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countries  where  that  language  is  spoken,  but  as 
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Arabic  unless  through  the  Turkish,  as  the  Turks 
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is  found  among  the  bishoprics  of  the  province  of 
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Larissa  in  the  ninth  century,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  came  into  use  with  others 
still  existing,  which  are  found  in  the  Notitise  Epis- 
copatuum,  and  is  not  to  be  traced  to  an  Oriental 
origin.  There  are  about  3000  Turks  in  the  town, 
and  2000  Greeks,  who  are  poor,  or  at  least  afraid 
of  not  appearing  so.  The  district  confines  east- 
ward on  that  of  Armyro,  and  is  bordered  in  the 
other  directions  by  Neopatra,  'Agrafa,  and  Fer- 
sala.  It  contains  near  60  villages,  of  which  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  Greek. 

The  strength  of  the  castle  hill  of  Zituni,  the 
secure  and  convenient  distance  of  the  place  from 
the  sea,  and  its  abundant  sources  of  water^  point  it 
out  at  once  as  the  position  of  an  important  Hellenic 
city,  which  an  inscription  copied  at  Zituni,  by  Paul 
Lucas,  shows  to  have  been  Lamia ^  And  this  is 
amply  confirmed  by  Livy  and  Strabo.  The  latter 
places  Lamia  above  the  plain,  which  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  30  stades 
from  the  Spercheius*.  Livy  describes  it  as  situated 
on  a  height  distant  seven  miles  from  Heracleia,  of 
which  it  commanded  the  prospect',  and  as  lying 

^  U6\ic  ^(iatrHtwv  Aafuiufy  '  Eodem  tempore  quo  Ro- 

MyaaiKdt^av  Tiapafi6yovt  ^vaei  mani  Heracleam,  Philippus  La- 

^e   Xtyoi^yrov,  Aper^c  evcircv  miam  ex  composito  oppugna- 

ica^  thyoiac   rfjc  ^h  ahrffv. —     bat Interstmt  septem 

P.    Lucas,    Voyage    dans    la  millia  passuum  et  quia  Lamia 

Grdce,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  405.  quum  posita  est  in  tumulo,  turn 

'  'Air^X^t  ^£  Aa/i/ac  6  ^ep-  regionemeammaximedespectat 

X€«oc  vepl  TptdKoyra  vra^iovcf  oppidum,  qua  breve  interval- 

ifTtpKtifUvric  'K'ediov  TiyBc  KaOii-  lum  videtur  et  omnia  in  con- 

Koyrog  MToyMaXiaKoy  K6\iroy»  spectu   sunt,  &c. — Liv.  1.  36, 

—Strabo,  p.  433.  c.  25. 
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on  the  route  which  led  irom  Thermopylae  through 
the  passes  of  Phthiotis  to  Thaumaci^ 

The  only  remains  I  can  find  of  the  ancient  city 
are  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  form- 
ing a  part  of  those  of  the  modem  castle ;  and  some 
small  remains  of  the  town  walls  constructed  of 
masonry  of  the  third  species,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  extreme  modem  houses  to  the  east- 
ward. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  a  brisk 
little  river  turns  fourteen  mills,  situated  one  above 
the  other,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  same 
method  is  practised  at  Dhomok6,  but  there  with 
only  four  mills. 

The  ancient  importance  of  Lamia  is  shown  by 
its  silver  coins,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  its  name 
in  ancient  history,  on  some  important  occasions, 
particularly  in  the  year  B.C.  323,  when  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  deaUi  of  Alexander,  were  excited 
by  the  '^  sibi  mortifera  facundia"  of  Demosthenes 
to  renew  their  struggle  with  Macedonia.  Anti- 
pater  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  retired  into 
Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
but  their  commander  Leosthenes,  having  been 
slain,  and  Antipater  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment firom  Asia  under  Craterus,  the  Macedonians 
were  again  enabled  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
and  terminated  the  war  by  a  victory  near  Crannon'. 
In  the  year  B.C.  191,  Lamia  was  besieged  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius;    Livy,  in  relating  this 

'  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  4.  V.  supra,  Polyb.  1.  9,  c.  29.  Pausan. 
vol.  i.  p.  458.  1.  10,  c.  3.     Plutarch,  in  De- 

'  Diodor.  1.  18,  c.  9,  et  seq.      mosth. 
Arrian.    ap.    Phot.     cod.   92. 
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transaction,  takes  notice  of  the  rocky  soil  of  Lamia, 
which  prevented  the  Macedonians  from  making 
so  rapid  a  progress  in  this  siege  as  their  comrades, 
who  were  similarly  employed  at  Heracleia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plaint  In  the  following  year 
Lamia  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio*. 

The  castle  of  Zituni  commands  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  prospect;  and  being  itself  a  remark- 
able point,  is  an  excellent  geographical  station. 
There  is  no  other  of  equal  altitude  which  compre- 
hends so  complete  a  view  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  head  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  or  at  least  that 
affords  so  much  assistance  in  understanding  the 
history  of  the  celebrated  events  which  have  oc- 
curred on  this  scene.  Having  the  advantage  to- 
day of  a  most  diaphanous  atmosphere,  I  easily  re- 
cognize the  places  with  which  I  was  familiar  in 
1802. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  prospect  is  the 
vast  (Eteean  range  of  mountains  extending  from 
Callidronms  above  Thermopylosy  as  far  westward  as 
the  summit  near  Karpenisi  named  Velukhi,  not  far 
to  the  left  of  which  is  seen  Patratziki  or  Neopatra, 
below  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  range ; 
to  the  left  of  that  town  rise  the  stupendous  preci- 
pices called  Katav6thra,  which  fall  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  to  the  plain  of  Zituni.  In  the 
opposite  quarter,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  gulf, 
is  seen  Stylidha',  the  port  of  Zituni ;  and  in  a  line 

'  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  25.  »  :^Tv\^^a, 

'  Id.  1.37,  c.  5. 
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with  it  the  most  westerly  inlet  of  the  sea,  which 
here  advances  to  within  three  miles  of  the  town. 
Near  the  shore,  on  this  side  of  Stylidha,  appears 
the  village  Aghia  Marina  ;  and  beyond  Stylidha 
the  slope  of  Momit  OthrySy  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Euhoic  Straits.  The  promontory  of  Lithadha 
in  Euhcea  forms  a  lofty  peninsula  in  the  center  of 
the  gulf,  to  the  right  of  which  the  view  compre- 
hends a  long  reach  in  the  Evhoic  channel ;  and  at 
its  entrance  the  islands  anciently  called  Lichades,  to 
the  right  of  which  is  Mount  Cnemis,  with  the  village 
of  Mola  at  its  foot.  From  hence,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  pass  of  Thei^mapylcBy  a  narrow  plain  abound- 
ing with  wood  extends  along  the  shore,  behind 
which  are  the  hills  below  Pundonitza,  which  con- 
nect the  mountains  Cnemis  and  CallidromuSj  and 
at  their  foot  a  remarkable  rock,  upon  which  I  ob- 
served, on  my  former  visit  to  this  country,  some 
remains  of  ancient  monuments.  It  is  nearlv  in  a 
line  with  the  castle  of  Pundonitza,  seven  degrees 
to  the  left  of  which  appears  the  peak  of  Khlomo 
above  Talanda.  Considerably  to  the  right  of  Pun- 
donitza begins  the  precipitous  termination  of  Mount 
Callidromus  above  the  salt  springs,  which  gave 
name  to  ThermopyloB  \ 

This  alone  is  the  proper  pass,  for  to  the  east- 
ward of  it  the  hills,  though  now  difficult  to  pene- 
trate on  account  of  the  woods,  form  a  very  regular 
slope  from  the  summit  of  Callidromus  Uy  the  para- 
lian  plain,  about  Mola ;  the  above-mentioned  rock 

*  See  the  plans  of  the  Pass,  Thermopylae,  at  the  end  of  this 
and    of   the    country    around     volume. 
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with  the  ancient  remains,  being  at  the  foot  of  a 
part  of  this  slope,  is  not  very  near  the  pass,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  site  of  any  of  the  places  in 
the  pass  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  it  may  indicate 
perhaps  the  position  of  Nicaea^  Thereabout  it 
must  have  been  that  Hydames  descended  to  the 
rear  of  Leonidas.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
pass  was  a  little  to  the  left  or  east  of  the  derveni, 
or  guard-house,  from  whence  to  the  upper  or 
western  salt-springs,  precipices  overhang  the  pass, 
gradually  increasing  in  height  from  die  former 
position  to  the  latter,  immediately  over  which 
they  are  highest.  Above  these  precipices  there 
is  still  an  elevated  country  of  varied  surface,  gra- 
dually rising  to  the  foot  of  the  snowy  and  fir-clad 
summit  of  the  mountain ;  and  in  this  place,  just 
under  the  highest  peak,  stands  the  village  of 
Dhrakospilid*. 

Below  the  district  of  Dhrakospilid,  to  the  west- 
ward, extends  a  regxdar  and  cultivated  declivity, 
which  belongs  to  another  village  named  Dha- 
masta  ^  and  reaches  to  the  AsopuSj  and  Thermo- 
pylcBy  terminating  at  the  latter  in  a  long  stony 
slope  corresponding  to  the  plain  of  Anthele  of 
Herodotus,  which  lies  between  the  upper  salt 
source  of  ThermopylcB  proper,  and  another  pass 
to  the  westward  where  the  road  is  confined  be- 
tween cliffs  and  a  marsh,  and  where  are  also  some 
sources  of  hot  salt  water.  But  this  latter  pass, 
lying  between  the  plain  of  Anthele  and  the  Aso- 

*  Polyb.  1.  10,  c.  42 ;  1.  17,  »  ApoiroffiriXeo. 

c.  1.7.     Strabo,  p.  428.  *  Aafiatnd* 
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jiaan  plain,  may  be  turned  through  the  slope  of 
Dhamasta.  So  that  supposing  the  sea  and  marshes 
to  hare  occupied  all  that  which  now  forms  a  plain 
in  front  of  ThermopylcBj  the  real  pass  will  be  re* 
duced  to  the  space  between  the  derveni  and  the 
old  or  upper  sources,  or  in  other  words  to  the 
space  eastward  of  the  plain  of  ATUheUj  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  course  of  the  eastern  salt 
springs  and  their  deposit.  Dhamasta  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  some  cultivated  declivities  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  under  the  upper  heights  of  the 
mountain,  and  around  it  there  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  vineyards.  The  cultivated  slope  imme- 
diately below  the  village  is  separated  by  some 
shrubby  steeps  from  the  Asapian  or  Trachinian 
plain.  To  the  right  of  Dhamasta  is  seen  a  little 
table  land  on  the  mountain,  upon  which,  amcmg 
the  woods,  stands  a  monastery  of  the  Panaghia, 
and  near  it  to  the  right,  is  an  acclivity  reaching  to 
the  crest  of  the  Zygos,  or  connecting  ridge,  which 
unites  Mount  CalUdramus  with  the  great  CEUean 
summits,  and  over  which  passes  the  modem  road 
from  Zituni  to  Salona.  This  Zygos  is  cultivated 
in  patches  quite  to  the  top.  The  summit  of  Par- 
nassus makes  its  appearance  above  a  shrubby 
height ;  one  of  the  lowest  of  those  bordering  the 
plain,  and  which  to  the  westward  is  bounded  by 
the  precipitous  ravine  of  the  AsopuSy  which  river 
here  traverses  the  mountain  nearly  in  the  same 
oblique  direction  in  which  it  crosses  the  plain. 
To  the  right  of  the  Asopus  for  two  miles  are  seen 
the  great  precipices  from  which  the  city  Trachis 
derived  its  name,   and  which  about  the  middle 
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advance  considerably  into  the  plain.  Above  them 
are  seen  some  small  villages^  situated  on  cultivated 
slopes,  extending  as  far  as  the  great  summit  which 
is  called  Patriotiko,  or  Patratzikiotiko,  from  its 
being  immediately  above  Neopatra,  or  Patratzik. 
This  summit  is  covered  with  firs  and  other 
trees.  Between  the  cliffs  of  Trachis  or  Hera- 
cleiaj  to  the  westward^  and  the  still  higher 
precipices  called  Katavothra,  where  the  valley  is 
narrowest,  a  cultivated  declivity  advances  into 
the  Trachinian  plain.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain  are  the  villages  Vardhates,  Alpospata,  and 
Franzi.  A  remarkable  chasm  separates  the  south 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Patriotiko  from  the 
Katavothra,  and  terminates  to  the  left  of  the 
heights  of  Franzi  in  a  ravine  which  descends  into 
the  plain  near  Alpospata,  half  way  between  the 
end  of  the  Trachinian  Rocks  and  the  point  of 
Franzi.  Here  and  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  of  the 
AsoptiSy  the  land  of  Trachis  is  highest,  and  from 
these  two  points  it  subsides  gradually  to  the  Sper- 
cheius.  This  river  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Elladha  ^ ;  Mount  Callidromus  is  called  Saromata, 
— the  Asopus,  Karvunaria. 

A  pezodhromo  well  acquainted  with  all  this 
country,  informs  me  that  there  is  a  road  of  not 
above  two  hours  along  the  upper  region  of  the 
mountain  from  Dhrakospilia  to  Pundonitza,  which 
he  has  often  traversed.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  the 
same  route  that  Hydames  crossed  the  mountain, 
and  the  pezo  may  possibly  be  a  descendant  of  his 
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guide ;  for  neither  the  barbarians  of  the  east  nor 
of  the  north  seem  to  have  colonized  much  in  Me- 
Ksy  if  we  may  judge  by  the  names  of  places,  which 
are  chiefly  of  Greek  derivation. 

Livy  thus  describes  the  (Etsean  barrier  * :  "  These 
mountains  which  divide  Greece  in  the  middle,  as 
Italy  is  divided  by  the  ridge  of  the  Apennine, 
extend  in  a  continued  line  from  Leucas  and  the 
western  sea  to  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece ; 
they  are  so  uneven  and  rocky,  that  not  only 
armies,  but  even  ordinary  pedestrians  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  them  by  the  few  ^aths  which 
they  afford.  At  the  eastern  extremity  they  are 
named  (Eta,  and  their  highest  summit  Callidro- 
mon,  at  the  foot  of  which,  towards  the  Maliac 
Gulf,  there  is  a  pass  only  sixty  paces  in  breadth. 
This  is  the  only  military  road  which  afibrds  the 
means  of  transit  to  an  army,  when  it  meets  with 
no  impediment  from  an  opponent.  Hence  the 
place  is  denominated  Pylse,  and  sometimes  Ther- 
mopylae, the  latter  name  being  derived  from  some 
hot  waters,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  pass 
itself." 

Strabo  agrees  with  Livy  in  considering  the 
proper  CEta  to  have  been  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  ridge  which  stretches  across  the  continent 
from  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  as  well  as  in  describing 
the  summit  nearest  to  Thermopylae  as  the  highest 
point  of  (Eta* ;  in  which  latter  opinion,  however, 
they  were  both  mistaken.  Mount  Patriotiko  being 

'  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  15.  rarov  Se  Kard  rdc  OspfWirvXac. 

*  Tpaxv  Kal  viJ/ryXoi',  vjf'ijXo-      — Strabo,  p.  428. 
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considerably  higher.  Strabo  further  remarks^  that 
CEta  was  200  stades  in  length,  that  it  terminated  to- 
wards the  sea  in  precipices  which  left  only  a  narrow 
passage  for  the  road  from  Thessaly  into  Locris,  and 
that  the  pass  was  called  Pylse,  or  Stena,  or  Thermo- 
pylae, which  last  appellation  was  derived  from  some 
hot  waters,  sacred  to  Hercules.  He  adds  that  the 
mountain  which  rises  above  the  pass  bore  the  name  of 
'  Callidromum,  though  some  gave  this  denomination 
to  the  whole  range,  extending  through  iStolia  and 
Acamania  to  the  Ambracic  Gulf ;  and  that  near 
Thermopylae,  within  the  Straits,  were  several  for- 
tresses, namely,  Nicaea  on  the  sea  shore  of  Locris, 
— higher  up  Teichius,  and  Heracleia,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  position  six 
stades  distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis,  and  Rho- 
duntia,  in  a  strong  situation.  The  geographer 
then  subjoins  some  remarks  borrowed  from  Hero- 
dotus, who,  as  his  object  was  that  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  Xerxes  and  his  host  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Greece,  confined  himself  to  a  description 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  belt  of  country 
which  is  referred  to  by  Livy  and  Strabo.  After 
having  described  the  march  of  the  Persian  army 
through  Thessaly  and  the  Achaian  Phthiotis, 
Herodotus  states  that  Xerxes  then  entered  Melis, 
near  a  gulf  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows.  *^  Here," 
he  continues,  **  is  a  plain,  large  in  one  part,  and 
in  another  very  narrow.  High  and  inaccessible 
mountains,  called  the  Trachinian  rocks,  surround 
the  land  of  Melis.  The  first  city  in  the  gulf, 
proceeding  from  Achaia,  is  Anticyra,  near  which 
the  river  Spercheius,  flowing  from  the  ^nianes, 
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falls  into  the  sea.  About  20  stades  from  it  is 
another  river,  named  Dyras,  which  is  reported  to 
have  first  made  its  appearance  to  relieve  Hercules 
when  he  was  burning.  Twenty  stades  farther  is 
a  third  river  called  Melas,  five  stades  distant  from 
which  is  the  city  Trachis.  Between  the  moun- 
tains where  Trachis  stands  and  the  sea,  the  plain 
is  widest ;  its  whole  surface  contains  22,000  pie- 
thra.  In  the  mountain  which  encircles  the  Tra- 
chinian  land,  there  is  an  opening  ^  to  the  south- 
ward of  Trachis,  from  which  the  river  Asopus 
issues,  and  then  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. To  the  south  of  the  Asopus  is  a  small 
river,  named  Phoenix,  from  whence  to  Thermo- 
pylae the  distance  is  15  stades'." 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  the  topogra- 
phical sketches  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  carry  with  it  the  conviction,  that  the 
names  mentioned  by  Herodotus  are  there  correctly 
placed,  notwithstanding  the  surprising  change 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  soil  brought  down  from  the 
upper  country  by  the  rivers,  especially  the  Sper- 
cheius.  The  Asopus  is  recognized  by  its  Scacr^a^, 
or  rocky  gorge,  through  which  it  issues  into  the 
plain :  between  it  and  the  Spercheius  are  found 
the  two  streams  corresponding  to  the  Melas  and 
Dyras,  which  now,  instead  of  falling  separately 
into  the  sea,  unite,  and  then  discharge  their 
waters,  as  does  the  Asopus  itself,  into  the  Sper«» 
cheius.     The  latter,  instead  of  meeting  the  coast 

*  ^lao^cii.  '  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  198. 
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nearly  opposite  to  iMma^  as  it  appears  to  have 
done  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  not  only  re- 
ceives the  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopus,  as  tributary 
streams,  but  continues  its  course  on  a  line  parallel 
to  the  pass  of  ThermopyloB^  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  hot  sources.  It  then  forms  a  delta 
in  that  new  plain  which  has  been  created  beyond 
the  pass,  and  which  has  thus  caused  the  head  of 
the  gulf  to  be  removed  three  or  four  miles  from  its 
ancient  position.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  the 
lower  plain,  although  intersected  with  marshes  at 
all  seasons,  and  scarcely  passable  in  the  winter, 
affords  in  summer  a  road  through  it  from  Zituni 
to  Mola,  which  leaves  ThermopyUB  two  or  three 
miles  on  the  right,  and  rend^  it  of  little  or  no 
importance  as  a  pass  in  that  season.  This  I  had 
particularly  occasion  to  remark  on  my  former  visit 
to  ThermopyhB  and  Zituni,  which  was  in  the  month 
of  July. 

The  inclination  of  the  new  course  of  the  Sper- 
cheius,  in  the  direction  of  Thermopylae,  and  to- 
wards the  south-western  corner  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf  seems  connected  with  the  form  of  the  high 
land  on  either  side  of  the  plain.  As  the  (Etaean 
chain  rises  much  more  abruptly  than  the  ridge  on 
which  Lamia  stood,  it  is  probable  that  when  the 
gulf  extended  as  far  westward  as  the  meridian  of 
Lamia,  the  deepest  water  was  towards  the  southern 
shore,  whence  the  new  plain  formed  itself  more 
speedily  on  the   northern  than  on  the  southern 

*  The  plan  being   intended      the  river  have    not    been  re- 
only  to  describe   the   pass  of     garded. 
Thermopylae,  the  windings  of 
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side,  and  the  new  stream  had  therefore  a  tendency 
towards  Thermopylae.  So  copious,  however,  is 
the  deposit  from  the  salt  springs,  and  so  rapid  the 
formation  of  new  soil  below  them,  that  this  cause 
has  been  sufficient,  together  with  the  alluvion  of 
Mount  Callidromus,  aided  perhaps  by  the  Asopus, 
to  prevent  the  Spercheius  from  approaching  nearer 
than  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
increase  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  still 
rapidly  continuing ;  for  I  remember  to  have  ob- 
served, on  my  former  journey,  some  of  those 
basins  for  making  salt  which  are  common  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  so  far  removed  from  the  shore 
that  they  had  been  abandoned,  and  new  salt-pans 
had  been  constructed  nearer  the  sea. 

Nov.  26.— This  day,  at  12.45,  leaving  Zituni 
for  Neopatra,  we  traverse  the  plain  to  a  bridge  near 
Franzi,  crossing  some  rice-grounds,  which,  though 
they  have  not  been  cultivated  for  some  years,  im- 
pede us  by  the  little  mounds  of  earth  which  serve 
to  divide  the  ground  into  small  squares  for  irriga- 
tion :  we  afterwards  follow  the  bed  of  a  canal 
(auXaici)  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  1.23 
cross  the  Spercheius.  The  bridge  consists  of  planks 
strewn  with  earth  and  resting  upon  trunks  of  trees 
supported  by  the  piers  of  a  stone  bridge,  which 
was  carried  away  by  an  inundation.  From  hence 
we  resume  a  winding  course  among  corn-fields, 
and  at  1.65,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Franzi,  join  the  route  from  Salona  to  Neo- 
patra. Here  is  a  mill  turned  by  a  very  consider- 
able stream  of  water,  which  descends  to  the  EUddha. 
Mount  Callidromus  is  well  seen  from  hence  in  pro- 
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file,  giving  a  perfect  idea  of  the  track  pursued  by 
the  Persians  after  they  had  attained  the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  Dhrakospilia;  for  this  practicable 
ground,  which  comparatively  may  be  called  a 
plain,  occupies  the  entire  face  of  the  mountain  be- 
tween the  summit  and  the  precipices,  overhanging 
Thermopt/lcB^  and  beyond  this  elevated  region  there 
seems  no  longer  any  great  difficulty  in  descending 
to  the  positions  of  Niccea  and  Alpeni.  We  now 
follow  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  precipices  named 
Katavothra,  and  at  2. 1 7  leave  the  small  village  of 
Kostalexi,  a  little  above  us  on  the  left.  At  2.35 
pass  along  the  edge  of  another  named  Komo- 
ladhes,  below  which  there  is  a  small  wood  of 
plane-trees.  Here  'the  Turk,  proprietor  of  the 
village,  advances  from  his  pyrgo,  and  invites  us 
to  lodge  with  him.  The  river  is  at  a  small  dis- 
tance on  the  right,  but  leaves  a  broad  plain  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  the  valley  is  narrowest  opposite  to 
Franzi.  Our  road  now  continues,  as  far  as  Neo- 
patra,  along  a  stony  slope  formed  by  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  gorges  of  Mount  Katavothra, 
which  rises  like  an  immense  wall,  shading  the 
road  from  the  afternoon  sun  for  several  hours,  like 
the  similar  precipices  at  Mistrd.  But  the  Kata- 
vothra are  much  higher  than  the  abrupt  termina- 
tions of  Mount  Taygettan  in  the  Spartan  valley. 
We  arrive  in  the  town  at  4. 

Neopatra,  by  the  Turks  called  Badrajik,  stands 
partly  at  the  head  of  a  long  stony  slope,  similar  to 
that  below  Mount  Katavothra,  and  partly  upon  a 
ridge  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  slope,  termi- 
nating above  in  a  steep  detached  summit  of  a 
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peaked  form.  On  this  height  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  castle  of  Lower  Greek  construction,  or  per- 
haps a  work  of  the  Franks  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Ne6patra  was  conquered  from  the 
Greek  despot  of  Western  Greece  by  the  Catalans, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Athens  under 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  of  Sicily  until  Thessaly 
was  oveiTun  by  the  Turks.  The  ridge  is  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  a  ravine,  in  which  flows 
a  torrent,  (pcv/ua)  ;  that  on  the  west  has  a  wide 
gravelly  bed  ;  the  eastern  is  shaded  by  plane  trees, 
and  waters  numerous  gardens  around  a  suburb 
which  stands  below  the  ridge  on  that  side.  These 
streams  do  not  fail  in  summer,  but  after  turning 
many  mills,  irrigate  plantations  of  tobacco  in  the 
plain.  The  SpercheiuSy  or  EUadha,  is  diverted 
from  the  general  course  in  which  it  descends  to 
the  sea  from  the  westward  by  the  long  projection 
of  the  hill  of  Neopatra,  which  forms  a  diminishing 
ridge  almost  as  far  as  the  river's  bank. 

The  town  is  inhabited  by  about  500  Turkish  and 
150  Greek  families.  Their  proportion  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  Turco-Greek  name,  Ilarpar- 
Jifct,  in  preference  to  that  of  Ne6patra.  The  latter 
however  is  well  known  to  be  the  right  appellation, 
and  the  bishop  is  styled  rJ/v  Nco^v  Xlarpbiv.  Almost 
all  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Albanian  Bey, 
placed  here  by  A\if  Pasha.  The  district  contains 
between  30  and  40  villages,  all  Greek ;  not  long 
ago  there  were  70,  so  great  have  been  the  emigra- 
tions of  late  from  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
major  part  of  these  villages  are  in  the  subjacent 
plain.     The  town  contains  one  church  besides  the 
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metropolitan,  and  a  third  unfinished,  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  been  permitted  by  A15^  Pasha 
to  rebuild.  The  streams  and  gardens  of  the  town, 
and  its  lofty  position  are  very  agreeable,  but  the 
air  is  said  to  be  unwholesome  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  which  the  natives  ascribe  to  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  tobacco  plant,  though  undoubtedly 
the  rice-grounds,  as  at  Zituni,  equally  contribute, 
and  probably  the  overhanging  mountains,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  a  good  Imbat  in  the  MaHac  Gulf, 
which  is  too  narrow  and  too  much  excluded  from 
the  open  sea  by  surrounding  mountains  to  receive 
in  perfection  that  great  corrector  of  -the  air  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Greece. 

There  is  no  direct  road  over  the  mountains  from 
Neopatra  to  Salona  :  the  usual  route  falls  into 
that  from  Zituni  to  Salona  at  the  ascent  of  the 
(Et(Ban  pass.  That  from  Neopatra  into  Thessaly 
passes  the  EUadha  nearly  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Ghenokladha\  and  crosses  the  opposite  hill  at  the 
derveni  of  Karya,  so  called  from  a  small  village 
of  that  name  to  the  left  of  the  road  :  it  then  de- 
scends upon  Taukli,  near  which  it  joins  the  road 
from  Zituni  to  Dhomoko.  The  hills  which  bound 
the  valley  of  Neopatra  to  the  north  are  included  in 
its  district,  but  immediately  beyond  them  begins 
that  of 'Agrafa.  Not  far  above  Neopatra  the  plain 
widens  to  the  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  here  the 
EUadha  is  joined  by  the  Vistritza,  a  large  branch 
which  descends  with  great  rapidity  through  a 
gorge  dividing  the  Patriotiko  from  a  peaked 
mountain  lying  between  the  former  and  Mount 
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Velukhi.  The  Vistritza  crosses  the  plain  obliquely 
in  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  and  joins  the  EUadha  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Neopatra,  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the 
EUadha,  serve  to  irrigate  some  rice-fields  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley. 

About  ten  miles  above  Neopatra,  the  valley  of 
the  Spercheius  is  reduced  to  narrow  limits  by  the 
approximation  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills.  Karpe- 
nisi  is  reckoned  nine  hours  from  hence,  its  position 
lying  to  the  left  of  the  summit  of  Velukhi,  near  the 
sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Aspropotamo  which  joins 
the  main  stream  near  the  monastery  of  Tetama. 
The  sources  of  the  Elladha  are  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  same  mountain,  which  seems 
clearly  therefore  to  be  the  ancient  Tymphrestus ; 
for  Strabo  states  that  the  Spercheius  had  its  origin 
in  Tymphrestus,  and  that  Mount  Othrys  extended 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  Tymphrestus  and  Dolopia'. 
The  two  most  distant  tributaries  of  this  river  flow 
from  Neokhorio  of  Kostriava  in  'Agrafa,  and  from 
Mavrilo  in  the  district  of  Neopatra.  These  streams 
are  joined  by  other  branches  from  the  summit,  in- 
termediate between  (Eta  and  Tymphrestus^  but  by 
none  of  any  magnitude  from  the  Othryan  range  of 
mountains.   The  Vistritza,  which  is  almost  as  large 

*  .   .  .  •  nfc  "OOpvoc,  opovQ  Tov  ^e  ^irepxeiov  fUfiyrifiiyog 

wpog  apKToy  Kt^Uvov  rp  06cai-  (Horn ems  sdl.)  xoXXaiccC)  <tfc 

rtJi,  6fi6pov   Be  t^  Tvfi<fpri<nf  kTnytapiov  irorafiovt  rac  iHiyac 

T^  opei  Kol  ro<c  ^6\o\piy,  Uei^  txoyroc  cic  Tv/i^pi^orov,  Apvo- 

Bty   de    trapareiyoyroc    eic    ra  itikov  opovc iK^iBoyroQ 

vXritrioy  tov  MaXiaxov  kSXitov  •  Be  irXfiaioy  OepfxoirvXwy  fXtTaiv 

. ahrtay   ical    Aa fxiag,  —  Strabo, 

p.  433. 
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as  the  Elladha  itself,  originates  in  a  ridge  which 
stretches  in  a  south-easteriy  direction^  uniting  Ve- 
lukhi  with  Vardhusi,  and  which,  from  its  forests 
of  beach,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Oxies. 

There  are  many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of 
stone,  and  foundations  of  ancient  walls,  on  the 
heights  of  Neopatra,  as  well  as  in  the  buildings  of 
the  town,  particularly  about  the  mosques  and  foun- 
tains :  several  of  these  remains  are  of  white  mar- 
ble, of  a  species  different  from  the  Attic,  and  which 
was  probably  quarried  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
I  observed  some  shafts  of  columns  of  this  material, 
but  could  not  find  a  capital.  In  the  metropolitan 
church,  which  is  a  wretched  old  building  with  a  fall- 
ing roof,  there  is  a  handsome  shaft  of  white  marble, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  an  inscription  in  small 
characters  of  the  best  times  :  of  which  I  was  unable 
to  decipher  any  more  than  the  three  last  words — 
ttTTo  'Yiraraiaiv  wavroiv.  Another  stone,  inscribed  in 
a  similar  character,  is  sufficiently  legible  to  show 
that  it  recorded  grants  of  proxenia  to  foreign  bene- 
factors. As  in  one  of  these  records  the  Hypatsei, 
and  in  another  the  council,  or  magistrates  of  the 
^nianes,  conferred  the  favour',  we  may  infer  not 

'  The  following  are  some  parts  of  it : — f  'YxaraToi 

ihovav  irpo^ylay (i7ri)yofilay  eyKrri<riy  irdyruy 

aifT^  Kal  {iyy6yoiQ)     .     .     .     .     kqIt*  aXXa  irdyra  Saa,  koI  roTc 

aXXoc(c  irpo^iyois) 

*Apxoyruty  'Avriv<5ov     ....     'Apifnwy     .     .      auFtXdov 

Trpo^tylag  <^aiyiov 

Aiiay  *AXf£dv3pov  ... 

Twy  AiPidyu^y  edwjcc  trpoisylav  j^iaattrrpdr^  ^iXiov  'ABtfyaif 
(jyy)uot  Tag  wpo^€y{ias  At)Kalapxoc  'A/cp/uivoc,  Uv/^plac  KaXX  , 

V.  Inscription,  No.  18. 
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only  that  Neopatra  is  the  site  of  Hypata,  but  that 
Hypata  was  in  the  country  of  the  ^nianes,  and 
probably  their  chief  town :  the  grant  in  one  case 
was  perhaps  confined  to  H3rpata,  and  in  the  other 
extended  to  the  whole  district.  The  latter  inscrip- 
tion is  on  a  broken  block  of  white  marble,  lying 
under  a  plane-tree  near  a  fountain  in  the  Jewish 
burying-ground,  and  not  far  above  the  western 
torrent ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  an  ancient 
sepulchre  was  lately  excavated.  It  produced  no- 
thing but  bones ;  but  it  serves  to  confirm  the  very 
natural  supposition  that  the  city  was  bounded  by 
the  two  torrents.  If  Hypata  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  ^nianes,  we  have  an  obvious  reason  for  the 
non-existence  of  any  coins  of  Hypata ;  the  money 
coined  here  having  probably  all  had  the  inscrip- 
tion Aivcavoiv. 

The  length  of  200  stades  which  Strabo  assigns 
to  the  proper  (Eta,  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  Mount  Patriotiko,  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  proper  summit 
of  CEta ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
Hypata  may  have  been  originally  Hypoeta,  as 
having  been  situated  immediately  under  CEta. 
But  there  was  also  a  city  CEta,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Amphissus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Dryope', 
where  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  beautiful  coins 
with  the  legend  Ocracd^v  were  struck.  As  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  distinguish  the  GElteei  from  the  Tra- 
chinii,  and  as  Stephanus  describes  CEta  to  have  been 
a  city  of  the  Melienses,  we  have  good  reason  for 

'  Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  32. 
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believing  that  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  MoUnt  Patri- 
otiko,  towards  the  Trachinian  plain.  It  was  the 
same  place,  perhaps,  as  the  Upov  acrru,  to  which, 
according  to  CalHmachus,  the  Hyperborean  offer- 
ings were  sent  from  Dodona  in  their  way  to  De- 
lus^,  and  which  gave  name  apparently  to  the  Hie- 
renses,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Malienses  *. 
(Eta  may  have  been  called  the  sacred  city,  from 
the  worship  of  Hercules,  and  because  near  it,  on 
the  mountain,  was  Pyra,  where  Hercules  was  said 
to  have  died  on  the  burning  pile, — a  place  of  such 
sacred  celebrity,  that  the  Roman  Consul,  Acilius, 
ascended  thither  from  Heracleia  to  offer  sacrifice, 
continuing  his  route  from  thence  across  (Eta  and 
Corax  to  Naupactus '. 

The  two  other  tribes  of  the  Malienses  were  the 
Paralii  and  Trachinii,  the  former  of  whom  evi- 
dently occupied  the  maritime  towns  of  Anticyra, 
Phalara,  and  Echinus,  the  latter  the  opposite 
mountains,  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  plain 
round  Heracleia.  As  to  Lamia,  although  once 
a  city  of  the  Paralii,  it  would  seem  afterwards 
to  have  been  altogether  separated  from  Melis; 
for  we  find  coins  both  of  the  MaXdoiv  and 
Aa/Mswv.  Mchinas  *  preserves  its  name,  slightly 
corrupted  into  Akhin6,  Phalara  was  probably  the 
modern  Stylidha,  and  Anticyra^  which  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius*,    should  now  be 

Hymn,  in  Delum.  v.  287. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  92.  »  Herodot.    1.    7,    c    198. 

'  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  30.  Strabo,  p.  428. 

*  Scymn.  Ch.  v.  602. 
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sought  for  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  below 
Zituni.  There  were  some  other  towns  of  the 
Malienses,  the  names  of  which  only  are  preserved, 
without  any  indication  of  exact-  locality,  such  as 
Colaceia  ^,  JEgoneiBL  %  and  Irus,  or  Ira  *. 

With  these  particulars  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Malienses  and  ^nianes,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  local  distribution  of  the  other  small 
districts,  which  were  surrounded  by  Doris,  Locris, 
Thessaly,  and  -^tolia.  Their  exact  boundaries 
cannot  easily  be  defined,  but  their  relative  situa- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  that  of  their  cities. 
Included  between  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Thessalian  plains  and  Melis  were  the  Phthi- 
otae,  whose  towns  have  not  been  named  by  Homer. 
Their  capital  at  that  time  was  probably  Pharsalus; 
in  latter  ages,  when  Phthiotis  extended  to  the 
Pagas8ean  Gulf,  and  maritime  commerce  was  in  its 
meridian,  Thebse  Phthioticae  rivalled  Pharsalus. 

Westward  of  the  Pharsalia  was  Dolopia,  a 
mountainous  country,  which,  falling  to  the  great 
Thessalian  plain,  extended  westward  to  Atha- 
mania,  and  bordered  southward  on  ^tolia  and 
the  ^nianes.  It  corresponded  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  the*  modern  'Agrafa;  its  prin- 
cipal town  is  not  specified  in  ancient  history. 
The  situation  of  Dryopis  is  exactly  indicated  by  a 
passage  of  Strabo  already  referred.to,  which  shows 
it  to  have  been  adjacent  to  Mount  Tymphrestus, 


*  Theopomp.  ap.  Atheiu  1.      in  Alyuytia. 
6,  c.  16.  '  Schol.  in   Lycophr.   ibid. 

'  Lyoophr.  V.  903.  Stephan.      Stephan.  in'^Ipa,  "Ipoc* 
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now  Velukhi;  whence,  on  comparing  this  fact 
with  other  geographical  data  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  general  inference  may  be  drawn, 
that  the  Dryopes  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Spercheius,  and  the  ^nianes  the  lower,  as  far  as 
the  entrance  into  the  plains  of  MeliSj  near  the 
modem  Franzi.  The  ^nianes  derived  their  name 
perhaps  from  Anias,  which,  as  it  often  occurs 
simply,  or  in  composition  as  a  river's  name,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
generic  word  for  river  in  the  Pelasgic  tongue.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe,  from  a  story  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  branch  of  the  Elladha, 
called  Vistritza,  was  anciently  named  Inachus. 
He  states,  that  in  the  last  migration  of  the  ^ni- 
anes,  they  removed  from  Crissa  to  the  country  on 
a  river  Inachus,  which  was  partly  occupied  by 
Inachii  and  Acheei,  and  that  the  ^nianes  ac* 
quired  this  portion  when  Hyperochus,  king  of  the 
Inachii,  had  been  slain  by  Phemius,  king  of  the 
.£nianes  ^ 

Nov.  27. — ^At  1.30  P.M.,  setting  out  from  Neo- 
patra  we  descend  by  a  path  which  conducts  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  above  the  lower  suburb, 
where  on  the  skirts  of  the  upper  town,  the  remains 

^  Plutarch,  Qu.  Gr.  13.  lanthus  of  Attica  slew  Xanthus, 
Phemius  killed  Hyperochus  in  king  of  Boeotia.  Hyperochus 
single  comhat  with  a  sling ;  was  followed  by  a  dog.  Pbe* 
for  which  reason  a  slinger  is  mius  exclaimed  against  his  corn- 
represented  on  some  of  the  ing  to  the  encounter  with  an 
coins  of  the  ^nianes.  Ac-  attendant ;  and  as  he  turned 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Phemius  round,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailed  over  his  adversary  in  exclamation,  discharged  the 
the  same  manner  in  which  Me-  fatal  bullet. 
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of  a  very  massive  Hellenic  wall  are  observable  on 
the  brow  of  the  slope,  showing  that  Hypata  occu- 
pied exactly  the  site  of  the  present  town.  On  a 
rock  close  by  a  piece  of  ancient  wall,  on  the 
side  of  the  eastern  torrent,  are  two  niches ;  one  of 
these  is  in  the  form  of  a  cockle-shell,  the  other, 
which  is  perpendicularly  above  it,  is  quadrilateral. 
On  the  descent  of  the  hills,  beyond  the  gardens 
of  the  lower  Makhala,  is  a  handsome  wood  of  elms, 
chestnuts,  and  other  trees,  and  many  sources  of 
water  by  the  road  side.  We  enter  the  valley 
through  a  wood  of  plane  trees,  at  2  join  the  road 
by  which  we  came,  and  retrace  it  as  far  as  the 
point  near  Franzi,  where  we  arrive  at  4.  From 
thence  an  ascent  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  us 
to  the  village.  On  the  edge  of  the  plain  a  la* 
bourer  was  sowing  barley,  and  another  behind 
him,  ploughing  it  in.  In  the  lower  level  very 
little  besides  maize  and  rice  is  grown.  The 
cottage  in  which  I  am  lodged  is  neat  and  com- 
fortable. The  owner  of  it  asks  my  servant  secretly 
whether  it  is  true,  as  repbrtied  in  the  village,  that 
all  the  plain  belongs  to  me,  and  that  I  am  come 
to  look  at  the  state  of  it ;  but,  adds  he,  ^'When 
will  he  come  with  his  palikaria  and  take  pos- 
session V* 

Nov.  28. — Departing  fipom  Franzi  this  morning 
at  7.52,  we  descend  the  hill  obliquely,  and  cross 
at  8.4,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  a  wide  avlaki, 
or  artificial  channel,  which  conducts  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  towards  the  mill  on  our  left,  which  I 
mentioned  on  the  26th.  From  the  mill  the  stream 
descends  directly  to  the  EUadha,  but  the  water  is 
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for  the  most  part  consumed  in  watering  plan- 
tations of  cotton  and  maize.  It  is  a  derivation 
from  the  Gurgo-potamo,  a  torrent  which  descends 
from  the  great  chasm  of  Mount  (Eta,  between  the 
Katavothra  and  Mount  Patriotiko,  described  on 
the  25th. 

We  now  enter  the  plain  which  below  Franzi  ex- 
pands to  a  breadth  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  the  rocks  of  Trackis,  by 
which  I  mean  those  near  the  site  of  that  city,  for 
as  Herodotus  states,  that  all  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surrounded  this  plain  were  called  the  Tra- 
chinian  rocks  \  it  would  seem  that  he  meant  to 
include  among  them  the  precipices  of  Mount  Ka- 
tavothra, which  were  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
site  of  Trachis.  At  8.15  we  cross  the  Gurgo- 
potam6,  a  clear,  rapid,  perennial  stream,  which, 
after  passing  through  Moskokhori,  joins  the  EUadha 
two  miles  below  that  village.  The  Trachinian  plain 
is  little  cultivated,  and  much  overgrown  with  agnus- 
castus  and  oleander.  At  8.25  Alpospata,  a  small 
village  of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  right.  We  here  cross  a  small  rivulet 
running  down  into  the  plain.  At  8.32  we  are  at 
the  low  point  of  hill  which  appears  from  Zituni 
to  project  into  the  plain  to  the  right  of  the  rocks 
of  Trachis.  It  is  commanded  at  the  back  by  a 
round  hill,  behind  which  a  gentle  slope  ascends  to 
the  foot  of  some  great  precipices,  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Katavothra.     On  the  slope  standi 

*  ovpea  h}f/rf\d  Kal  A/iara  yifyy  Tprix^ytai  virpai  icaXc- 
TreptKXrfiei   natray  rrly  MiyXiJa      ofieyai. — Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  198. 
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the  village  of  Dhyo-vunia  (two  hills).  The  round 
height  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Acropolis,  but  a  man  of  Alpospata,  of  whom 
I  inquire,  knows  of  no  remains  of  ancient  walls 
there,  nor  can  I  perceive  any,  though  we  make  the 
semi-tour  of  the  hill  at  no  great  distance.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  the  site  of  the  city  (Eta,  or  Upov 
a<rrv  of  Callimachus,  for  it  lies  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  summit  of  (Eta,  and  is 
also  very  near  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Melis. 
Alpospata  occupies  the  lowest  declivity  of  the  hill 
on  the  north-eastem  side.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  at  8.41  we  have  the  small  village  of 
Vardhates  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  at  a  few  paces  on  the  left  of  the  road 
an  ancient  tumulus,  near  the  angle  where  the 
rocks  of  Trachis  begin  to  overhang  the  plain.  At 
8.46  cross  a  streamlet  running  from  right  to  left 
in  the  direction  of  those  precipices,  and  at  8.52 
arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  with  great  mag- 
nificence and  beauty,  the  bareness  of  the  rock  being 
relieved  at  intervals  by  patches  of  green  shrubs 
hanging  over  it.  Continuing  along  the  foot  of  the 
precipices,  we  arrived  at  8.59  at  their  most  project- 
ing point,  as  observed  from  Zituni,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  several  sources,  issuing  from  below 
the  rocks,  and  collecting  into  two  streams  which 
meet  below  the  projection.  The  united  river  flows 
from  thence  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of 
Moskokhori,  a  little  above  which  village  it  joins 
the  Gurgo-potamo.  The  sources  and  river  are 
called  the  Mavra-n^ria ;  the  streamlet,  which  we 
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crossed  at  8.46,  is  a  branch  of  it  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Gurgo  is  the  Dyras,  and  the  Mavra-neria 
the  Melas,  of  which  word  the  modem  name  is  a 
synonym.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  these  two 
streams,  which  now  unite  and  fall  into  the  Sper- 
cheius^  discharged  themselves  separately  into  the 
sea.  A  little  before  arriving  at  the  projecting 
point,  the  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rivers  and 
springs,  ascends  a  steep  rocky  slope,  which  at  this 
place  forms  the  base  of  the  rocks.  It  continues  thus 
passing  just  above  the  springs  till  9.3,  when  it 
again  enters  the  level  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
From  hence  for  half  a  mile  onwards,  towards  the 
gorge  of  the  Asopus^  there  are  many  catacombs 
excavated  in  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  rocks. 
Some  of  these  have  narrow  entrances,  others  are 
square  and  open,  and  one  has  a  curved  roof. 
Within  they  are  (at  least  all  those  I  entered)  plain 
sepulchral  chambers,  small  and  low.  These  cata- 
combs and  their  distance  from  the  sources  of  the 
Mavra-neria,  agreeing  with  that  of  five  stades, 
which  Herodotus  places  between  the  river  Melas 
and  Trachis,  determine  the  position  of  this  city ; 
the  direction  which  the  rocks  take  from  the  pro- 
jecting point  to  the  Asopus,  equally  justifies  his 
remark,  that  the  Asopus  was  to  the  south  of 
Trachis. 

Fifty-four  years  after  the  events  described  by 
Herodotus,  or  in  the  year  B.  C.  426,  which  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Trachis  received  a 
colony  of  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  made  by  the  Trachinii  in  conjunction 
with  their  neighbours  of  Doris,    from  whom  the 
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Lacedaemonians  were  supposed  to  derive  their 
origin,  that  they  were  harassed  by  the  surrounding 
(Etsei,  and  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves  ^ 
ThucydideSy  from  whom  we  learn  this  fact,  asserts 
diat  Heracleia  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  forty 
stades  from  Thermopylae,  and  of  twenty  from  the 
sea,  which  latter  number,  if  it  be  not  below  the 
truth,  shows  that  the  sea  still  reached  at  that  time 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  heights  of  Thermo- 
pylae. After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermo* 
pylae,  B.C.  191,  Heracleia  was  besieged  and  taken 
fr^m  the  ^tolians  by  the  Romans  under  Acilius, 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  conquest,  as  ex- 
tracted from  Polybius  by  Livy,  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  topography.  The  consul  having  divided 
his  army  into  four  bodies,  placed  one  of  them  on 
the  Asopus,  near  the  gymnasium,  another  near  the 
citadel,  a  third  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Melas,  and  the  fourth  towards  the 
Maliac  gulf.  The  approach  was  most  diflBcult  in 
the  last  direction,  which  is  accounted  for  by  another 
remark  of  the  historian,  namely,  that  the  plain  of 
Heracleia  was  marshy,  and  abounded  in  lofty  trees. 
These,  however,  were  very  useful  to  the  Romans, 
who,  finding  moreover  every  other  kind  of  building 
materials  necessary  for  their  works  in  the  deserted 
houses  of  the  suburbs,  speedily  constructed  towers, 
battering-rams,  and  other  implements  used  by  the 
ancients  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places  ^     The 

'  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  92.  alto  et  undique  prsecipiti  habet. 

^  Sita  est  Heraclea  in  radi-  Contemplatus  omnia  (Consul) 

cibus  (Et88   montis:    ipsa   in  quae  noscenda  erant,   quatuor 

campo,  arcem  imminentem  loco  simul  locis  adgredi  urbem  con- 
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^tolians,  nevertheless  successfully  maintained 
their  positions  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  attack 
for  twenty-four  days,  when  the  consul,  finding  that 
the  enemy's  numbers  and  efforts  were  diminishing, 
resolved  upon  a  general  attack  of  the  lower  town, 
first  deceiving  the  enemy  by  a  feigned  relaxation 
on  his  part,  and  then  making  a  general  assault  in 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night.  The  ^tolians  were 
surprised,  and  retired  into  the  citadel.  The  next 
day  the  consul,  after  allowing  his  troops  to  plunder 
the  town  for  some  hours,  divided  them  into  two 
bodies ;  one  of  these  he  led  by  a  circuitous  route 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  a  rocky  summit^ 
which  was  equal  to  the  citadel  in  height,  and  was 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  chasm  so  narrow,  that  the 
two  summitswere  within  the  range  of  amissile'.  The 


stitait;  a  flumine  Asopo,  qua 
et  gymnasium  est,  L.  Yalerium 
operibus  atque  obpugnationi 
prasposuit :  arcem  extra  muros, 
quae  frequentius  prope  quam 
urbs  habitabatur,  T.  Sempro- 
nio  Longo  obpugnandam  dedit: 
a  sinu  Maliaco,  quae  aditum 
baud  facilem  pars  habebat,  M. 
Baebium,  ab  altero  amniculo, 
quem  Melana  yocant,  adversus 
Dianae  templum,  Ap.  Claudium 
obposiiit:  Horum  magno  cer- 
tamine  intra  paucos  dies  tunes 
arietesque  et  alius  omnis  ad- 
paratus  obpugnandarum  urbium 
perficitur.  £t  quum  ager  He- 
racleensis  paluster  omnis  fre- 
quensque    proceris    arboribus, 


benigne  ad  omne  genujs  operum 
materiam  subpeditabat,  turn 
quia  refugerant  intra  .i^asnia 
^toli,  deserta,  quae  in  yesti- 
bulo  urbis  erant,  tecta  in  varios 
usus  non  tigna  modo  et  tabulas 
sed  laterem  quoque  et  caementa 
et  saxa  variae  magnitudinis 
piaebebant. — Liv.  ].  36,  c.  22. 

'  This  summit  appears  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  fortress  called 
Mycopolis. — Procop.  de  \£dif. 
1.  4,  c.  2. 

'  Revocatos  inde  a  medio 
ferme  die  milites,  quum  in  duas 
divisisset  partes,  unam  radici- 
bus  montium  circumduci  ad 
rupem  jussit,  quae  fastigio  alti- 
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occupation  of  this  height  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the 
Romans  in  the  town  to  ascend  against  the  citadel, 
but  the  ^tolians  were  now  disheartened,  and  the 
citadel  being  crowded  with  women  and  children, 
and  without  any  preparation  for  a  further  defence, 
they  did  not  wait  for  the  assault,  but  surrendered 
at  the  consul's  discretion. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  this  account  that  the 
city  occupied  the  low  ground  between  the  rivers 
Karvunaria  and  Mavra-neria,  extending  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  as  well  as  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  plain  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  The 
citadel  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  same  precipice 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  the  catacombs.  Its 
distance  above  the  town  justifies  the  words  extra 
murosj  which  the  historian  applies  to  it,  and  may 
explain  also  the  assertion  of  Strabo,  that  Heracleia 
was  six  stades  distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis; 
for  although  the  town  of  Heracleia  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  Trachis  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  citadel,  which  according  to  Livy  was 
better  inhabited  in  the  ^tolian  war  than  the  city, 
may  very  possibly  have  been  the  only  inhabited 
part  of  Heracleia  two  centuries  later.  The  Latin 
historian  has  not  left  ns  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  route  taken  by  the  Roman  division  which 
seized  upon  the  summit  near  the  citadel, — ^whether 

tadinis  par,  media  valle  velut  consul  ab  urbe  escensurus  in 

abrupta  ab  arce  erat ;  sed  adeo  arcem,  signum  ab  iis  qui  ab  tergo 

propegeminatacacnminaeorum  in  rapem  evasuri  sunt,  ezpec- 

montium  sunt,  ut  ex  vertice  tabat.    Non  tulere  qui  in  arce 

altero  conjici  tela  in  arcem  pos-  erat,  ^toli,  &c. — Liv.  1.  36, 

sint :  cuTO  dimidia  parte  militum  c.  24. 
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by  the  ravine  of  the  Asopud,  or  round  the  western 
end  of  the  rocks  near  Vardhates.  I  am  informed 
that  some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  of  Heracleia  still 
remain,  hut  they  are  not  visible  from  below ;  and 
as  it  would  require  a  long  detour  on  foot  to  reach 
them,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the 
attempt. 

The  marshy  plain,  which  in  the  consulship  of 
Acilius,  occupied  the  space  between  the  north- 
em  wall  of  Heracleia  and  the  shore  of  the  Ma- 
liac  Gulf,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  nar- 
rower and  more  difficult  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  Heracleia  consequently  more  completely 
commanded  the  passes  from  Thessaly  into  Southern 
Greece,  as  well  along  the  shore  by  Thermopylse 
into  Locris,  as  over  Mount  (Eta  into  Doris ;  and 
this  consideration  illustrates  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  who  informs  us  that  when  Jason  of  Pherae 
returned  from  Boeotia  into  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  (B.C.  371,)  he  destroyed  the  walls  of 
Heracleia,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  an  im- 
pediment to  his  own  free  passage  into  Greece  ^ 
At  a  later  period  its  possession  by  the  iBtolians 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  power  of  that  people  which 
balanced  that  of  Macedonia  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  especially  when  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Epirote  monarchy  they  obtained  Am- 
bracia,  and  thus  extended  their  wings  to  either 
shore  of  continental  Greece.  Had  they  been  a 
virtuous  and  prudent  people,  or  had  they  been 

*    fifl   Tint   Ttlr  'Hpc^fcXciav      rffc  *EX\a&c  ^optveodai, — Xe- 
erc  arer^  oZaav  icaraXajSdvrcc,      noph.  Hellen.  1.  6|  c.  4. 
eipyoiey  ahrov  ei  xov  fiovXoiro 
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guided  at  the  right  time  by  sach  counsellors  as 
their  prsetor  Agelas  of  Naupactus,  they  might 
have  cemented  such  an  alliance  as  would  have 
saved  Greece  from  the  Romans ;  but  all  hope  of 
successful  resistance  was  lost  when  Heracleia  fell, 
and  two  years  afterwards  Ambracia. 

Having  quitted  the  catacombs,  after  a  delay  of 
five  minutes  we  ride  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  point  at  which  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
begins.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  quite  unculti- 
vated, and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  At  9.22  we 
cross  the  Karvunarid  or  AsopuSj  half  a  mile  below 
the  rocky  opening  from  which  it  issues  into  the 
plain,  and  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Mustafa  Bey.  Within  the  gorge  there  are  per- 
pendicular precipices  on  either  side,  as  far  up  the 
stream  as  the  view  admits  :  those  on  the  left  bank 
are  intermixed  with  wood.  The  ravine  after  some 
distance  winds  to  the  eastward,  or  exactly  in  the 
direction  which  Hydames  wished  to  follow  in  his 
march  over  the  mountain.  At  9.40  the  part  of 
the  CEtman  ridge,  on  which  stands  Nevropoli,  and 
which  I  crossed  in  1802  on  the  way  from  Zituni 
and  the  bridge  of  Alemana  to  Gravid,  and 
Salona  is  on  our  right.  A  little  farther  a  tor- 
rent issues  from  a  small  ravine  and  passes  into 
the  plain  in  several  rills,  over  a  slope  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  has  been  formed  in 
process  of  time  by  the  deposition  of  the  torrent : 
a  part  of  the  stream  terminates  in  a  marshy 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  another  part 
serves  to  fill  an  avlaki  used  for  irrigating  some 
cotton-grounds  on  the  left.     As  generally  found 
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at  the  issue  of  torrents  from  the  mountains,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  gravelly,  and  shaded  with 
planes  and  other  trees. 

At  9.48,  half  a  mile  to  our  right,  the  road  to 
Dhamasta  begins  to  ascend  the  mountain  :  we  halt 
three  minutes,  and  then  proceed  through  cotton- 
fields  watered  by  another  small  rill  from  the  hills 
on  the  right.  At  10.4  arrive  at  the  point  where 
begins  the  western  pass,  or  false  Thermopylae,  as 
it  may  be  called.  At  10.8  cross  the  first  stream 
of  mineral  water,  which  runs  with  rapidity  to^ 
wards  the  Sperchevus^  leaving  a  great  quantity  of 
red  deposit.  This  I  take  to  be  the  Pkosnixy  so 
called,  probably,  from  the  colour  of  its  sediment. 
Strabo,  indeed,  derives  the  name  from  a  hero 
Phoenicius ;  but  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  an  heroic 
etymology  for  their  names,  and  as  Herodotus 
clearly  describes  the  Phoenix  to  have  been  in  a 
narrow  psss  westward  of  Anthele,  and  fifteen 
stades  from  the  real  Thermopylae,  which  is  found 
exactly  to  be  true  as  applied  to  this  red  rivulet, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  identity. 
The  junction  of  the  Asopus  and  Spercheius  is  on 
our  left,  a  little  below  the  khan  of  Alemana.  The 
ground  being  still  white  and  hard  with  frost  under 
the  shade  of  the  point,  and  the  air  very  cold,  the 
stream  of  the  Phcenix  is  covered  with  vapour, 
though  it  is  much  cooler  than  that  of  Thermopyke. 
Nor  is  it  so  much  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
red  deposit  also,  which  may  indicate  the  presence 

iron,  shows  that  the  water  difiers  from  that  of 
ThermopylcBj  which  leaves  only  a  white  crust. 
The  plain  between  this  place  and  the  Spercheius, 
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which  is  now  covered  with  a  fine  grass,  furnishing 
pasture  to  sheep  and  goats,  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  springs  in  the  course 
of  ages.  The  soil,  however,  has  not  accumulated 
so  rapidly  here  as  below  the  springs  of  Thermo- 
pylae. At  10.11  we  arrive  at  a  second  salt  spring 
or  source  of  the  Phcenix,  issuing  at  an  angle  of  the 
steep  bank  or  cliff,  and  flowing  to  the  former  rivu- 
let :  here  we  join  the  road  from  Zituni,  which  now 
passes  over  the  foot  of  the  heights.  Below  on  the 
left  are  cotton-fields,  and  in  one  place  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  marsh,  which  in  former  ages  was 
impassable  in  every  part,  and  reached  nearly  to 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  road  over  the  heights 
there  is  a  fountain  of  fresh  water  constructed  in  the 
usual  manner  with  a  low  wall,  a  small  basin,  and 
a  spout  supplied  by  a  pipe.  These  Turkish  foun- 
tains, as  they  are  usually  called,  are  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  Greek  K^vai  continued  to 
the  present  day,  with  such  changes  only  in  the 
decorations  as  the  Turkish  religion  and  manners 
have  required,  arabesques  with  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  or  the  name  of  the  builder,  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  elegant  ornaments  of  architecture, 
or  the  sculptures  allusive  to  their  mythology,  which 
the  Greeks  employed. 

At  10.20  the  heights  terminate,  and  in  one 
minute  more  we  cross  a  stream  of  cold  salt  water, 
frozen  at  the  edges,  and  then  enter  upon  that  which 
Herodotus  calls  the  plain  of  Anthele.  This  is  a 
long  triangular  slope,  formed  of  a  hard  gravelly 
soil  and  covered  with  shrubs.   It  is  bounded  above 
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by  a  rocky  ravine  which  separates  the  cliffs  of  the 
false  from  those  of  the  real  Thermopylse ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  process  of  time 
by  the  alluvial  matter  brought  from  the  mountain 
through  the  gorge.  The  plain  is  broadest  where 
the  road  crosses  it,  narrowing  from  thence  to  a 
point  towards  the  Spercheius,  where  it  terminates. 
The  precipices  at  the  head  of  the  plain  of  AntheU 
prevent  all  approach  on  that  side  except  through 
the  gorge ;  but  this  affords  an  easy  though  very  de- 
fensible access  from  the  plain  of  the  Asopus  by  pass- 
ing above  the  cliffs  of  the  Phomix  or  false  Thermo- 
pylfB.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Anthele,  at 
10.30,  we  cross  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent  now  dry, 
but  flowing  copiously  in  times  of  rain.  On  my 
former  visit  I  searched  in  vain,  when  passing  the 
greatest  part  of  two  days  at  Thermopylae,  for  any 
remains  of  Anthele,  or  of  the  buildings  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  which  formed  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council.  At  10.40  we  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  plain,  and  enter  upon  the  white  elevated 
soil  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  salt-springs  of  the 
proper  Thermopylee.  The  upper  source  is  in  a  corner 
retired  within  the  line  of  termination  of  the  plain  of 
Anthele,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  great  cliffs.  The  soil  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  raised  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  de- 
posit. The  water  is  inclosed  within  a  receptacle 
of  masonry,  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  is  seen 
springing  from  the  earth  below.  Some  small 
superfluities  from  this  basin  run  down  the  white 
slope,  but  the  main  stream  formerly  serving  to 
turn  a  mill  which  is  now  in  ruins,  issues  from  the 
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foot  of  the  slope,  its  previous  course  from  the 
spring  to  the  issue  being  below  the  calcareous 
crust  or  deposit.  Some  of  the  veins  of  water 
which  contribute  to  it  are  visible  through  aper* 
tures  in  the  crust  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  present  surface.  From  the  upper  or 
western  to  the  lower  or  eastern  hot  spring,  the 
distance  is  two  hundred  yards.  Between  them 
a  path  conducts  to  some  vineyards  on  the  table 
summit  of  a  precipice  which  is  advanced  in 
front  of  the  great  cliffs,  but  ascends  no  farther ; 
the  ordinary  path  from  the  pass  to  Drakospilia 
leading  by  a  church  which  is  situated  on  the 
heights  above  the  western  cliffs,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Anthele.  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  immediately  over  the  pass 
(for  the  great  precipices  are  some  distance  farther 
back)  are  covered  with  a  thick  wood  of  wild  olive, 
holly*oak,  lentisk,  and  other  common  shrubs. 

From  the  lower  source  there  is  a  distance  of 
400  yards  to  a  mill  which  is  still  in  use,  the  road 
leading  along  the  avlaki  or  artificial  canal,  which 
conducts  the  water  to  the  mill.  The  water  in  the 
avlaki  is  deep,  and  runs  with  rapidity,  emitting  a 
vapour  which  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell.  The 
sides  of  the  canal,  both  within  and  without,  are 
clothed  with  a  thick  white  fetid  deposit,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  seems  to 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphur.  The  de- 
position of  this  substance  is  so  rapid  that  the  twigs 
of  the  plants  which  hang  into  the  water,  and  even 
the  green  leaves,  are  partly  covered  with  it ;  a  fact 
which  easily  accoimts  for  some  of  the  changes  that 
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have  occurred  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and 
the  strength  of  the  pass  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
three  centuries.  The  water  throws  out  a  great 
volume  of  smoke  as  it  issues  from  the  mill.  It 
appears  that  there  was  formerly  another  mill  below, 
for  the  avlaki  is  continued,  though  in  a  ruinous 
state,  beyond  the  existing  mill,  along  the  foot  of 
the  two  conical  heights  marked  in  the  plan,  the 
easternmost  of  which  is  crowned  with  the  guard 
house  of  the  derveni.  Beyond  this  height  the 
canal  ceases,  and  the  water  is  suffered  to  flow  in  a 
natural  course  down  to  the  river.  A  lake  of  the 
same  water  as  the  springs,  but  not  hot,  occupies 
all  the  space  between  the  mill  and  the  western 
conical  height,  a  distance  of  150  yards;  the  avlaki 
is  there  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  There  is 
another  smaller  pond  behind  the  derveni,  or  eastern 
conical  height,  towards  its  western  side.  The  water 
of  these  pools,  like  that  of  the  principal  hot  source, 
is  very  bright,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  thus 
illustrating  in  some  measure  the  remark  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  the  bluest  water  he  ever  saw  was  in  one 
of  the  baths  at  ThermopylaB\  The  coolness  of  the 
water  of  the  two  lakes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  are  supplied  by  the  subterra- 
neous veins,  for  the  water  being  of  the  same  com- 
position as  that  of  the  hot  springs,  is  probably  hot 
also  at  its  issue  from  the  ground.  The  difference 
in  quality  between  the  water  of  the  Phoenix  and 

*  yXavKoraTOV  fitv  olSa  vBwp  oyofidiovcriy  ol    Biri^wpioi   xv- 

deacrdfitvog  to  ev  QepfuytrvXaic,  rpovs     yvvaiKtlovQ,  —  Pausan. 

ovTi  vov  irdv,  &XX'  oaoy  Kareiaiv  Messen.  c.  35. 
ec    rijv    Ko\vfi(ifi6pav,     ijvTiva 
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that  of  Thermopylae,  is  practically  shown  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  cotton  plantations,  who  carefully 
exclude  the  water  of  Thermopylae  from  the  cotton, 
whereas  they  use  that  of  the  Phoenix  to  irrigate  it. 
Neither  of  the  two  heights  just  mentioned^  though 
very  regular  in  form,  has  the  smallest  appearance 
of  being  artificial,  and  in  fact  each  of  them  is 
united  by  means  of  a  small  ridge  with  the  moun- 
tain :  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  there  is  a 
distance  of  250  yards,  and  400  more  to  the  point 
where  the  road,  leaving  the  white  soil  formed  by 
the  deposit  of  the  thermal  waters,  begins  to  ascend 
through  the  wood.  This  is  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  real  pass  of  Thermopylae,  as  the  plain  of 
Anthele  is  the  western. 

At  a  few  minutes  within  the  wood  stands  a  mill 
turned  by  a  small  torrent  of  fresh  water  from  the 
mountain,  and  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  St. 
George,  above  Mola :  three  men  of  Dhrakospilia 
had  just  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  mill, 
having  hired  it  of  the  convent,  on  condition  of 
paying  thirty-five  kuvelia  of  flour  of  eighteen  okes 
each,  to  the  convent  yearly.  They  inform  me, 
that  though  there  are  thirty  houses  at  Dhrakospilia, 
there  are  no  more  than  four  families  now  residing 
there,  but  that  they  have  little  reason  to  regret  the 
reduction  of  their  numbers,  as  they  are  now  less 
tormented  by  Turkish  visitations,  particularly  that 
of  the  Dervent  Aga,  a  deputy  of  Veljr  Pasha,  who 
has  four  or  five  hundred  men  under  his  command, 
and  travels  continually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  passes,  quartering  and  living  upon  the  villages. 
We  met  some  of  his  palikaria  in  the  pass ;  the 
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Aga  himself  was  at  Neopatra.  There  was  a  sharp 
frost  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain  in  the  pass, 
and  the  edges  of  the  salt  streams  were  frozen* 
Here  in  the  sun,  at  the  mill,  it  is  warmer  than  is 
agreeable.  Not  far  from  this  spot  was  probably 
situated  Alpeni,  or  Alponus,  the  frontier  town  of 
Locris. 

At  12.40  we  continue  to  ascend  through  the 
wood,  in  which,  among  other  shrubs,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  large  myrtles;  at  1.35  cross  the 
foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall,  traceable  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  an  oblique  direction 
towards  the  cliffs,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
those  overhanging  and  forming  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylee,  and  which  are  here  about  half  a  mile  on 
our  right.  Similar  remains  are  observable  between 
the  upper  and  lower  cliiFs  immediately  above  Ther- 
mopylae, the  remains  of  works  by  which  the  pass 
has  at  various  times  been  fortified.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  which  we  cross  in  the  road  are 
nearly  opposite  to  the  height  on  the  left ;  where,  as 
I  mentioned  on  the  25th,  I  found  on  my  former 
visit  a  tumulus,  and  the  foundations  of  a  circular 
monument,  just  above  a  deep  marsh  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spercheius.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Hellenic  wall  was  carried  from  the  cliffs  to 
this  point  as  an  advanced  defence  to  the  pass  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  that  there  stood  the  town  of 
Nicaea.  Thus  far  I  can  see  no  place  where  the 
Persians  could  have  descended.  To  our  left  on 
the  declivity  are  some  small  Kal^via,  and  fields  of 
kalambokki.  At  1.50  we  arrive  at  a  fountain 
immediately  below  a  rocky  ravine,  between  two  of 
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the  lower  heights  of  CaUidrcmus.  This  ravine  is 
stony  and  narrow,  but  is  said  to  afford  a  route, 
though  difficult,  to  Dhrakospilia  and  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  passing  by  the  monastery  of  Ai 
lanni,  which  is  situated  an  hour  above  the  foun- 
tain. With  the  telescope  I  perceive  some  founda- 
tions of  ancient  masonry  on  the  round  summit  of 
the  lower,  which  is  the  smaller  and  westernmost  of 
the  two  heights  bordering  the  ravine.  These  sum* 
mits  which  are  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  foun- 
tain, are  themselves  very  steep,  but  below  them,  as 
well  as  around  the  fountain,  there  is  a  level  pasture 
and  an  easy  descent  in  every  direction,  both  to  the 
maritime  plain  and  to  the  pass.  Leaving  the  fountain 
at  2,  we  cross  half  an  hour  afterwards  a  deep  ravine 
in  which  the  torrents,  descending  from  the  summit 
of  CcUlidromuSy  are  collected  into  one  bed.  It  is  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  passage  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain :  no  more  than  two  hours  being  re- 
quired to  reach  Dhrakospilia  by  this  route,  though 
an  equal  time  is  employed  in  proceeding  to  the 
same  place  from  Ai  lanni,  which  is  only  half  the 
distance.  It  is  probably,  therefore,  the  route  by* 
which  the  Persians  under  Hydarnes  descended 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  for  Hero- 
dotus remarks,  that  their  descent  was  much 
shorter  and  less  circuitous  than  the  route  by  which 
they  ascended  \  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  facility  of  route  afforded  by  the  ravine,  and 
partly  by  the  summit  being  nearer  to  this  end  of 
the  ridge  than  to  the  Asopian  plain,  from  whence 
Hydarnes  began  his  march. 

*  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  223. 
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At  3  we  enter  the  town  of  Pundonitza. 

In  referring  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Thermo- 
pylse,  or  the  allusions  to  it  contained  in  history,  to 
the  real  topography,  we  are  immediately  sensible 
of  the  great  change  which  the  place  has  under- 
gone from  natural  causes  in  the  intermediate  time. 
The  strength  of  Thermopylae  as  a  pass  now  de- 
pends upon  the  season  of  the  year,  for  as  the  sea, 
instead  of  bordering  the  defile,  is  now  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  it,  the  difficulty  of  passing 
Thermopylae  depends  on  the  dry  or  marshy  state  of 
the  plain.  At  the  Phcenix,  or  Western  Pass,  there 
is  still  in  winter  only  a  narrow  road  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  bordered  by  marshes;  but  as  these  in 
summer  aflPord  intervals  for  cultivation,  they  would 
likewise  admit  of  the  passage  of  troops  into  the  plain 
of  Anthele.  In  the  Eastern  Pass,  or  proper  Thermo- 
pylae, there  is  in  like  manner  a  plain,  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the  pass  and  the  Sper- 
cheius,  and  this  plain  also,  although  marshy  and 
sometimes  impassable  in  winter,  is  partly  cultivated 
in  summer,  and  presents  no  difficulties  of  passage. 
Between  this  level  and  the  cliffs,  moreover,  there 
is  a  slope  formed  of  the  calcareous  depositions  of 
the  springs,  dry  at  all  seasons,  and  in  some  places 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 

To  show  how  different  this  state  of  the  place  is 
from  that  which  it  presented  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  extract  the 
description  of  the  pass  by  Herodotus,  together  with 
his  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hun- 
dred heroes.    **  From  the  river  Phoenix,"  he  says. 
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"  to  Thermopylse,  there  is  a  distance  of  fifteen 
stades.  Between  them  stands  the  town  named 
Anthele,  near  which  the  Asopus  falls  into  the  sea. 
Here  the  country  is  open,  and  contains  the  temple 
of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  and  the  seats  of  the  Am- 
phictyones,  and  the  temple  of  Amphictyon.  Xerxes 
the  king  stationed  his  army  in  Trachinia  of  Melis, 
and  the  Greeks  in  the  pass  called  by  the  natives 
Pyl8B,but  Thermopylae  by  the  Greeks  in  general^" 
The  following  passage  is  more  particular :  "  The 
entrance  into  Greece  through  Trachis  is  half  a 
plethrum  in  breadth  *  where  it  is  most  confined. 
The  narrowest  part  of  all  the  country,  however,  is 
not  there,  but  before  and  behind  Thermopylae  :— 
behind,  near  Alpeni,  where  the  road  admits  only 
of  one  chariot ;  and  before,  at  the  river  Phoenix, 
near  the  city  Anthele,  where  also  the  space  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  single  carriage.  To  the 
westof  Thermopylae  a  mountain  inaccessible,  preci- 
pitous, and  lofty,  extends  to  (Eta.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  defile,  are  the  sea  and  marshes.  In  the 
Strait  are  the  hot-baths  called  by  the  natives  Chytri, 
where  stands  an  altar  of  Hercules  •.  Anciently  there 
was  a  wall  with  a  gate  in  the  pass,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Phocenses,  when  fearful  of  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Thessali,  who  had  come  from  Thes- 
protia  to  inhabit  the  (Eolic  land  which  they  now 
possess.  The  Phocenses  used  every  contrivance  to 
shut  the  entrance  of  their  land  against  the  Thessali, 
and  among  other  things  let  loose  the  hot  water  upon 

*  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  200.  importance,  see  p.  30. 

•  This    is   the  pass,   which  '  The  waters  were  sacred  to 
afterwards  made   Heracleia  of     Hercules. — Strabo,  p.  428. 
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the  pass  to  form  a  torrent.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  wall  lay  in  ruins,  the  Greeks  thought  right,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  to  repair  it,  and  make  use  of 
it  as  a  defence  against  the  barbarians.  They  re- 
solved also,  as  the  town  Alpeni  was  very  near,  that 
the  Greeks  in  the  Strait  should  be  supplied  from 
thence  with  provisions.  In  this  pass  the  Greeks, 
having  examined  the  places  and  found  them  con- 
venient, resolved  to  await  the  attack,  judging  that 
here  the  barbarians  could  neither  derive  advantage 
from  their  immense  numbers,  nor  make  use  of 
their  cavalry.  Having  departed  therefore  from 
the  Isthmus  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy  in  Pieria,  some  went  in  ships  to  Arte- 
misium,  and  others  by  land  to  Thermopylae*."  Of 
the  road  over  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Callidro- 
mus  the  historian  thus  speaks : — '*  This  path*  was 
discovered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melis,  who  made 
use  of  it  to  conduct  the  Thessalians  against  the 
Phocenses,  when  the  latter  shut  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae with  a  wall ;  from  that  time  the  path  had 
been  of  no  use  to  the  people  of  Melis.  It  began 
from  the  rocky  opening^  of  the  Asopus,  and  was 
named,  as  well  as  the  mountain  over  which  it 
leads,  Anopaea.  It  passes  over  the  crest  of  the 
mountain^,  and  terminates  towards  Alpeni,  the 
frontier  town  of  Locris,  and  towards  the  rock 
called  Melampygus,  and  the  seats  of  the  Cercopes, 
where  the  road  is  narrowest.  By  this  path  the 
Persians  marched,"  &c. 


^  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  176.  '  ^lair^ayoc. 

^  &Tpairos,  *  Kara  po-Xiy  tov  ovpioc 
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Three  accidents  concarred  to  frustrate  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Panhellenic  council  at  the  isthmus 
to  defend  Thermopylae.  They  Y/ere  ignorant  of 
the  path  oyer  Mount  Anopeea,  by  which  the  posi- 
tion might  be  taken  in  reverse,  Leonidas  himself 
having  only  been  informed  of  it  by  the  Trachinii 
on  his  arrival,  when  he  sent  1000  Phocenses  to 
defend  that  route  \  Secondly,  there  was  no  ex- 
pectation when  Leonidas  marched  from  the  isth- 
mus that  the  troops  at  Thermopyloe  would  be  soon 
attacked,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  none 
of  the  allied  states  dispatched  more  than  a  small 
force  in  the  first  instance.  And  lastly,  a  religious 
ceremony,  as  had  happened  in  the  former  Persian 
invasion,  contributed  to  interpose  a  delay  in  the 
movements  of  the  main  body  of  the  Spartans,  while 
the  Olympic  games  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
rest  of  Greece.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Spar- 
tans would  not  have  sent  any  of  their  forces  so 
soon,  had  it  not  been  with  a  view  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  allies,  and  thereby  prevent  them 
from  embracing  the  interests  of  Persia  *. 

The  allies  had  only  time  to  reach  Thermopylae 
and  repair  the  Phocian  wall,  when  the  Persians 
made  their  appearance  before  the  pass.  On  the 
part  of  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Spar- 
tans, there  was  a  wish  to  reserve  their  efforts  for 
the  defence  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  but  as  this 
gave  great  offence  to  the  men  of  Phocis  and  Lo- 
cris,  who  were  supported  by  Leonidas,  it  was  at 
last  resolved  to  remain  at  Thermopylae,   and  to 

'  Herodot.  1.  7,  c  175.  212.  '  Ibid.  c.  206. 

217. 
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dispatch  messengers  to  hasten  the  march  of  the 
remainder  of  the  allied  forces*.  Xerxes,  meantime, 
had  been  informed  that  a  small  body  of  men,  headed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  king  Leonidas, 
occupied  the  pass ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that 
they  really  meant  to  defend  it  against  his  multi- 
tude, though  such  was  the  positive  assurance  of 
Demaratus  king  of  Sparta,  who,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Hippias  the  king  of  Athens  had  guided 
Datis  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  accompanied  the 
Persian  monarch  in  the  present  expedition. 
Xerxes  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  real 
numbers  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  single  horseman 
whom  he  sent  for  information,  and  who  was  allowed 
to  approach  unmolested,  found  only  the  three  hun-. 
dred  Spartans  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  which 
concealed  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  forces.  The 
Spartans  were  engaged,  some  in  their  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  others  in  combing  their  hair,  which 
being  their  custom  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
exposing  their  lives  to  imminent  danger,  proved 
to  Demaratus  that  they  were  resolved  upon  defend- 
ing the  position  to  the  last  extremity.  Xerxes, 
however,  was  still  incredulous,  and  wasted  four 
days  in  expectation  of  their  retreat.  On  the  fifth 
he  sent  a  detachment  of  Medes  and  Cissi  against 
them.  These,  and  others  who  succeeded  them, 
having  fought  the  whole  day  without  making  any 
impression  upon  the  Greeks,  Xerxes  was  at  length 
convinced  that  though  he  had  many  men  he  had 
few  soldiers'.     On  the  sixth  day  from   that  on 

*  Herodot.  1.  7,  c  176,  207. 

'  iroXXoi  fjity  &ydpwKoiy  okiyoi  he  ayhpe^,  c.  210. 
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which  the  Persian  horseman  reconnoitred  the 
Grreeks,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Immortals ' ; 
bnt  these  also  soon  found  that  their  numbers  were 
of  no  advantage  in  such  narrow  ground,  against 
the  long  spears  and  large  shields  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  the  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  this  day's  action,  retired  several  times 
as  if  defeated,  and  then  suddenly  facing  about, 
overthrew  great  numbers  of  their  opponents  *. 

On  the  following  day  the  Greeks  were  not  less 
successful  in  maintaining  their  post.  All  the 
allies  were  present  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
guarding  the  passage  over  the  mountain.  Xerxes^ 
convinced  at  length  of  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  Greek  soldier,  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  as  might  have  made  Mount  (Eta 
the  term  of  his  expedition,  had  the  allied  forces 
of  the  Greeks  arrived  in  time  to  defend  the  upper 
passage  of  Mount  Anopsea  as  well  as  Thermopylee 
had  already  been  defended.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  operations  that  the 
Persian  king  obtained  from  a  Trachinian  named 
Ephialtes,  whose  countrymen  had  joined  the  Per- 
sian army  *,  a  knowledge  of  the  path  over  the 

*    So    called   because  they  well  suited  for  action  in  a  plain, 

were  always  kept  complete  to  but  unfit  to  contend  with  the 

the  number  of  10,000;   their  Lacedsemonians   in  the   Pass, 

commander  was  Hydames. —  who,  secure  under  the  cover  of 

Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  83.  their    large    shields,    inflicted 

'  Diodorus  (1.  11,  c.  7)  re-  their  blows  with  fatal  certainty 

marks,  that  the  small  shields  upon  the  light-armed  and  ill- 

and  short  javelins  of  the  Per-  protected  Persians, 
sians  rendered  them  agile,  and         '  Ctes.  Persic.  24. 
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mountain,  by  which  he  might  send  a  body  of  men 
into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  attack  their 
position  on  both  sides  \  In  the  evening,  Hy dames 
with  the  Immortals  began  his  passage  over  the 
mountain,  by  a  circuitous  path  which  at  first 
ascended  the  ravine  of  the  Asopus.  He  marched 
all  night,  with  the  mountains  of  the  CEtsei  on  the 
right,  and  those  of  the  Trachinii  on  the  left,  and 
arrived  at  daybreak  near  the  place  where  the 
Phocians  were  posted.  As  the  enemy  advanced, 
unseen,  through  a  forest  of  oaks  which  covered 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  the  Phocians 
would  have  been  surprised  had  not  the  rustling  of 
the  dead  leaves  under  the  feet  of  the  enemy, 
which  the  calmness  of  the  morning  rendered  au- 
dible, advertized  them  of  the  approach  of  a  large 
body  of  men.  They  had  only  time  to  arm,  when 
a  shower  of  Persian  arrows  obliged  them  to  retreat 
to  a  more  defensible  position  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  *,  where  imagining  that  the  enemy 
had  come  expressly  to  attack  them,  they  prepared 
to  resist  to  the  last.  This  movement  being  pre- 
cisely what  the  Persians  wished,  they  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  Phocians,  but  descended  the 
mountain.  Meantime,  the  Greeks  at  ThermopylsB 
had  heard  of  the  movement  of  Hydarnes,  and  the 
whole  camp  was  informed  of  it  before  day-light. 
A  council  was  immediately  held ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  all  the  Greeks  should  retire  to 
their  respective  cities,  except  the  Lacedaemonians, 


*  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  218. 

'  im  Tov  ovpsog  roy  K6pvfjLfioy.'^c,  218. 
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Thespienses^andThebans.  Ephialtes,  haying  calcu- 
lated that  he  should  arrive  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Thermopylae  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  had 
recommended  to  Xerxes  to  attack  the  Greeks  in 
front  about  that  time.  The  Persians  advanced 
accordingly,  and  Leonidas  met  them  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  pass,  having  advanced  in  front  of  the 
wall.  Great  numbers  of  the  Persians  were  slain, 
many  fell  into  the  sea,  and  many  were  trodden  to 
death  under  the  feet  of  their  own  comrades.  The 
Greeks,  knowing  that  they  could  not  avoid  their 
fate  when  the  Persians  should  arrive  in  the  rear, 
fought  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  and  having 
broken  their  spears,  came  to  action  with  their 
swords  alone.  Here  fell  Leonidas,  and  two  of  the 
half  brothers  of  Xerxes.  The  chief  contest  was 
now  for  the  body  of  the  Spartan  king,  which  the 
Greeks  at  length  gained  possession  of,  after  having 
four  times  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat.  Thus 
each  side  had  alternately  the  advantage,  until  the 
arrival  of  Hydarnes,  when  the  Greeks,  retreating 
to  the  narrowest  ground,  retired  behind  the  wall, 
and  from  thence  gained  the  hill  in  the  pass,  upon 
which  a  stone  lion  was  afterwards  erected  in 
honour  of  Leonidas.  Here,  assailed  on  every  side, 
they  were  all  buried  under  the  missile  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans, 
who  had  been  retained  by  Leonidas  solely  because 
their  city  was  already  suspected  of  medizing ;  and 
who,  when  the  Greeks  retreated  to  the  hill,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Persians,  when  some  were 
slain  as  they  approached ;  the  rest  had  quarter, 
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but  were  afterwards  branded  with  the  royal  mark 
of  Xerxes  ^ 

Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Justin,  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  death  of  the  Spartans,  repre- 
senting that  they  penetrated  in  the  night  into  the 
camp  of  Xerxes,  and  there  fell,  after  slaughtering 
the  Persians  for  several  hours.  This  improbable 
tale  deserves  not  a  moment's  confidence,  when  op- 
posed to  the  historian  who  was  a  cotemporary  of 
the  heroes  of  Thermopylce. 

According  to  an  epitaph  on  the  polyandrium  at 
Thermopylae,  cited  by  Herodotus,  *^4000Pelopon- 
nesians  fought  there  against  300  myriads^/'  His 
enumeration,  however,  amounts  only  to  3100*. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  Isocrates 
and  Diodorus  were  right  in  supposing  the  300 
Spartans  to  have  been  exclusive  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians^.    From  the  cities  of  Greece  northward  of 

'  Herodot.    1.     7.   c   233.      and  gives  it  as  an  instance  of 
Plutarch  (de  Malign.  Herodot.)      the  malice  of  Herodotus, 
denies  the  truth  of  this  story, 

*  Mvptao'iv  VOTE  T^^€  rpiriKotrlaic  ifJLaxovTOf 
'EiC  HeXoTTOvvatrov  ^iXid^eQ  riropeQ, 

Ap.  Herodot.  I.  7,  c.  228. 

'        800  Spartans.  Total,  3100 

1000  Tegeatae  and  Man-  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  202. 

tinenses.  ^  Isocrat.  paneg.  vol.  i.  p. 

120  of  Orchomenus  in  223. — ^in  Archid.  vol.  ii.  p.  78, 

Arcadia.  ed.  Auger. — Diodor.  1. 1 1,  c.  4. 

1000  other  Arcadians.  In  the  former  the  number  is 

400  Corinthians.  1000  altogether.   In  the  latter, 

200ofPhlius.  1000   besides   the  300   Spar- 

80  of  Mycense.  tans. 
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the  Isthmus  there  were  about  3000  \  and  as  all  the 
7000  were  hoplitae,  and  were  undoubtedly  attended 
by  a  proportion  of  light-armed,  it  is  probable  that 
about  10,000  Greeks  were  assembled,  when  the 
impossibility  of  defending  the  pass  having  been 
proved,  the  Spartans  and  Thespienses  alone  under 
Leonidas  and  Demophilus,  devoted  themselves,  by 
remaining,  to  certain  destruction*. 

The  Persian  land  forces  assembled  in  Melis 
amounted,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  80,000 
Asiatic  cavalry,  and  two  millions  of  infantry,  among 
whom  were  included  300,000  Europeans  from 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  other  stAes  of 
Greece,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp  were 
even  more  numerous  than  the  combatants'.  The 
only  proof  which  the  historian  has  left  to  cor- 
roborate this  statement  is  the  mural  measure- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  infantry  in  the  plain  of 
Doriscus  in  Thrace,  where  10,000  men  having 
been  set  apart  and  made  to  stand  close  together,  a 
wall  was  built  round  them,  and  the  inclosure  was 
successively  filled  until  the  whole  army  was  thus 
counted,  and  found  to  amount  to  1,700,000*. 

Such  a  process,  if  carefully  and  fairly  executed, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  produce  an  approxi* 
mation  to  the  truth  within  10,000.     It  is  obvious, 

'    700  of  Thespia.  oned  at  6000   by  Pausaniaa, 

400  of  Thebes.  but  much  more  probably  by 

1000  Phodans.  Diodorus  at  1000. 

*  To  these  Pausanias  (Pho- 

2100,  to  whom  are  to  be  cic.  c.  20)  adds  the  Mycenaei. 

added  the    Eastern  Locrians,  '  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  184,  185. 

(Herodot.  ubi  sup.)  who  went  *  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  60. 
TararpaTig.     These  are  reck- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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however,  that  there  may  have  been  many  persons 
interested  in  producing  a  false  muster.  We  may 
readily  credit  that  the  host  of  Xerxes  was  one  of 
the  largest  which  ever  entered  an  enemy's  country. 
Asiatic  armies  have  always  been  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  other  countries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  structure  of  society,  which 
pervades  almost  the  whole  of  that  continent.  And 
in  this  instance  we  know  the  numbers  assembled 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  four-years'  preparation, 
to  have  been  collected  from  the  whole  Persian 
empire,  which  then  included  Egypt  as  well  as  all 
Western  Asia,  and  to  have  been  augmented  by  the 
forces  of  Europe,  from  the  extremity  of  Thrace  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta.  But  some  of  the  same 
causes,  which  facilitate  the  collection  of  large 
armies  in  the  east,  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  certainty  as  to  their  exact  numbers ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  in  an  enemy's 
country  for  such  a  multitude,  although  attended  as 
they  were  by  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  states  which 
supplied  the  troops,  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  a 
disbelief  in  the  numbers  of  Herodotus. 

The  silence  of  Persian  history  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece  has  been  supposed  to  invalidate  the  truth 
of  the  whole  transaction,  or  at  least  to  show  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  an  expedition  of  some  pro- 
vincial satrap,  magnified  by  Grecian  vanity,  and 
which  being  unsuccessful,  the  Persians  took  no 
great  pains  to  record.  But  no  person  who  has  re- 
flected on  the  history  of  Greece,  or  has  read  Hero- 
dotus with  attention,  will  easily  entertain  such  an 
opinion.     With  the  sole  exception  of  the  amount 
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of  the  enemy^s  land  forces,  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  who  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Persian  invasion  has  left  us  one  of 
the  most  cautious  and  accurate  narratives  that  ever 
was  written,  not  even  excepting  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Polybius.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  is  no  more 
recorded  in  Persian  history  than  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  Greece.  The  oblivion  of  both  these 
events  we  may  attribute  to  the  same  cause :  namely, 
the  total  loss  of  the  literature  and  history  of  ancient 
Persia,  of  which  the  arrow-headed  character  was 
the  element.  A  few  names  only  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  seem  to  have  escaped  that  literary 
wreck. 

The  following  are  a  few  reflexions  occurring  on 
a  view  of  the  scene  of  this  celebrated  event.  Ther- 
mopylae appears  to  have  been  the  name  generally 
applied  to  the  whole  road  or  passage  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Callidromus,  from  the  plain  of  the  Asopas 
to  the  woody  slopes  which  commence  a  little  beyond 
the  modem  derv^ni.  Bat  it  is  distinctly  divisible 
into  three  parts,  the  pass  of  the  Phoenix,  the  plain 
of  Anthele,  and  Thermopylae  proper.  The  latter 
was  the  only  part  very  defensible  against  a  great 
disparity  of  numbers ;  for,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, it  is  not  difficult  to  turn  the  pass  of  the 
Phoenix  from  the  westward,  and  to  descend  upon 
the  plain  of  Anthele,  which  being  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  leaves  only  for  the  real  Stena 
or  pass,  the  part  where  are  the  hot  springs, 
anciently  called  Chytri,  and  now  Therma',  toge- 

'  rd  Qepfia, 
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ther  with  the  two  ponds  of  the  same  kind  of  water, 
and  the  two  conical  heights.  Above  all  these  rise 
immediately  steep  woody  slopes  mixed  with  rocky 
precipices,  behind  which  are  other  precipices  still 
higher,  which  impede  all  communication  but  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  by  the  hot  sources,  ponds,  and 
conical  heights.  Herodotus  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wall  of  the  Phocians  was  built  a  little 
eastward  of  the  western  salt  spring,  which  issues 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  Anthele,  so  that  the  current  from  this 
spring  may  have  flowed  along  the  exterior  side  of 
the  wall.  The  koXwvo^  bv  ry  £<toS^,  or  hilP  in  the 
pass,  which  was  the  last  retreat  of  the  Spartans, 
and  where  the  stone  lion  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  I  take  to  have  been  the  western  of  the 
two  small  heights,  this  being  nearest  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Phocian  wall,  and  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  pass,  which  begins  to  widen  near  the  hill  of  the 
Derveni.  The  latter  moreover  being  rocky,  whereas 
the  former  is  smooth  and  even,  will  better  corre- 
spond to  the  rock  Melampygus,  upon  which  were 
the  KcpjcbiTTbiv  ?8pac,  or  seats  of  the  Cercopes*.  A 
little  beyond  this  hill  eastward,  the  pass  termi- 
nates :    the    woody    heights,    which   rise   steeply 


^  The  word  KoXtavoi  is  used  The  rock  Melampygus  was  so 

by  Plutarch  as  well  as   He-  called  from  a  ridiculous  fivdoc, 

rodotus,  and  applies  precisely  connected  with  this  feat  of  Her- 

to  such  heights  as  the  two  in  cules,  which  forms  the  subject 

the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  of  a  very  ancient  sculpture  on 

'  The  Cercopes  were  robbers  a  metope  of  one  of  the  temples 

who  infested  the  pass,  and  who  of  Selinus  in  Sicily, 
were    subdued    by    Hercules. 
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from  the  saline  sources  and  ponds,  diminish  in 
height,  and  at  the  same  time  recede  to  the 
southward,  leaving  at  their  feet  a  long  practi- 
cable slope  covered  with  wood,  which  reaches  to 
the  marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius, 
and  which  I  traversed  on  quitting  ThermopyUe  for 
Pundonitza. 

In  regard  to  the  route  of  Hydames  from  the 
plain  of  Trachis,  over  Mount  Callidromus,  other- 
wise named  Anopsea,  to  Alpeni,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  from  the  words  of  Herodotus,  that  it  began 
by  ascending  the  ravine  of  the  Asopus',  which, 
having  (as  before  remarked)  a  direction  from 
the  eastward,  and  being  perfectly  concealed,  was 
thus  well  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  movement 
of  Hydarnes.  After  following  the  ravine  for 
some  distance,  a  rugged  and  circuitous  ascent 
would  conduct  him  to  Dhamasta,  from  whence  the 
route  was  comparatively  easy  to  Dhrakospilia,  a 
little  beyond  which  probably  was  the  position  of 
the  Phocians.  After  engaging  with  them  until 
they  retreated  to  the  neighbouring  summit  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Saromata,  he  descended  by 
the  torrent,  which  I  crossed  at  2.30,  and  turning 
westward  on  arriving  at  the  modern  route  from 
Pundonitza  to  ThermopyhB,  reached,  without  any 
further  difficulty,  the  position  of  Alpeni  and  the 
eastern  end  of  the  pass.  As  he  quitted  the  camp 
of  Xerxes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  arrived 


■  "Ex**   ^*   ^^^    ^   ArpaTToc      Siac^ayoc    fUoyro^. — Herodot. 
avTTi'    Apx^Tat    fiev    Airo    rov      1. 7,  c.  216. 
'Atrwirov  worafwv   rov  cia   r^c 
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at  the  Phocian  position  at  day -break,  he  was  about 
eight  hours  on  his  march,  the  transaction  having 
taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Even  if 
the  road  had  been  as  good  as  the  ground  could 
possibly  admit,  the  distance  could  not  have  been 
less  than  twelve  miles  :  on  considering,  therefore, 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent  from  the  vale  of  the 
Asopus,  the  varied  surface  of  the  mountain  in  the 
upper  region,  the  necessary  halts  and  other  delays 
incidental  to  the  march  of  10,000  men  by  such 
a  path  as  the  historian  has  described,  partly 
through  a  thick  forest,  and  in  the  night,  the  time 
does  not  seem  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  dis* 
tance  to  be  performed.  The  descent  was  not 
much  less  than  the  ascent  in  actual  distance  but 
was  very  diflferent  in  other  respects,  being  little 
encumbered  with  rugged  ground  or  forests; 
and  the  march  was  performed  by  day.  These 
causes  combined  would  produce  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  time  ;  so  that  Hydarnes  probably  was 
not  more  than  five  hours  in  the  descent,  in- 
cluding the  delay  occasioned  by  the  skirmish  with 
the  Phocians,  and  may  have  arrived  at  Alpeni 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  the  historian's  narrative  is,  that  he  states 
Hydarnes,  in  commencing  his  march,  to  have  left 
the  mountains  of  the  CEtsei  on  his  right  hand,  and 
those  of  the  Trachinii  on  his  left,  which  tends  to 
the  belief  that  he  began  his  ascent  from  the  plain 
to  the  westward  of  the  Trachinian  rocks,  about  the 
modem  Vardhates.  But  as  this  would  have  dou- 
bled the  distance,  and  the  words  of  Herodotus  de- 
cisively indicate  the  ravine  of  the  Karvunaria  as 
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the  begiiming  of  his  route,  we  are  to  conclude  that 
all  the  summits  above  the  city  of  Trachis  and  the 
Trachinian  rocks,  on  one  of  which  the  citadel  of 
Heracleia  was  afterwards  built,  then  belonged  to 
the  GStsei.  The  Trachinia,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
comprehended  all  the  mountain  Cdilidromus,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  Locris ;  and  thus,  notwith- 
standing the  city  Trachis  was  on  the  right  of  Hy- 
dames,  the  (Etasan  mauntainsy  during  a  great  part  of 
his  march,  may  have  been  on  the  right,  while  the 
Trachinian  were  on  his  left.  The  stillness  of  the 
dawn,  which  saved  the  Phocians  from  being  sur- 
prised, is  very  characteristic  of  the  climate  of 
Greece  in  the  season  when  the  occurrence  took 
place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  circumstances 
occurring  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  invasion,  is 
an  interesting  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  veracity 
of  the  historian. 

A  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  in  the  year  B.C.  279,  the  Gauls, 
whose  appetite  for  plunder  had  been  more  excited 
than  satisfied  by  that  of  Italy,  lUyria,  Pannonia,  and 
Thrace,  turned  their  steps  towards  Greece,  which 
then  offered  a  more  tempting  field  for  the  plun- 
derer than  any  country  in  the  world.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  Macedonia,  where  in 
two  successive  years  they  defeated  Ptolemy  Ce 
raunus  and  Sosthenes  K  Elated  with  this  success, 
they  now  advanced  towards  the  southern  provinces 
of  Greece,  having  principally  in  view  the  pillage  of 


*  Polyb.    1.  9,  c.  35.      Pausan.    Phocic.    c.    19.      Justin. 
1.  24,  c.  5. 
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the  temples  of  Greece,  and  particalarly  that  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  met  at  Thermopylae  by  an  allied 
army  of  Greeks,  amounting  to  about  23,000  infantry 
and  2000  cavalry  \  together  with  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  which  could  be  collected.  The  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  led  by  Callippus,  son  of  Moerocles. 
The  Greeks,  having  destroyed  the  bridges  of  the 
Spercheius,  and  stationed  a  body  of  troops  to  op- 
pose the  Gauls  in  crossing  at  the  same  point,  Bren- 
nus  effected  a  passage  with  10,000  men  nearer  to 
the  sea,  where  the  river  spreading  over  the  low 
grounds  formed  a  lake  and  marshes  instead  of  the 
single  and  steady  stream  which  it  presented  higher 
up.  Loftiness  of  stature,  says  Pausanias,  being  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race,  some  of 
their  tallest  men  waded  over  the  marshes,  while 

'  The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  the  several  contingents, 
by.  Pausanias : — 

FooU  Horse. 

From  Boeotia 10,000 500 

Phocis    3,000 500 

Locris  Opontia 700 

Megaris   ...  ••• 400 

JEtolia 7,090 

Athens 1,000 600 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria  . .         500 
Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia    500 


23,190  1,500 

Add  for  the  horse  of  the  Megaienses 
and  JStoli,  whose  numbers  are  not 
specified,  about • 800 


TotaU  23,190  2,300 
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some  employed  their  shields  as  rafts,  and  others 
passed  over  by  swimming.  The  Greeks  then  with- 
drew their  forces  from  the  river,  and  retired  within 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  next  measure  of 
Breunus  was  that  of  obliging  the  people  of  Melis 
to  construct  bridges  over  the  Spercheius,  and  he 
then  crossed  with  his  whole  army,  which  had  con- 
sisted, when  he  first  entered  Greece,  of  upwards 
of  200,000  men  \  After  having  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants  around 
Heracleia,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  ^tolians,  he  proceeded  against'  the  Greeks 
in  Thermopylae.  Being  informed  of  their  amount 
by  some  fugitives,  and  despising  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  he  attacked  them  at  sun-rise  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass.  But  neither  the  military  skill  nor  the  armour 
of  the  Gallic  infantry,  qualified  them  to  contend 
with  Greeks.  Their  shields  were  a  very  insuffi- 
cient  covering,  and  their  swords  were  made  to  cut 
only,  having  no  point*.  The  cavalry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
rocks  and  torrents  was  of  no  use  on  either  side. 
The  Gauls  attacked  with  their  accustomed  impe- 
tuosity *,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  perseverance 

'        Horse    20,400 

Two  mounted  attendants  to  each  horseman.  •     40,800 
Infentry     • 152,000 


213,200 

According  to    Justm,    the  Gauls   entered    Macedonia  with 
120,000  infantry,  and  15,000  cavalry. 

*  Polyb.   1.   2,   c.  30.  33 ;  '  Id.  1.  2,  c.  33.  35. 

1.  3,  c.  114. 
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notwithstanding  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  battle- 
axes  and  swords  of  the  hoplitas,  as  well  as  by  the 
javelins  and  arrows  of  the  light-armed.  Many 
even  drew  out  the  missiles  of  the  Grreeks  from 
their  own  bodies,  to  hurl  them  back  upon  the 
enemy.  Unable,  therefore,  with  all  their  efforts 
to  obtain  any  advantage,  they  regained  their  camp, 
after  considerable  loss,  by  a  retreat  as  tumultuous 
and  confused  as  their  attack  had  been,  and  in 
which  those  who  were  trodden  to  death  by  their 
own  comrades  or  who  were  lost  in  the  marshes^ 
were  not  less  numerous  than  those  who  fell  in 
the  engagement.  The  success  of  the  day  was 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  Athenian  galleys, 
'which  were  conducted  with  great  difficully  and 
danger  through  the  marshes,  until  their  missiles 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  the  battle,  a  body  of 
Gauls  ascended  Mount  CEta  by  a  narrow  path 
near  the  ruins  of  Trachis,  not  with  a  view  of  cross- 
ing the  mountain  into  the  rear  of  the  Greek  posi- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  situated  above  the  ruins  of  Trachis. 
They  were  met  and  beaten  by  the  ^tolians  from 
Heracleia,  whose  commander,  Telesarchus,  fell  in 
the  action.  Brennus  now  attempted  to  detach  the 
jEtolians  from  the  confederate  army,  by  under- 
taking an  expedition  into  their  country  with  the 
view  of  thus  obliging  them  to  march  to  its  defence : 
40,000  Gallic  infantry  and  8000  horse  having 
crossed  the  Spercheius,  as  if  marching  into  Thes- 
saly,  suddenly  entered  ^tolia  and  attacked  Gal- 
lium, which  they  took  and  treated  with  the  most 
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merciless  cruelty ;  but  having  been  encountered 
on  their  return  by  the  ^tolians  from  Thermopylae 
reinforced  from  various  parts  of  ^tolia,  they  were 
completely  defeated,  and  not  half  their  number 
returned  to  the  camp  of  Brennus. 

An  example  of  that  selfishness  and  disunion 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  Greece  in  every  age 
was  now  destined  to  favour  the  invader.  The 
Heracleotae  and  ^nianes,  tired  of  the  protracted 
stay  of  the  enemy  in  their  territory,  and  thinking 
only  of  the  readiest  means  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  evil,  undertook  to  guide  the  Gauls  across 
Mount  Callidromus  by  the  same  path  ^  which  the 
Persians  had  followed.  Brennus  resolved  upon 
conducting  the  expedition  in  person.  Leaving 
Acichorius,  therefore,  in  charge  of  the  main  army, 
with  orders  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  front,  as  soon 
as  those  who  crossed  the  mountain  should  arrive 
in  their  rear,  he  ascended  Callidromus  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men. 

A  body  of  Phocians,  for  the  defence  of  the  road, 
had  been  stationed  on  the  mountain,  as  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  and  to  as  little  purpose.  A  dense 
vapour  covering  the  summit,  the  Phocians  were 
not  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls  until 
they  were  attacked,  when,  after  a  short  resistance,- 
they  retreated  with  all  expedition  to  their  comrades 
at  ThermopylflB.  The  whole  army  then  embarked 
in  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  thus  effected  its  re- 
treat without  further  loss.     Brennus,  upon  leam- 


'  &Tpairoc  is  the  word  ap-      from  Herodotus  to  Procopius. 
plied  to  this  road  by  all  authors      The  modem  word  is  fiovordri. 
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ing  that  Thennopyl»  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
without  waiting  for  Acichorius  marelied  forward 
to  Delphi,  where  he  suflPered  a  variety  of  disasters 
which  the  Greeks  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  immediate  interposition  of  Apollo  in  defence  of 
his  sanctuary.  If  Pausanias  was  truly  informed, 
the  Greeks  were  assisted  on  this  occasion  both  by 
an  earthquake  which  detached  some  of  the  rocks 
of  Parnassus  and  rolled  them  upon  the  enemy,  and 
by  a  thunder-storm  which  was  succeeded  by  snow 
and  a  supernatural  degree  of  cold.  The  next  day 
they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Phocians, 
when  Brennus  with  difficulty  escaped,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Acichorius.  A  panic  terror  caused 
the  Gauls  to  kill  one  another;  and  the  Greeks, 
assembling  from  all  sides,  harassed  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  with  difficulty  they  regained  the 
Spercheius,  when  they  were  again  so  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  Thessalians,  that,  if  Pausanias  is 
to  be  believed,  not  one  returned  from  Greece. 

Although  there  may  be  some  superstitious  ex- 
aggeration in  the  accounts  which  obtained  credit 
in  Greece  of  this  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  none  of  the 
circumstances  are  incredible  in  a  country  so  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes,  and  thunder-storms,  and  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  mountains. 
No  place  in  Greece  is  more  likely  than  Delphi  to 
be  the  scene  of  such  a  conflict  of  the  elements,  or 
is  better  suited,  by  its  local  peculiarities  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  upon  ignorant  strangers  which 
Pausanias  has  described.  When  terror  had  once 
overpowered  the  minds  of  the  invaders  their  de- 
struction easily  followed,  exposed  as  they  were  to 
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an  enemy  well  acquainted  with  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  ready  to  harass  them 
in  their  retreat  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
passes  in  Greece. 

In  the  year  207  B.C.,  when  Eastern  Greece 
was  the  seat  of  war  between  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, son  of  Demetrius,  and  the  ^tolians,  who 
were  then  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae was  fortified  by  the  iEtolians  with  a  foss  and 
dyke,  which  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  Philip'. 
Sixteen  years  afterwards,  Thermopyl®  was  occu- 
pied by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  when  at  war 
with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  in  alliance  with 
Philip.  Antiochus  brought  with  him  10,000  in- 
fantry, 600  horse,  and  six  elephants'.  The  iEto- 
lians  were  also  opposed  to  the  Romans,  but 
afforded  little  assistance  to  Antiochus.  The  con- 
sul Acilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  army,  after 
laying  waste  the  districts  of  Hypata  and  Heracleia, 
both  which  cities  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
^tolians,  encamped  in  the  pass  near  the  fountains 
of  hot  water,  over  against  the  king,  who  had  foni- 
fied  his  position  with  a  wall,  and  a  double  ditch 
and  rampart,  and  who,  mindful  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Lacedsemonians  in  former  time  as 
well  as  recently  to  Philip',  had  prevailed  upon  the 


*  Liv.  1.  28,  cc.  5.  7.  mentions  this  fact,  which,  al- 
'  Liv.  L  35,  c.  43  ;  I.  36,  though  the  word  nuper  seems 

cc.  15.  19.  hardly   applicahle   to    such   a 

*  Et  nuper  Philippum  ab  space  of  time,  could  hardly 
iisdem  Romanis.  It  is  thus  haye  occurred  but  during  the 
incidentally    only    that    Livy  campaign  of  207,  b.c. 
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JEtolians  to  occupy  with  2000  men  three  castles 
upon  the  mountain  named  Tichius,  Rhoduntia,  and 
Callidromum^ ;  upon  learning  which  the  consul 
detached  Flaccus  his  legate  against  Tichius  and 
Rhoduntia,  and  Cato  against  Callidromum. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylae,  both  parties  drew  out  their  forces. 
Those  of  Antiochus  were  in  two  lines  in  front  of 
the  rampart,  a  part  of  his  light-armed  occupying 
the  heights  above  the  hot  sources.  The  Mace- 
donian Sarissophori  was  in  the  centre:  on  the 
right,  as  far  as  the  marshes,  were  the  elephants 
with  their  guards,  and  behind  them  the  cavalry. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  formed  a  second 
line.  The  position,  though  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  somewhat  increased  in  breadth 
since  the  time  of  the  Persian,  and  even  of  the 
Gallic  invasion,  by  the  gradual  effect  of  the  same 
causes  which  have  at  length  left  a  considerable 
plain  between  the  pass  and  the  Spercheius,  was 
too  narrow  for  such  an  order  of  battle  as  that  of 
Antiochus,  against  infantry  which  had  now  esta- 
blished its  superiority  over  the  phalanx.  His 
line,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  retreat  behind 
the  first  rampart,  and  was  defending  the  second 
with  some  advantage,  when  the  troops  of  Cato, 
who  had  surprised  the  ^tolians  in  Callidromum, 
appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  heights  above  the 
pass,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  king's  position, 

^    Appian    (Syriac.  c.  170      ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  o^  them, 
speaks  only  of  two  summits,      Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cato, 
Callidromum  and  Tichius,  and     says  their  number  was  600. 
adds  that  the  iBtolians   sent 
IS 
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and  the  destruction  of  his  whole  army.  A  preci- 
pitate retreat  was  the  immediate  consequence, 
which  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  to  the 
Greeks  than  it  proved,  had  not  the  narrowness  of 
the  pass  rendered  the  advance  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry difficult,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  impossible, 
in  face  of  the  elephants,  which  the  Romans  at 
length  found  it  more  easy  to  kill  than  to  capture. 
The  pursuit,  however,  was  continued  as  far  as 
Scarpheia;  scarcely  any  more  than  500,  who 
formed  the  body-guard  of  Antiochus,  escaped  to 
Chalcis,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  obliged  Antio- 
chus to  retire  into  Asia. 

There  are  still  the  remains  of  three  Hellenic  for- 
tresses on  the  side  of  Moant  Callidromus  above 
Thermopylee :  one  of  these  is  on  the  westernmost 
of  the  two  rocky  heights  which  include  the  ravine 
of  the  torrent  of  Anthele ;  the  second  is  above  it, 
near  Dhamasta;  the  third  occupies  the  summit 
described  by  me  at  1.50,  as  lying  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  half  way  from  Themwpyke 
to  Pandonitza.  As  the  consul  sent  a  single  body 
of  troops  against  Tichius  and  Rhoduntia,  and  an- 
other against  Callidromum,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  two  former  were  those  not  far  distant  from 
one  another  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Tichius  was  the 
higher,  as  Appian  gives  the  names  of  Tichius  and 
Callidromum  to  two  summits  of  the  mountain.  It 
will  follow  that  Callidromum  was  the  third  for- 
tress, the  position  of  which  accords  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Cato,  soon  after  he  had  taken  Calli- 
dromum, having  made  his  appearance  on  the  hills 
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threatening  the  rear  of  the  king's  position,  and 
consequently  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  pass. 
Had  these  fortresses  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian or  Gallic  invasions,  or  even  when  Philip  occu- 
pied ThermopylsB  against  the  Romans  and  ^to- 
lians,  they  would  probably  have  been  brought  into 
notice  on  those  occasions.  They  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  constructed  during  the  sixteen 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  last-mentioned 
period  and  the  Antiochian  campaign ;  probably 
by  the  TEtolians,  who  had  then  extended  their 
dominion  from  the  borders  of  .^tolia  proper,  to 
those  of  Locris.  The  want  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  natural  defences  of  this  entrance  into  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Greece,  had  then  been  repeatedly 
proved,  and  the  road  over  the  mountain  had  thrice 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  defenders  of  Thermo- 
pylae, founded  on  the  strength  of  the  pass  itself. 
The  three  fortresses  were  well  placed  for  the  object 
in  view.  Tichius  defended  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  on  the  road  by  which  Hydames  crossed 
it.  Rhoduntia  protected  the  route  by  which  the 
pass  of  the  Phoenix  may  be  turned  through  the 
ravine  of  Anthehy  and  Callidromum  was  equally 
well  placed  as  a  defence  of  the  upper  pass  on  the 
eastern  side. 

We  are  told  by  Procopius  \  that  among  other 
works  which  Justinian  constructed  for  the  defence 
of  the  empire,  he  restored  the  fortifications  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  of  some  neighbouring  towns.  Scarcely 
any  illustration  of  topography,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 

*  Procop.  de  iEdif.  1.  4,  c.  2. 
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tained  from  the  Byzantine  historian,  who  had  evi- 
dently no  personal  knowledge  of  the  place,  and 
whose  inflated  account  exaggerates  the  power  and 
performances  of  Justinian  in  the  same  degree  as  in 
his  Secret  History  he  studies  to  vilify  his  imperial 
master.  The  buildings  of  Justinian  were  probably 
of  a  very  different  composition  from  the  solid  con- 
structions of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  while  remains 
still  exist,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  all  the 
principal  Hellenic  cities  round  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
not  a  trace  is  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
either  of  the  works  which  Justinian  is  3aid  to  have 
constructed  at  Thermopylae,  Heracleia,  and  Hy- 
pata,  or  of  the  towns  of  Saccus,  Unnus,  Coracion, 
Baleae,  or  Leontarium,  all  which  Procopius  states 
to  have  been  situated  near  Thermopyte. 


VOL.  ir. 
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LOCRIS,     PHOCIS,     DORIS. 


Pandonitza — Temitza — Geography  of  Doris  and  the  frontier  of 
Phocis — Rivers  Apostolia  and  Kaienitza — River  CephUwi — 
Dhadhi,  Amphicleia — ^Velitza,  Tithoreat  Neon — Lefta,  Ela- 
teia — Palea  Fiva,  Ledon — Lilixa — Source  of  the  Cepfiissus — 
Charadra,  TUhroniunii  Drymcea — Tetrapolis  of  Doris — River 
Erineus,  or  Pindus^  or  Acyphas — ErineuSj  PinduSj  Cytiniumy 
Boeum — Departure  from  Velitza — Bissik^ni — ^The  Stena  of 
the  Cephissus — ^Dhavlia — Rivers  Platauia,  Mavronero — Dau» 
liSf  Inscription — Aio  Vlasi — Mera — Kapuma— PaiK^peuf — ■. 
ClusBroneia — Mount  Petrachus — ^Arrival  at  Livadhia. 

PuNDONiTZA,  or  Bundonitza,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar enunciation  of  the  initial  P,  is  a  bishopric  of 
the  province  of  Athens,  under  the  name  of  Medhi- 
nitza\  and  the  chief  place  of  a  Turkish  district 
comprehending  30  villages.  The  town,  which 
contains  115  Greek  families  and  50  Turkish, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  occupied  by  a 
castle  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  walls  of  which 
are  some  portions  of  Hellenic  masonry,  showing 
that  it  was  the  acropolis  of  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Epicnemidii.  The  hill  rises  from  an  elevated 
plain,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  a  ridge  which 
connects  the  summits  anciently  named  Callidromus 
and  Cnemis.  The  latter  mountain,  which  commences 
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at  the  end  of  this  plain  and  extends  to  that  of  Ta- 
landa,  is  woody  and  uncultivated,  and  is  here 
generally  known  by  the  natne  of  Karya,  from  the 
nearest  village.  Half-way  towards  it  from  Pun- 
donitza  the  pass  of  Fonddna  leads  over  the  ridge  to 
Tnrkokhorio,  or  Essed,  in  the  plain  of  the  tfe- 
phisMs.  By  this  road  I  came  to  Pundonitza  on 
my  former  visit. 

The  castle  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Maliac 
Grulf,  and  of  the  Straits  on  either  side  of  Euhcea, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  that  great  island,  particularly  the  peninsula  C^- 
miBum^  now  called  Lithadha  ^  Beyond  the  straits, 
the  gulf,  and  the  plain  of  Zituni,  is  seen  the  whole 
range  of  Mount  Othrys.  A  little  to  the  right  of 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  Spercheius,  that  of  a 
lai^e  torrent  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is  formed 
from  the  ravines  mentioned  at  1.50  and  3.30, 
added  to  the  water-courses  round  Pundonitza. 
Its  ancient  name  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
history.  The  Boagriusy  which  is  a  similar  but 
much  larger  torrent,  enters  the  sea  two  or  three 
miles  farther  to  the  east.  It  collects  all  the  waters 
from  the  elevated  plain  and  adjacent  mountains 
to  the  eastward  of  Pundonitza.  If  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  divisions  of  Eastern  Locris 
were  not  perfectly  clear,  the  modem  name  Pun- 
donitza might  mislead  the  geographer,  and  induce 
him  to  suppose  that  Opus  was  here  situated*, 
Pundonitza  being  formed  apparently  from  one  of 
the  oblique  cases  of  'Oirouc,  by  the  omission  of  the 

'  Atdo^a.  *  Meletius  has  fallen  into  this  error. 
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initial  o,  which  is  a  common  Romaic  corruption, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  Greco-IUyric  diminu- 
tive trta.  But  the  Epicnemidii  were  certainly 
interposed  between  Thermopylae  and  the  Opontii ; 
Pundonitza,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  among  many  in  Greece  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  ancient  name  in  a  different  site,  arising 
probably  from  one  of  those  colonizations  or  move- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  which  appear  in.  all  ages 
to  have  been  common  in  this  country.  Neo- 
patra,  or  New  Patra,  is  a  neighbouring  example, 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Little  Opus,  at  Pun- 
donitza. 

The  upper  Epicnemidian  plain,  as  that  of  Pun- 
donitza may  be  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
maritime  level  which  contained  some  other  towns 
of  the  Epicnemidii,  may  be  considered,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  upper  region  of  Mount  Callidro- 
musy  already  so  often  mentioned,  in  which  Dha- 
masta  and  DhrakospiM  are  situated.  All  this 
elevated  country,  although  unproductive  compared 
with  the  rich  Spercheian  plain,  is  a  most  useful 
neighbour  to  it,  by  supplying  the  timber  and  fuel, 
in  which  the  plains  are  deficient,  apd  by  affording 
a  salubrious  retreat  from  their  pernicious  exhala- 
tions in  the  summer.  Callidromus  in  particular, 
which  is  well  described  by  its  name,  consists  en- 
tirely in  its  middle  region,  of  a  most  agreeably 
diversified  scene  of  pasture  and  corn  land,  inter- 
mixed with  forests,  rocks,  and  streams ;  and  com- 
manding by  its  elevation  a  variety  of  prospects  of 
the  most  sublime  and  interesting  character.  The 
whole  district  of  Melis^  in  short,   is  a  complete 
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example  of  the  great  variety  and  resources  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Greece. 

Nov.  29. — ^At  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Pundonitza, 
we  leave  to  the  right  a  road  to  Dhrakospilia,  which 
follows  the  foot  of  the  steep  ridge,  connecting  Cal-^ 
Udromus  with  Cnends^  and  enter  a  narrow  rocky 
opening  in  it,  between  two  summits,  of  which  that 
on  the  left  is  very  lofty,  and  clothed  with  large  fir- 
trees.  The  pass  is  a  mile  in  length.  In  eight 
minutes  beyond  its  extremity,  mounting  a  rising 
ground,  we  suddenly  open  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  great  mountains  of  PAocis,  BcBotia^  and  Attica, 
from  the  western  end  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  Mount 
Pames,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  lower 
country  within  these  barriers.  Below  us  extends  the 
great  valley  of  Doris  and  Phocisj  contained  between 
the  CEt(Ban  and  the  Parnassian  ranges ;  and  imme- 
diately opposite  is  the  town  of  Dhadhi,  or  Dhadhia  ^, 
on  the  side  of  Parnassus,  considerably  increased 
since  I  was  there  between  three  and  four  years  ago. 
I  recognize  also  the  other  places  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  which  I  then  visited,  namely, 
the  villages  of  Velitza  and  Suvdla,  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Parwew«^«,— higher  in  that  mountain  Agu- 
rianl,  in  the  road  which  leads  across  it  to  Delphi, — 
at  its  foot  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus,  called  Ke- 
falovr^^ses, — the  ruins  at  Pale6kastro,  and  the  pass 
and  khan  of  Gravia,  by  which  we  proceeded  to 
Salona.  The  plain  to  the  westward  surrounded  by 
Callidromus,  (Eta,  and  Parnassus,  and  watered  by 
several  streams,  which  unite  and  fall  into  the 
Cephissus,  is  well  seen  also  from  these  hills. 
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The  position  of  the  several  objects,  particularly 
that  of  the  mountains,  perCectly  illustrates  Strabo, 
and  proves  that  the  farther  part  of  this  great  valley 
towards  the  west  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Doris ; 
the  ruins,  therefore,  which  we  then  saw  near  Ma* 
riolates  and  at  Gravia,  are  those  of  two  of  the 
Dorian  towns  named  by  the  geographer.  It  may 
be  remarked  also  from  hence,  that  the  territory  of 
Dhadbi  forms  a  natural  separation  between  the 
Dorian  and  the  Phodan  valley  of  the  CepldasuB  ; 
for  here  the  hills  on  either  side  approaching, 
leave  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  river.  The 
root  of  Parnasms,  which  forms  the  north-western 
point  of  the  strait,  meets  the  Cephimis  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dhadhi,  where 
the  road  from  Zituni  passes  the  river  by  a  bridge 
near  some  mills. 

To  the  westward  of  this  point  are  some  copious 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  a 
marshy  space  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
join  the  river.  These  springs  are  usually  called 
the  /ucyaXacc  j3pv(rac,  Or  great  sources ;  but  though 
they  bear  this  name  from  their  forming  a  large 
marsh  or  inundation  around  them  in  winter,  they 
are  not  so  permanent  or  so  considerable  in  summer 
as  the  other  great  sources  three  miles  farther  to 
the  south-west  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  which 
show  by  their  name,  icc^Xoj3(>ii<mc,  that  they  are 
now  considered  the  fountain-head  of  the  Cephissua. 
Near  the  Megales  Vrj^ses,  to  the  south-west,  begins 
a  long  slope,  similar  to  that  of  Dhadhi,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Suvala,  where  in  my  former  tour  I  re- 
marked ancient  foundations,  which  probably  mark 
the  site  of  Charadra.     The  foot  of  the  mountain 
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afterwards  takes  a  turn,  for  a  short  distance,  to  the 
northward  to  the  Kefalo-vrj^ses,  which  issue  from 
under  a  platform  supported  hy  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  wall  near  a  lai^  ruined  church.  The 
course  of  the  CepMssus  is  north-easterly  from  the 
sources  to  the  extremity  of  the  slope  of  Dhadhi, 
which  it  surrounds ;  it  then  gradually  assumes  the 
south-easterly  course,  which  it  follows  to  the  Stena, 
leading  into  the  plain  of  CfuBroneia.  A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  Kefalo-vr^ses  is  seen  the  ravine  of 
a  torrent  generally  dry,  which  descends  from  Agu- 
riani.  On  its  left  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
are  the  ruins  called  Paleokastro,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  of  Hellenic  fortresses,  and  which  a  variety 
of  authorities  from  Homer  to  Pausanias  show  to 
have  been  lAhBUy  by  their  testimony  that  the 
sources  of  the  Cephissus  were  at  that  town ' ;  the 
nearest  point  of  these  remains  is  in  fact  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  Kefalovrj^ses  ^     To  the  right 

'  Oi  r*  &pa  Trap  irorafJLoy  1xii<pitrir6y  ^oy  lyaioy 
0«  re  AlXaiay  e^oy  jnyyiic  «^i.  Krf<l>lfrtroio> 

Horn.  II.  B.  V.  522. 

Krf<pnrtr6y  S*  Up*  tweira  Ki\ri<r€LO  KoXXi^ieOpoy 
*0(rr«  AiXatTiSey  Tpo\Ui  KoXXlj^ooy  vStap. 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  240. 

propellentemque  Lilceam 
Cephissi  glaciale  caput. 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  7,  v.  348. 

Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  3.  7.  Ists,    partly  founded    on    the 

Strabo,  pp.  407.  424,  steep  descent  of  a  rocky  hill, 

Pauaim.  Boeot.  c.  24.     Pho-  the  remainder  encompassing  a 

dc.  c.  8.  33.  level  space  at  its  foot,  where 

'  At  Paleokastro  the  entire  the   ground    is  covered    with 

circuit  of  the  fortification  ex-  ruins.     The  walls  are  of  the 
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of  Paleokastro  occur  the  lower  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus, much  intersected  with  torrents  running  into 
the  branch  of  the  CepJmsuSj  called  the  Kaienitza, 
or  river  of  Gravia^  In  a  recess  at  the  foot  of 
PamassuSy  from  which  one  of  these  tributaries  of 
the  Kaenitza  proceeds,  and  about  midway  between 
Paleokastro  and  Gravia  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  at  the  village  of  Mariolates  ^.  The  Kaienitza, 
which  had  no  water  in  it  when  I  passed  along  its 
bank  in  the  month  of  July,  but  is  now  a  stream  of 
some  magnitude,  flows  parallel  to  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  foot  of  Parnassus^  until  near  the 
Megales  Vrj^^ses  it  unites  with  another  and  larger 
stream  called  Apostolia,  and  then  joins  the  Cepkis^ 
SU8.  The  Apostolia  rises  in  Mount  CEtUy  enters 
the  plain  towards  its  north-western  comer,  and 
crosses  it  obliquely.  On,  or  not  far  from  its  left 
bank,  is  Kardhiki,  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Zituni  to  Salona,  in  a  forest  of  oaks^ 
which  not  only  covers  that  side  of  Mount  Callidro- 
mu8y  but  extends  over  all  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  plain.  Below  the  forest  the  plain  is  well  cul- 
tivated. 

On  the  Apostolia,  above  Kardhiki,  is  Pavliani, 
and  on  this  side  of  the  road  from  Zituni  to  Salona, 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  are  Bralos,  Paleo- 

third  order:  some  parte,  both  deity,  of  Athenian  workman- 

of  the  towers  and  curtains  are  ship,  and  of  Pentelic  marble. — 

almost  entire.     Pausanias  ob-  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  38. 

served  at  Likea  a  theatre,  an  ^  KauWr^a,   or  KayfWrjfa, 

agora,  and  baths,  with  temples  Vpafiid. 

of  Apollo,  and  of  Diana,  each  of         '  MapioXaVcc* 

which  contained  a  statue  of  the 
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khori,  Kam£res,  Glunista,  and  then  Temitza,  to 
which  latter  village  I  descend  in  forty  minutes,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  fortress, 
situated  about  midway  between  Kamdres  and  Glu- 
nista,  which  I  observed  from  Dhadhi  on  my  former 
visit.  It  is  distant  forty  minutes  from  Temltza, 
and  occupied  a  rocky  point  of  the  mountain  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain.  Some  of  the  towers  remain 
nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of  the 
third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly- 
gonal kind;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of 
which  none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards. 
At  the  summit  is  a  circular  Acropolis  of  about  two 
acres,  preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into 
the  town.  These  are  probably  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
mus  or  Drymsea,  where  Pausanias  noticed  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Ceres,  containing  an  upright  statue 
of  the  goddess  in  stone,  and  in  whose  honour  a 
festival  was  celebrated  named  the  Thesmophoria. 

From  the  Paleokastro,  I  proceed,  in  thirty-five 
minutes,  directly  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge 
near  the  mills  already  mentioned.  This  space  is 
one  continued  corn-field,  with  an  excellent  soil. 
It  is  not  yet  ploughed  for  sowing.  From  the 
bridge  we  ascend,  in  forty  minutes,  to  Dhadhi« 
At  a  third  of  the  distance  is  the  Kalj^via  of  Dhadhi, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  huts  for  the 
use  of  the  labourers  and  cattle  of  the  Dhadhiotes. 
The  space  between  Dhadhi  and  the  river  is  a  tri- 
angular slope,  of  which  the  village  forms  the  ver- 
tex :  at  the  river  side  or  base  the  triangle  is  about 
three  miles  long ;  to  the  eastward  it  is  bounded  by 
a  ridge  which  descends  from  Parnasms  and  forms 
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a  projection  at  the  river ;  and  on  the  third  eide 
the  triangle  terminates  in  the  point  near  the  mills. 
Dhadhi,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Livadhia,  now 
contains  five  hundred  fiunilies,  having  been  much 
increased  by  emigrants  flying  from  Turkish  eztor* 
tions  in  districts  less  protected  at  Constantinople 
than  Livadhia  has  the  good  fortmie  to  be,  from  its 
being  a  Vakiif  of  Mecca.  It  will  probably  not  be 
long,  however,  before  Dhadhi  and  Livadhia  itself 
will  suffer  from  the  encroachment  of  Aljr  Pasha. 
Two  handsome  churches  and  a  school  have  lately 
been  built,  and  there  is  a  large  monastery  of  the 
Panaghia  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  above  the 
town.  The  houses  are  generally  upon  the  same 
plan,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  gallery 
in  front  of  them.  The  galleries,  for  the  most  part, 
face  the  south-east,  so  that  the  gable  ends  of  the 
houses,  in  which  there  is  generally  one  small  win* 
dow,  look  down  the  slope.  The  people  appear  in- 
dustrious and  civil.  The  lands  on  the  declivity 
below  the  village,  although  stony,  yield  a  tolerable 
return  in  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  valley  below, 
where  the  soil  is  excellent,  the  return  is  eight  to 
one,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater  with 
a  better  mode  of  agriculture.  The  cotton-grounds 
which  are  below  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley, 
consume  all  the  water  of  the  Cep/nssus  in  sumntner, 
and  leave  it  dry  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Mavronero  in  the  plain  below  DauHa. 

A  height  which  rises  from  the  western  side  of 
the  village  of  Dhadhi  and  is  named  the  Pale6* 
kastro,  from  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  encir- 
cling the  summit,  was  evidently  the  Acropolis  of  a 
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town  which  occupied  the  aide  of  the  same  rocky 
height,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  caltivated  slope 
of  Dhadhi. 

An  inscription  in  a  church  on  tibe  summit  of  the 
hill  shows  this  city  to  have  been  Amphicleia :  a 
fact  very  useful  in  arranging  the  roiroOsgia  of  the 
Phocian  towns.  Amphicleia,  indeed,  is  not  named 
in  the  inscription;  but  as  the  monument  was 
erected  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Bacchns,  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  hi^*prieats,  and  as  Amphi- 
cleia was  noted  for  the  worship  and  orgies  of  that 
deity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity ; 
especially  as  Pausanias  has  not  described  any  other 
town  of  this  yalley  as  having  contained  a  temple 
of  Bacchus.  The  orgies  were  celebrated  in  a 
secret  cell,  into  whidb  Pausanias  was  not  permitted 
to  enter.  The  inscription  appears  to  be  nearly  of 
his  time,  for  the  titles  of  the  priest  are  exactly  re- 
ferrible  to  the  political  state  in  which  he  found 
Greece.  Marcus  Ulpius  Damasippus,  therefore, 
in  whose  honour  the  monument  was  raised,  was 
one  of  those  priests  who  enounced  the  oracles  of 
Bacchus  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
God,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  inscription,  and  who 
interpreted  the  dreams  of  suppliants  for  the  cure 
of  their  diseases.  The  monument  was  erected  by 
Quintilia  Plutarcha,  the  wife  of  Damasippus,  by 
authority  of  the  council  and  people  ^ 

A  papds  of  Dhadhi,  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
influence  of  the  high-priest  of  Bacchus  in  this 


'  The  Inscription,  when  written  in  the  cursive  character,  is  as 
follows : — 
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place,  and  who  has  lately  purchased  a  part  of  the 
fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  CephismSy  near 
the  bridge,  points  out  to  me  from  the  church 
in  the  Paleokastro  the  remains  of  another  Hel- 
lenic ruin  on  the  left  bank  of  a  deeply  incased 
rema,  at  a  tjifdik  called  Mulki,  immediately  below 
the  ruined  mosque  and  village  of  Verzana,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  chief  town  of  this 
district. 

Nov.  30.— Quitting  Dhadhi  at  9.30  for  Velitza, 
we  continue  to  follow  the  foot  of  the  great  summits 
oi Parnassus  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  Dhadhi ; 
the  Cephissus  remaining  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  left.  Having  arrived  at  9.52 
at  an  opening  between  the  acclivities  of  Par- 
nassus, where  the  ridge  of  Dhadhi  terminates  to 
the  eastward;  we  begin  to  descend,  though  still 

^t|^/<r/iarc  fiovXfic  Kal  iiifwv.  M.  OvXirioy  LayLdtnirKOv, 

Tov  ofrxj^pia  tov  fuydXov  Ocov  Aioyvaov,  Toy  "Bouardpxnyf  Trarpoc 
Bonardpxov,  ^ittKdpxiy$  'A|i^i»crwoya,  6e//roXov,  Ilai^eXXiyva,  "Ap- 
')(pyTa  Kol  rat  &XXag  Trderac  fy  t^  trarpih  reXiffayra  Xcrovpyiac» 
KiyrvXia  UXovrdpxv  ^  yvyil  Toy  t^iov  dy^pa  ihyolaQ  koI  apiTfiQ 
iytKty  Lioyvaw  iy  refiiyei, — See  Inscription,  No.  20. 

The  following  is  the  passage  yepf  trfitny  ayoX/xa,  ovk  l^rc* 

of  Pausanias,  which  illustrates  Xiyerai    ^e   vtto    'Afji^iKXiUufy 

this  document.  It  is  imperfect,  fidyriy  ri  af^Kn  toy  Oeoy  Tovroy 

but  the  parts  bearing  upon  the  koI  fiorfdoy  yotrtay  raOeonyiceVac* 

inscription    are    not  doubt^l»  ra  fiey  di)  yoiHi/iara  ahrolc  *Afi-^ 

and  the  deficient  words  may  <^iKXeuvin  Koi  rdig  Tpoaoiiccvmy 

be  supplied  by  those  between  idrai  iC  oyeipdrwy  TpSfiamc 

the  brackets : — Gtdg    St    fid-  ^e  6  upevg  iarC  XP9  ^^  ^'^  ^o^ 

Xiora  dti6v  (iffuy  d^vroy,  ky  Seov    KdTO')(0£, — Pausan.  Pho- 

f)  Acovvffy  hp&fny  6pyia'  iffO"  clc.  c.  33. 
^OQ  tQ  TO  d^vToyy  obBe  iy  ^a- 
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haying  the  steep  sides  of  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus close  on  the  right.  At  10.15  a  road  to  the 
left  conducts  to  Turkokhorio  and  Talanda,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cephisstis  is  seen  the  village 
of  Modhi,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Fondana,  which, 
except  around  that  village,  is  uncultivated  and 
covered  with  shrubs.  Towards  Velitza,  where  we 
arrive  at  11.15,  the  Parnassian  slope  also  becomes 
very  stony  and  uncultivated :  this  village,  which 
contains  sixty  or  seventy  families,  is  situated  exactly 
at  the  footof  the  great  heightsof  the  mountain,  where 
a  torrent,  issuing  from  them,  flows  in  a  broad  gra- 
velly bed  at  the  foot  of  precipices  which  defend  the 
eastern  side  of  Velitza.  A  gentle  slope  about  four 
miles  in  length  falls  from  the  village  to  the  CepMssus. 
The  higher  lands  produce  wheat  and  barley,  the 
lower  cotton  and  maize,  which  are  watered  by  de- 
rivations from  the  torrent. 

Velitza  occupies  the  exact  site  of  an  ancient 
polls,  the  ruined  walls  of  which  inclose  the  modem 
houses  to  the  west  and  south,  and  are  continued  on 
the  former  side  so  as  to  include  also  a  triangular 
space  of  nearly  the  same  superficial  extent  as  the 
village,  on  the  face  of  a  rocky  peak  which  over- 
hangs it,  and  immediately  above  which  rises  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  snowy  summits  of  Parnassus. 
On  some  parts  of  the  height  the  walls  occupy  situ- 
ations to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  climb. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Acropolis  and  modem  village  no  walls  are 
traceable.  Some  of  the  towers  are  extant  to  more 
than  half  their  original  height,  with  masonry  in 
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regular  eourses  about  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
material  is  the  same  as  that  ^f  the  rocky  peak 
behind  the  village,  giving,  together  with  that 
peak,  a  white  appearance  to  the  place  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  probably  suggested  the  modern 
name.  The  church  of  Velitza  is  lai^e  and  ancient, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the 
middle  ;  among  many  spoils  of  Hellenic  buildings 
in  the  walls  and  pavement,  is  an  inscribed  stone  of 
a  concave  form,  inserted  in  the  usual  semi-circular 
recess  behind  the  altar,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  ruins  are  those  of  Tithorea*,  The  torrent  was 
named  Cachales,  according  to  Pausanias,  whose 
remark,  that  the  inhabitants  descended  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  water*,  accords  with  the 
height  of  the  village  above  the  torrent.  The  town 
had  declined  for  a  generation  before  the  time  of 
the  Greek  traveller,  who  noticed,  however,  a  the- 
atre, the  inclosure  of  an  ancient  agora,  an  alsos  and 
temple  of  Minerva  containing  a  statue  of  the  god- 

*  AhroKpdropa  Ncp/Sav  Ka/aapa,  Ap^^epea  fuyiaroVf  ^f|/uipxuc9C 
i^vffiaCf  vruToy  to  3',  jraripa  irarpe^oc,  ^  irdXiQ  Ttdopivy  ical 
T.  ^XajScoc  SwicXapoc  koI  T,  $Xa/3ioc  ATac  .  .  .  •  jcai 
T.  ^XdfiioQ  n(tf\Xta>'oc*'ApioToc. 

The  fourth  consulship  of  x^^^^' — Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  32. 
Nerva  was  in  A.D,  OS,  which         The  name  was  derived  from 

is  therefore  the  date  of  the  in-  ica'x\d(Wf  which  expresses  the 

scription.  sound  of  water 'flowing  over 

'  Jlora/i^c  ie  vapa  rHy  Tc-  icaxXif«c€c,  or  pebbles.      Thus 

Oopewy  Tf^y  irdXiy  wor6y  a^iin  Theocritus  describes  the  sea: 

yiysraij    KaTa^alyovai   rt    M  raXa    KVfAaTa    Avvxa    icaxXa- 

rify  o\Briy  koi    iLpvofUyoic    to  ^oyTU  ct  alyiaXolo. — Idyll.  6, 

iButp*  oyofjM  a  ioTiy  aWf  Ka**  v.  13. 
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dess,  and  a  monument  in  memory  of  Phocus  and 
his  wife  Antiope. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Tithorea  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Neon  ;  it  was  one  of  the  towns  oc- 
cupied by  the  Persians  in  their  progress  through 
Phocis,  after  they  had  forced  the  defile  of  Thermo- 
pylae, when  many  of  the  Phocians  took  reftige  in  Am- 
phissa,  and  others  in  the  highest  parts  of  Parnassus, 
particularly  on  Mount  Tithorea,  near  Neon,  because 
it  was  spacious,  and  capableof  containing  great  num* 
hers  of  them '.  As  this  description  is  scarcely  appli- 
cable to  the  peak  immediately  above  Velitza,  which 
is  not  very  spacious,  was  included  within  the  walls 
of  Tithorea,  and  could  hardly  have  been  excluded 
fipom  those  of  Neon,  unless  that  city  occupied  a 
much  lower  site,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Mount  Tithorea  of  Herodotus  was  the  great  summit 
of  Parnassus  above  the  peak  of  Velitza,  which  seems 
the  more  likely,  as  Pausanias  affirms  that  Tithorea 
was  the  name  anciently  applied  to  the  district*,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  was  collected  within  the  city  which 
subsisted  until  his  time  that  the  name  of  Tithorea 
was  given  to  it.  Plutarch,  however,  in  the  life  of 
Sylla,  favours  the  opposite  opinion.  He  relates,  that 
when  Hortensius  marched  from  Thessaly  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Sylla  on  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and 
Boeotia,  Caphis  a  Phocian  led  him  round  through 

^"EariSi KaltTiTriUri  Si^atrBcu  Herodot.  ].  8.  c.  32.     Pausan. 

ofiiXjoy  rov  Uapyrnfffov  ^  Kopv^ri  Phocic.  c.  82. 
Kara  'Slttra  irdXiv  KUfiivti  In*  '  rij  hirdirri  X^P9^ 

Itfvr^c*  TiBopla  ovvofia  air^.*— 
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Parnassus  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Thermopylas, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  and  that  on  this  occasion  the  circuitous  route 
issued  below  Tithorea : — "  a  place/'  adds  Plutarch, 
^'  not  such  as  the  present  city,  but  only  a  fortress 
upon  a  precipitous  rock,  where  the  Phocians  of  old 
took  refuge  from  Xerxes."  Whence  it  is  evident 
that  he  supposed  the  peak  of  Velitza  to  have  been  the 
Mount  Tithorea  of  Herodotus.  However  this  raay 
have  been,  we  learn  at  least  from  the  same  passage  of 
the  biographer,  that  the  city  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians was  not  yet  revived  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  and 
as  Greece  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  between 
that  time  and  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  was  not  probably  until  the  latter  period  that  the 
Tithorea  was  built,  which  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and 
the  inscription  of  Velitza,  demonstrate  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Nerva  and  the  Antonines.  The 
extant  walls,  by  the  regularity  of  their  masonry, 
exactly  accord  with  that  degree  of  antiquity. 

If  the  numbers  of  Pausanias  are  correct,  the 
district  of  Tithore  was  extensive,  for  he  describes  a 
sacred  adytum  of  Isis  belonging  to  it  distant  forty 
stades,  and  a  temple  of  ^sculapius  Archagetes  at 
a  distance  of  seventy  stades.  At  the  former  there 
was  a  festival  twice  a  year,  and  a  fair  for  the  sale 
of  slaves  and  cattle.  Some  of  the  sacred  rites  were 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  At  the  Asclepieium 
there  were  habitations  for  the  servants  and  suppli- 
ants of  ^sculapius,  and  a  temple  which  contained 
a  bearded  statue  of  the  god  in  stone.  Pausanias  has 
not  left  us  any  means  of  judging  of  the  direction  of 
either  of  these  places  from  the  city  of  Tithorea. 
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The  district  in  his  time  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  olive  oil. 

Titkarea  is  one  of  those  situations  abounding  in 
Greece,  which  were  so  well  adapted  to  influence 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,*  and  to 
produce  the  picturesque  and  poetical  in  every  thing 
relating  to  them.  The  distant  prospect  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  horizon  is  no 
less  beautiful  than  the  nearer  view  of  the  great  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  appearing  through  the  rocky  ra- 
vine of  the  Cachales,  and  which  being  now  covered 
with  snow,  add  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  woody  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain.  The  modem  houses  inter- 
spersed vdth  gardens,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  complete  the  embellishments  of  this 
interesting  scene.  There  is  no  road  in  common 
use  from  Velitza  across  the  mountain,  either  to 
Arakhova  or  Kastri,  and  the  inhabitants  penetrate 
no  farther  than  a  woody  slope  at  a  small  distance, 
where  they  cut  fire  wood.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across  the 
mountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct^  the  other  longer, 
but  practicable  to  wheel  carriages.  The  two  routes 
probably  coincided  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
ravine  of  the  CachaUsy  after  which  the  carriage 
road  may  have  crossed  the  plain  anciently  belong- 
ing to  Lycoreia,  and  now  to  Arakhova,  and  below 
the  latter  may  have  joined  the  road  to  Delphi  from 
the  Schiste,  thus  diverging  to  the  left  of  the  direct 


'  Pausanias  (Phodc.  c.  32.)  numl)er  cannot  be  correct,  as 

assigns  80  stades  as  the  length  the   direct   distance  is  hardly 

of  the  shorter  road,  but  this  less  than  12  G.  M. 
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route  from  Tithorea,  which  probably  joined  that 
from  Lilsea,  just  above  the  Delphic  cli&y  where 
remains  of  the  ancient  way  still  exist.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  carriage  road  might  still  be 
traced  by  the  marks  of  the  wheels  in  the  rocks. 

The  Proestos  of  Velitza,  an  old  man  whom  I 
find  winding  cotton  in  his  gallery,  shows  me,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cephissian  valley,  the  small 
village  of  L^fta,  which  he  has  often  visited,  and 
out  of  respect  to  its  Hellenic  remains  calls  Lefto- 
poli.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  pass  of 
Fondana,  on  the  modem  route  from  Pundonitza  to 
Turkokhorio,  the  position  of  which  may  be  recog- 
nized at  a  great  distance  by  a  remarkable  rocky 
peak,  near  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  ridges 
of  Cnemis. 

Meletius  reports  the  following  inscription  as  ex- 
isting at  Lefta  in  his  time : 

AitTOKpdropa  JSjilaapa  MdpiKoy  AhpiiXiov  £{r(rej3v  ^tfio^rov  Mc- 
yurrovf  i  BovXfl  Kal  6  dkfjfwg  *£Xarcwy« 

This  inscription,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  modem 
name,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  Lefta  having  been  the 
site  of  Elateiay  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  every 
mention  of  it  in  ancient  history.  Lefta,  like  Ve- 
litza,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  slope  reaching 
to  the  river,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  more  distant 
than  Velitza.  Placed  about  the  middle  of  the 
great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  twenty  miles 
from  the  narrows  of  the  Cephissvs  below  Ampii" 
cleia^  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into 
Boeotia^  it  was  admirably  situated  for  commanding 
the  passes  leading  into  Southern  Greece  from  the 
TranscetcBan  provinces.     Hence  it  may  have  been, 

13 
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that  Elateia,  which  was  unknown  to  Homer,  became, 
ander  a  different  state  of  society  and  graeral  politics, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  and  about  the  time  when 
Greece  was  threatened  with  subjection  to  Macedo- 
nia, was  more  important  than  Delphi  itself.  Elateia 
was  then  the  key  of  Southern  Greece,  as  Demos- 
thenes and  iBschines  show,  a^  well  as  the  conster- 
nation  of  the  Athenians,  when  Philip  seized  the 
place,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Ch8eroneia\ 

A  little  below  Lefta  stands  the  large  village  of 
Dhragomano,  or  Tragomano,  to  the  left  of  which 
is  seen  Ess6d,  or  Turkokh6rio,  not  far  from  the 
river  side.  Near  the  road  from  Velitza  to  Turko- 
khorio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus^  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  Hellenic  town.    The  ruins  are  now 


*  PausaDias  (Phocic.  c.  34.) 
describes  Elateii^  as  the  largest 
town  in  Phocis  except  Delphi, 
and  as  situated  over  against 
Amphicleia,  the  road  thither 
leading,  for  the  greater  part, 
through  the  plain  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  and  gently  rising  to 
the  walls  of  Blateia,  which  is 
exactly  oonfonnable  to  the 
reality.— Strabo,  p.  424. 

Pausanias  admired  the  agora 
of  Elateia,  in  which  was  the 
stele  of  Blatus  and  a  temple  of 
^sculapius,  containinga  beard- 
less statue  of  the  god,  made  by 
two  Athenian  artists,  Timocles 
and  Timarchides.  The  Elatei- 
enses  had  also  a  theatre ;  an  an- 
cient brazen  image  of  Minerva ; 

G 


and  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
mountain,  20  stades  above  the 
dty,  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cra- 
nsea,  containing  anarmed  statue 
of  the  goddess,  by  the  sons  of 
Polydes  of  Athens,  who  had 
represented  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess  the  same  subjects 
which  adorned  that  of  Minerva 
in  the  Parthenon,  namely,  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  and  the 
Gigantomachia.  There  were 
stoae  and  habitations  for  the 
servants  of  the  temple,  and 
particularly  for  the  priest,  who 
was  a  boy  oonstanlly  residing 
there  for  five  years  and  then 
changed  fof  another.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist 
on  the  mountain  above  Lefta, 
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called  Palea  Fiva.  Meletius  writes  the  name  IlaXaiac 
Orifiaiy  but  ^|3a  is  the  vulgar  pronunciation  in  this 
^^^''•^^v^art  of  the  country. 

•  Having  now  visited  either  in  this  or  my  former 
journey,  the  principal  ancient  positions  in  the 
"valleys  of  the  Upper  Cephissus  and  its  branches, 
and  having  ascertained  the  situation  of  some 
which  I  have  not  visited,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
apply  the  ancient  names  to  the  several  sites  which 
still  bear  evidences  of  antiquity,  taking  for  granted 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  those 
of  Amphicleia,  Tithorea,  and  Elateia,  are  indis- 
putably determined.  It  seems  almost  equally 
certain,  that  the  Paleokastro  or  Hellenic  ruins, 
half  a  mile  westward  of  the  Kefalovrj^ses,  or 
sources  of  the  Cephissus,  which  I  visited  on  my 
former  journey,  having  crossed  thither  from  Delphi 
by  Aguriani,  are  the  remains  of  JLikea ;  that  route 
being  the  most  direct  and  easy  passage  across  the 
mountain,  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  the 
road  alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  when  he  says  that 
the  distance  from  Delphi  toLilaea  was  180  stades^, 
with  which  our  time  distance  of  six  hours  and  a 
half  sufficiently  accorded.  As  to  the  remark  of 
Pausanias,  that  the  source  of  the  Cephissus  very 
often  issues  from  the  earth,  especially  towards 
noon,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  roaring  of  a 
bull;  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  present 
natives  had  never  made  any  such  observation  at 
Kefalovrjrses,  though  they  admit  that  the  water 

^  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  33. 
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often  rise&  suddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  which  cannot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  some  noise.  The  Megales  Vrj^ses,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  intermit,  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  marshy  ground. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  showing  that  the  ruins 
at  Paleokastro  are  those  of  Lilcea^  because  the  de- 
scription which  Pausanias  has  given  of  Charadra, 
as  situated  on  a  lofty  rock ',  agrees  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  ruins.  But  there  are  some  insur- 
mountable objections  to  the  site  being  that  of  Cha- 
radra.  Upon  an  examination  of  them,  it  is  found 
that  all  the  principal  part  of  the  city  stood  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  that  the  precipitous 
part  was  the  citadel  only,  that  the  whole  was  a 
much  larger  place  than  one  can  imagine  Charadra 
to  have  been;  and  that  exactly  at  the  Kefalo* 
vr5^ses,  where  we  should  in  that  case  be  inclined 
to  look  for  Lilsea,  there  are  no  remains  except 
those  of  a  single  building,  probably  a  temple, 
which  may  have  been  sacred  to  the  river-god 
himself,  as  Pausanias  states,  that  sacred  rites  in 
honour  of  Cephissus  were  celebrated  at  the  sources 
of  the  river*.     When  to  these  considerations  is 


'  XapaSpa  Be  eiKoai  arahioic  *  An  absurd  idea  prevailed, 

iiTwripw    karlv    virtp    vi//}}Xov  and  which  had  been  sanctioned 

KUfiiyrj  Kpr/fivov  koI  vtaroQ  oi  by  AJcaeus  in  a  hymn  to  Apol- 

iyravda    (nrap((ov<riy    &vOpw~  lo,  that  the  Castalia  at  Delphi 

iroL*    woror  Bi  afitn   irorafidg  was  derived  from  the  sources 

ear  I    XapaBpo^    KaTep-xpfieyoic  of  the  Cephissus,  although  in 

Stroy  rpla    en*   airrov    ardZia*  fact  the  former  is  in  a  much 

exUlkunyhe  kQToyYin^ta96y —  higher    situation.       To    show 

Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  33.  their  belief  in   the  fable,    oo 
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added  the  teBtimony  of  th«  same  ancient  traveller 
that  the  CharadrsBi  suffered  from  a  want  of  water, 
wheread  there  are  some  abundant  springs  close  to 
the  ancient  walls  at  Pale6kastro,  with  the  Kefalo- 
vrj^ses  at  a  very  short  distance;  and  when  it  is 
further  remarked  that  Pausanias  describes  the  tor- 
rent of  Charadra  as  being  three  stades  distant 
from  the  town,  whereas  that  of  Paleokastaro  is 
close  to  the  ruined  walls,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  rejecting  the  opinion  that  Paleokastro  was 
Charadra,  and  cannot  bat  conclude  that  it  was 
Lilsea. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  Charadra, 
which  Pausanias  places  at  twenty  stades  beyond 
Lilsea,  coming  from  Delphi,  stood  at  Suvdla  to 
the  eastward,  or  at  Mariolates  to  the  westward  of 
Paleokastro,  at  both  which  places  there  are  re- 
mains of  a  small  fortified  town.  Two  reasons  sup- 
port the  former  opinion  :  1.  The  distance  of  twenty 
stades  is  nearly  that  of  Suvala  from  Paleokastro, 
whereas  Mariolates  is  more  distant ;  and  2.  The 
torrent  at  the  latter  dx)es  not  join  the  CephismSj 
but  is  a  branch  of  the  river  of  Gravid,  which  itself 
joins  the  Apostolia  before  the  latter  is  united  with 
the  Cephissus. 

Placing  Amphicleia  at  Dhadhi,  there  can  hardly 
remain  a  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite  to  it  at 
Mulki,  below  Verzand,  where  a  torrent  unites  with 

their    veDeration    £3r    it,    the  AXXa  owdira  vofil(ovffiyi)  into 

Lilaeenses    on    oertain    stated  the  source  of  the  Cephissus, 

days,   threw  cakes  and  other  which  were  said  to  reappear  in 

things,  regulated    by  ancient  the  Castalia. — Paasan.  Phoc. 

custom,  (rififULTa  emxupia  koI  c.  8. 
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the  CephissuB,  are  those  of  Tithrooium ;  for  Pau- 
sanias  describes  that  place  as  being  in  the  plain, 
(meaning  the  valley,)  fifteen  stades  beyond  Am- 
phicleia  ^ — that  is  to  say  beyond  Amphicleia,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  which  he  had  been  pur- 
suing from  Delphi  by  Lilaea  ;  and  the  distance  of 
those  ruins  firom  Dhadhi,  although  I  think  under- 
rated at  fifteen  stades,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  ruins  near  Klunista,  which  I  visited  from 
Temitza,  accord  equally  with  those  of  Drymsea, 
those  ruins  being  about  twenty  stades  from  the 
former,  which  is  the  distance  stated  by  the  ancient 
traveller  between  Tithronium  and  Drymsea,  though 
in  this  instance  also  the  interval  assigned  by  Pausa- 
nias  appears  to  me  to  be  below  the  ideality.  The 
three  places  were  so  situated  that  we  may  easily 

^    *A/u^iicX£/ac    ^€    hwmripm  X<$yovc*9  Nav/3oXct£  It  ra  ap^ 

maZioiQ  vtVTtKalZtKd  kari  Ti-  \cu6repa'  Koi  oiKiarilv  [Xeyov- 
dpvyiov  iy  ireBlf  Ktlfieyoy  Kap'   .  ctif]  oi  evravOa  yeyitrSai  a^itri 

iytrai  Zt  Mky  ig  fxyfifiriy.     *Ejc  ^wkov  iraiiia  rov  Acctrov.     A^- 

TiBpiaylov    Ze  tiKoaiy  cc   Apv-  /iifrpoc  ^c  BtaiMo^6pov  Apv/ia/occ 

fiaiay  trrdhoi'   KcB&n  Hi  atrti  Updy  iany  Apxaiov  col  dfyaX/ia 

4   ohog  Kill  4  cc   Apvfmlay  e(  opOoy  \idov  vtnoltira'C  koX  airrp 

'Aft^MrXeiac  ^  ehOtia  vtpl  toy  OeafUHjtSpia  iopTtiy  dyovaiy  kire" 

Kif^cffffOK  mtjifjLiffyovffiy^   itrrty  rccov. — Pausan.  Phocic.  c,  33, 
^AvoWwyoQ    Tidpiayevaiy    iv-  Naul)olu8,   from   whom  the 

ravSa  dXaot  re  ical  fiuffwi'  ire-  Nauholenses  took  their  name, 

miffnu  Bi  Kol  i^^c*  AyoXfia  Si  was  an  ancient  Phocian  hero, 

oifK  iffTiy'  iLirix^t  Be  'A/i^iffXe^ac  the  fiekther  of  Iphitus :  'I^irov 

4  Jikpvfiala  ffraSlovQ  qy^oliKoyTa  Nav/3oXidao.>-Hom.  II.  B«  v. 

dwoTpairiyri  cc  iipKn-tpayf  [Af>v-  518,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts, 

/xoc  KoXovfiiyri']  KaTO.  "Rpodorov  Apollod.  1.  1.  c.  9. 

•  Herodot.  1.  8»  c.  38, 
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imagine  Pausanias  to  have  been  correct  in  his  subse- 
quent remark,  that  the  road  from  Amphicleia  to 
Drymeea  joined  that  from  Tithronium  to  Dryma^ 
near  the  Cephissus ;  since  it  might  be  more  con-* 
venient  to  follow  the  river  from  Tithronium  to 
Drymsea,  than  to  make  a  more  direct  course  over 
the  heights.  As  Pausanias  adds  that,  at  the  junc-* 
tion  of  the  roads,  there  was  a  grove  containing 
altars  and  a  temple  of  Apollo  without  a  statue, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Tithronenses ;  and  that  the 
turning  to  the  left  led  to  Drymsea,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  grove  of  Apollo  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cephissus,  and  that  the  direct  road  from  Am- 
phicleia crossed  the  Cephissus  near  the  temple, 
where  a  turning  to  the  right  led  to  Tithronium  and 
on  the  left  to  Drymaea. 

The  words  of  Pausanias,  therefore,  so  perfectly 
accord,  in  their  general  purport,  with  the  three 
positions  of  Dhadhi,  and  the  two  ancient  sites  below 
Verzana  and  Temitza,  that  we  may  be  assured  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  latter  with  Tithronium  and 
Drymaea  respectively,  although  the  number  of 
stades  stated  in  the  text  of  the  ancient  traveller 
may  not  be  correct.  The  error,  indeed,  in  the  word 
eighty,  which  he  assigns  as  the  number  of  stades 
between  Amphicleia  and  Drymaea,  is  self-evident, 
if  the  two  other  distances,  which  amount  only  to 
thirty-five  stades,  are  correct. 

As  Pausanias  has  not  noticed  any  of  the  places, 
of  which  remains  are  still  found  in  or  around  the 
valley  lying  westward  of  the  sites  of  Drymaea  and 
Lilaea,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  part  of  that  valley 
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belonged,  at  least  in  his  time,  to  the  Phocic  com- 
munity, but  was  all  included  in  Doris,  the  position 
of  which  district  on  this  frontier  of  Phocis  is  cleariy 
shown  by  Lilaea,  Drymaea  and  Tithronium  having 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  Doris '.  Herodotus 
describes  Doris  as  lying  between  Trachinia  and 
Phocis,  and  as  occupying  a  breadth  of  only  thirty 
stades.  The  Persians  marched  through  it  from 
Trachinia,  but  spared  it  because  the  Dorians  had 
joined  them,  after  which  ''following  the  Cephissus, 
they  destroyed  every  thing ;  and  burnt  the  cities 
Drymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphi- 
csea,  Neon,  the  cities  of  the  Pedieis,  and  Tritaeeis, 
Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and  Abae*." 
Erochus  and  Tritaea  not  being  even  named  by 
Pausanias,  their  site  was  perhaps  unknown  in  his 
time,  and  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  deduced  from 
the  order  of  the  enumeration  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
general  distribution  of  the  other  ancient  sites,  that  I 
have  placed  those  names  on  the  map.  The  city  of 
the  Pedienses  we  might  presume,  from  the  same 
indication  added  to  that  of  the  name,  to  have  stood 
near  the  Cephissus,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  Elateia.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
situation,  that  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva  are  found. 
As  Herodotus  has  not  named  Ledon,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  city  of  the  Pedienses  may  be  the 
same  place  as  Ledon,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 


'  Ptolem.  1.  3.  c.  15.  Philip-  Elatiam,  &c.— Liv.  1.  28.  c.  7. 

pus  Tritonon  [lege  Tithronium]  Schol.  Pindar,  Py th.  1 .  v.  1 2 1 . 

etDrymas  Doridis,  paiva  atque  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  385. 
ignobilia   oppida  cepit :    inde         '  Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  31,  33. 
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nias  bad  been  abandoned^  and  the  name  tranfiferred 
to  a  few  habitations  on  the  river's  bank,  forty  stades 
below  the  former  position*. 

Lileea  not  being  comprehended  by  Herodotus 
among  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  would  seem  at  that  time  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Dorienses,  who,  having  medized,  were  spared 
by  the  intaders '.  Whence,  probably,  some  later 
authors  have  ascribed  it  to  Doris,  though  in  general 
it  was  considered  a  Phocic  city.  But  it  was  evi- 
dently, therefore,  on  the  frontier,  and  the  ruins, 
consequently,  at  Mariolates  and  Gravia  are  cer- 
tainly those  of  two  of  the  Dorian  towns.  The 
breadth  of  thirty  stades,  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  Doris,  agrees  nearly  with  the  extentof  the  valley 
of  the  Apostolia  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
where  Mariolates  and  Gravid  are  situated,  to  that 
of  Mount  (Eta,  where  the  road  from  Zituni  to  Sa- 
lona,  after  crossing  that  mountain  by  the  pass  of 
Nevropoli,  enters  the  valley  of  the  Apostolia.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  all  this  valley  was 
a  part  of  Doris.  From  Strabo,  likewise,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  of  his  text,  the  extent  and 
position  of  Doris  may  be  understood,  and  even  some 
details  of  its  topography  ^  He  observes  that  the 
Western  Locris  was  separated  from  the  Eastern  by 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  extended  northward  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi  to  the  junction  of  the 
(EtsBan  with  the  iiEtolian  mountains,  and  to  the 
Dorians  which  lay  between  them; — that  Phocis  was 


'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  33.  '  Strabo,  pp.  417.  427. 

'  Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  31. 
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thus  conterminous  with  both  divisions  of  Locris, — 
that  on  the  western  side  of  Parnassus  dwelt  the  Locri 
Ozolse,  some  of  the  Dorians  and  the  iEtolians  of 
Mount  Corax,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same 
mountain  the  Phocians  and  the  Dorians  of  Tetra- 
poliSy  who  formed  the  larger  portion  of  that  nation, 
and  who  extended  from  Parnassus  towards  the 
east  ^  The  latter  passage  of  the  Geographer  ex* 
plains  those  authorities  which  ascribe  to  Doris  a 
greater  number  of  towns  than  four,  and  shows 
exactly  the  position  both  of  the  Tetrapolis  and  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  Doris.  Th^  latter,  which 
lay  between  the  Locri  Ozolffi  and  Mount  Corax, 
comprehended  the  mountains  on  the  right,  or 
western  side,  of  the  pass  leading  from  Grayia  to 
Salona.  The  towns  of  this  portion  of  Doris  would 
seem  to  have  been  Amphanse  and  Metropolis,  for 
Stephanus  describes  these  as  places  in  Doris'. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  four  towns  of  the  Tetra* 
polis,  were  Erineus,  Bceum,  Pindus  and  Cytinium, 
some  of  which  names  are  con6rmed  by  several 
other  authors '.  He  adds,  that  Pindus  stood  above 
Erineus,  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Acyphas, 
and  that  a  river  of  the  same  name  as  the  town, 

^  ro  ^e  wpoc  ey  ^wxcic  ta^  Tetrapolis  confined  upon  the 

Aorpiclc  oi  nktlovcy  e^oyrts  rflv  northern,  not  the  eastern  side 

TiTpdiroXiy  napcuuifjiiyny  wwc  of  Parnassus. 

Tf  Uaprafffff  ir\£oyd(ovffay  2e  '  Stephan.  in  *AfJL^yat^  Av- 

role  irpoc  €f  fiipeffiy, — p.  417.  fwLy,  Mi|rpi^oX<c« 

Some  correction  must  here  be  '  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  15.  Plin« 

allowed  in  the  bearing  :  a  par-  1,  4.  c.  7.    Scylax. — Scymn. 

ticular  in  which  the  ancients  Ch»  v.  592.  Diodor.  1. 4.  c.  67. 

were  often   inaccurate.      The  1.  11.  c.  79. 
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flowed  by  the  walls  ^  and  joined  the  Cephissus 
near  Lileea. 

It  is  evident,  upon  comparing  this  passage  with 
my  fonner  remark,  as  to  the  junction  of  the  river 
now  called  Apostolia  with  the  Cephissus,  not  far 
below  the  sources  of  the  latter,  that  the  Apostolia 
was  the  ancient  Acyphas  or  Pindus,  and  conse- 
quently, that  upon  its  banks  we  should  search  for 
JErineus  and  Pindus.  Of  these  the  latter,  as  well 
from  its  name,  which  is  a  word  belonging  to  a  lofty 
situation,  as  from  a  remark  of  Strabo,  that  the 
town  of  Acyphas  was  considered  to  belong  to  the 
CEtaean  cantons,  was  probably  towards  the  sources 
of  the  river  in  the  mountain,  which  is  connected 
northward  with  the  Patriotiko  or  (Eta  proper; 
and  which  to  the  south  gives  rise  to  the  river 
Momos,  which  joins  the  sea  near  'Epakto.  The 
other  two  towns  of  the  Tetrapolis  were  in  the 
situations  already  noticed,  at  Mariolafes  and  at 
Gravia. 

Of  these,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gravia 
was  the  ancient  Cytinium,  Thucydides  having  de- 
scribed the  position  of  Cytinium  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Demosthenes  from  Naupactus,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war ' ;  when  Demosthenes  in- 
tended, if  he  had  been  successful  over  the  iEtolians, 
to  have  then  passed  through  the  Locri  Ozols, 
leaving  Parnassus  on  his  right,  to  Cytinium  of 
Doris,   and  from  thence  to  descend  into  Phocis, 

•    *  Strabo,  p.  427. — Stepha-     four  towns,  on  the  authority  of 

nus  (in  'Aicv^ac)  confirms  the      Theopompus. 

name  of  Acyphas  as  one  of  the  *  Thucyd.  1.  3.  c.  95. 
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the  people  of  which  were  to  have  assisted  him 
against  Boeotia. 

Gravia  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  pass  leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the 
plain  of  Amphissay  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  in- 
cluded between  the  Maliac  and  Crisscean  gulfs. 
The  defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions ;  namely,  that  of 
Gravia,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  joins 
the  Apostolia  near  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the 
CephisstiSy  and  that  of  another  stream  which  crosses 
the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the  CrisscBan  Bay  ;  the 
two  ravines  form  a  complete  separation  of  the 
highlands  of  this  part#f  Greece,  dividing  Parnassus 
from  the  mountains  which  are  connected  with  the 
^tolian  and  CEtsean  summits,  and  which  thus 
exactly  correspond  to  the  country  of  the  ava  fihov 
Acjpcfcc,  or  intermediate  Dorians  of  Strabo. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  fortified  town  at  the  entrance 
of  such  a  defile,  was  of  great  military  importance, 
and  of  this  we  find  two  examples  in  history, 
besides  that  which  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Soon  after  that  unsuccessful  expedition  of  De- 
mosthenes against  iEtolia,  Eurylochus,  at  the 
head  of  2500  Spartans  and  600  Heracliotse,  pre- 
pared to  march  from  Delphi  through  the  western 
Locris  to  assist  the  iEtolians  against  Naupactus, 
and  made  choice  on  this  occasion  of  Cy tinium,  as 
the  place  in  which  he  secured  the  hostages  whom 
he  had  received  from  the  Locrians.  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  is,  the  occupation  of  Cytinium 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  he  took  possession 
also  of  Elateia,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Chse- 
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roneia'.  It  was  on  hearing  that  the  Athenians 
had  decreed  to  support  the  resistance  of  the  Am- 
phissienses  to  the  Amphictyonic  council^  that  Philip 
took  this  step,  of  which  the  object  and  consequence 
were,  the  capture  of  Amphissa,  the  approach  to 
that  place  from  the  northward  having  been  com- 
pletely commanded  by  Cytinium.  If  Cytinium 
was  at  Gravii,  it  will  follow  that  the  Yuins  near 
Mariol&tes  are  those  of  Boaum. 

Herodotus  relates  that  Doris  was  anciently  named 
Dryopis*,  but  in  later  times  they  were  distinguished, 
and  Dryopis  like  Doris  was  a  tetrapolis '.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  comprehended  as  well  as  the 
Parasopias,  and  a  town  naaied  (EniadaB,  in  the 
(Etsea,  which  even  included  Acyphas  of  Doris  to 
the  S.W.,  and  Anticyra  of  Melis  to  the  N.E*.  It 
is  evident,  from  these  testimonies  regarding  Dry- 
opis, together  with  another  fact  stated  by  Strabo, 
namely,  that  Tymphrestus,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Spercheius,  now  Velukhi,  was  a  Dryopic  mountain, 
that  Dryopis  occupied  the  mountainous  country 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Apos- 
tolic towards  Mount  Velukhi  and  Karpenisi. 

At  12.55  we  quit  Velitza,  and  continue  to  follow 
the  foot  of  the  great  steeps  o{  Parnassus  at  the  head 
of  a  long  slope,  stony  and  quite  uncultivated,  which 
descends  from  our  road  to  the  river,  until  at  1.32, 
having  a  monastery  of  the  Panaghia  half  an  hour 
on  the  right,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  turn 

*  Avinfxaxl^rit*Axoipy£vc'  Iwl  *  Herodot.  L  S.  c.  31. 

TovTov  ^iX/ttov  KaTa\afi6yroi  •  Strabo,  p.  434. 

'EXareiay  icai  KvTiyioy. — Phi-  *  Ibid. 
locfaoT.  ap.   Dionys.  p.  742. 
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to  the  left  of  the  upper  road  leading  to  the  Zimeno 
pass,  and  descend  towards  the  Stena  (ra  Zrcva),  as 
the  narrow  valley  is  now  called,  through  which  the 
Cephissus  enters  the  Boeotian  plains.  Having  passed 
the  Dhrakopl^^mata  \  as  two  large  natural  basins 
in  the  ground  are  called,  one  of  which  is  150  yards 
in  diameter,  forming  a  perfect  circle  with  a  very 
regular  hollow  within,  we  leave,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  farther,  the  village  of  Aghia  Marina  a  little 
on  the  right,  and  descend  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  the  peaked  summit  of  Mount  Khlomo,  passing 
between  the  lower  heights  oi  Parnassus^  and  an  in* 
sulated  rocky  hill  which  here  terminates  the  upper 
or  Phocian  valley  of  the  Cephissus.  This  hill,  which 
stands  exactly  on  the  foot  of  the  great  slope  of 
PamassuSy  is  very  steep  on  every  side  except  the 
south-east,  where  it  throws  out  a  low  termination, 
between  which  and  another  low  height  quite  insu< 
lated,  there  is  a  narrow  plain.  At  the  foot  of  the 
latter  height,  to  the  south,  stands  a  village  called 
Krevasara,  and  along  its  eastern  side  flows  the  Ce- 
pkissusy  beyond  which  is  another  small  insulated 
height  near  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  which 
rises  from  thence  and  takes  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion towards  Taliauida.  The  approaches,  therefore, 
to  the  straits  leading  into  Bceotia  from  the  plain  of 
JElateiay  are  on  either  side  of  the  hill  of  Krevasara. 
To  the  left  of  the  Cephissus  are  the  small  villages 
of  Sfaka,  Merall,  Khubavo,  and  Belissi  vulgarly 

^  dpaxoTrXv/iara :    the  word  or  terrible.       The    analogous 

^pvKtav,  properly  a  serpent,  sig-  name  in  English  to  ^paro^Xv- 

nifies,  when  thus  used  in  com-  /zara,  would  be,   the  DeviFs 

position,  any  thing  monstrous  wash-tab». 
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called  Belish  ^  Sfaka  and  Khubavo  are  on  oppo*- 
site  sides  of  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  just 
mentioned;  Merali  stands  on  a  small  insulated 
height  between  them,  and  Belissi  is  opposite  to 
Khubavo,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  similar  and 
parallel  to  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
valley  a  mile  in  width.  Between  Merali  and  Khu- 
bavo,  the  river  Kineta  issues  from  a  small  lake 
which  extends  northward  round  the  extreme  point 
of  the  mountain  as  far  as  Sfaka,  and  having  received 
a  torrent  which  rises  in  Mount  Khlomo,  joins  the 
Cepkissus^  near  the  khan  of  the  Kad  j^  which  I  visited 
in  my  former  journey,  and  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  two  miles  below 
Krevasara,  where  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Stena  or  Straits.  Though  the 
lake  which  feeds  the  Kineta  is  supplied  from  sub- 
terraneous springs,  these  are  not  always  sufficient 
to  afford  a  running  stream  in  summer.  At  2.23 
we  arrive  at  Bissikeni  *,  vulgarly  Bishken,  which 
stands  in  a  narrow  plain  between  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  and  the  larger  and  more  western  of  the 
two  insulated  rocky  heights  before  mentioned. 
The  proestos  and  inhabitants  know  of  no  ancient 
remains  in  this  vicinity,  except  at  a  height  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kineta,  and  a  tower  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  heights  in  proceeding  from 
Bissikeni  to  the  bridge  near  the  Kad  j^'s  Khan.  The 
latter  is  described  by  the  proestos  as  a  fmaropiKov 
TrpayfiOy  meaning  such  as  modern  masons  construct. 


*  yLwurffucivi. 
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but  the  remains  near  Belissi,  he  states  to  be  of  large 
wrought  masses  of  stone.  Their  position  in  the 
Stena  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with  that  of 
Parapotamii  as  indicated  by  Theopompus,  who,  in 
a  passage  preserved  by  Strabo,  states  that  Para- 
potamii stood  at  a  distance  of  forty  stades  from 
Chaeroneia  in  the  entrance  from  Boeotia  into  Phocis, 
on  a  height  of  moderate  elevation,  situated  between 
Parnassus  and  Mount  Edylium, — that  these  two 
mountains  were  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  five  stades,  through  which  the  Cephissus 
flowed  ;  and  that  Mount  Edylium  extended  from 
thence  sixty  stades  as  far  as  Hyphanteium,  on 
which  Orchomenus  was  built  *. 

Having  remained  half  an  hour  at  Bissik^ni,  we 
proceed,  in  one  hour  precisely,  to  Dhavlia.  The 
road  follows  an  opening  which  separates  the  higher 

*  Ap.  Strabo,  n.  p.  424.  of  Strabo,  that  Anemoreia  stood 
According  to  the  text  of  Stra-  on  a  part  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
bo,  Theopompus  added  the  re-  which  served  as  a  boundary  he- 
mark  that  Parapotamii  served  tween  the  Delphi  and  the  other 
as  a  boundary  to  the  people  of  Phocians,  when  the  Lacedae- 
Panopeus,  Daulis  and  Ambrys-  monians  had  separated  the  for- 
8U8  (*A/ii3pv(reac),  but  this  last  mer  from  the  rest  of  the  Phodc 
word  is  obviously  erroneous,  community,  there  seems  no  si- 
Ambryssus  having  been  near  tuation  that  will  conform  to  the 
the  Corinthiac  Gulf:  perhaps  several  data  so  well  as  thatad- 
we  ought  to  read  *Ave/iaipeac,  vanced  summit  of  the  Pamaa- 
for  the  verse  of  Homer  Oir»  sian  ridge  which  lies  to  the' 
*Av€fjMp€iay  jcai  'Ya/Axo\iv  ^/x-  south  of  Bissikeni,  and  which 
i^cyiftoyTOf  by  coupling  Anemo-  forms  with  the  opposite  moun- 
reia  with  Hyampolis,  appears  tain,  Edylium,  the  pass  of  Pa- 
to  place  the  former  on  this  fron-  rapotamii,  or  Stena  of  the 
tier  of  Phocis.  If  wc  compare  Ce2^hissus. 
this  indication  with  the  remark 
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Parnassian  ridges  from  the  advanced  mountain 
which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  Stena  of  the 
Cephissus.  The  pass  is  a  narrow  valley,  cultivated 
only  in  the  parts  towards  Dhavlia.  The  road  is 
much  shorter  than  by  the  Stena,  and  in  winter  has 
the  further  advantage  of  avoiding  the  marshy  or 
muddy  valley  near  that  river.  It  is  probably  the 
route  by  which  Hortensius  eluded  the  enemy  in  the 
Elatic  Plain,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Sylla  at 
Patronis '.  The  issue  of  the  pass  is  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  a  vale  branching  from  the  plain  of 
CIuBroneiay  and  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
summits  oi  Parnassus.  Many  streams  water  this 
valley,  turn  several  mills,  and  then  uniting  take 
a  northerly  course,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  heights 
by  the  village  Khasnesi,  below  which  the  stream 
enters  the  plain  and  joins  the  Mavronero  or  Mavro- 
neri,  a  copious  perennial  stream,  which  issues  from 
the  foot  of  the  same  mountain  a  mile  beyond  Khas- 
nesi. On  the  southern  face  of  the  height  which 
bounds  the  vale  to  the  south,  stands  the  village 
of  Dhavlia,  separated  by  a  hollow  from  another 
height,  on  which  are  some  remains  of  the  Acropolis 
of  the  ancient  Daulis.  The  name  had  assumed 
the  form  AavXcm  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo, 
but  is  now  by  the  vulgar  more  commonly  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  Dhavlid.  The  modem  village 
belongs  to  Hassan  Bey  of  Livadhia,  now  residing 
in  'Egripo,  and  whose  father  was  pasha  of  the  latter 
place.  It  contains  forty  houses.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  vineyards  in  the  upper  valleys  and  on  the 

"  Plutarch,  in  Syllft. 
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sides  of  the  hills,  and  com  in  the  plain  below,  and 
exercise  the  trade  of  agoyates  with  their  mules. 

Dec.    1. — ^The  vale   between  Dhavlia  and  the 
site   of  the  ancient  Daulis  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  refreshed  by  many  springs  and  rivulets, 
which,  in  the  plain  below,  join  a  branch  of  the 
CepMssus  called  Platania,  which  receives  all  the 
torrents  from  the  adjacent  slopes  oi  Parnassus^  Cir- 
phis  and  Helicon,  and  has  its  extreme  sources  at 
Dhistomo,  but  is  nevertheless  dry  in  summer.    The 
Platanid  unites  with  the  Mavroneri  very  near  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  CepMssus.     It  is  to 
the  Mavroneri  that  the  Cephissus  owes  its  water  in 
summer,  for  T  found  it  dry  in  July  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mavroneri,  even  as  high  up  as  a  little  be- 
low Dhadhl,  where  its  waters  were  consumed  by  the 
plantationsof  cottonand  kalambokki,  whereas  itcon- 
tained  water  below  the  junction  of  the  Mavroneri, 
and  even  as  far  as  Skripu.      Hence,   below  the 
junction,  the  Cq>hissus  is  now  called  Mavroneri  or 
Mavronero,  and  above  it  the  river  of  Dhadhi,  or 
simply  TO  vordfu.     Below  the  Kineta,  which  it  re- 
ceives in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Stend,  it  turns 
to  the  eastward,  and  continues,  all  the  way  to  Or- 
chomenus,  to  flow  at  a  small  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  which  extends  from  the  Stena  to 
Skripti  in  a  high  stony  ridge,  subdivided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  small  branch  of  the  river. 
This  mountain,  the  same  which  I  before  described 
as  parallel  to  that  of  Khubavo,  and  which  Theopom- 
pus  so  clearly  indicates  under  the  name  of  Edylium, 
was  sometimes  called  Acontium  in  its  whole  extent, 
for  StrsdiK)  remarks  that  Mount  Acontium  extended 
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from  Orchomenns  to  Parapotamii  \  and  attributes 
to  it  the  same  length  as  Theopompus  *.  Properly, 
ho^vever,  it  would  seem  that  Hyphanteium  was  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  Acontiam  its  highest 
point,  and  Edylium  the  division  of  it  westward  of 
the  small  branch  of  the  Cephissus  above  mentioned ; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  a  place  called  Assia  as 
situated  between  Edylium  and  Acontium  '. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  acropolis 
of  Daulis,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  formed  of  masonry  almost  regular,  may 
be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  which  rises 
opposite  to  the  modem  village  to  the  south.  Within 
the  inclosure  is  an  old  church  of  St.  Theodore, 
containing  a  marble  inscribed  with  small  and  very 
ancient  characters,  so  nearly  obliterated  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  copy  them ;  there  is  also  an 
inscription  of  nameson  a  block  of  variegated  marble. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  vineyards  at  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north,  a  more  interesting  monu- 
ment was  found,  which  having  been  conveyed  to 
Dhavlia,  now  stands  before  the  door  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  stele,  four  feet  six  inches  long, 
one  foot  three  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  thick, 
adorned  only  with  a  simple  moulding  at  the  top. 

'  Uporepoy  fity  oly  olKuvQai  '  to  hk   AavXiov  ('H^vXioi/) 

Toy  *0px^iuy6y  i^avLv  Ixi  ireBif.  traparslytiy  iff  l&jKoyra  vraha 

i7rtiro\a(6yTioy  Se  t&v  vBdrtay  iity^fiiTov^^^yrtLov  kif  ^  Ktlrai 

iLyoiKitrOrlyai  wpos  to  *AK6yTioy  6  *Opxc5/*€voc.— -Theopomp.  ap. 

opoc  napaTtiyoy    Inl   kHiKoyra  Stxab.  p.  424. 
ora^tovc  ft^XP^  HapnTrOTafiiuty  '  Iv/icory  rot/'Aifovr/ovjcairov 

T&y  ly  ry  ^wKih, — Strabo,  p.  'H^vXiov,  irpoc  toIc  XeyofUvoii 

416.  'Aflrff/oic— Plutarch,  in  SyllS. 
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One  of  the  broad  sides  is.  inscribed  with  forty-seven 
lines, "and  one  of  the  narrow  sides  with  forty- nine 
lines.  The  monument  records  an  arbitration  con- 
cerning the  property  and  boundaries  of  certain 
lands  in  the  district  of  Daulis,  made  at  Chaeroneia 
on  the  24th  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  sera  1 18  ^ 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  on 
the  broad  dimension  of  the  stone. 

'*  With  good  fortune  to  the  consuls,  the  emperor 
Trajan  Adrian  Caesar  Augustus,  the  second  time, 
and  Cneius  Pedanius  Fuscus  Salinator,  on  the  9th 
of  the  Calends  of  November,  in  Chaeroneia.  Zo- 
pyrus,  son  of  Aristion,  and  Parmenon,  son  of 
Zopyrus,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Daulis, 
have  witnessed  the  following  as  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  underwritten  decision  of  Titus  Flavius  Eubulus : 
I,  T.  F.  Eubulus,  having  been  appointed  judge 
and  arbiter  by  the  proconsul  Ceesius  Maximus, 
and  having  acted  under  the  inspection  of  the  pro- 
consul Valerius  Severus,  between  Zopyrus  son  of 
Aristion  and  Parmenon  son  of  Zopyrus  and 
Memmius  Antiochus,  concerning  the  land  in  dis- 
pute, have,  after  hearing  each  side  as  long  as  they 
wished,  and  after  an  actual  inspection  of  the  place, 
and  upon  receiving  an  order  from  the  excellent 
proconsul  Clodius  Granianus  *  to  declare  my  deci- 
sion, adjudge  as  is  underwritten.  Four  hundred  and 

^  See  the  Greek  text  at  the  vels  in  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  459, 

end  of  this  volume.     Copies  of  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 
the  inscriptions  in  Greek  capi-  '  Thus  it  appears,  that  dur- 

tals  may  be  seen  in  the  Rev.  ing  the  process  there  were  three 

R.  Walpole*8  collection  of  Tra-  different  proconsuls. 
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thirty-five  Phocic  plethra  of  the  land  called  Dryp- 
pius,  which  appear  from  the  writings  exhibited  to 
me  to  have  been  purchased  by  Memmius  An- 
tiochus  from  the  heirs  of  Cleon,  belong  to 
Antiochus;  whatever  exceeds  this  quantity  (in 
Dryppius)  is  the  property  of  the  city  of  the 
Daulienses.  In  like  manner,  in  the  land  Euxyleia 
four  hundred  and  thirty  plethra  I  judge  to  belong 
to  Antiochus,  and  the  remainder  to  the  city.  The 
beginning  of  the  measurements  in  the  lands  Dryp- 
pius and  Euxyleia  shall  be  commenced  wherever  An^ 
tiochus  may  think  proper ;  but  in  Platanus  and  Mos- 
chotomese  the  measure  for  both  parties  shall  begin 
in  the  same  place,  and  from  thence  the  remainder 
of  the  measurement  shall  proceed ;  and  in  all  these 
measurements  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  tor- 
rents or  rugged  places,  or  such  as  cannot  be  culti- 
vated if  they  exceed  the  dimensions  of  ten  sphyrse  ^ 
The  following  persons  were  present :  I,  Titus  Fla- 
vins Eubulus,  have  declared  my  determination  and 
afiSixed  my  seal.  Lucius  Mestrius  Soclarus ;  Cleo- 
menes,  son  of  Cleomenes ;  Neicon,  son  of  Sym- 
phorus ;  Lamprias,  son  of  Neicon ;  Zopyrus,  son 
of  Antipatrus ;  Sosibius,  son  of  Dracon ;  Neicon, 
son  of  Alexandrus  ;  Leon,  son  of  Theodotus  ; 
Gallon,  son  of  Phylax ;  Cassius,  son  of  Martianus. 
By  a  decree  of  the  city." 

On  the  narrow  side  of  the  stele  is  the  following : 

*  This  is  evidently  a  super-     patches  than  ten  sphyrse  were 
ficial  measure,  probably  a  divi-     not  to  be  accounted  for. 
sion  of  the  plethrum.    Smaller 
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''  The  road  to  the  Archagetes  shall  be  two  calami  ^ 
in  breadth.  They  shall  jointly  engrave  the  land- 
marks and  boundaries  of  the  measurements  within 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  we  exa- 
mining them  when  they  shall  be  engraved.  Con- 
cerning the  land  Dryppius,  we  adjudge,  from  a 
view  of  the  writing  exhibited  by  Serapias,  son  of 
Zopyms  the  agent  *,  and  by  the  Archons  Philon, 
son  of  Sosicrates,  and  Damon,  son  of  Zopyrus, 
that  if  any  thing  should  be  wanting  to  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  plethra  assigned  by  the 
decision  of  Eubulus,  Serapias  shall  have  a  right  to 
demand  it  from  the  city  of  the  Daulienses.  These 
were  present:  I,  Curius  Autobulus,  adjudged,  and 
sealed  the  first  seal.  I,  Nicephorus,  son  of  Lyco- 
medes,  adjudged  ;  I,  Agasias,  son  of  Timon,  ad- 
judged ;  I,  Publius  ^lius  Damoxenus,  sealed  the 
fourth  seal ;  Eisid(otus)  the  fifth ;  Metrodorus,son  of 
ApoUodotus  of  Anticyra ;  Neicaretus,  son  of  Pistus 
of  Tithorea ;  I,  Tyrannus,  son  of  Tyrannus,  sealed ; 
Acindynus,  son  of  Callicrates  of  Tithorea ;  Sextus 
Cornelius  Axiochus  ;  Eunus,  son  of  Epaphras ;  I, 
Callinicus,  son  of  Cleonicus  of  Tithorea,  sealed." 


'  The  c</\a/ioc  was  a  linear  was  probably  long  posterior ; 

measure ;  if  it  was  nearly  equal  for  it  would  seem  that  Zopyrus 

to  the  modem  Italian  carma,  was  now  absent  or  dead,  that 

the  road  was  about  fifteen  feet  one  of  his  sons  had  obtained 

in  breadth.  the  interest  of  Antiochus  in 

'  rov  iyZiKov.    Zopyrus  was  the  land  Dr3rppius,  and  that 

the  colleague  of  Parmenon  on  another  was  one  of  the  Archons 

behalf  of  Daulis  in  the  former  of  Daulis, 
affiur,  to  which  this  judgment 
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Pausanias^  who  visited  Daulis  about  fifty  years 
after  the  date  of  this  inscription,  remarks,  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  Daulia  named  Tronis, 
where  stood  the  heroic  monument  of  a  hero  called 
the  Archagetes,  whom  some  supposed  to  be  Xan- 
thippus,  a  warrior ;  others  Phocus,  son  of  Omy- 
tion^  It  is  evidently  to  this  place  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  inscription  refers,  where  it.  is 
said  that  '^  the  road  to  the  Archagetes  shall  have 
a  breadth  of  two  calami."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Tronis  is  an  erroneous  reading  for  Patronis,  the 
name,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  the  place  where 
Sylla  was  encamped  before  he  was  joined  by  Hor- 
tensius,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  proba- 
bly arrived  through  the  same  pass  which  I  traversed 
from  Bissikeni  into  the  valley  northward  of  Dhav- 
lia.  The  biographer,  indeed,  describes  Patronis  as 
being  in  the  plain  of  Chseroneia,  but  the  whole 
plain,  as  far  as  the  pass  of  the  Cephissus,  was  un- 
doubtedly often  designated  as  the  plain  of  Chse- 
roneia.  In  Platanus,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  mentioned  in  the  award  of  Eu- 
bulus,  we  have  the  origin  apparently  of  the  modem 
appellation  of  the  river  Platania. 
•  While  I  was  copying  the  inscription,  which  was 
my  first  employment  this  morning,  a  funeral  took 
place.  The  corpse  was  carried  into  the  church,  the 
service  read  over  with  wonderful  haste,  and  at  a 
certain  point  a  howling  was  set  up  by  three  women, 

*  "EffTi  Be  TfJQ  AavXlag  x^pa  vov  oitK  ^^av^  rd  €c  ir(5Xc/iOF, 

KoXovfUyri     Tp«v/c*      ivTavda  ol   Be    4filiKoy  elyai  tov  'Opw- 

ilp^ov  Ijpw  *Ap\riyeTOv  irciroci}-  Tiwvoii   tov    Scerv^v    fl>affiv» — 

rai*  Toy  Si  iip*a  tovtov  tSSdydtn-  Pausau.  Phocic.  c.  4. 
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relations  of  the  deceased,  after  which  the  corpse 
was  put  into  the  ground,  and  small  loaves  of 
wheaten  bread,  boiled  maize,  and  wine,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  company,  who  assembled  after  the^ 
service  in  great  numbers,  and  seated  themselves 
round  the  wall  of  the  church-yard. 

Pausanias  remarks  of  Daulis,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  few  in  number,  but  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  of  all  the  Phocians.  The  name  of  the 
place  he  supposed  to  be  derived  from  SavXoc, 
because  the  position  had  formerly  been  a  forest'. 
The  only  building  described  by  him  is  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  containing  an  ancient  statue,  and  another 
still  more^  ancient  made  of  wood,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Procne,  for  Daulis  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  well-known  story  of 
Tereus,  Procne,  and  Philomele. 

Immediately  above  Dhavlla,  on  the  site  of  Mount 
Liakura,  stands  the  monastery  of  Aghla  Arsali,  and 
below  it  a  met6khi,  where  the  monks  retire  when 
the  snow  covers  their  upper  habitation.  About  five 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhavlia  is  the  entrance 
of  the  Zimeno  Derveni,  or  opening  between  the 
mountains  Cirphis  and  ParnassuSj  which  leads  to 
Delphi.       It  is   the  <rx*<"'*'  oio^y  or  rpnrXri   icIXcvOoc, 

the  cleft  or  triple  way  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  being  the  place  where  Laius  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  son  (Edipus.  I  searched  in  vain 
there,  in  my  former  journey,  for  any  traces  of  the 
tomb  of  Laius  and  his  servant,  which  Pausanias 
describes  as  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones.     The 

*  Fausan.  Phocic.  c.  4. 
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road,  as  he  justly  observes,  becomes  more  steep  and 
rugged,  from  that  point  towards  Delphi,  and  diffi- 
cult even  to  a  man  on  foot*  Between  Daulis  and 
the  Schiste,  but  at  what  distance  from  either  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  specify,  stood  the  Phocicum,  or 
place  of  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of 
Phocis;  it  was  a  large  building  divided  within 
lengthwise  by  columns,  between  which  and  the 
wall  there  were  seats  for  the  deputies.  At  one  end, 
in  an  open  space,  was  a  Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne, 
Minerva  and  Juno  standing  on  either  side  of  him^ 
The  ascent  from  Daulis  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus 
was  less  ru^ed  than  that  from  Delphi,  but 
longer*.  This  route  probably  led  by  the  modem 
convent  of  Aghia  Arsali.  The  road  from  DcmUs 
to  Amhrysms,  now  Dhlstomo,  follows  up  the  vale 
of  the  Platani4  in  nearly  a  straight  course,  having 
Mount  Cirphis  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  other 
a  part  of  the  Helicon,  which  is  so  distinct  from  Pa- 
leovuni,  or  the  proper  Helicorij  that  it  had  un« 
doubtedly  some  specific  name  among  the  ancients, 
though  it  has  not  been  preserved  by  history.  It  is 
itself  subdivided  into  two  summits,  that  to  the  east 
called  the  mountain  of  Surbi,  that  to  the  west  the 
mountain  of  Zara,  or  Tzara,  from  villages  of  those 
names. 

Having  crossed  the  Platania  in  twenty-five 
minutes  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Daulis,  we 
leave,  in  fifteen  minutes  more,  the  village  of  Malta 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  then  in  eight 
minutes  arrive  at  'Aio  Vlasi.     In  the  course  of  this 

^  Pausan.  Phodc.  c.  5.  '  Ibid.  c.  4. 
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route  the  Stena  of  the  CepUssus,  or  Bcsoto-Phodc 
Strait,  opens  irom  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khas- 
nesi,  and  'Aio  Vlasi  admits  a  view  through  the 
Stena :  the  hill  of  Krevasara  being  then  nearly 
hid  by  the  heights  of  Khasnesi,  and  tliat  of  the 
Paleokastro,  near  B^lissi,  appearing  to  advance 
half  across  the  pass.  In  the  course  of  our  morning's 
ride  many  opvia,  (vultures,)  were  in  sight,  and  a 
great  number  of  lapwings,  which  the  Greeks  call 
KoXiifiavifi.  At  'Aio  Vlasi  the  woman  of  the  cottage 
where  I  dine  wears  a  low  bonnet  or  hat,  made  at 
Dhadhi,  which  is  completely  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  paras.  Just  over 
the  ears,  instead  of  paras,  the  covering  is  made  of 
Spanish  or  Austrian  dollars  and  Turkish  pieces  of 
100  paras.  The  owner  is  of  Dhadhi,  and  in  reply 
to  my  inquiries  says,  **  this  is  the  fashion  of  our 
town ;  here  they  have  other  fashions." 

On  this  side  of  Mount  CEta,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  itinerant  salesmen,  and  even  saleswomen  are 
to  be  met  travelling  singly,  which  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  seen  beyond  Thermopyke.  During  the 
last  two  days  we  have  met  several  persons  from 
Aspraspitia  selling  fresh. sea-fish  ;  and  at  'Aio 
Vlasi  have  found  a  caravan  of  asses  laden  with 
com  and  kalambokki,  and  conducted  by  an  Agra* 
fiote  woman.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  or  to  wear 
such  caps  as  that  just  mentioned,  without  risk, 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  security  than  the 
Christians  enjoy  to  the  northward  of  Mount  (Eta, 
where  the  resistance  of  the  mountaineers  to  A\^ 
Pasha,  his  continual  attempts  to  reduce  them,  the 
march   of   his   Albanians  through   the    country. 
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the  incursions  of  the  kleftes,  and  the  poverty, 
idleness,  and  rapacity  of  the  Turfcs,  particularly 
those  of  Larissa,  lead  to  the  unceasing  oppres- 
sion of  the  Christians,  and  have  made  their  con- 
dition more  miserable  than  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
where  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  districts  of 
Livadhia  and  Athens,  the  one  as  a  vakuf,  the 
other  as  a  royal  appanage,  is  not  without  some 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  Christians  ;  the  ad- 
ministrators taking  care  to  send  proper  persons 
to  reside  as  Voivodas,  and  readily  attending  to 
the  complaints  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  the  Turkish 
governor  finds  it  difficult  to  enrich  himself  by  op- 
pression. Another  cause  is  the  smaller  proportion 
of  Turks,  the  effect  of  whose  bigotry,  insolence, 
idleness,  profligacy,  and  greediness  of  gain,  has 
every  where  a  tendency  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  to  degrade  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  rayah,  and  at  length  to  drive  him  into  the 
districts  where  the  Turks  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  which  are  better  protected  by  the  Porte.  As 
to  the  circumstance  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lands  to  the  southward  of  (Eta  being  held  by 
Greeks,  I  fear  it  makes  very  little  difference  to 
the  working  farmer,  in  his  profits  or  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  his  terms  of  cul- 
tivation are  the  same,  whether  with  the  agas  of 
'Egripo  and  Thebes,  or  with  the  archons  of 
Livadhia  and  Athens,  all  of  whom  take  care  that 
he  shall  never  be  out  of  their  debt,  nor  enabled  to 
obtain  from  the  soil  more  than  a  subsistence  of 
the  scantiest  kind. 

In  proceeding  from  'Aio  Vlasi  to  Kapurna,  we 
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leave,  at  eight  minutes  beyond  'Aio  Vlasi,  a  vil- 
lage called  M era  to  the  right  of  the  road,  in  the 
entrance  of  a  valley  leading  into  that  which  is 
watered  by  the  western  branch  of  the  river  of 
livadhia,  and  along  which  leads  the  road  from 
Livadhia  to  the  Zimeno  Pass,  branching  to  the 
left  to  Dhistomo ;  these  were  anciently  the  routes 
from  Lebadeia  to  Delphi  and  Ambryssus.  Ka- 
puma  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge  as  /Aio 
Vlasi,  in  a  hollow  between  a  steep  summit  and  a 
long  even  height,  which  advances  from  the  ridge 
into  the  valley  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
hides  Kapuma  from  all  the  great  plain  towards 
the  Lake  Cephissis.  A  projection  of  the  heights 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  vale  of  Mera  con- 
ceals it  in  like  manner  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain  of  DauliSj  but  the  hill  of  Kervasara  is  seen 
from  Kapuma,  through  the  Stena  of  the  Cepkisstis. 
The  rocky  heights  which  overhang  the  villages 
of  'Aio  Vlasi  and  Kdpuma  have  preserved  con- 
siderable ruins  of  Panopeus  and  CfuBroneia.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  Panopeus  ^  was  distant  20  stades 
from  Chseroneia,  and  7  from  Daulis  :  but  the 
latter  number  is  obviously  erroneous.  I  was  48 
minutes  in  walking  my  horse  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Daulis  to  'Aio  Vlasi,  and  36  from  thence  to 
Kapuma.  The  latter  space  of  time  corresponds  to- 
lerably well  to  the  20  stades  of  Pausanias,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  rate  of  30  stades  to  the  hour ;  it 

*  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  4.   Ac-  76.  89.)  names    the    district 

cording  to'  Strabo  (p.  428.)  it  Phanotis ;  but  Panopeus  is  the 

was  called  Phanoteus   in    his  form  employed  by  Homer,  and 

time,  and  Thucydides  (1.  4,  c.  by  Pausanias. 
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is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  stades  be- 
tween Daulis  and  Panopeus  was  27  instead  of  7,  and 
that  the  word  coccKri  has  been  lost  by  the  copiers  of 
Pausanias.  The  7  stades  which  he  assigns  to  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  of  Panopeus  is  exactly 
confirmed  by  the  present  remains. 

Panopeus  partook  of  the  ruin  of  the  other  cities 
of  Phocis  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian  war,  but  like 
them  also  was  re-established  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  '. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  although  it  had  neither 
agora,  nor  theatre,  nor  gymnasium,  nor  fountain  *, 
nor  public  building  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates', 
and  consisted  only  of  huts  on  the  side  of  a  torrent, 
it  was  still  called  a  city,  and  sent  deputies  to  the 
Phocic  council.  The  only  antiquities  besides  its 
walls  were  the  tumulus  of  Tityus  on  the  side  of 
the  torrent  *,  and  a  building  of  crude  bricks,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Pentelic  marble,  but  whether 
intended  for  ^sculapius  or  for  Prometheus,  Pau- 
sanias could  not  ascertain.  Panopeus  having  been 
placed  between  two  cities,  which  were  themselves 
not  5  miles  asunder,  seems  to  have  derived  its 
importance  from  being  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Phocis,  towards  Boeotia.  We  find,  accordingly, 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls ;  their 
general  form  is  a  triangle,  of  which  the  southern 
side  follows  a  course  parallel  to  the  torrent  of 
Mera,  and  the  two  others  inclose  the  northern  face 


ycca. 


'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  3.  '  dpx< 

I'jyy.— Ibid.  c.  4. 
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of  the  hill,  forming  an  angle,  somewhat  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  at  the  south-west  They  in- 
cluded a  small  portion  of  the  plain  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  site.  Here  the  walls  are  built 
in  lines  nearly  straight,  and  were  flanked  with 
towers  at  the  usual  intervals.  On  the  height  the 
sides  are  broken  into  re-entering  and  salient  an- 
gles, in  the  manner  best  suited  to  defend  the 
ascent  of  the  rocks,  with  towers  at  the  most 
prominent  angles,  projecting  20  feet  from  the 
walls,  and  in  some  places  still  30  feet  high. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  third  or  intermediate  order, 
between  the  polygonal,  in  which  there  were  no 
regular'  courses,  and  that  in  which  the  courses 
were  equal  and  horizontal.  Each  of  the  two  sum- 
mits into  which  the  hill  is  divided  had  its  interior 
inclosure.  That  to  the  south-west  retains  three 
gates:  one  leading  to  the  lower  town,  and  two 
opening  to  the  country.  In  all  the  three,  the 
entrance  is  oblique  to  the  wall,  as  in  the  annexed 
plan  of  one  of  the  latter  gates. 


The  torrent  of  Mera  is  evidently  the  x^paSpa 
which  Pausanias  mentions,  and  was  probably  the 
Boeoto  Phocic  boundary.  Some  large  masses  of 
stone  on  this  side,  which  appear  to  have  fallen  from 
the  hill,  may  answer  to  those  sandy  coloured  rocks 
from  which  Prometheus  made  the  human  race,  but 
I  can  neither  perceive  the  smell  of  human  flesh  in 
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them,  which  Pausanias  recognised,  nor  any  remains 
of  the  tumulus  of  Tityus,  although,  according  to 
the  same  traveller,  it  was  not  less  than  a  stade  in 
circumference. 

At  Kapuma,  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  town 
wall  of  ChcBToneia  are  traceable  in  the  plain,  but 
in  the  Acropolis,  which  incloses  an  extremely 
rugged  height,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  wall,  of 
masonry  of  the  third  order,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful  and  imposing  effect  of  this  fine  mode  of 
building  when  complete.  The  hill  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  '^  precipitous  height  above  the  city, 
called  Petrachus  \"  though  Pausanias,  who  thus 
describes  Petrachus,  has  not  mentioned  it  as  the 
Acropolis  of  Chseroneia,  which  the  existing  forti- 
fications prove  the  hill  in  question  to  have  been. 
The  other  remains  at  Kapurna  are  a  theatre,  of 
which  all  the  middle  part  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  of  Mount  Petrachus,  and  the  ends  consisted  of 
a  mass  of  earth  faced  with  masonry,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  remain.  Several  rows  of  the  lower 
seats  are  evidently  buried  below  the  earth,  ac- 
cumulated at  the  foot  of  the  height;  but  there 
are  two  diazomata,  or  praBcinctions,  above  ground, 
and  consequently  three  divisions  of  seats.  In 
the  lowest  division  three  or  four  seats  only  are 
now  visible  above  the  surface ;  the  middle  contains 
twelve  rows,  and  the  upper  four,  above  which 
there  is  a  high  perpendicular  excavation  in  the 


*   "EoTC  ^^   hirep   Tt^y  iroXiv  Kpr)i.tv6t  Uerpaxoc  KuXovfiEyor.^ 

Pausan.  BcBot.  c.  41. 
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rock,  and  the  remains  of  two  or  three  rows  of  seats 
above  it. 

On  the  face  of  the  same  rock  is  inscribed,  in 
letters  of  the  best  times,  with  the  omicron  smaller 
than  the  other  letters,  the  words  'AiroXXoivoc  Sa^- 
ya^opia>,  'Apra/iiSoc  aowBiva^  ^  In  some  inscriptions 
reported  by  M eletius  as  existing  at  Chseroneia  in 
his  time',  we  find  the  same  Boeotic  dialect  em- 
ployed, and  the  same  Diana  mentioned,  but  with 
the  more  common  epithet  of  Eilethuia,  or  in  the 
Boeotic  dialect,  EiXeidci}.  The  worship  of  the  same 
deity,  but  without  the  epithet  is  recorded  on 
another  monument,  erected  in  honour  of  one  of 
her  priestesses  by  the  council  and  people  of  the 
Chaeronenses  ^. 

A  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  church  near  a  fountain 
below  the  theatre,  is  inscribed  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Emperor  Macrinus,  by  the  council  and  people 
of  the  Chaeronenses.  It  is  difficult  to  decipher  the 
second  name  of  the  emperor,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
Opilius,  as  usually  written  in  Latin  authors.  To 
me  it  appears  to  be  ON*AAIOS,  i.  e.  Omphalius^. 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  24.  — Melet.  Vol.  ii. 

'  (l)    EvyofiUt     'A/i^tXwroc,  p.  336.  Svo.  Ven. 
KptroXaa,   HovOeac,    *Apra/Lic^i  *  'H  jSovXi^  koX  o  Sfj^oc  Xai- 

ISlXeiOiTf'  piaviufv  rifv   iepiiav  'Aprc/ii^oc 

(2)  KpiToXaoQ,  'ApitrrliaVf  Xapoxe^vav,  Ttfiepiov  KXavBiov 
KoXXccy  KaXXiirl^agf  'Apra/Lit^i  ^Mfiov  Ovyaripa,iLperiiQilv€K£v 
£tX£i6/p*  jcai  TTJc  ?r€p(  r^y  diav  dprf<rKe(ac. 

(3)  'Evxc^wwc  ....  *  .  .  .  .  Kal  Oei6ra  (tov) 
&p^ovTog,  firivoQ  OriXovOiov  T€V-  avrorparo(pa)  MdpKoy  *Oyfd- 
TtKaiBeKOTT^f  UdXXac  Kplrtavog  Xioy^efiripovMaKpeiyoyfipovX^ 
itvaridTitny  r^v  iBiav  Oepdvai-  Koi  6  ^fjfiog  Xaiputye<ov. — V. 
vav  KaXXbf  iepdy  rj  'AprifiiBi,  Inscription,  No.  25. 


VOL.  II. 
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Another  inscription  on  a  stone  at  the  same  foun* 
tain  was  engraved  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Auto- 
huluSy  a  Platonic  philosopher,  by  his  maternal 
grandson  Flavins  Aatobulus^  An  ancient  church 
of  the  Panaghia,  in  the  village,  preserves  many 
remains  of  ancient  art,  particularly  an  inscribed 
marble,  upon  which  are  several  records  of  the 
dedication  of  certain  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
to  Sarapis,  by  which  process  they  obtained  their 
liberty,  or  at  least  became  lEpoSouXoi,  or  slaves  only 
to  the  god.  In  some  instances  the  manumission 
was  immediate,  but  more  frequently  after  the  life 
of  the  owners,  and  with  a  reserve  of  the  children 
bom  of  them  in  the  meantime.  The  names  of  the 
Boeotian  months  Homolius,  Alalcomeneius,  Thelu- 
thius,  Prostaterius,^  and  Bucatius,  occur  in  these 
documents  ^.     It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  re- 


The  following  is  a  Latin  in- 
scription in  honour  of  the  same 
emperor,  the  shortness  of  whose 
reign  has  rendered  such  monu- 
ments rare: — Herculi  victori. 
Pro  Salute  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Opelii 
Aureli  Severi  Macrini  Aug.  L. 
Juhentius  L.  F.  Ter.  Severus 
Aug.  N,  dispensator. — Gruter. 
p.  50. 

As  Macrinus  reigned  only 
one  year,  A.D.  217,  218,  we 
have  the  exact  date  of  the  in- 
scription of  Chaeroneia. 

^iKdao^v  UXariityucoy  ^Xafiioc 
Ai^ro/SouXoc  Tov  wpot  /ii^rpoc 
vamrov. — V.  Inscript  No.  26. 


The  Autobuli  appear  from 
the  following  inscription  which 
Meletius  found  at  the  same 
foimtain,  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  the  celebrated  Plu- 
tarch. 

^^roy  KXaviioy  Ahrofiov^ 
XoVf  ofxwvvfwy  ry  irarpi,  eicroy 
Ato  UXovrdp'xpVf  Aptrily  wdtray 
ky  /5t^  Kox  \6yoiQ  iTntti^dfityoy 

kyrf ^,  ^  xpoc  firp-poc 

fidfifJLii  KaXX/ieXcia  ,  ,  ,  ,  koI  oi 

yoyiic  Koi  ac  A^cX^ac 

— Melet.  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

'  See  the  text  of  several  of 
these  inscriptions  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 
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ported  by  Meletius,  that  slaves,  both  male  and 
female,  were  dedicated  in  the  same  manner  to 
Diana,  'Aprifuii  lEiXuBly.  The  other  remains  of 
antiquity  in  the  church  of  the  Panaghia  are  an 
antique  chair  of  marble,  called  by  the  learned 
o  ^poyoc  Tov  nXovra/9xov  *  (Plutarch's  chair), — two 
colunms  of  dark  grey  granite,  two  Ionic  capitals, 
and  many  ancient  fragments  in  the  walls.  A  large 
pedestal  without  any  inscription  forms  the  altar  or 
holy  table  *. 

Pausanias  has  neither  noticed  the  theatre  of 
Chaeroneia,  nor  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Sarapis, 
which  the  inscriptions  prove  to  have  existed  here, 
and  which  stood,  perhaps,  upon  the  very  sites  of 
the  '  churches  where  the  inscriptions  are  found. 
According  to  him,  the  principal  object  of  venera- 
tion at  that  time  was  the  sceptre,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  the  spear*  of  Jupiter,  made  by  Vulcan,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  reputed  works  of  Vulcan  which 
Pausanias  considered  genuine.  It  was  kept  in  the 
house  of  a  priest  annually  appointed,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  found  between  Chseroneia  and  Pano- 
pens,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  Electra, 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  whom  it  devolved 
through  Hermes  and  Pelops.  Daily  sacrifices 
were  made  to  the  sceptre,  and  a  table  stood  con- 
stantly before  it,  covered  with  meat  and  cakes, 
which  accords  so  exactly  with  some  of  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  that  one  cannot 

*    ^p6yot    for    OpSvoCf    like  "  &yla  rpdwe^a. 

^?//3a  for  9^j3ai.      Pindar,  a         *  ^6pv. — Pausan.  Boeot.  c. 

Boeotian,  in  like  manner  used  40. 
f  ^p  for  O^p. 

1  2 
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bat  saspect  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
thence,  together  with  that  of  Sarapis,  and  that  the 
local  myth  us  was  a  posterior  invention. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Petrachus  stood  a 
small  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  in  some  part  of  the 
territory*  were  two  trophies  erected  by  Sylla  and 
the  Romans  for  their  victory  over  Taxiles.  Of  the 
more  celebrated  victory  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas^ 
on  the  same  scene  of  action,  there  was  not  any 
such  monument,  because  the  erecting  of  trophies 
was  contrary  to  the  Macedonian  custom.  But 
there  was  a  polyandrium  of  the  Thebans  who  were 
slain  in  that  battle,  surmounted  by  a  lion,  not  far 
from  Chaeroneia,  on  the  road  to  Lebadeia,  and  it 
would  seem  from  Strabo,  that  here  stood  also  mo* 
numents,  erected  at  the  public  expense,  in  honour 
of  all  who  had  fallen  on  the  same  occasion'.  As 
these  memorials  were  probably  on  the  field  of  the 
first  battle  of  Chseroheia,  the  situation  of  which 
no  ancient  author  has  exactly  described,  we  may 
presume  that  a  large  tumulus,  which  rises  conspi- 
cuously from  the  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  is  not  a  monument  of  the  victory  of 
Philip,  but  the  place  of  sepulture  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  contest  of  the  Romans  with  the  Mithradatic 
army,  for  that  tumulus,  instead  of  being  in  the  road 
from  Chseroneia  to  Lebadeia,  is  about  midway  to 
Orchomenus,  and  it  seems  evident  from  Plutarch, 
that  the  Roman  battle  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Chaeroneia  was  noted 

'  ra^i)  Trivoyruy  ey  rjf  fidxn  ^fifioma, — Strabo,  p.  414. 
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for  the  manufacture  of  oils  extracted  from  odori- 
ferous flowers. 

Quitting  Kapuma  at  seven  in  the  evening  for 
Livadhla,  we  follow  the  foot  of  the  hills  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ascend  them,  and  at  the 
summit  enter  upon  a  plain  of  a  rich  soil,  now  very 
muddy,  which  we  cross  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
a  paved  road,  then  descend  and  enter  the  plain  of 
Livadhia,  fifty-five  minutes  from  Kapurna.  Ten 
minutes  farther  cross  a  stream  flowing  to  the  left, 
the  same  already  mentioned  as  the  western  branch 
of  the  river  of  Livadhia,  then  passing  through 
fields  of  rice  and  kalambokki,  by  a  muddy  road 
and  bad  pavement,  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  from  Kapurna,  enter  Livadhia. 
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B(EOTIA. 

Livadhia,  Mideia,  Lebadeia,  river  Hercyna,  Grave  of  Tropkonius 
— Inscriptions  of  Livadhia — Caroneia — Alateomence — Petra — 
Mountains  Lihethrimi^  Laphystkm  Tilphossium — Temple  of 
Minerva  Itonia — Rivers  Curaliue^  Phalarus^  Isomantue — 
Krupi — Skripu,  Orchomenus,  Treasury  of  Mmyasy  Monastery 
of  Skripu,  Temple  of  the  Graceiy  Inscriptions — Rivers  Cephis- 
suSf  Melae — Lake  Cephiseis — Tegyra, 

Dec.  2. — ^The  town  of  Livadhia  has  an  imposing 
appearance  from  the  northward,  and  forms  a  scene 
no  less  singular  than  beautiful.  '  Its  houses  are 
surrounded  for  the  most  part  with  gardens,  and 
thus  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground  on  some  steep 
acclivities  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  height  which 
is  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Catalans.  This  height  is  an  abrupt 
northerly  termination  of  Mount  Helicon^  and  is 
separated  eastward  from  similar  hills  by  a  torrent 
issuing  from  the  mountain  between  lofty  precipices, 
and  falling  with  great  rapidity  over  a  rocky  bed 
as  it  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  ancient  Hercyna.  Above  the  Kastro,  or 
castle  hill,  it  is  generally  dry,  the  principal 
contribution  of  water  being  from  some  sources 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  under 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Kastro.      Derivations  are 
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made  from  it  to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  into 
the  gardens  which  surround  the  houses.  There 
are  springs  also  in  many  parts  of  the  site ;  so  that 
by  the  effect  of  this  abundance  of  water,  combined 
with  the  shelter  of 4he  overhanging  mountains,  the 
air  in  the  summer,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
during  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
has  a  most  agreeable  coolness,  as  I  experienced 
when  I  was  last  at  Livadhia :  the  same  mountains, 
however,  by  excluding  the  regular  breezes,  cause 
the  general  temperature  to  be  excessively  hot,  and 
in  winter  create  humidity,  by  depriving  the  town 
of  the  sun's  rays,  which  at  present  no  longer 
fall  even  upon  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  town  after 
two  o'clock.  From  these  causes  the  climate  is  not 
considered  either  agreeable  or  healthy,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  ventilation,  the  noxious  exhalations  of  the  irri- 
gated fields  of  cotton  and  rice,  although  near  two 
miles  distant  from  the  upper  quarter  of  the  town, 
are  felt  in  every  part  of  it.  Velitza,  having  a  similar 
position  and  aspect,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  adjacent  mountain ;  and  there  the  village  was 
in  shade  even  before  one  o'clock.  '  In  fact,  all  the 
ancient  cities  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia,  which 
occupied  the  strong  and  otherwise  advantageous 
situations  under  the  northern  sides  of  Parnassus  and 
Helicon,  experienced  more  or  less  the  same  inconve- 
nience, and  had  a  similar  climate  in  winter,  as  Pan* 
sanias  has  remarked  in  particular  respecting  Lil8ea\ 

^  txei  ^e  fi  AiXaia  Koi  wpos  rov  ^c  xeifi&ya  fxri  ofwliac  Hiriov 
rac  Tov  irovt  ^pac  fiertarupov  yii^cirOai,  KwXiei  to  opot  6  Ilap- 
Koi  kv  Bipei  Kol  ipos  iTriTriBeiuc'      vaatros, — Pausan.Phocic  c.  33. 
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Livadhia  has  a  greater  air  of  opulence  than  any 
place  in  Northern  Greece,  not  even  excepting 
loannina.  This  is  partly  real  in  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  Turks  who  generally  are  not  only 
poor  themselves  but  the  cause  ^  poverty  in  others, 
and  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the 
larger  Greek  houses,  which  having  spacious  cham- 
bers and  galleries  in  the  Turkish  manner,  are 
shown  to  advantage  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the 
hill.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  style 
of  building,  the  effect  of  Greek  vanity  always 
ready  to  ape  Turkish  grandeur,  although  agreeable 
in  summer  is  in  general  little  suited  to  a  place 
where  the  winter  is  both  long  and  severe.  There 
are  about  1500  houses  in  the  town,  of  which  130 
only  are  Turkish.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
is  a  tower  with  a  clock  in  it.  The  district  contains 
seventy  villages,  of  which  the  largest  are  Dhadhi 
and  Arakhova.  Xerokhori,  Fyla,  and  several 
others  in  JSubceay  are  inscribed  in  the  vilayeti,  as 
well  as  Kalamo  and  some  others  in  Attica. 

The  Homeric  Mideia  was  situated,  according  to 
Pausanias,  on  a  height',  from  whence  the  inhabit- 
ants under  the  conduct  of  Lebadus,  an  Athenian 
removed  to  the  lower  ground ',  and  there  built  the 
town  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lebadeia. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mideia  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  Kastro,  and  of  the  western  division  of 
the  modem  town,  having  its  eastern  side  defended 
by  the  Hercyna,  and  that  Lebadeia  occupied  the 


san.  Boeot.  c.  39. 
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lowest  part  of  the  present  town.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  Kastro  was  not  at  all 
times  a  part  of  the  ancient  city,  being  so  essential 
to  its  safety.  The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are 
some  Hellenic  squared  stones  in  the  walls  of  the 
ruined  castle,  with  a  few  inscriptions  and  archi- 
tectural frs^ments  dispersed  in  the  town.  This 
strong  and  well-watered  position  having  always 
been  occupied  by  a  considerable  population,  the 
ancient  materials  have  so  long  been  applied  to  re- 
pairs that  nothing  is  now  left  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

Lebadeia  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
who,  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Phoenicia  for  artists  ^  obtained  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  such  celebrity  as  a 
constructor  of  temples,  treasuries,  palaces,  and 
other  works',  that  by  a  consequence  natural  in  a 
superstitious  age  of  the  admiration  in  which  his 

^  That  Phoenicia  was  looked  graved  gems  in  the  Mor^a, 
up  to  by  the  Greeks  as  a  school  of  a  similar  style  of  art.  The 
of  art  before  the  Trojan  war,  masonry  of  some  Phoenician 
may  be  inferred  from  some  pas-  rains  in  the  island  of  Gozo, 
sages  in  Homer.  The  pilas-  which  have  only  recently  been 
ters  which  adorned  the  entrance  excavated,  greatly  resembles 
of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  that  of  the  great  entrance  into 
Mycense,  some  fragments  of  Mycenae, 
which  are  in  the  British  Mu-  *  rowrovc  ^^iv,  i&c  ly^J^^iy- 
senm,  resemble  the  Persian  ^av,  yiviadai  Itivovq  ^eols  re 
style,  which  we  may  suppose  Upd  icarafficcvaVaoOoi  ical  /Sa- 
to have  been  allied  to  the  triktui  dySp^ois,  —  Pausan. 
Phoenician.  It  is  not  uncom-  Boeot.  c.  37* 
mon  to  find  very  ancient  en- 
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talents  were  held,  he  was  believed  after  his  death 
to  predict  futurity,  and  to  have  been  the  son  not  of 
Erginus  but  of  Apollo  ^  The  extensive  reputation 
which  his  oracle  had  acquired  at  a  remote  period, 
is  proved  by  its  having  been  consulted  by  Crcesus 
and  Mardonius';  and  more  than  six  centuries 
afterwards,  its  administrators  were  still  successful 
in  maintaining  the  popular  delusion.  Pausanias, 
who  himself  consulted  the  oracle,  has  lefb  us  an 
accurate  description  of  the  process,  omitting  only 
what  he  saw  or  heard  in  the  sacred  adytum,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  reveal  \  He  describes  the 
grove  of  Trophonius  as  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Lebadeia,  or  as  separated  from  Lebadeia  by 
the  river  Hercyna,  for  the.  defective  text  leaves  his 
meaning  doubtful  ^  The  source  of  the  river  was 
in  a  cavern  which  contained  upright  statues  hold- 
ing sceptres  with  serpents  entwined  on  them.  It 
was  uncertain  whether  these  were  statues  of  .^cu* 
lapius  and  Hygieia,  or  of  Trophonius  and  Hercyna. 
On  the  river's  bank  there  was  a  temple  of  Her- 
cyna, containing  the  statue  of  a  virgin  bearing  a 
goose  in  her  hand.  It  represented  the  nymph 
Hercyna,  from  whom,  when  playing  with  Proser- 
pine, a  goose  escaped,  flew  into  the  cavern,  and 
concealed  itself  under  a  stone  :  Proserpine,  having 

*  This,  adds  Pausanias,  I  dir  ainifc  (sdL  rgc  xoXfi^c)  ro 
believe,  as  will  every  one  who  fiX^oc  tov  Tpw^ktylov,  which 
consults  the  oracle.  can  hardly  be  complete ;  hence 

'  Herodot.  1.  1,  c.  46,  1.  8,  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert 

c«  134.  the  words  "Epin^va  6  vora/ioc 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  39.  after  Tpwf^fiov. 

*  The  words  are  Suipyn  ce 
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drawn  forth  the  goose  and  removed  the  stone, 
water  followed,  and  became  the  source  of  the 
river  Herc3rna.  Upon  the  bank  of  the  river  there 
was  also  a  monument  of  Arcesilaus. 

The  grove  of  Trophonius  contained  his  temple, 
in  which  was  his  statue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling 
a  statue  of  ^sculapius, — a  temple  of  Ceres, 
sumamed  Europe,  who  was  the  nurse  of  Tropho- 
nius, and  a  statue  in  the  open  air  of  Jupiter  Hye- 
tius  (Pluvius).  Above*  this  place  was  the  oracle  ^, 
and  farther  on  in  the  mountain  ^  the  hunting-place 
of  Proserpine  * ;  also  a  large  unfinished  temple  of 
Jupiter  the  King,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  another 
temple  containing  statues  of  Cronus,  Juno  and 
Jupiter.  He  who  had  resolved  to  consult  the 
Oracle,  first  passed  a  certain  number  of  days  in  a 
building  sacred  to  the  good  daemon  and  to  good 
fortune  *,  where,  among  other  expiations,  he  was 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  ablution  in  hot  water,  and 
to  bathe  in  the  Hercyna ;  he  sacrificed  to  the 
deities  worshipped  in  die  grove,  and  a  priest  '^  de- 
clared from  the  entrails  of  the  victims  whether 
Trophonius  was  favourable  to  the  sacrificer.  On 
the  night  of  consultation  he  again  sacrificed  a  ram 
in  the  trench  ^  of  Agamades,  at  the  pillar  "^  of  the 
same  person,  whom  he  invoked.  At  this  trench 
the  ground  was  said  to  have  opened  and  received 

— ^Eirri  Zt  TO  fULyrtloy  inrep  to  *  ^alfiovoQ  *Aya6ov  ica^  Tw- 

aXaog  iwl  tov  opovc*  X"!^  'Aya6^C. 

*  aVa/3d0'i  Zt  €xi  TO  fiayTiwy  *  /xaiTic. 

Kol  aifT6Bey  iovaiy  tc  to  irp6<rat  •  ig  fioOpoy. 

TOV  opovg.  '  trrfiXri. 
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Trophonius  when  he  quitted  the  earth.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  victim  was  here  considered  as  of 
more  importance  than  at  the  former  place.     If  they 
were  still  found  to  be  favourable,  the  consulter  of 
the  Oracle  was  conducted  to  the  Hercyna,  where 
he  was  washed  and  anointed  by  two  young  citizens 
of  Lebadeia  called  the  Hermae.     He  was  then  led 
to  the  two  fountains  of  the  Hercyna  ^,  which  were 
close  to  one  another,  and  drank  of  them  ;  first  of 
the  fountain  of  oblivion,  to  obtain  foigetfulness  of 
preceding  events  ;    and  then  of  the  fountain  of 
memory,  to  strengthen  his  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  about  to  behold.     He  neijt  addressed  his 
prayers  to  a  wooden  statue  of  Trophonius,  made 
by  Daedalus,  which  none  but  those  who  consulted 
the  Oracle  were  allowed  to  see,  after  which,  clothed 
in  a  linen  garment*,  girded  with  sashes',  and 
wearing  sandals  peculiar  to  the  place  ^,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Oracle  \     The  first  object  which 
presented  itself  was  a  circular  barrier,  equal  in 
size  to  a  threshing-floor  of  very  small  dimensions  *, 
it  was  formed  by  a  basement  of  white  marble  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high  ',  upon  which  stood  spits  * 
of  brass  connected  together  by  bands  ®  of  the  same 
material.     Within  the  circumference  ^^  was  a  hol- 
low ",  not  natural,  but  constructed  artificially  in  the 


TaiviatQ.  '  ^(tfvac. 

*  €xcx<i»piac  KptfvX^g,  "  xepi/3oXoi/. 
TTpog  TO  fiayreioy,  "  xdafia  yrig, 

•  aktay  r^v  eXaxiarriy, 
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most  finished  manner  \  and  in  form  resembling  an 
oven  (or  kiln)  *,  the  diameter  was  about  four  peeks 
(six  feet),  and  the  depth  not  more  than  eight 
peeks  (twelve  feet).  There  was  no  constructed 
descent,  but  a  light  narrow  ladder  was  brought 
for  the  use  of  him  who  descended,  and  who 
found  at  the  bottom  a  small  opening  between 
the  bottom  and  the  masonry'  two  spans  (a  foot 
and  a  half)  wide,  and  of  which  the  height  ap- 
peared to  be  one  span  (nine  inches)  *.  -  Lying 
on  his  back,  and  holding  honey-cakes  in  his 
hands,  he  introduced  his  legs  into  the  hole,  and 
then  his  knee^  when  on  a  sudden  the  rest  of 
his  body  was  carried  forward  with  rapidity,  as  if 
involved  in  the  current  of  a  rapid  and  mighty  river. 
The  future  was  then  revealed  to  him ;  not  to  all 
persons  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  some  by  the 
sight,  and  to  others  by  the  hearing.  He  returned 
by  the  same  opening  by  which  he  entered,  and 
again  with  the  legs  foremost.  The  priests  then 
conducted  him  to  the  throne  of  memory,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  Adytum,  where  they  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  what  he  had  seen,  and  then  de- 
livered him  to  his  friends,  who  led  him  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Agathodsemon.  At  first  he  was  so 
terrified,  that  he  appeared  to  have  no  recollection 
either  of  himself  or  others,  but  at  length  recovered 
his  mind  and  the  power  of  laughing,  and  was  bound 
to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  *  what  he  had  seen  or  heard. 

^  oifK  avTOfJMToyj   dXXa   trvy  '  owri  /icra{v  rov  re  e^a^ovc 

ri\trg  KoX  hpfwyiif,  irpoc  to  dfcpi-  ical  rov  oiKo^ofi^fJiarog. 
fiitrraroy  ^KoSofirifiiyoy.  tnridafAwy  to  tipog  hvoy  to  Be 

'  Kpipdy^,  v\lfog  lij^alyeTO  elyat  cnrtdafifjc. 


*  ey  TtiyaKi, 
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Such  is  the  account  of  Pausanias  from  his  own 
experience.  Philostratus,  the  only  other  author 
who  has  entered  into  particulars  of  the  same  kind, 
has  added  little  or  nothing  to  Pausanias,  and  differs 
from  him  only  in  describing  as  made  of  iron  the 
railing  of  the  circular  barrier,  which  Pausanias 
states  to  have  been  brazen. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  river  which 
traverses  livadhia  is  the  continuation  of  an  occa* 
sional  torrent  from  Mount  Helkon^  which  is  joined 
by  some  copious  sources  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  town,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Castle  hill. 
It  is  evident  that  these  were  the  reputed  springs  of 
the  river  Hercyna,  adjoining  to  which  was  the 
Grove  of  Trophonius.  They  issue  on  either  side 
of  the  torrent,  those  on  the  left  bank  from  the  rock, 
through  several  small  spouts,  which  are  sometimes 
dry  in  summer,  as  I  witnessed  in  the  month  of  July. 
Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  form  the 
main  body  of  the  river  at  all  times,  and  flow  perpe- 
tually from  under  the  rocks  in  many  large  streams, 
the  subterraneous  course  of  which  is,  apparently, 
from  near  a  cavern  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ravine,  ^hich  is  now  almost  choked  up  by 
the  rubbish  of  the  town,  of  which  that  situation 
happens  to  be  a  common  place  of  deposit.  The 
great  sources  are  called  ra  yXv^a  vspa,  or  the  water 
unfit  for  drinking,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
springs,  which  are  named  ra  icpia,  or  the  cold  waters; 
in  fact,  the  former  are  of  a  higher  temperature,  and 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Immediately  above 
the  Kria  on  the  side  of  the  Castle  hill,  is  the  cavern 
which  the  learned  of  Livadhia  point  out  as  the 
Cave  of  Trophonius.     It  is  not  very  deep,  does  not 
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reach  down  to  the  soil  of  the  valley,  nor  has  it  any 
appearance  of  an  mterior  opening,  though  there  are 
some  traces  of  artificial  excavations  in  it,  and  of 
oiches  and  inscriptions  near  it  ^ 

Such  heing  the  present  appearance  of  the  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  and  adjoining  places,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  apply  the  description  of  Pausanias 
with  any  certainty,  there  being,  instead  of  one 
source  in  a  cavern,  two  sources,  and  a  cavern  op- 
posite to  each,  and  neither  source  having  its  origin 
in  its  corresponding  cavern.  As  to  the  latter  dis- 
crepancy, nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  during 
the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the  sacred  grove 
and  its  buildings  were  first  ruined,  and  their  site  left 
to  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  the  torrent,  or  even 
the  ordinary  rains,  should  have  obstructed  the 
caverns  with  alluvial  soil;  and  should  have  caused 
one  or  both  the  springs  to  emerge  on  the  bank  of 
the  torrent  below  the  cavern,  instead  of  issuing  in 
the  cave  itself.  But  admitting  this  supposition, 
there  still  remains  the  question,  which  of  the 
caverns  contained  the  reputed  source  of  the  Her- 
cjna?  I  think  the  eastern  ;  first,  because  the  per- 
manent and  larger  sources  of  the  river  are  on  that 
side;  secondly,  because  that  situation  will  suit 
either  of  the  two  interpretations  given  to  the  words 
of  Pausanias  descriptive  of  the  position  of  the  grove 
relatively  to  that  of  the  city,  while  the  western 
cavern  is  not  well  adapted  to  either;  thirdly, 
because  the  wider  and  more  sloping  ground  was 
there  better  suited  to  contain  the  grove  and  its 
buildings,  which    required  a  considerable  space, 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  34. 
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than  that  on  the  western  side,  where  the  space 
between  the  Kria  nera  and  the  perpendicular  rocks 
of  the  Castle  hill  is  not  only  narrow,  but  almost 
entirely  exposed  to  inundation  from  the  torrent. 
It  seems  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  sacred 
inclosure  and  its  various  structures  occupied  the 
ground  around  the  Glyfa  and  the  cavern  on  that 
side.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  Pausanias, 
that  the  /uavrEiov,  or  place  where  the  oracle  was 
enounced,  was  quite  distinct  from  the  cavern  of 
the  sources,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
also  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  since  he  describes  it  as 
€7rt  rou  opovc.  The  description  which  he  has  given 
of  the  well  constructed  of  masonry,  with  an  ele- 
vated border,  surmounted  by  a  railing  of  brass,  is 
perfectly  intelligible ;  but  the  oinj,  or  cavity,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  within,  was  so  small,  that  unless 
we  suppose  all  that  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
legs  of  the  consulter  of  the  oracle  into  this  aperture, 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  own  imagination  \  it 
is  necessary  to  conclude,  that  the  priests  had  some 
concealed  mode  of  enlai^ng  the  opening,  which  is 
the  more  probable,  as  a  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  favours  the  opinion,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  cavern  or  subterraneous  chamber,  but  a  se- 
cond opening.  He  states,  that  a  soldier  of  Demetrius 
(Poliorcetes),  who  had  entered  the  adytum  without 
performing  the  previous  rites,  and  with  the  hope  of 
finding  something  there  worth  stealing,  was  de- 
prived of  life  in  consequence  of  his  impiety ;  and 

'  Plutarch  introduces,  in  his  nights  and  a  day  in  thcrjfeaveni 

dialogue  on  the  genius  of  So-  of  Trophonius,  and  ai^' having 

crates,    a  man  who  describes  seen  an  abundance  of  strange 

himself  as  having    been  two  visions  in  that  time. 
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his  body  was  found  cast  out,  not  near  the  sacred 
entrance  ^9  but  in  another  place.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  an  extensive 
excavation  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  adytum, 
since  the  oirii,  or  aperture,  was  twelve  feet  below 
the  circular  jcpinric  of  white  marble,  and  there  has 
probably  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of  soil 
above  that  which  was  the  surface  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  I  am  informed  that  the  torrent, 
although  now  dry,  sometimes  pours  a  potent 
stream  into  the  Hercyna ;  its  origin  is  in  an  ele^ 
vated  plain,  situated  between  the  summit  of  Heli- 
con, nearest  to  Livadhia,  and  the  heights  of  which 
the  Castle  hill  and  opposite  rocks  form  the  termina- 
tion. This  plain  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  by  the 
people  of  Surbi. 

The  three  inscriptions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Spon  and  Wheler,  are  still  in  existence. 
That  which  is  in  the  mosque,  formerly  a  church  on 
the  hill  near  the  castle,  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. The  stone  forms  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque.  The  two  other  inscriptions 
are  lying  in  the  yard  of  another  mosque,  at  the 
Bazar,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  some  erasure 
since  the  time  of  the  two  travellers.  A  third  in- 
scription in  the  same  inclosure,  not  noticed  by 
them,  but  published  by  Pococke,  with  his  usual 
inaccuracy,  still  remains,  but  very  much  damaged. 
Of  th^se  four  ancient  documents  the  first  mentioned 
is  a  dedication  to  Juno  Basilis  by  a  priest,  at  the 

*   Kara  €rr6fia  ro  hp6y* 
VOL.  II.  K 
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termination  of  his  quinquennial  administration; 
during  which  his  wife  also  had  been  priestess'. 
The  epithet  Basilis  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Jupiter  Basileus^  whose  large  unfinished  temple 
stood  in  the  grove  of  Trophonius.  And  the  word 
ircvra€rnpic  is  illustrated  by  a  fifth  inscription,  which 
I  found  in  a  private  house  in  the  town.  It  is  in 
the  Bceotic  dialect,  in  characters  beautiftilly  formed, 
and  evidently  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
dedication  to  Juno  Basilis.  It  testifies  that  Neon, 
the  son  of  Ascon,  after  having  held  the  office  of 
Agonothetes  in  the  Basileia,  dedicated  a  vase,  for 
anointing  with  oil,  to  Jupiter  the  king,  and  to  the 
city*.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  therefore,  that 
the  quinquennium  mentioned  in  the  dedication  to 
Juno  Basilis,  related  to  the  Basileia,  which  recurred  > 
like  the  Olympic  festival  and  many  others,  at  the 
end  of  four  complete  years.  The  Basileia  was  pro- 
bably the  same  institution  named  at  a  later  period 
Trophonia,  which  we  find  noticed  by  two  Greek 
authors',  as  well  as  in  an  inscription  of  Megara> 

*  "Hp^  PaffiXiSi  Kol  rp  wdXei  rdi  Baff4X€i(irp  rfj) 
Ae^aiiufy,    McVav^poc  Xpijo-t-  9roXi. 

fAov,  uprirevfyac  frtyraeTtjplda  U  — V.  Inscr.  No.  33. 

rQyidl(ay6iyiBriKeVflepTiT€vov(nit  Xpifln^pia  dc  /xc6*  Jv  k'^^iovro 

r^C  yvvocroc   aWov  HcLpriffia^  oi  Upiic  T0TraXai6y. 
rfit  'Oyaatfifip^Tov. — V.  Inscr.  Suid.  in  Xplafia. 

No.  29.  To  anoint  with  oil  was  one 

•  N€wv  FdaKta^yoo)  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  grove 
dy(ayodeTd{aac)  of  Trophonius  :  iXaif  y^lovvi 
rd  Ba^/Xeia  dvoira7d€C»&c. — Pausan.  Boeot. 
TO  IXtioxpf-tfiriipioy,  or  tov)  c.  39. 

dviSEiKe  Toi  (AiJ)  »  J.  Poll.  1.  1,  c.  1,  §  37. 
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published  by  Spon  and  Wheler;  for  it  appears 
that  the  oracnlar  predictions  were  ascribed  to 
Jupiter,  and  that  the  deity  worshipped  here  was 
often  called  Jupiter  Trophonius*.  The  great  un- 
finished temple  of  Jupiter  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
was  probably  commenced  not  long  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  for  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  that 
Epaminondas,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  Boeo- 
tianSy  when  preparing  for  the  battle,  procured  a 
person  to  pretend  that,  having  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius,  he  was  ordered  to  communicate  to 
the  army,  that  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory, 
they  were  to  institute  a  periodical  festival  at  Leba- 
deia  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  king*.  The  Basileia 
was  established  accordingly,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  stephanites  agon  or  contest,  in  which  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  ^ 
The  three  inscriptions   at  the  mosque  in  the 


Schol.  Find.  OL  7,   v.    154.  the  rites  of  Jupiter  the  king, 

Larcher,     Hist«     d'Herodote,  r^  ^urf  BaaiXeiKayrftpopeiy. 
1.  8,  note  195,  cites  Philemon  '  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  28.     Strabo, 

in  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius,  p.  414. 

to  show  that  the  games  were         '  Another  of  the  devices  of 

also  called  '£pk»reta  /Bao'/Xeia :  the  Theban  commander  was  to 

the  name  Eroteia  appears  to  cause   the   arms,  which   were 

have  had  its  origin  in  a  tra-  suspended   in    the   temple  of 

gical  love  story  told  by  Plu-  Hercules  at  Thebes,  to  be  siid- 

tarch   (in     narrat.    Amator.),  denly  removed,  which  the  priests 

of  one  Straton  of  Orchomenus,  interpreted  to  mean  that  Her- 

who  became  enamoured  of  An-  cules  was  about  to  make  use  of 

stocleia  of  Haliartus,  as  he  saw  his  arms   to  assist  the  Bceo- 

her   bathing   in   the   fountain  tians. 
Hercyna,    previously    to    her  »  Diodor.  1.  15,  c.  53. 

carrying  the  sacred  basket  in 
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Bazar  are  all  in  the  Boeotic  dialect.  The  first  is  a 
conscription  of  the  young  men  of  twenty  years  of 
age\  in  the  year  when  Charopinus  was  archon  of 

the  Boeotians,  and magistrate  of  Lebadeia. 

The  names  I  did  not  copy,  because  many  of  the 
letters  are  doubtful,  and  accuracy  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary  in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  the 
dialect.  The  second  inscription  at  the  mosque  is 
more  complete,  and  contains  a  dedication  to  Tro- 
phonius  (here  written  Trephonius),  by  the  horse- 
men of  Lebadeia,  for  a  victory  in  the  Pamboeotian 
festival*.  These  two  inscriptions  were  published 
by  Spon  and  Wheler.  The  third,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Inscriptiones  Antiquae  of  Pococke, 
has  the  remains  of  the  words  eSo^c  rp  iroXc  Ac/Sa- 
SciW  in  the  first  line,  and  seems  to  have  contained 
a  catalogue  of  dedications  or  deposits  in  the  temple 
of  Trophonius '. 

From  Dec.  3  to  Dec.  8. — In  the  course  of  these 
days  I  made  several  excursions  from  Livadhia, 
particularly  one  in  search  of  Coroneia  and  Alalco- 
menae,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gell,  whom  I  found 
at  Livadhia.  The  former  of  these  ancient  places 
is  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  stood  at  Gra- 

^  The   letters   as   I   copied  ijrwaoij^  Ila/ijSoiairio,  Itrvapxl^ 

them  were  IKATIFETIES,  but  oyroi      AcSimrw      2avicpar€/w» 

the  middle  letter  was  doubtless  FiXapxt'^yrufy    Mvroivoc    Gpa- 

not  a  y,  but  a  digamma;  and  eruviu^  '£ir(r//i6>  2ai/irpar£(w. — 

the  word  FiicortFfruc,  the  Boeo-  V.  Inscr.  No.  31 . 

tic    form   of  tlicoauTeiQ — men  The  Pamboeotia  were  cele- 

of  twenty  years  of  age. — V.  brated  periodically  at  the  tem- 

Inscr.  No.  SO.  pie   of  Minerva    Itonia,  near 

•    Toi    ivKOTri    AefiaBeitiwy  Coroneia. — Strabo,  p.  411. 

driOiay   Tpeftavlff  yiKaaavre^  *  V.  Inscr.  No.  32. 
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nitza,  on  the  mountain  to  the  eastward  of  Livadhla, 
because  the  Bishop  of  Coroneia  resides  there.  But 
that  situation  does  not  agree  with  the  ancient 
authorities.  Following  the  road  from  Livadhia  to 
Thebes,  along  the  foot  of  the  Granitza  mountain, 
we  arrive  in  forty-seven  minutes  at  a  kal^'via  of 
Granitza,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain  :  here  stands 
a  single  Hellenic  tower,  about  half  of  which  re- 
mains. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  are  seen 
the  walls  of  OrchomenuSy  inclosing  the  extremity 
of  the  mountain  above  Skripii.  We  then  follow 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  seven  minutes,  pass 
some  large  perennial  springs,  and  in  forty- seven 
minutes  more,  opening  upon  a  valley  which  extends 
several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Heli-^ 
cofiy  arrive  at  a  fountain  where  are  two  or  three 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  with  nothing  but  the  name 
in  the  nominative  and  x*»*P^-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  common 
kind  of  epitaph  in  Boeotia.  Another,  often  em- 
ployed both  here  and  in  Phocis,  was  the  name  in 
the  dative  preceded  by  the  preposition  ETII.  In 
neither  mode,  the  father's  name  occurs.  The  first 
is  precisely  the  Sicyonian  fashion,  as  described  by 
Pausanias,  The  Athenians  invariably  inscribed 
the  name  both  of  the  man's  father  and  of  his  demus. 
We  have  now  directly  before  us  a  bicipitous  height, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  watered  on 
either  side  by  a  rivulet,  stretching  southward  to^ 
wards  Helicon,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  thus  dividing  the  valley  into 
two  branches ;  this  height  is  undoubtedly  the  posi- 
tion of  Coroneia.  Both  the  streams  rise  in  Heli- 
con; the  eastern  flows  from  Mount  Zagara;  the 
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western,  which  is  considerably  the  larger,  is  com- 
posed of  branches  from  Steveniko  and  Mount  Paleo- 
vuni,  and  from  St.  George  and  the  mountain  of 
Granitza'.  This  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the 
direct  road  from  Livadhia  to  Thebes.  In  five  minutes 
from  the  fountain*  we  ford  it,  and  in  eighteen  more 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  of  Coroneia, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  circular  form  and 
large  extent.  There  remain  a  fine  piece  of  poly- 
gonal wall  on  the  eastern,  another  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  some  large  masses  of  Roman 
tile-work  on  the  very  summit,  and  a  piece  of  the 
town  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  Fragments  of  ancient  pottery  are 
observable  in  the  fields  on  every  side,  but  more 
particularly  toward  the  south-east,  where  the  town 
seems  chiefly  to  have  been  situated,  and  where  a 
great  part  of  it  must  have  been  hid  from  the  view 
oiOrchomenus  and  the  plain.  There  are  several 
sources  of  water  on  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  many 
pieces  of  ancient  squared  stones  in  two  ruined 
churches,  and  at  a  third  church,  just  below  a 
ruined  tower  of  lower  Greek  or  Frank  construction, 
two  inscriptions,  one  only  of  which  is  in  a  copy- 

^  I  leam  from  Mr.  Finlay,  vov,  ii  '^v\ii  koX  6  d^ftoc*  lire* 

who  in   the   spring   of    1829  fieXovrrog  11.  AiX^ov  AioiKv/iov. 

crossed  from  Elhosia  by  Kiikora  2.   '£irl    *  Apiary    ^ApivnavoQ^ 

and  Steveniko  to  St*  George,  *Apt.aTovilKa    \c    (35)   xp/tufrrk 

that  the  chief  sources  of  this  x^^P^*     ^*  'Apl<m»fy^  *A(^i^AoLf 

river  are  at  a  chapel  between  'Api<rroy€Ua.       4.     "Imrvy — 

Steveniko     and    St.    George,  5.  ^oiaiaQ,  No.  4.  is  in  charac- 

where    are   many  remains    of  ters  of  the  best  times.     No.  5. 

antiquity,   and    the   following  in  very  ancient ;  the  ^  is  thus, 

inscriptions: — 1.  Oi6y  'A^pta-  A  ;  theS  thus,  <.. 
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able  state  of  preservation.  It  is  in  honor  of  one 
Paramonus,  who  had  held  the  office  of  strategus ; 
like  many  similar  inscriptions,  it  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  the  city  ^  Here  also  is  a  sculpture  in 
low  relief^  almost  buried  in  the  ground,  together 
with  some  fragments  of  sepulchral  and  other 
wrought  stones.  At  a  Turkish  fountain  close  by 
are  two  or  three  other  mnemata  inscribed  only 
with  names. 

Having  crossed  the  stream  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  hill  of  Coroneia,  which,  after  following  the 
foot  of  the  heights  for  a  short  distance,  crosses  the 
plain,  and  joins  the  marshes  below  A.  Dhimitri,  we 
proceed  eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  here  ends  in  a  little  low  cliff  and  .projecting 
point  under  the  village  of  Koriani,  or  Goriani'. 
This  point,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  has  a 
fertile  soil,  and  is  now  ploughed.  Continuing 
along  the  extremity  of  the  heights,  we  pass 
under  the  village  of  Sulinari,  from  whence  flow 
two  or  three  rivulets ;  beyond  the  last,  on  a  rocky 
end  of  the  slope,  are  some  polygonal  foundations, 
apparently  those  of  a  single  building,  such  as  a 
temple.  They  are  remains  perhaps  of  the  peribolus 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alalcomeneis,  already 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Homer ' ;  for  the  situa- 
tion corresponds  perfectly  to  that  of  Alalcomense, 

'  *H  jOovX^  Kol  6  ^^/xoc  Ha-      yoiag   rfjc  tig  rffv  woXiv. — ^V. 

pdfwyoy  A orpariry^-      Inscr.  No.  28. 

aa(Kra)  &pcr^c  eyeKty  koI  eh-  *  Kn^piay^,  FiraipiaF)/. 

'  Aota^  fiiy  MeveXdf  dptiyoyic  eiai  Qeaiiy 
"HpV  r*  'Apyiii)  koI  'AXaXKOfuyifig  *AB^yri, 

II.  A.  V.  7. 
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as  .indicated  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias*.  The 
neighbouring  stream  therefore  is  the  Triton,  upon 
the  banks  of  which,  near  the  lake,  stood  the  towns 
Athenee  and  Eleusis,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  *.  About  midway  between  the  Triton 
and  the  projecting  precipitous  hill  called  Petra, 
are  some  squared  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery  at  a  ruined  church.  The  road  from  Suli- 
nari  to  Rastamyti*  crosses  a  connecting  ridge, 
which  unites  the  Petra  with  the  other  mountains. 
Instead  of  following  this  road  as  far  as  the  latter 
village,  we  turn  to  the  left  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  proceed  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the  Petra, 
where  we  find  some  remains  of  a  small  ancient 
tower,  or  fortress,  having  a  wall  of  polygonal 
masonry,  together  with  the  foundations  of  a  trian- 
gular castle  of  later  date. ' 

This  height  commands  an  extensive  and  interest- 
ing view  of  all  the  western  division  of  Boeotia, 
comprehending  its  vast  plain,  with  the  surround- 
ing heights  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  to 
Parnassus.  Assisted  by  the  recollections  of  my 
former  journey,  I  easily  recognize  all  the  positions 
which  Strabo  and  Pausanias  have  described  around 
the  Cephissian  lake.  The  inner,  or  north-eastern 
bay  of  the  lake  lies  before  us,  as  far  down  as  the 
katavothra,  together  with  Topolia  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  about  half-way  between  which  and 
the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  now  called  Fagd, 
is  a  remarkable  aperture  in  the  hills  on  the  borders 

^  Strabo,  p.  401,  411,  413.  '  Strabo,  p.407.  Pausan.  ib. 

Pausan.     Boeot.  c.  ZZ.  *  'Fatrrafivrri, 
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of  the  lake,  near  which  stands  the  village  of  Kar- 
dhitza,  probably  on  the  site  of  AcrcBphium.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  several  summits  in  the 
mountainous  region  between  the  Euripus  and  the 
lake  Copais,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  names 
of  Ptoum,  Messapium,  and  Hypatus.  Fames  rises 
behind  the  position  of  Thebes. 

The  marshy  region  around  the  lake  leaves  a 
broad  plain  opposite  to  Conmeia,  but  at  Petra 
advances  so  far  as  to  touch  this  point  of  the  moun- 
tains. Near  the  position  of  HaliarttiSy  which  stood 
on  a  low  but  conspicuous  eminence,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  below  Mazi,  the  marsh  again 
approaches  very  near  the  hills,  and  beyond  it  is 
seen  the  plain  of  Haliarttis,  extending  from  Mount 
Fagi  to  the  lower  acclivities  of  Helicon,  and  ter- 
minating eastward  in  the  ridge  of  OnchestuSy  which 
connects  those  two  mountains.  Petra  is  very  rocky 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  descent  is  only  prac- 
ticable on  foot.  From  the  extreme  point  of  the 
hill  issue  the  copious  sources  which  cause  the 
marshes  of  the  lake  Cephissis  to  encroach  so  far 
upon  this  part  of  the  plain,  as  to  leave  only  room 
at  the  sources  for  the  main  route  from  Livadbia  to 
Thebes,  and  thus  to  make  the  Petra  a  pass  of 
some  strength.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  road 
from  Livadbia  to  Thebes  is  not  unfrequently  inter- 
rupted by  robbers  who  establish  themselves  on  the 
Petra.  Some  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall  which 
are  observable  stretching  into  the  plain,  belonged 
probably  to  a  work  for  the  defence  of  the  pass. 

Returning  to  Livadbia,  we  cross,  in  37  minutes 
from  Petra,  the  bridge  over  the  river  which  flows 
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on  the  north-western  side  of  the  hill  of  CoroiMia, 
The  rocky  extremity  under  Sulinari,  where  are  the 
ancient  vestiges,  is  somewhat  less  than  half  way 
between  Petra  and  the  bridge.  From  the  bridge 
there  is  an  interval  of  30  minutes  to  Kalamaki, 
where  are  several  mills  on  the  last  slope  of  the 
mountain,  turned  by  the  copious  springs  which  I 
passed  in  the  morning  by  an  upper  road.  Rakhi, 
a  Kaljrvia  of  Grauitza,  is  half  a  mile  to  the  right 
of  Kalam&ki,  and  beyond  it,  Karya,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  marsh. 

A  short  examination  of  the  description  which 
Pausanias  has  given  of  the  places,  comprehended 
in  this  day's  excursion,  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
justify  the  ancient  names  which  I  have  already 
assigned,  as  well  as  to  identify  the  river  Pha- 
larus  and  the  mountains  Libethrium,  Laphystium, 
and  Tilphusium  ^  He  states,  that  Mount  Tilphu- 
sium  and  the  fountain  Tilphusa  were  about  fifty 
stades  distant  from  Haliartus.  Here  it  was  said, 
that  Teiresias,  proceeding  towards  Delphi  from 
Thebes,  died  on  drinking  the  water.  His  tomb  was 
at  the  fountain '.  Alalcomenae  was  a  small  town ', 
situated  on  the  extreme  declivity  of  a  mountain  not 
very  high.  In  the  plain  below  it  ^  stood  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Alalcomeneis,  which,-  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  ancient  statue  of  ivory  by  Sylla,  was 
in  consequence  neglected ;  its  ruin  had  been  acce- 
lerated by  an  ivy  tree,  which  had  displaced  the 


'  Pausan.  Bceot.  cc«  33,  34.  *  dirtttripia  rijc  *:«/ii7C  Iv  Tf 

*  trriyj.  c.  33.  \dafAa\f. 

'  Kwfiri  oh  fieydXri, 
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Stones.  A  small  torrent  ^  flowed  near,  called  Triton. 
Between  Alalcomenae  and  Coroneia,  and  not  far 
from  the  latter',  stood  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia, 
where  the  common  council  of  the  BoBotians  assem- 
bled. The  temple  contained  brazen  statues  of  Mi- 
nerva Itonia,  and  of  Jupiter,  by  Agoracritus,  the 
disciple  of  Phidias,  to  which  those  of  the  Graces  had 
recently  been  added.  In  Coroneia,  the  most  re- 
markable objects  were  the  altars  of  Hermes,  Epi- 
melius,  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  little  below  them 
a  temple  of  Juno,  containing  an  ancient  statue 
made  by  Pythodorus  of  Thebes,  in  which  the 
goddess  was  represented,  bearing  in  one  hand  the 
Sirenes*.  Mount  Libethrium  was  about  ^  40  stades 
from  Coroneia ;  here  were  statues  of  the  Muses, 
and  of  the  nymphs  Libethrides,  and  two  fountains, 
named  Libethrias  and  Petra,  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  producing  water  like  milk.  From 
Coroneia  to  Mount  Laphystium  and  the  sanctuary ' 
of  Jupiter  Laphystius,  the  distance  was  about  20 
stades :  the  statue  was  of  stone.  Above  it  there 
was  an  image  of  Hercules  Charops.  Between 
Mount  Laphystium  and  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Itonia,  the  river  Phalarus  crossed  the  road,  flow- 
ing to  the  Lake  Cephissis.  Over  against  ®  Mount 
Laphystium  was  the  city  Orchomeuus. 

^  irora/ioc  ov  fiiyag  xtlixap-  latter  haying  obtained  the  vic- 

pocn  tory,  formed  cro\ms  for  them- 

'  itfiiv  eg  Kop&yeiay  e£  *AXaX-  selves  from  the  feathers  of  the 

KOfuv&y  afpuciaOau  c.  34.  wings  of  the  Sirens. 

'  The  Sirens  had  been  per-  ^  ore. 

suaded  by  Juno  to  contend  with  '  TifuvoQ, 

the  Muses  in  singing,  and  the  "  iripav, 
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This  last  remark  of  Pausanias  seems  alone  suf- 
ficient to  identify  Mount  Laphj/stium  with  the  moun- 
tain of  Grdnitza,  which  is  separated  from  Mount 
Helicon  by  a  pass  leading  from  St.  George  to  Livad- 
hia^  and  advances  near  Kalamaki,  north-eastward, 
into  the  plain  exactly  opposite  to  the  hill  of  Skripu 
or  Orchomenus,  The  exact  situation  of  the  temenus 
of  Jupiter  Laphystius  cannot  easily  be  ascertained 
but  by  the  discovery  of  some  remains  of  the  temple, 
as  the  distance  of  twenty  stades  from  Caroneia  will 
correspond  with  many  points  on  the  mountain  of 
Granitza.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  in  the  plain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Coroneia,  and  as  it  would  appear  from 
Strabo,  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent  which  flows 
there,  for  he  observes  of  this  temple,  that  it  was 
founded  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Boeoti  of  the 
Thessalian  Ame,  who  having  been  expelled  from 
Thessaly  by  the  Epirotes^  occupied  Coroneia,  and 
built  the  temple  in  the  plain  before  the  city  *. 
He  adds,  that  the  river  which  flowed  by  the  temple, 
received  its  name  Cuarius,  written  Coralius  by  Al- 
cseus  in  some  verses  relating  to  Coroneia,  from  a 
Thessalian  stream  ^  and  that  at  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Itonia,  the  Pamboeotian  festival  was  cele- 
brated. If,  as  seems  evident  from  the  various 
testimonies  just  cited,  the  river  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Coroneia  was  the  Cuarius,  it  follows  that 
the  river  of  St.  George,  on  the  western  side,  is  the 

*  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  12.  Thessalian  river  is  named  Cu- 

'  iv  Tf   irpo  ahrijc  veBlif* —  ralius.    Alcaeus  being  of  Mity- 

Strabo,  p.  411.  lene,    and   writing  in  MoUc, 

^  In  p.  438  of  Strabo,  the  used  w  for  ov. 
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Phalarus.  According  to  Plutarch,  a  branch  of 
the  Phalaras,  which  joined  it  near  Coroneia,  was 
named  Isomantus,  and  more  anciently  Oplias  \ 
This  seems  to  be  the  rivulet  from  Steveniko,  which 
joins  that  of  St.  George  a  little  above  the  ancient 
site. 

In  like  manner  as  the  pass  of  St.  George,  sepa-^ 
rating  the  mountain  of  Granitza  from  the  main 
body  of  Helicouy  renders  probable  the  supposition 
that  the  former  mountain  had  a  separate  name, 
and  was  the  ancient  Laphystium,  so  a  similar  reason 
leads  to  the  opinion,  that  the  mountain  of  Zagara 
was  the  ancient  Libethrium  ;  that  remarkable  sum- 
mit being  completely  separated  from  the  great 
heights  of  Helicon,  by  an  elevated  valley,  in  which 
are  two  villages  named  Zagara,  and  above  them, 
on  the  rugged  mountain,  a  monastery  *.  The  dis- 
tance of  forty  stades,  which  Pausanias  places  be- 
tween Coroneia  and  Mount  Libethrium,  will  cor- 
respond to  some  place  in  the  vale  or  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Zagara :  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  monastery  may  occupy  the  exact  position  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Muses. 

'  npo£    Koputyeiav    xtifxap-^  races  may  now  be  found  in  the 

jSovv,  r^  $aXap^  irorafif  0ii/x«  places   so   called.      We  learn 

^pofLtrov  irapa  njv  irdXtv,  hv  from    the    Byzantine   history, 

xa'Xat    fiEv    *OirXtav     vvv    de  that  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 

T.er6u.ayroy  irpoaayopEvovaiv.—^  when   its  capital  was  Achris, 

Plutarch,  in  Lysand.  was  known  at  Constandnople 

*  Zayapa,  OT  more  commonly  by  the  name  of  Zagor&,  which 
Zayopo,  is  a  name  found  in  some  of  the  Byzantines  sup- 
many  parts  of  Greece,  and  ap-  posed  ta  have  been  formed 
pears  to  have  been  introduced  from  n  Greek  word,  i^yopd, — 
by  the  Servians  or  Bulgarians,  Nicetas  in  Alex.  Comn. — Ni- 
although   no  people   of  those  cephor.  Gregor.  1.  5,  c.  1, 
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If  Zagara  was  Libethrium^  Tilphusium,  Tilphos- 
sium  or  Tilphossaeum  was  evidently  confined  to  the 
height  now  called  Petra.  It  is  justly  described  by 
Harpocration  as  a  mountain  near  the  lake  Copais  \ 
The  fortress  on  the  summit,  probably  bore  the  same 
name,  which  was  derived  from  the  source  Tilphusa 
or  TilphoBsa,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ^.  In  the  hymn 
to  Apollo,  commonly  ascribed  to  Homer,  the  word 
is  written  Delphusa ',  and  seems  in  that  ancient 
poem,  which  contains  many  geographical  incon- 
sistencies, to  have  been  confounded  with  Delphi,  a 
word  of  the  same  etymological  origin  *,  and  derived 
also  from  its  remarkable  fountain.  At  Tilphusa, 
besides  a  tomb  of  Teiresias  there  was  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  Tilphosius  *. 

Dec.  8. — At  10.6,  quitting  my  lodging  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  livadhia,  I  descend  along 
the  right  side  of  the  Hercyna  into  the  valley,  through 
gardens  and  a  rich  cultivated  tract ;  and  at  10.25, 
leaving  the  road  to  Kapuma  to  the  left  cross  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  its  two  branches,  the 
river  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Her- 
cyna  with  that  already  mentioned  as  flowing  from 
a  valley  to  the  westward.  The  Hercyna  is  the  more 
considerable  stream  of  the  two,  is  permanent  in 
summer,  and  abounds  in  trout,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  western  branch ;  the  course  of  the 
united  river,  nevertheless,  is  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  western  branch,  and  appears  from  Theo- 
phrastus  to  have  been  called,  at  its  junction  with 

'  Harpocrat.  in  TCK^trfraiov.  '  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  y.  244. 

'  Pindar,  ap.  Athen.  I.  2,  c.  4.  *  reXXia. 

Strabo,  p.  411.  Pausan.  Bceot.  ^  Strabo,  ibid, 
c.  33. 
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the  lake,  not  Hercyna,  but  Probatia ',  which  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  western  branch.  The 
valley  which  it  waters,  is  the  territory,  perhaps, 
of  a  town  near  Lebadeia,  named  Trachin  ^  I 
have  already  observed,  that  the  road  from  Livad- 
hia  to  Kastri  and  Salona  by  "  the  triple  way," 
as  well  as  that  to  Dhistomo  or  AmhryssuSy  led 
along  this  valley.  Proceeding,  we  soon  arrive 
under  some  rocky  hills  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  vale  of  Lebadeiaj — and  having  passed,  at 
10.45,  through  the  little  hamlet  of  Krupi  at  the 
foot  of  these  hills,  soon  begin  to  open  the  vale  of 
CJusroneia.  At  11.15,  we  are  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  heights  which  separate  the  valleys 
of  CJuBToneia  and  Lebadeia^  and  which  terminate 
northward  in  a  projection  immediately  opposite  to 
the  high  precipitous  summit  of  Mount  Acontium; 
midway  in  the  plain,  rises  the  barrow  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cephisms^  which  I  suppose  to  be 
a  monument  of  the  battle  between  Sylla  and  the 
forces  of  Mithradates ;  near  the  tumulus,  the  river 
turns  from  its  previous  course  along  the  foot  of  the 
Acontium,  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but 
near  Orchomenus  again  approaches  the  mountain, 
and  then  * 'winds  like  a  serpent*"  round  Orchome- 
nu8  into  the  marshes. 

>  Theopbr.  de  plant.  L  4,  c.  12. 
'  Strabo,  p.  423. 

'  .  .  .  .  *0c  vapa  TlayoTri^a  TXriKiavd  r'  kpvuviiy 
Kai  re  ^4'  'Op)^o/i£vov  ciXiy/iivoc  cT^i,  Bpaxwy  wc. 

Hesiod.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  424. 
It  would  seem,  from  tbese  verses,  that  Glecon  was  another 
name  for  Ghsroneia. 
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The  direct  road  from  Livadhia  to  Talanda  now 
branches  to  the  left,  and  after  crossmg  the  plain  of 
Chceroneia  enters  the  vale  which  separates  Acantium 
from  JEdj/liumy  from  whence  it  proceeds,  over  the 
connecting  ridge,  to  Vogdhani..  Before  we  begin  to 
cross  the  plain  in  a  direct  line  to  the  extremity  of 
Mount  Acontium,  upon  which  Orchomenus  was  built, 
we  pass  an  insulated  hill  near  the  extremity  of  the 
ChxeroTidan  ridges,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
one  of  a  system  of  towers,  resembling  those  which 
are  observable  in  the  Morea.  They  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  communication  by  signal,  and 
may  all  be  attributed  to  the  Frank  princes  who 
possessed  Greece  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Bcsotia 
are — near  Bissik^ni,  at  Neokhorio  in  the  district  of 
ThespuBj  at  Megalomulki  on  the  site  of  HaUartus, 
at  Xeropyrgo  on  a  point  of  the  hill  which  projects 
into  the  marshes  two  miles  E.N.E.  of  OrchomenvSy 
and  there  is  another  beyond  the  latter,  not  far  frt>m 
Topolia.  We  now  cross  the  opening  of  the  vale  of 
CJuBToneia  direct  to  Skripu,  cross  the  Cephissus  by 
a  bridge,  and  arrive  at  Skripu  exactly  at  noon.  This 
village  consists  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  stand- 
ing partly  on  the  rocky  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
partly  on  the  river  side  in  the  plain,  just  where,  after 
having  flowed  along  the  southern  side  of  Acontiumj 
it  turns  from  an  eastern  to  a  north-eastern  course, 
and  thence  north  into  the  marshes.  Passing  through 
the  village,  we  proceed  to  the  monastery  of  the 
OeoroKoc,  situated  a  little  beyond  it  to  the  northward. 

OrchonienuSy  like  many  other  Greek  cities,  oc- 
cupied the  triangular  face  of  a  steep  mountain,  at 
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its  rise  from  the  plain  ;  and  possessed  in  perfection 
those  advantages  of  position,  which  the  Greek  en- 
gineers generally  sought  for,  being  defended  on 
every  side  by  precipices,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The 
summit  is  naturally  separated  from  the  ridge  of 
Acontiuniy  which  accounts  for  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation Hyphanteium  mentioned  by  Theopompus. 
But  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  forming  a  very 
acute  angle,  was  fortified  differently  from  the  cus- 
tomary modes. 

JpjLAcgndjgmjL 
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Instead  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  having  been 
inclosed  to  form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a  small 
castle  on  the  summit,  having  a  long  narrow  ap- 
proach to  it  from  the  body  of  the  town,  between 
walls  which,  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards,  are 
almost  parallel,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach  to  the  citadel 
the  breadth  of  the  hill  gradually  widens,  and  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town  the  inclosed  space  is 
nearly  square.  It  is  defended  on  the  lowest  side 
by  a  wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the  hill  along 
the  crest  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  there  forms  a 
division  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which  is  at  three 
fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  castle  to  the  monas- 
tery, there  are  some  foundations  of  the  gate  which 
formed  the  lower  entrance  into  the  city ;  and  on 
the  outside  of  it  are  many  large  masses  of  wrought 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  public  building.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  CephisstLs^  is 
traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through 
a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  in  many 
places  several  courses  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
The  wall  derives  its  flank  defence  from  square 
towers,  placed  for  the  most  part  at  long  intervals, 
with  an  intermediate  short  flank,  or  break,  in  the  line 
of  wall.  In  a  few  places,  the  masonry  is  of  a  very 
early  age,  but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or 
almost  regular.  The  former  dates  from  the  earlier 
and  more  celebrated  Orchomenus,  the  latter  is 
probably  posterior  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  when 
the  Orchomenii  were  restored  to  their  possessions  by 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  when  their  city,  which 
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had  been  destroyed  near  thirty  years  before  by  the 
Thebans,  was  re-established. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  the  hill 
of  Orchomenus  is  most  precipitous,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of 
the  whole  was  about  two  miles.  The  citadel 
occupies  a  rock,  about  forty  yards  in  diameter, 
and  seems  to  have  been  an  irregular  hexagon; 
but  three  sides  only  remain,  no  foundations  being 
visible  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  rock.  At  the 
northern  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  and  paral- 
lel to  the  north-western  side  there  is  a  ditch  cut  in 
the  rock,  beyond  which  are  some  traces  of  an  out- 
work. The  hill  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
part  of  Mount  Acontium,  but  not  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  been  of  importance  in  ancient  warfare. 
The  access  to  the  castle  from  the  city  was  first  by 
an  oblique  flight  of  forty-four  steps,  six  feet  wide, 
and  cut  out  of  the  rock;  and  then  by  a  direct  flight 
of  fifty  steps  of  the  same  kind. 

The  monuments  which  Pausanias  remarked  at 
Orchomenus  were  temples  of  Bacchus  and  of  the 
Graces,  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  a  fountain  \  to 
which  there  was  a  descent,  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
of  Hesiod,  and  a  brazen  figure  bound  by  a  chain 
of  iron  to  a  rock,  supposed  to  represent  a  spectre 
which  had  haunted  this  rock,  and  which  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  on  being  consulted,  pronounced  to  be 
the  ghost  of  ActsBon.  The  Oracle  ordained  that 
the  remains  of  Acteeon  should  be  buried,  and  the 
statue  erected  which  Pausanias  saw.  The  temple 
of  the  Graces  was  extremely  ancient ;  they  were 

^  Kpfivrj, — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  38. 
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worshipped  under  the  figure  of  rude  stones,  said 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles, 
the  founder  of  the  temple,  who  lived  several  gene- 
rations before  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Pausanias  that  statues  of  the  goddesses, 
in  stone,  were  added.  The  treasury  of  Minyas 
was  a  circular  building  rising  to  a  summit  not 
very  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a  stone  which  was 
said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building  ^ 

Some  remains,  which  have  every  appearance  of 
having  belonged  to  the  last-mentioned  building, 
are  found  to  the  eastward  of  the  lower  wall,  where 
the  height  terminates  in  a  low  projection  which  is 
separated  from  the  river  by  a  level  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth.  The  artists  employed  by 
Lord  Elgin  attempted  to  excavate  the  ruins  of  the 
building,  but  were  deterred  from  making  much 
progress  by  the  large  masses  of  stone  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  which  they  had  not  the 
means  of  removing.  As  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
construction  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  upper, 
they  will  probably  be  found  in  situ  whenever  a 
complete  excavation  shall  be  made.  Some  de- 
tails may  then  be  obtained  of  this  curious  edi- 
fice, which  was  supposed  to  be  a  century  more 
ancient  than  the  similar  building  at  Mycenae,  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erected*. 
The  door-way,  of  which  there  are  considerable 

'  XiOovfAev  tipyatrraif  ff^ff/ia  '  Bri(ravp6y  re  dydpuiray^  iv 

hi    ircpi^epcc   itniv    ahr^*    ko-  ivfiev^  Mivvac  irpQros  kc  i»ro- 

pv^^  ^€  oifK  €£  Ayay  d£v  dvriy-  Zo\iiv  ')(priimTtav  ^KO^fjiiiaaro, 

fjL€vri*  Toy  he  dviaraTia  Twy  Xe-  — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  36. 
Biay  (^afTLv  hpixoviav  iravri  cTvac 
Tt^  olKohoi^iiifiaTi, 
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remains,  closely  resembled  that  of  the  treasury  of 
Atreus.  In  both,  the  sides  of  the  door  inclined,  so  as 
to  make  it  ^ider  below  than  above ;  nor  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  corresponding  parts  very  different 
in  the  two  doors.  The  width  is  the  same  within  a  few 
inches  :  here  I  measured  eight  feet  three  inches  im- 
mediately below  the  soffit,  at  Mycenae  eight  feet  six 
inches.  There  were  probably  two  great  slabs  in  the 
architrave,  as  at  Mycenae,  though  one  only  is  now 
left,  which  is  of  white  marble,,  of  six  unequal  sides, 
sixteen  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  eight  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  and  three  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  thickness.  It  is  consequently  much  smaller 
than  the  larger  of  the  two  slabs  above  the  door  of 
the  treasury  of  Atreus,  which  is  twenty-eight  feet 
long  and  nineteen  broad  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness.  As  at  My- 
cenee,  the  edge  of  the  stone,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  interior  surface  of  the  building,  was  curved 
both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  versed  sine 
of  the  arch  on  the  upper  surface  is  one  foot  three 
inches  and  seven-eighths,  and  the  chord  fourteen 
feet  nine  inches,  which  will  give  a  diameter  of 
about  forty-one  feet. 


StCHOHn 
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The  corresponding  dimension  of  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  or  its  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  door,  is  about 
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thirty-seven  feet.  From  this  comparison,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  the  treasury  of  Minyas  was  larger 
than  that  of  Atreus,  though  there  could  hardly 
have  been  such  a  difference  between  the  two  mo- 
numents as  the  reader  might  infer  from  the  admira- 
tion of  Pausanias  in  the  one  instance,  and  his  silence 
in  the  other.  Of  the  Orchomenian  building  he 
asserts  that  there  was  nothing  more  wonderful  either 
in  Greece  or  in  any  other  country,  and  he  compares 
it  to  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  But  the  extravagance  of  the  latter  com- 
parison is  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  level  by 
the  former ;  and  was  probably  suggested  to  Pau- 
sanias by  a  peculiarity  in  the  Orchomenian  trea- 
sury, in  which  it  appears  to  have  differed  from 
that  of  Mycence  \  namely,  that  the  former  was  not 
subterraneous  like  the  latter,  and  consequently 
that  its  exterior  form  resembled,  in  some  measure, 
that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  A  subterraneous 
construction  of  this  kind,  when  formed  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  as  at  Mycenae,  presented  from  without 
little  more  than  an  entrance  into  the  hill  between 
walls  ending  in  a  door-way  j  whereas  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  treasury  of  Minyas  as  rising  to  a  summit 
not  very  pointed,  seems  evidently  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  hidden  in  the  earth.  The  situation  of  the 
ruins  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas  confirms  in  some 
measure  this  supposition,  the  ground  being  rocky 
and  almost  level,  and  therefore  in  neither  parti- 
cular adapted  to  a  building  like  that  of  Mycenae, 
which  required  a  sloping  hill  of  friable  materials. 
Perhaps  the  assertion  of  the  Orchomenii  as  to  the 

'  See  Travels  in  the  Morea^  c.  20. 
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upper  stone  of  their  bailding,  which  suggests  a 
difference  of  construction  between  their  treasury 
and  that  of  Atreus,  may  also  be  explained  by  the 
former  having  been  exposed  to  view,  and  not  sub- 
terraneous ;  since  it  is  probable  that  in  that  case 
the  upper  stone  was  not  simply  super-imposed,  as 
at  Mycense,  but  was  connected  with  the  surround- 
ing masonry.  It  might  even  be  inferred  from  the 
meaning  which  Pausanias  on  all  other  occasions 
gives  to  the  word  ap^via,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  at  Orchomenus  was  a  dome  con- 
structed with  stones  shaped  to  a  center;  though 
it  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  Pausanias,  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  ^acri,  seems  not  to  have 
been  himself  quite  convinced  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Orchomenii  was  correct. 

Strabo  observes,  that  the  Orchomenus  of  his  time 
was  supposed  to  stand  on  a:  different  site  from  the 
more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake  having 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  plain  to- 
wards Mount  Acontium^ .  This  seems  to  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  treasury  on  the  outside  of  the  ex- 
isting walls,  since  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  Min- 
yas  would  have  so  placed  it.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  city,  in  the  height  of  its  power,  ex- 
tended to  the  extreme  point  of  the  hill  below  the 
treasury,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  bank  of  the 
Cephissus. 

The  monastery  of  Skripu  stands  about  midway 
between  the  treasury  and  the  river,  below  the 
lowest  slope  of  the  hill,  on  a  level  with  the  river*s 

'  Strabo,  p.  416. 
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bank.  It  contains  a  large  church,  consisting  of  a 
dome  and  three  aisles,  which  was  built,  as  some 
inscriptions  coeval  with  the  walls  of  the  church  in- 
dicate, at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  Leo, 
who  held  the  dignity  of  Protospatharius  under  the 
emperors  Basil,  Leo,  and  Constantine  the  seventh. 
The  monastery  probably  occupies  the  exact  site  of 
the  temple  of  the  Graces  ;  for  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  the  present  occupants  that  the  pedestal  of  a 
tripod  dedicated  to  the  Graces,  which  is  now  in  the 
church,  was  found  in  an  excavation  made  on  the 
spot.  Of  the  other  inscriptions  which  the  convent 
contains,  two  have  been  removed  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  since  I  was  last  here^ ; 
the  rest  I  have  transcribed.  They  are  all,  except 
one,  in  the  Boeoto-iEolic  dialect,  which  employed 
the  digamma,  and  are  consequently  very  important 
to  philology.  Among  them  are  three  epitaphs  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  All  the  other  documents 
in  which  the  digamma  is  employed  are  in  charac- 
ters of  a  good  time  of  art,  and  appear  to  be  all 
nearly  of  the  same  date.  That  one  of  them,  hav- 
ing no  appearance  of  being  more  recent  than  the 
others,  is  not  so  old  as  Alexander,  is  proved  from 
its  being  a  decree  of  Proxenia  in  favour  of  "  an  -3Eo- 
lian  from  Alexandreia,"  or  native  of  Alexandreia 
Troas,  the  name  of  which  city  was  not  changed  from 
Antigoneia  to  Alexandreia  until  after  the  death  of 

*  The  two  removed  are  now  to    Orchomenus,    and    partly 

in  the  British  Museum  :  one  of  liquidated.    As  interest  for  the 

these,  which  is  the  longest  of  remainder  he  was  to  enjoy  a 

all,  relates  to  a  loan  which  had  limited  right  of  pasture  in  the 

been  made  by  a  man  of  Elateia  Orchomenian  land. 
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Alexander  ^  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
are  all  of  the  third  or  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
fbarth  century  B.  C,  as  after  that  time  the  cities 
of  Greece  were  rapidly  impoverished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
their  adversaries,  of  which  Greece  became  the 
scene.  The  document  in  which  the  digamma  and 
other  dialectic  forms  are  not  used,  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  posterior  to  the  distinction  of 
dialects ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  as  it  contains, 
like  one  of  the  dialectic  inscriptions,  a  catalogue 
of  victors  in  the  games,  with  many  of  the  same 
titles,  and  is  engraved  in  characters  indicative  of 
no  great  difference  of  date.  In  the  inscriptions  in 
which  the  digamma  is  employed,  the  people  are 
called  *Ep^o|Leevioc,  and  the  town  'Ep^o/ucvocy  an 
orthography  clearly  showing  that  the  coins  bearing 
the  types  of  a  Boeotian  shield,  of  an  ear  of  wheat, 
a  grain  of  wheat,  and  a  garland  of  olive,  with  the 
legend  EPXO,  EPX,  EP,  or  E,  were  all  the  money 
of  this  celebrated  and  wealthy  republic. 

One  of  the  inscriptions  which  is  inserted  in  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  monastery,  is  a  dedication  to 
Bacchus  by  two  victorious  choregi ;  probably  the 
stone  supported  a  tripod  ^  as  certainly  did  another 
in  the  church,  which  records  the  dedication  of  a 
tripod  to  the  Graces  by  the  Boeotians  by  command 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  oracle  was  probably 
that  of  Tegyra,  a  place  noted  for  its  temple  of  Apollo 

^  Strabo,  p.  593.  cation  to  Bacchus.     The  wor- 

'    The    second    inscription  ship    of    Bacchus   at    Orcho- 

from  Orchomenus  in  the  Bri-  menus  is  alluded  to  by  Pau- 

tish  Museum  is  a  similar  dedi-  sanias. 
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and  oracular  responses,  and  at  that  period  of  time^ 
a  dependency  of  Orchomenus  *. 

Of  the  three  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  remote 
antiquity  to  which  I  before  alluded,  one  is  that  of  a 
woman  named  Cydille,  in  the  nominative ;  the  two 
others,  which  are  on  one  stone,  are  those  of  Ba- 
ceuas  and  Dexon  in  the  dative,  preceded  by  ciri. 
KvScXXif  is  written  KvSiXXc.  Baceuas  is  BaiccuFac 
with  the  digamma,  as  in  the  more  modem  Boeotic 
inscriptions,  and  Dexon  is  Acx<rov,  when  neither  3 
nor  Q  were  in  the  alphabet.  The  A,  B,  A,  A,  N, 
2,  Y,  X,  are  all  of  very  antique  forms,  and  most 
of  them  resemble  the  same  letters  in  the  Latin 
alphabet  *. 

Exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rocks  which 
formed  the  limit  of  the  northern  side  of  the  city, 
are  the  sources  of  the  river  anciently  called  Melas, 
and  now  Mavropotami,  synonyms  derived  appa- 
rently from  the  dark  colour  of  its  deep  transparent 
waters.  Among  several  sources  there  are  two 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  both  consi- 
derable rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward,  and  at 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile  meets  the 
CephissuSy  which  a  little  beyond  the  junction  be- 
comes so  enveloped  among  the  marshes  extending 
from  thence  to  the  heights  to  the  north-east,  on 

'  Plutarch  in  Pelopid.  Id.de  I  have  lithograved    only  the 

defect,  orac.— Semus  et  Callis-  above-mentioned  and  one  other 

thenes  ap.  Stephan.  in  T^yvpa.  unpublished  (V.  Inscript.  Nos. 

'  As  the  greater  part  of  the  35,  36,  37),  but  have  phiced 

inscriptions    of     Orchomenus  all  the  most  interesting  at  the 

have  now  been  repeatedly  pub-  end  of  this  volume,  in  the  cur- 

lished  and  commented  upon,  sive  character. 
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which  stands  a  tower  called  Xeropyrgo,  as  to  be 
scarcely  traceable ;  but  it  re-appears  in  a  single  body 
about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Skripu,  and 
after  flowing  for  some  distance  in  the  direction  of 
Kardhitza  turns  towards  Topolia,  where  it  enters 
the  lake,  which  in  the  present  season  fills  the 
whole  of  the  north-eastern  bay  of  the  Cephissian 
basin. 

The  other  large  source  or  branch  of  the  Melas, 
which  is  to  the  westward  of  the  former,  follows  for 
a  considerable  distance  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Or- 
chomenusy  and  is  then  lost  in  the  marshes.  This 
illustrates  Plutarch,  who,  after  having  remarked 
that  '^  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  is  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Boeotia,  but  naked  of  trees  and  plants, 
except  towards  the  Melas,"  observes,  that  "this 
river  rises  below  the  city  of  Orchomenus,  and  is 
the  only  river  in  Greece  which  is  navigable  at 
its  sources,  though  it  has  not  a  long  course,  the 
greater  part  being  lost  in  impervious  and  muddy 
marshes',  and  the  remainder  uniting  with  the  Ce- 
phissus  near  the  place  where  the  lake  produces 
the  auletic  reed."  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  Melas  augmented  about  the  summer  solstice, 
like  the  Nile,  and  produced  plants  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  the  Nile,  but  not  so  large,  and 
bearing  no  fruit*. 

Although  I  cannot  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the 
periodical  swelling  of  the  Melas  from  the  present 
inhabitants,  such  a  negative  testimony  will  hardly 

'  Plutarch  in  SyllH.  Some  by  the  biographer  in  the  life  of 
of  these  remarks  are  repeated      Pelopidas. 
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invalidate  the  observation  of  the  more  enlightened 
native  of  the  neighbouring  Chaeroneia,  especially 
as  such  an  increase  of  waters  about  midsummer 
seems  no  more  than  natural,  the  subterraneous 
river,  which  here  emerges  from  its  limestone  ca- 
vities, being  probably  fed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Helicon  or  Parnassus,  and  its  water, 
therefore,  being  naturally  most  abundant  in  the 
season  when  the  snows  melt  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  The  marshes  still  produce  in  abundance 
the  reeds  for  which  Orchomenus  was  anciently 
noted.  The  auletic  or  flute-reed  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  very  long,  and  without  knots  \  Plutarch 
observes,  that  the  best  were  produced  near  the 
junction  of  the  Cephissus  and  Melas.  But  the 
latter  river  was  not  generally  favourable  to  them, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  who  mentions  as  the 
best  situations  some  deep  pools  called  the  Chytri, 
in  a  place  named  Pelicania,  between  the  Melas  and 
Cephissus' ;  the  confluence  of  the  Probatia  and  that 
of  the  Cephissus  with  the  lake,  a  place  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  latter  junction,  named  Boedrias,  and 
generally  wherever  the  water  was  deep  and  the  bot- 
tom muddy*.  Hence  the  growth  and  quality  de- 
pended upon  the  depth  of  water  in  the  lake,  which 
varied  annually,  and  was  said  to  be  greatest  every 
ninth  year.    Distinct  from  the  auletic  reed  were  the 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  16,  c.  35.  •  Theophrast.  de  plant.  1.  4, 

'  The  place  where  the  Ce-  c.  12.     Strabo  (p.  407)  notices 

phissus  joined  was  named  ofcia  the  auletic  reeds  of  the  marshes 

ica/ix^,  or  the  sharp  turning:  of  Haliartus. 

near  it  was  a  fertile  plain  named 

Hippias. 
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Characeias,  or  reed  serving  to  make  fences  and 
pallisades,  which  was  very  thick  and  strong,  and 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  and  the  Plotia, 
so  called  as  growing  on  the  irXoa&c,  or  floating 
islands,  which,  like  those  of  the  Lake  of  loan- 
nina,  are  formed  of  decayed  reeds,  rushes,  and 
roots  of  grass,  furnishing  a  soil  for  fresh  plants,  and 
which,  detaching  themselves  from  the  edge  of  large 
tracts  of  the  same  materials,  are  launched  into  the 
lake  by  the  wind. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Cepkism  it 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  more  minutely,  but 
not  a  single  monoxylo  is  possessed  by  any  of  the  vil- 
lages on  this  side  of  the  plain.  Hence  the  inhabi- 
tants derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  either  the  vege- 
table or  animal  productions  of  the  lake  and  its 
surrounding  marshes,  though  the  monks  of  Skripu 
describe  all  the  watery  parts  as  being  covered  at 
times  with  water-fowl,  and. are  fully  aware  of  the 
excellence  of  those  eels  so  renowned  among  the 
ancient  Athenians,  and  which  the  monks  describe 
as  large,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of 
digestion.  They  are  taken  in  considerable  num- 
bers by  the  people  of  Topolia  in  the  permanent 
part  of  the  lake  near  that  town,  from  whence,  either 
fresh  or  salted,  they  are  carried  for  sale  throughout 
the  surrounding  country,  especially  in  the  time  of 
Lent.  When  both  Attica  and  BoBOtia  were  rich 
and  populous,  the  Cephissis  and  other  lakes  of 
Boeotia  furnished  the  people  of  this  province  with 
the  means  of  a  constant  and  advantageous  trafiic 
with  Attica,  which  possesses  not  a  single  trout 
stream,  nor  a  lake  except  that  of  Marathon,  which 
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in  the  summer  is  reduced  to  such  small  dimensions, 
that  a  Boeotian  eel  could  hardly  exist  in  it. 

Although  the  ancients  employed  the  words  Ce- 
phissis  and  Copais  without  any  clear  discrimina- 
tion, a  very  convenient  distinction  may  be  made 
between  the  Copais  or  lake  of  CopsB,  which  was 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  basin,  where 
even  in  summer  some  water  always  remains, 
and  the  Cephissis,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
tract  of  occasional  lakes  and  marshes,  impassably 
limited  by  a  range  of  heights  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides,  but  blended  with  the  plain  in  the 
opposite  quarter,  and  in  all  directions  enlarging 
or  diminishing  its  boundaries  according  to  the 
season.  At  present  the  plain  is  dry  half  way  from 
Skripu  to  Xeropyrgo,  the  rest  is  a  marsh;  the 
edge  of  which  follows  a  line  drawn  from  Xeropyrgo 
to  Petra ;  but  the  level  of  the  waters  is  now  much 
lower  than  it  is  expected  to  be  in  the  spring.  South- 
erly gales,  as  Pausanias  has  observed,  are  apt  to 
inundate  the  levels  near  Orchomemis. 

The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  shown  by  its  maize  : 
I  counted  900  grains  in  one  cob;  the  reed  is  very 
strong  and  lai^e,  and,  plastered  with  mud,  it  forms 
the  most  common  material  of  the  cottages  near  the 
Cephissic  marshes.  The  stem  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  saccharine  matter :  I  have  often 
seen  the  Egyptians  eat  it  like  a  sugar  cane,  but 
here  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  much  used  in  its  im- 
mature state. 

The  citadel  of  Orchomenus,  besides  the  unlimited 
view  which  it  commands  of  the  great  western  basin 
of  BoBotia,  and  its  renowned  barriers,  looks  down 
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to  the  north-east  upon  a  country  of  considerable 
extent,  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Tdlanda 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  cultivated 
around  a  few  villages,  but  in  general  furnishes  pas- 
ture only,  the  soil  being«  in  most  parts,  of  no  great 
fertility.  The  principal  villages  are  Lutzi,  Radhi 
and  Pavlo,  lying  in  that  order  from  hence,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Thebes.  Beyond  them 
in  the  mountains  towards  the  Euhoic  frith,  are  Pro- 
skyna  and  Malesina  in  the  Vilayeti  of  Talanda,  and 
Martino  in  that  of  Livadhla. 

Xeropyrgo,  situated  three  miles  E.N.E.of  Skripu, 
on  the  heights  which  bound  the  marshes,  is  proba- 
bly the  site  of  Tegyra,  for  Plutarch  says  that  Tegyra 
stood  not  far  from  Orchomenus,  above  the  marshes 
of  the  Melas,  and  that  the  road  from  the  one  to  the 
other  led  through  a  pass  caused  by  those  marshes. 
This  pass  was  the  scene  of  an  important  victory 
gained  by  Pelopidas  over  the  Spartans,  and  which 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Leuctra\  Tegyra  not 
being  named  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Boeo- 
tian cities,  and  having  been  so  near  to  the  powerful 
Orchomenus,  was  probably  never  of  any  great  im- 
portance, except  from  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  an 
Oracle  which  had  ceased  before  the  battle  of  Tegyra. 
In  the  time  of  Plutarch  all  the  part  of  Boeotia  to  the 
northward  of  the  lake  Copais,  seems  to  have  been 
no  better  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present,  for  in  one 
of  his  Dialogues  he  introduces  an  assertion,  that 
about  Tegyra  and  Mount  Ptoum,  two  places  form- 
erly so  much  famed  for  their  oracles,  hardly  a 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pelop. 
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herdsman  or  shepherd  was  to  be  met  with  in   a 
day's  journey.    All  Greece,  he  adds,  could  hardly 
furnish  3000  hoplitse,  or  the  number  which  the 
State  of  Megara  alone  sent  against  the  Persians 
at  Plataea*.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  best  parts  of  Greece  were  as  much  depo- 
pulated as  these  unproductive  districts ;  or  that  the 
population  of  Greece  had  diminished,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  number  of  regular  troops  main* 
tained  by  it.     The  Roman  conquest  had  put  an 
end  to  the  maintenance  of  native  soldiers,  and  to 
the  military  art  in  Greece,  and  although  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  country  had  been  grievously  diminished,  and 
had  not  improved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  between  this  time  and  that 
of  Hadrian,  Greece  had  somewhat  recovered,   in 
consequence  of  the  peace  and  protection  which  the 
country  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  many  of  them. 

*  Plutarch,  de  defect.  Orac. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

BOSOTIA,  PHOCIS,  L0CRI8. 

Departure  from  Skripu — Sonrce  of  the  Melas — Tzamflii,  Asple- 
dm — Exarkho — jiba — Temple  of  Apollo — ^Vogdhani— ^y- 
ampolis — Talanda — Atalanta  —  Opus  —  Cywa —  Orobue — 
Mdeptus — Topography  of  Eastern  Locris — Daphnus — Alope^ 
Cnemides,  Throniumy  river  Boagriusj  Scarpheta^  Niccea^  Pha- 
rygce  or  Tarne^  Augeue^  Bessa^  Calliarui — Mount  Cnemis — 
Mount  Khlomo,  Cyrtone — Corseia — Return  to  Vfltcsi — Ka- 
lapodhi,  Naryx — Sfaka — Merali — KhubaTo — Paleokastro  of 
Beliaai,  Parapoiamn — River  Cephissut — Kapuma — Return  to 
Livadhia — Ancient  military  transactions  in  the  plain  of  Chise- 
roneia — ^battle  between  Sylla  and  Archelaus — Mount  Philo- 
bceotus — River  Atsus — Mount  Thurium — Rivers  Morius^  Molus 
— A$$ia — Departure  forThebes — Petra — Ocalea — Mazi — Ha- 
Uartus — Death  ofLysander — ^River  Lophu — Fountain  Cissusa^ 
Orckalides — Mount  Alopecum — Rivers  Permessus,  Olmeius — 
Onchestus — Mount  Faga,  Phcenkium  or  P/Ucium — The  Teneric 
plain — Thebes. 

Dec.  9. — This  forenoon,  having  quitted  the  monas- 
tery of  Skripu,  1  cross  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  at  10.58  begin  to  pass  by  a 
narrow  paved  road,  between  the  foot  of  the  upper 
cliffs  which  formed  the  norttern  boundary  of  the 
city  and  the  summit  of  the  lower,  which  imme- 
diately overhang  the  principal  source  of  the  Melas, 
or  that  which  joins  the  Cephissus.  It  is  difficult  to 
imderstand  where  the  Temple  of  Hercules  could 
have  been,  which  Pausanias  places  at  the  springs 
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of  the  Melas,  seven  stades  from  Orchomenus  \  for 
the  rock  rises  so  abruptly  from  them,  that  there  is 
no  position  for  a  temple,  and  the  sources  are  not 
seven  stades  from  Orchomenus,  but  immediately 
under  its  northern  side.  At  11  ;9,  we  quit  the 
lower  range  of  cliffs,  the  higher  still  overhanging 
the  road,  and  soon  afterwards  begin  to  descend  the 
rugged  side  of  the  mountain,  by  a  most  perilous 
path.  At  11.33,  having  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  we  enter  a  plain  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Mount  Ac(mtium,  bounded  eastward  by 
the  marshes  of  the  MelaSy  and  pursue  the  borders 
of  the  marsh  to  Tzamali,  a  small  collection  of  huts 
on  the  brink,  where  we  arrive  at  11,45.  This 
seems  to  be  the  site  of  Aspledon,  a  Boeotian  city  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  in  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire  an  abandoned  site  of  the  Orchomenia. 
Strabo  states,  that  its  distance  from  Orchomenus 
was  twenty  stades,  which  is  sufficiently  correct,  and 
that  the  Melas  flowed  between  them  ^,  which  is  true 
as  to  the  northern  Melas,  though  it  is  not  crossed 
in  the  road.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  understand 
^'  the  western  exposure,"  by  which  Strabo  en- 
deavours to  account  for  Eudeielus,  the  name  of 
Aspledon  in  later  times,  Tzamali  being  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  surrounded  by  heights  in  a  western 
direction.  Nor  is  the  abandonment  of  the  place 
by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 

^  Pausanias,  Boeot.  c.  38.  icXifiaro^  olKeioy  toIq  Karoucovtri 

'  •  .  .  .  Ttlv  *A<nr\r}^6va  ....  ical    fidXtara     to    evxtifupor, 

Elr*  EvSc/eXoc  lurtttvo^dtrOr)  koI  Accxc^  ^^  "rov  ^Opxoficvov 

ahrij  Kal  ^  x^P^  ra^a  ri  Wtafia  (naZia  tiKotri  fxera^v  S*  6  MeXac 

icpotr^tpoiiivfi  Ik   tov    ^ccXcrov  iroro/idc — Strabo,  p.  415. 
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water,  as  reported  by  Pausanias ',  compatible  with 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  river  as  the  Melas.  Upon 
examining,  however,  the  words  of  the  two  authors, 
we  find  that  neither  of  them  guarantees  the  fact 
which  he  alludes  to,  from  his  personal  knowledge. 
The  word  Ta^a,  employed  by  Strabo,  and  the  ^acfl 
of  Pausanias,  leave  the  origin  of  the  name,  Eu- 
deielus,  and  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
site  of  Aspledon,  equally  doubtful. 

At  Tzamali  we  quit  the  Topolia  road  and  turn 
to  the  left  to  the  head  of  the  plain ;  at  1 1.55  leave 
to  the  right  that  which  conducts  to  the  places 
lying  between  the  northern  shore  of  the  Cephissis 
and  the  Ettboic  frith,  and  at  12.11,  arriving  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Aspledon^ 
ascend  some  rugged  hills  which  connect  Mount 
Aconthim  with  the  peak  now  called  Khlomo.  At 
12.35,  at  the  head  of  the  ascent,  we  enter  upon  a 
plain  which,  interrupted  by  some  small  heights, 
reaches  to  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Acontmniy 
and  is  connected  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a 
hollow  which  slopes  to  Kh6bavo,  Belissi,  and  the 
Stena  of  the  Cephissus.  At  12.45  we  halt  till  L24 
at  a  fountain  to  dine ;  and  after  a  rugged  descent, 
arrive  at  1.40  at  Exarkho  *,  a  village  of  30  houses, 
in  a  spot  where  two  narrow  valleys  meet,  which 
rise  from  hence  towards  two  summits  of  the  ridge 
of  Khlomo.  The  northern  is  the  largest,  and  is  in 
great  part  cultivated. 

On  a  peaked  hill  above  Exarkho,  to  the  west, 


*  *AaTr\ri^6ya  de  cicXixcTr  tovq      l^ovTaq, — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  38. 
otir^ropac  f^naiv,  ^Sarog  tnravi'  '  ^Efap^oc* 
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are  the  ruins  of  a  small  polis,  probably  Ab€B.  The 
hill  being,  like  all  the  others  of  this  range,  a  bare 
rugged  rock  of  white  lime-stone,  and  the  walls 
being  built  of  the  same  stone,  the  ruins  might 
easily  be  passed  without  notice  at  a  short  distance, 
although  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  wall  is  in 
some  places  extant.  No  remains  are  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  peak  ;  but  on  its  south- 
western side  two  parallel  walls  are  traceable  at 
the  distance  of  about  100  yards  asunder,  which 
formed  apparently  an  interior  inclosure  of  the 
citadel.  These  walls  in  most  part  are  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  second  order  of  Hellenic  masonry, 
having,  as  it  were,  but  one  course  in  the  whole 
work.  Some  of  the  polygonal  masses  are  very 
large.  As  usual  in  Greek  fortresses  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  there  were  very  few  towers,  the  cross 
defence  being  chiefly  procured  by  simple  flanks  at 
intervals.  There  is  one  tower,  however,  near  the 
principal  gate.  This  gate,  which  is  now  buried  to 
within  six  feet  of  the  top,  is  of  a  singular  form,  the 
upper  part,  which  is  three  feet  high,  diminishing 
from  ten  feet  in  breadth  to  seven  and  a  half.  This 
seems  to  have  been  merely  an  opening  to  admit 
light,  for  immediately  below  it  there  are  projections 
from  the  wall  on  each  side,  which  were  evidently 
pivots  for  the  suspension  of  folding  doors.  There  are 
the  vestiges  of  two  other  gates  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other  in  the  parallel  walls  before  noticed. 
The  hill  is  quite  insulated,  and  is  very  difficult  of 
ascent  on  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  sides, 
where  no  walls  are  now  traceable.  I  cannot  re- 
cognize any  remains  of  the  theatre  which  Pau- 
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sanias  remarked,  and  which,  as  well  as  the 
Agora,  was  of  an  antique  construction.  Having 
descended  the  hill  on  the  west,  passed  through  a 
ravine,  and  entered  the  plain  at  a  point  which  is 
half  way  on  the  road  from  Exarkho  to  Vogdhdni, 
we  arrive  a  little  farther  at  a  small  eminence 
advancing  into  the  valley,  upon  which  are  some 
remains  of  a  square  building  of  regular  Hellenic 
masonry,  but  built  of  stones  smaller  than  usual. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  one  side  of  the  in- 
closure  is  extant,  together  with  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  sides.  Within  the  inclosed  space  lies 
a  lai^e  square  stone,  with  a  simple  moulding,  toge- 
ther with  another,  circular  and  pierced  in  the 
middle,  probably  the  peristomium  of  a  cistern  or 
granary.  I  have  little  doubt  that  these  are  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Apollo  of  Abae,  whose 
oracle  was  of  such  ancient  and  extensive  cele- 
brity, that  it  was  consulted,  together  with  that 
of  Trophonius,  by  Croesus,  and  again  by  Mar- 
donius  K  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  first 
time  by  the  Persians,  in  their  march  through 
Phocis,  after  they  had  taken  Hyampolis*;  and 
again,  in  the  Phocic  war,  b.  c.  346.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  posted  at  the  temple,  while  the  Phocians 
were  erecting  a  fortress  at  or  near  Ab»',  when  a  fire 

'  Herodot.  L  1,  c.  46 ;  1.  8,  aWovg  oi  Bourfro/.— Diodor.  1. 

c.  1S4.  16,  c.  58.     Pausan.  Phocic.  c. 

'  Id.  1.  8,  c.  33.  35.     The  Phocians  were  pro- 

*  T&v  ^wffcitfv  ouco^fiovyTiity  bably  repairing  the  citadel  of 

i^povpioy  irepl  rag  oyofiaZo/iivag  Abse  itself  on  the  summit  of 

"A/Jac  Kad'  ag  i<mv  *Air(iXXwvoc  the  hill. 

aytov   Upoy,    ioTparevffay    kv' 
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having  occurred,  accidentally  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  but  which  Pausanias  attributes  with  more 
probability  to  the  Thebans,  the  temple  was  de* 
stroyed,  as  well  as  some  Phocian  refugees  within  it. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  temple  was  not  within 
the  city,  which  agrees  with  the  existing  ruins. 
The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  temples  of  Greece 
were  generally  so  detached.  The  grove  of  Tro- 
phonius  furnishes  a  neighbouring  example,  and 
perhaps  that  of  the  Graces  at  Orchomenus  was 
another.  The  practice  was  closely  connected  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people,  whose  sense 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  sacred  places,  was  only 
exceeded  by  their  jealous  mistrust  of  one  another. 
After  the  second  misfortune,  the  temple  of  Abae 
remained  a  ruin  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when 
that  emperor  caused  a  smaller  to  be  erected  ad- 
jacent to  the  ancient  building;  and  of  this,  or 
rather  of  its  peribolus,  the  existing  walls  are  pro- 
bably the  remains.  In  the  new  temple,  Pausanias 
found  three  ancient  upright  statues,  in  brass,  of 
Apollo,  Latona,  and  Diana,  which  were  dedica- 
tions of  the  Absei,  and  had  perhaps  been  saved 
from  the  former  temple. 

From  hence  it  takes  me  10  minutes  to  ride  to 
Vogdhani*  a  village  smaller  than  Exarkho,  and 
situated  just  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  valley, 
which  slopes  to  Belissi  and  Khubavo,  and  where 
the  torrents  from  Mount  Khlomo  and  the  adjoining 
ridges  unite,  and  descend  through  the  middle  of 
the  aforesaid  valley  to  the  Cephissus.     The  prin- 
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cipal  branch  comes  from  the  north,  along  a  vale 
which  is  inclosed  between  Mount  Khlomo  and  a 
parallel  ridge  which  has  already  been  described 
as  having  its  south-western  termination  at  Khu- 
bavo,  Merali,  and  Sfaka,  at  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  Stena  of  the  Cephisms. 

At  6  minutes  northward  of  Vogdhani,  a  point 
or  tongue,  advancing  from  the  western  mountain 
into  the  valley,  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
small  ancient  town,  which  Pausanias  shows  to 
have  been  Hyampolis ;  for  he  states  that  the  road 
firom  Orchomenus  to  Opus  led  by  Abse  and  Hyam- 
polis, but  that  Abae  was  a  little  on  the  left  of  the 
route  ^  Mount  Khlomo  being  exactly  interposed 
between  Skripu  and  Talanda,  near  which  latter 
Opus  was  situated,  the  road  from  Orchomenus 
to  Opus  naturally  followed  the  easy  valleys  to  the 
westward  of  that  mountain,  instead  of  making  a 
direct  course  over  it,  and  traversed  consequently 
the  site  of  Exarkho,  leaving  the  hill  of  Abae  on  the 
left,  from  whence  it  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Hyampolis,  which  advance  into  the  middle  of  the 
vaJley.  The  road  from  Hyampolis  to  Elateia  is  ex- 
pressly described  by  Pausanias  as  a  mountain-road ; 
and  we  find  accordingly,  that  a  mountain  occu- 
pies all  the  space  between  Leftd  and  Vogdhani. 

*  *Ec  "A/Jac  ^£  kt^ixioQai  koX  iroKv   eir    hpiartphv  bloQ  ff  cc 

£ff  'YdfjLiroXiy  tim  fiEv  e^  'EXa-  "AftaQ 

Ttiag  opciv^v  6S6y  iv  ^e^i^  tov 

*£Xar£itfv    /iirrctfc'     h    ^£    ct^  '£irav€X0<$vra  ^^  (ab  Abis  soil.) 

'OwovKra  Xfw^poc  ^  c{  *Opx^  *ff  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^C   ^Ovovvra 

fuvov  Kal  it  ravrag  f^epei  rac  ehdelayf  'XdfjnroKiQ  to  drrd  rov- 

'!r6\€iQ.     *l6yTt  oty  eg  'Onovyra  tov     ae     tKhi^trai,  —  Pausan.* 

£^  'Opj(Pfieyov  Kal  ckrpairtVre  ov  Phocic  c,  35. 
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Hyampolis  having  been  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  narrow  vale,  leading  to  the  Opontia  and  sea- 
coast  of  the  JSpicnemidUj  and  which  formed  a  con- 
venient entrance  from  Locris  both  into  Phocis 
and  into  Boeotia  :  its  name  occurs  on  several 
occasions  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  has 
related  some  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
a  victory  gained  at  Hyampolis  by  the  Phocians 
over  the  Thessalians  ^  and  Diodorus  informs  us^ 
that  a  contest  took  place  here  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion,  between  the  people  of  BoBotia 
and  of  Phocis  *,  in  the  year  B.  C.  347.  Before 
that  time,  Jason  of  Pherae,  returning  out  of  Boeo- 
tia after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  passing  by 
Hyampolis  in  his  way  to  Heracleia  Trachinia^ 
had  taken  the  irpoa<rr£iov,  or  outer  city,  probably 
from  the  same  motive  which  prompted  him  to 
destroy  the  walls  of  Heracleia,  namely,  that  they 
should  not  be  any  impediment  to  his  free  passage 
into  Greece '.  It  was  undoubtedly  for  a  similar 
reason  that  the  walls  of  Hyampolis  were  demo- 
lished by  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  *• 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications  is  trace- 
able, but  they  are  most  complete  on  the  western 
side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third,  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  most  regular  kind.  The  circum- 
ference is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.     The 

^  Herodot.  L  8,  c.  28.  dent  agora,  council-house,  and 

*  Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  56.  theatre,  still  remained,  it  was 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6,  c.  4.  evidently  against  the  fortifica- 
^  4fi\iirvov    KariurKdypavTOQm  tions  that  Philip  directed  his 

Fausan.  Phodc.  c.  d5.  As  politic  yengeance  on  this  occa- 
Pausanias  adds,  that  the  an-     sion. 
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direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of 
Abse  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
north-west  direction.  Below  Vc^dhani,  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  bank  which  falls  to  the  valley  of 
Khubavo,  a  fountain  issuing  from  the  rock  is  dis- 
charged through  two  spouts  into  a  stone  reservoir 
of  ancient  construction,  which  stands  probably  in 
its  original  place. 

Dec.  10. — Ten  minutes  from  Vogdhani  south- 
westward,  is  another  source  of  water,  which  issues 
from  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  fromTa* 
landa  to  Livadhia,  near  three  small  ruined  churches 
standing  in  a  grove  of  trees :  the  stream  from  the 
rocks  having  joined  that  which  flows  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Vogdhani,  falls  into  the  united  torrent  from 
the  valleys  oiAh<B  BXidHyampolis^  and  from  thence 
flows  to  the  Cephissus  near  Belissi.  One  of  the 
ruined  churches  contains  an  inscribed  stone,  but  ill 
preserved,  and  in  so  dark  a  situation  that  I  was 
unable  to  copy  it,  though  I  could  distinguish  the 
words  apyvpiov  fivac  rpiaKovra,  and  at  the  end 
fnapTvpeg  oi  deoL  Having  returned  to  Yogdhiai,  and 
set  out  for  Talanda,  I  again  visit  the  ruins  of  Hy- 
ampoiis.  On  a  small  level  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  site  lie  some  architectural  fn^ments  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  adorned  with  mouldings,  and 
a  large  cistern  faced  at  the  top  with  wrought  stones, 
but  below  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  here 
covered  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  The  open- 
ing of  the  cistern  is  9  feet  10  inches  long,  and  4  feet 
broad,  and  spreads  below  into  the  usual  spheroidal 
form ;  it  is  now  filled  with  rubbish.  There  are  many 
other  smaller  cisterns  of  the  same  kind,  some  of 
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which  are  lined  with  stucco.  The  ground  within 
the  fortress  is  partly  cultivated.  The  valley  of  jHy- 
ampolisy  like  most  of  the  similar  sites  in  Boeotia,  has 
a  light  fertile  soil,  but  is  marshy  in  winter. 

Pausanias  says  of  Hyampolis,  that  though  it  had 
been  burnt  by  Xerxes,  and  again  destroyed  by 
Philip,  there  remained  an  ancient  Agora,  a  small 
council -housed  a  theatre  not  far  from  the  gates,  a 
stoa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  a  temple  of  Diana,  of 
which  he  did  not  see  the  statue,  as  it  was  shown 
only  twice  a  year.  He  adds,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  well,  the  inhabitants  had  no  other 
water  than  that  which  fell  from  heaven.  The  larger 
receptacle,  therefore,  was  probably  a  public  cistern, 
and  the  smaller  excavations  may  have  been  private 
repositories  for  the  same  purpose.  Abae  was  no 
better  supplied  with  water  than  Hyampolis,  but 
both  of  them  had  a  good  resource  at  no  great  dis- 
tance in  the  fountains  which  I  have  described. 

Leaving  the  ruins  at  10.13,  we  follow  the  valley 
which  conducts  to  Talanda,  and  which  at  the 
widest  part  is  half  a  mile  broad,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  lower  heights  of  the  two  including 
ridges.  To  the  left  leads  the  road  to  Kalapodhi, 
Geli*,  and  a  monastery  of  St.  Elias;  a  part,  pro- 
bably, of  the  ancient  opccvii  oSoc,  from  Hyampolis  to 
Elateia.  On  our  right  are  the  steeps  of  Mount  Khlo- 
mos,  or  Khlomo*.  At  10.43  the  village  of  Valtesi  is 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  left;  above  which  the  vale 
narrows  rapidly  :•  instead  of  following  it  we  ascend 

'    ^vXevrffpioy.  —  Pausan.  '  KaXaircJ^i,  TiciXt, 

Phocic.  c.  35.  »  XXofioc. 
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the  lower  heights  of  Khlomo,  when  Kalapodhi  soon 
appears  in  a  cultivated  slope  of  the  opposite  hills, 
two  miles  in  direct  distance  from  us,  and  three 
miles  distant  Geli  in  a  higher  situation,  to  the 
northward  of  the  former.  St.  Elias  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  of  Geli.  We  now  pass  over  barren 
hills  covered  with  the  pumo-kokki  oak :  at  11.  J  8, 
Pumari,  which  derives  its  name  from  those  shrubs, 
is  a  mile  on  the  left,  at  the  head  of  the  little  valley 
of  Valtesi,  which  has  now  dwindled  to  a  mere 
ravine.  Soon  afterwards,  crossing  a  brook  which 
flows  into  the  plain  of  Talanda,  we  descend  the 
mountain,  and  at  12.20,  after  a  halt  of  15  minutes 
arrive  in  the  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
some  mills  turned  by  the  same  stream.  We  then 
diverge  to  the  right  under  Mount  Khlomo,  and  at 
12.38  enter  Talanda,  or  Talandi  i. 

This  town  contains  about  300  houses,  of  which 
one-third  are  Turkish ;  some  of  these  are  lai^e,  and 
each  having  its  garden,  they  look  well  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  greater  part  are  said  to  be  desolate, 
and  verging  to  ruin,  partly  in  consequence  of  a 
plague,  which  carried  off  entire  families  not  many 
years  ago.  The  governor  is  Issed  Bey,  a  son  of 
the  Kapijilar  Kiayassy  of  Al^^  Pasha.  The  Greek 
quarter  is  separated  from  the  Turkish.  The  bishop 
Tov  TaAavriov,  who  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Athens,  is  at  the  head  of  the  community,  and 
has  a  tolerable  house  at  the  Episkopl,  standing  in 
a  garden  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
which,  although  a  mere  wilderness,  is  the  best  in  the 

*  Takavray  TaXdvriov, 
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place,  and  is  considered  as  something  extraordinary 
in  this  country.     The  plain  is  very  fertile,  but  little 
cultivated  for  want  of  hands.   The  marshy  parts  to- 
wards the  sea  yield  kalambokki,  the  rest  of  the  plain 
excellent  wheat,  vines,  from  which  a  tolerable  wine 
is  made,  and  a  few  olive  trees,  which  succeed  per- 
fectly.   The  mero-kamato,  or  price  of  daily  labour, 
is  the  same  as  at  Athens,  Livadhia,  &c.;  namely, 
forty  paras  a*day,  with  an  oke  of  wine.     The  dis- 
trict contains  between  thirty  and  forty  villages,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  very  small,  and  but  half 
inhabited,  many  of  the  people  having  migrated 
to  the  districts  of  Livadhia  and  Athens  since  Alj^ 
Pasha  has  possessed  the  place.     The  mukata  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Vel^,  who  is  endea- 
vouring to  induce  the  emigrants  to  return,  by  pro- 
mising to  remit  a  part  of  the  impositions.  The  town 
stands  entirely  in  the  plain,  but  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain  called  Rodha, 
which  is  connected  with  Khlomo,  and  a  branch  of 
which  intercepts  the  view  of  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf,  while  an  advanced  ridge  of  the 
mountain  called  Xerovuni  obstructs  it  to  the  north- 
ward, leaving  the  plain  only,  which  is  included  be- 
tween them,  visible  from  the  town,  and  beyond  it  the 
Gulf  of  Talanda,  the  JEuboic  channel,  and  the  cul- 
tivated region  round  Rovies  in  JEuhceay  on  either  side 
of  which,  but  particularly  to  the  southward,  that  coast 
consists  of  steep  high  cliffs.  The  island  of  Atalanta  \ 

^  'U  *AraXain|  Be  y^aoc  Kar6.  Peloponnesian  war,  Atalanta, 

'Otrovyrq,  Upvrai,  ifiwyvfiOQ  t^  then  a  desert  island,  was  for- 

irpo  T^Q  'Amr^c- — Strabo,  p.  tified  by  the  Athenians  as  a 

425.     In  the  first  year  of  the  place  of  offence  against  Locris, 
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now  called  Talandonisi^  which  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  frith  from  the  Boeotian  shore,  and  extends 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf,  shelters  the  Skala,  or 
port  of  Talanda,  which  is  an  hour  distant  from  the 
town  to  the  east ;  there  are  at  present  two  three- 
masted  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour. 

It  is  evident  that  the  modern  town  has  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  island,  for  the  loss  of  the 
initial  vowel  is  common  in  the  transition  of  ancient 
names  into  modem,  and  thus  Talanda  affords  one 
among  many  instances  in  Greece  of  a  preservation 
of  name  with  a  change  of  position. 

Many  fragments  of  Hellenic  buildings  are  dis- 
persed about  the  town.  Among  them  I  remarked 
a  frize  of  Ionic  dentils  at  the  fountain  in  the  Greek 
quarter,  and  some  Ionic  capitals  in  two  ruined 
churches;  a  marble  chair  in  a  church  on  the  out- 
side of  the  town :  in  that  of  St.  Panteleemon  a 
broken  inscription,  which  has  been  published  by 
Meletius,  and  in  that  of  St.  Theodore  another, 
which,  as  well  as  the  former,  contains  the  name  of 
Opus.  But  notwithstanding  these  remains,  and 
that  Talanda  occupies  an  advantageous  and  agree- 
able situation,  abounding  in  water,  it  is  certain 
that  Opus  was  not  exactly  in  this  spot.  The  dis- 
tance of  Talanda  is  much  too  great  from  the  sea  to 
correspond  with  the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Livy, 
the  former  of  whom  places  Opus  at  a  distance  of 

and    of   defence    for    Eubcea  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea, 

(Tbucyd.  1.  2,  c.  32.     Diodor.  caused  by  the  same  earthquakes 

1. 12,  c.  44.)   In  the  sixth  year  which  prevented  the  Lacedae- 

of  the  war,  a  part  of  the  Athe-  monians  from  invading  Attica, 

nian  works  were  destroyed  by  — Thucyd.  1. 3,  c  89. 
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fifteen  stades  from  the  shore,  the  latter  only  a  mile. 
The  mountain,  moreover,  which  rises  immediately 
behind  Talanda,  steep  and  unbroken,  affords  no 
site  for  an  Acropolis,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of 
ancient  walls  to  be  found  at  Talanda. 

At  Kardhenitza,  on  the  other  hand,  a  village 
situated  an  hour  to  the  south-eastward  of  Talanda, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  that  comer 
of  the  plain,  and  just  above  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  Opontian  gulf,  there  exist  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  in  a  position  more  elevated  than 
Talanda,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  cor- 
responding to  the  fifteen  stades  of  Strabo.  On 
the  ridge  above  Kardhenitza  stands  a  single  tower, 
partly  Hellenic,  and  conspicuous  from  all  the  plain 
of  Talanda  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the 
adjacent  country.  It  was  well  placed  for  com- 
manding the  road  leading  from  the  Opontia  into 
Bceotia  round  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Khlomo. 
The  inner  extremity  of  the  Opontian  Gulf  below 
Kardhenitza  is  a  shallow  bay  bounded  by  a  high 
peninsula  on  the  north-western  side ;  and  on  its 
opposite  shore,  joined  by  a  river,  which  flows  from 
a  village  called  Proskyna,  and  which,  as  it  corre- 
sponds to  thePlatanus  of  Pausanias,  may  guide  us 
to  the  positions  of  Corseia,  Cyrtones,  and  Halae. 

Strabo  confirms  the  position  of  Opus  at  Kardhe- 
nitza, by  remarking  that  Cynus,  the  kinvnov  or 
emporium  of  Opus,  was  sixty  stades  distant  from 
that  city,  on  the  cape  which  terminated  the  Opon- 
tian Gulf;  and  that  a  fertile  plain  lay  between 

.     .     .     .     dxexcA  rn^  QaKaa-      tov   h   iirivtiov   icac   l^Koyra* 
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the  two  places^  thus  leaving  little  doubt  that  Cynus 
occupied  the  north-western  cape  of  the  gulf,  where 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Livanates,  is  a  tower  called  Paleopyrgo, 
and  some  Hellenic  remains,  distant  about  eight 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  Kardhenitza.  On  the 
heights  above  Livandtes  inland  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Hellenic  fortress,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  Cynus  towards  Ela- 
teia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tower  before-men- 
tioned protected  Opus  towards  Orchomenus.  Such 
having  been  the  positions  of  Cynus  and  Opus,  it 
is  evident  that  Livy  has  given  an  incorrect  idea 
of  that  of  Cynus,  in  his  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  year  B.C.  207,  when  the  Romans  and 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  were  engaged  in  assist- 
ing the  j^tolians  against  Philip.  He  relates,  that 
when  Attains  occupied  Opus,  Sulpicius,  with  the 
Roman  fleet,  anchored  at  Cynus,  on  his  return  from 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Chalcis,  and  his  words 
are,  ^^  Romanus  celeriter  abstitit  incepto,  classem- 
que  inde  ad  Cynum  Locridis  (emporium  id  est  urbis 
Opuntiorum  mille  passuum  amari  sitae)  trajecit  \'' 
giving  the  idea  that  Cynus  was  on  the  shore  imme- 
diately below  Opus,  instead  of  being  sixty  stades 
distant.  He  had  probably  misapprehended  Poly- 
bius,  whose  narrative  he  followed. 

Kvvoc  S*  €<rTi  TO  MyetoVf  Axpa  £{r/3oiac,    owov   ra    BtpiUL    tov 

rcp/icri^mi^a     rhv     'Ovovyrioy  'HpaicXeovC)  iropd^  ^utpy6^- 

K6\iroy  craliufy  ovra  irtpX  rer-  voc  araZiiav  tliiKovra  koX  cica- 

rapaKovra.     Mcrafv  hk  'Oirowi'-  t6v. — Strabo,  p.  425. 

To^  KoX  Rvvov  vehioy  evBaifJtoV  *  Liv.  L  28,  c.  6,  7. 
Ktlrai    ^c    Kara    Al^yf/op    r^c 
13 
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Rovies,  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Evbcsa^  nearly 
opposite  to  CynuSy  is  a  small  town  partly  inhabited 
by  Turks,  but  chiefly  by  Greeks.  Here  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  of  Orobice,  of  which  Rovies  is 
the  modem  form  by  the  usual  changes.  Lipso  in- 
dicates, by  a  similar  corruption,  the  site  of  iEdep- 
sus,  and  its  hot  baths,  which  were  sacred  to  Her- 
cules, are  said  to  be  still  called  ra  dcp/m.  The  dis- 
tance fipom  Cynus  seems  correctly  stated  by  Strabo. 

The  eastern  Locrians,  the  only  Locri  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  who  were  all  under  the  command 
of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  are  described  by  the  poet 
as  ^^  the  Locrians  who  dwelt  opposite  to  Euboea^ :" 
at  a  later  period  they  were  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  narrow  branch  of  Phocis,  containing  the  dis- 
trict of  Daphnus,  which  thus  caused  Phocis  to 
extend  from  the  Corinthiac  to  the  Maliac  Gulf. 
Daphnus,  however,  falling  to  ruin,  and  its  lands 
having  been  assigned  to  the  Opontii,  the  Locrians 
then  occupied  the  whole  shore  from  Thermopyloe  to 
Halse  in  Boeotia.  If  Strabo  is  correct,  Daphnus 
might  be  exactly  recognized  by  its  distance  of 
ninety  stades  from  Cynus,  and  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  from  Elateia,  as  well  as  by  its  har- 
bour \     Between  it  and  Cynus  was  Alope  *.    Cne- 

'  AoKpdp^  oi  yalovffi  vepriv  iepfjc  Ev/So/iyc 
Ot  Kvyoy  t  Ivifwyr*  *0ir6evra  re  KaXKiapdy  re 
B^tradv  rt  ^Lxap^riv  re  koX  hhytui^  cparccvdci 
Tap^ifv  re  Qp6vi6v  re,  Boayp^ov  d/u^t  pitOpa' 
Tf  ^  AfjLa  reatrapcucovTa  fAikaiyai  v^ec  eirovro. 

11.  B.  V.  535. 
*  Strabo,  pp.  416,  424,  426.     and  citadel  on  an  insulated  hill 
Piin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  7.  near  the  shore  were  found  by 

^  The  ruins  of  a  small  town     Sir  William  Gell  at  a  time  dis- 
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mides  was  a  fortress,  the  situation  of  which  may 
be  recognized  near  the  modern  Nikoraki  by  its 
position  on  a  projection  of  the  coast  opposite  to  the 
islands  anciently  named  Lichades,  and  the  Euboaan 
promontory   Cen8eum^     The   site   of  Thronium 


tance  beyond  the  Cape  of  Cy- 
nus,  which,  according  to  his 
rate  of  travelling,  agrees  with 
fifty  stades.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  therefore,  of  its 
being,  as  he  supposed,  the  site 
of  Alope. 

'  Mcra  2c  Aa^voDvra  Kvi^- 

^iovc  tiK09i  irXtvtravrC  xaff  o 
Kal  TO  K^vacov  U  r^c  "Eh^iaQ 
ayrUeiraif  &icpa  (iXtTovtra  trpoQ 
i<nripav  Koi  tov  MaXiia  ic<5X- 
Toi',  iropOfif  SuipyofUyri  ff^c- 
^6y  ^IxofftirraSl^.  Tavra  3* 
4^7  tQv  *^wucvrifAiBliay  iarl 
AoKpHy.  '£yrav6a  xal  at  Ai- 
XaB^c  KokovfJityai  rpeic  yfftroi^ 
irpoKeiyraif  iuro  A/)^a  rovyofia 
ixovtraC  Koi  AXXai  2'  elaly  iy 
Tf  \e\diyri  irapairX^,  &c  cic<$y- 
rcc  xopoXc/iroficv.  Mcra  Be 
eiKoiri  ara^lovQ  iiiro  KyrifiUiay 
Xf/i^y,  ifir€p  ov  vctrac  r6  Qp6» 
rioy  iy  erailoi£  role  "ttroi^  Kara 


r^y  fJL€(r6yaiay,  Eld*  6  Boayptoc 
KorafjLOQ  EK^iBiixny  6  irapa^iuy 
TO  Op6ytoy'  Mdvi|v  S*  eirovo- 
fid(oveiy  aifr6y'  €(m  Be  x^^l^" 
^ovc,  ^0r'  &j3p<^occ  Efifiaiyeiy 
ToiiQ  iroaiy'  AXXore  Be.  ical  BlirXe' 
Bpoy  iff^eiy  irXciroc.  Mcra  Be 
Tavra  Sicap^cia,  trraBloig  hirep^ 
KeifUyri  r^c  BaXdrrric  Bitca,  Bte- 
Xpvaa  Be  Opovlov  rpi^jcovro, 
iXdrroai  Bi  fiiKpf  •  ♦  •  • 
*  *  *  cxcira  "SUaia  koi  ai 
QepfidnvXai, — Strabo,  p.  426. 
From  a  fragment  of  iEschy- 
lus,  cited  by  Strabo  in  another 
place,  (p.  447,)  it  would  seem 
that  on  one  of  the  islands  there 
was  a  monument  of  Lichas, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
hurled  into  the  sea  by  Her- 
cules, when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned  gar* 
ment.  The  following  are  the 
lines  of  ^schylus : — 


"EhfioiBa  Kafiirijv  hfjufi  Kriyalov  Aide 
^Axrily,  Kar  aWoy  rvfApoy  aOXlov  Aixa, 


Strabo  here  asserts,  that  in 
the  word  Euboida    the    poet 
alludes  to  a  city  Euboea,  de- 
stroyed by  one  of  the  earth- 
VOL.  II. 


quakes  to  which  the  island  and 
adjacent  coast  of  Boeoda  are 
very  subject.  The  word  a'jcri), 
(peninsula,)  is  well  illustrated 
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was  ascertained  by  Meletius,  who  found  above  the 
village  Romani,  at  a  place  named  Paleokastro, 
where  some  remains  of  the  city  still  exist,  a  dedi- 
catory inscription  of  the  council  and  demus  of  the 
Thronienses  ^  The  situation  is  at  the  distance 
from  the  sea  which  Strabo  mentions,  on  the  bank 
of  a  broad  torrent  perfectly  corresponding  to  the 
Boagrius,  which  flowed  by  Thronium  *,  and  which 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  sometimes  dry  and  some- 
times flowing  with  a  stream  two  plethra  in  width. 
Thronium  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Epicnemidii, 
where  the  coins  with  the  legend  AOK.EniK.  or 
AOKP.  EniKNA.  were  probably  struck. 

Thirty  stades  from  Thronium,  towards  Nicaea 
and  Thermopylae,  stood  another  Locrian  town, 
Scarpheia,  ten  stades  from  the  sea,  and  something 
less  than  thirty  from  another  place  of  which  the 
name  is  lost.  It  appears  from  Pausanias  that 
Scarpheia  was  in  the  ordinary  route  from  Elateia 
to  ThermopylflB  by  Thronium*,  and  equally  so  from 
Livy,  who  states  that  Quinctius,  before  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae,  marched  from  Elateia  by  Thro- 
nium and  Scarpheia  to  Heracleia  *.  By  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  and  by  the  numbers  of 
Strabo,  the  exact  position  of  Scarpheia  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  between  the  villages  'Andera 

by  a  view  of  the  promontory,  'AXjrci/6a   Aiy/^i^rp/ov            .     . 

which   is  much  more   nearly  — Melet.  Greog.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

an  island  than  the  maps  have  8vo.  Yen. 

hitherto  made  it.  *  II.  B.  y.  588.     Flin.  H. 

*  'Ayae^   Tvx^i.  "Af^ovroQ  N.  I.  4,  c.  7.     Pausan.  Eliac. 

'AXe{/ov,  Vpafifiarioc  'Eh^pAyo-  pr.  c.  22. 

poc,  Tafjila  *ApnniyovQf  €^o{«  t§,  •  Pansan.  Achaic.  c.  15. 

/9ov\$  Kol  rf  ^<i/Lty  Bpoviiiay  *  Liv.  I.  33»  c.  3. 
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and  Molo,  which  being  fixed,  it  will  follow  that  the 
deficient  name  in  the  text  of  Strabo  is  either  Nicsea, 
of  which  the  probable  position  has  already  been  in* 
dicated,  or  the  town  which  stood  at  Pundonitza ; 
for  to  either  of  them  the  something  less  than  thirty 
stades  would  be  applicable.  If  the  latter  place  was 
intended,  the  deficient  word  may  have  been  Tarphe, 
or  PharygsB,  the  former  of  which  was  the  Homeric 
name,  and  the  latter  that  attached  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  to  a  town  which  then  possessed  a  temple  of 
Jnno  Pharygsea,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  colony 
of  Argos.  Tarphe  was  the  only  Homeric  town  in 
Locris  then  inhabited ;  and  Pundonitza,  from  its 
strength,  its  fertile  plain,  and  the  relative  import- 
ance and  convenience  of  its  position,  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  have  preserved  its  inhabitants 
then,  as  it  does  to  this  day.  Its  territory  perfectly 
corresponds  to  the  well- wooded  and  productive  dis- 
trict which  Strabo  ascribes  to  Tarphe  ^ ;  and  the 
word  Pharygse  *  is  well  adapted  to  a  situation  like 
that  of  Pundonitza,  in  the  midst  of  the  passes  lead- 
ing over  Mount  Cnemis  into  Phocis.  Although  the 
other  Homeric  towns  of  the  Locri  were  no  longer 
in  existence,  their  sites  were  known  \    Augeioe  was 

*  TI  TdfHj^ri  KUTai  tif  infwvc>  '    From     ^pvy{  —  gtttdir, 

lti\ov(ra ora-  fauces* 

^iov^  eiKOffif  j((bitpav  S*  ivKapwoy  '  iv   ^c  "Ofifipoc   fiifiyriTat^ 

Kal  eiSeyipoy  ex'^i'  fl^ij  yap  Kal  KaXXiapot    fiky  oifKin  olKtirai 

avrti  diro  rov  hdffovc  wyofiam-ac  ...      ,    ti  irtlioy'  KoKovtriy 

KaXetrai  Zk  yvy  ^apvyai ;  i^pv-  ovrwc  a^o  tov  avfifii^K&roQ  rf 

rai  ^  aitrSdi  "Hpac  i^tipvyalac  roirf  evifporog  yap  iini.     Ov^ 

upoVf    &X0    rffc    iy   ^apvyaiQ  fi  c£^£  ^c  B^trira  eari  UpvfiwBric 

rfig  'Apyeiag*  Kal  J^  f«^  airoiKol  rtc  tSitoq'  oh^t   al  Aifyeial   Jv 

^paariy  tJyai  *Apyiiwy. — Strabo,  r^v  x^pay  ixovtn  Ixap^iu^,--^ 

p.  426.  Strabo,  p.  426. 
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near  Scarpheia,  and  Bessa  and  Calliaras  were 
names  descriptive  of  the  places  to  which  they  were 
attached :  the  former  among  the  woods  of  Mount 
Cnemis,  the  latter  in  a  district  well  suited  to  the 
plough  ^  and  hence,  probably,  in  some  part  of  the 
elevated  plain  which  lies  between  Pundonitza  and 
Mount  Cnemis,  Calliaras  was  perhaps  the  place 
twenty  stades  from  Tarphe,  of  which  the  name  is 
wanting  in  Strabo. 

The  most  difficult  question  in  the  geography  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  that  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  the  peak,  now  called  Khlomo,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  secondary  summits  of 
this  part  of  Greece,  and  presenting  itself  on  all 
sides  as  a  mountain  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  had  some  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 
Was  it  the  proper  Cnemis,  and  were  the  ridges 
which  lie  between  it  and  Callidromus,  considered 
only  subordinate  portions  of  the  same  mountain  ? 
some  of  the  best  authorities  support  this  opinion. 
Anciently  there  was  no  distinction  of  Opontii  and 
Epicnemidii,  nor  are  the  latter  mentioned  by  Homer 
or  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Polybius,  when 
speaking  of  the  Eastern  Locrians,  of  whom  Opus 
was  considered  the  metropolis  ^      Even  Strabo, 

*  cir^poroc* 

«  KXvrav  Aojcpfiv     .     .     .     fiar^p'  hy\a6l€y^poy. 

Pindar.  Olymp.  9,  v.  81. 
'O  ^€  'Oirovc  iorl  fitirpoiroXis      \5v  r&y  irepl  OepfWirvXaQ  iwi^ 
KaSdvEp  Kol  TO  Eirlypafifia  ^riXoi      yeypafifxiyoy  wpoc  rf  iroXvav- 
To  lire  rjf  npw^  r&y  iriyre  trnt'      Iplf* 

Tovtrh  iroT€  ^Oc/xcvovc  virep  *EXXadoc  dyrla  M^^wy 

Mrgrp67ro\ic  AotcpAy  ivBvydfiiav  *0t6€iq 
KevOec Strabo,  p.  425. 
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from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Epic* 
nemidii  ^,  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  and 
Stephanus  *.  If  Pliny  is  incorrect  in  adding  that 
the  river  Cephissus  flowed  through  the  Epicnemidii 
to  the  sea,  he  shews  at  least  that  he  protracted  their 
boundaries  quite  to  Bceotia,  which  accords  with 
Mount  Khlomo,  and  not  with  any  mountain  to  the 
north-westward  of  it.  Pausanias,  though  he  has 
not  employed  the  word  Epicnemidii  on  any  occa- 
sion, but  has  applied  to  all  the  Eastern  Locrians 
the  name  Hypocnemidii,  or  Locrians  under  Mount 
Cnemis,  includes  among  them  the  Opontii,  as  he 
shows  in  alluding  to  the  mention  of  the  Opontii  by 
Herodotus,  but  more  particularly  in  his  description 
of  the  bounds  of  Phocis  '.  "  The  Phocians,"  he 
says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Phocica,  "  extend  to 
the  sea  opposite  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  towards 
Boeotia,  from  Cirrha,  the  port  of  Delphi,  to  the 
city  Anticyra.  But  towards  the  Maliac  Gulf  they 
are  prevented  from  being  a  maritime  people  by  the 
Hypocnemidii,  who  border  on  Phocis  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  these  are  the  Scarphenses  beyond  Elateia, 
and  above  Hyampolis  and  Abse,  those  who  possess 
Opus  and  its  port  Cynus."  It  is  probable  that 
Pausanias  here  specifies  Scarpheia,  because  it  was 
the  only  town  in  that  part  of  Locris  subsisting  in  his 
time.  From  these  several  testimonies  the  inference 
would  not  be  unreasonable,  that  the  whole  moun^ 
tainous  ridge  of  Eastern  Locris  was  called  Cnemis, 

*  'Oirovc  4  rwy  AoKpwy  firi-  *  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  7. — 

TpotrvXtQ  Tdjy  ^iriKvrjiJuSiiify. —      Stepban.  in  'Oxoetc- 
Strabo,  p.  416.  *  Pausan,  Phocic,  c.    1,   8, 

20.— Herodot,  1.  7,  c.  203, 
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and  consequently  that  Kblomo,  the  highest,  and 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  summit,  was  the  proper 
Cnerais.  Upon  examining  the  places  themseWes, 
however,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to 
such  an  opinion.  Mount  Khlomo  is  so  completely 
separated  from  the  ridges  of  Fond^na  and  Grados  by 
the  valley  leading  from  HyampoUs  into  the  Opontian 
plain,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  two  moun- 
tains were  ever  considered  identical,  or  that  they 
had  not  some  separate  denomination.  Strabo  more 
than  once  informs  us,  that  the  district  of  Daphnus, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Euboic  strait  which  was  after- 
wards ascribed  to  the  Opontii,  belonged  in  mcnre 
ancient  times  to  Phocis  \  and  thus  separated  the 
Opontii  bordering  on  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  from  the 
Epicnemidii  bordering  on  the  (Etsei  and  Malienses. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  proper 
Cnemis  should  at  any  time  have  been  excluded 
from  the  Epicnemidii  as  distinguished  from  the 
Opontii,  which  it  would  have  been  when  Daphnus 
belonged  to  Phocis,  if  we  identify  Cnenm  with 
KJilomo.  The  position  of  the  fortress  of  Onermdes, 
moreover,  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  central  part 
of  the  mountains,  which  extend  from  the  plain 
of  Pundonitza  to  that  of  Tdlanda,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  this  was  the  real  Mount  Cnemis,  which 
we  may  easily  believe  to  have  been  sometimes 
considered  as  comprehending  the  district  of  Opus 
within  its  denomination,  because  it  stretches  into 
the  plain  of  Opus,  and  because  Cynus,  the  naval 
dependency  of  Opus,  was  in  fact  situated  on  its 
eastern  extremity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Mount  Khlomo  was 

*  Strabo,  p.  416,  425. 
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ev^er  entirely  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Locris,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  the 
north,  by  Phocic  and  Boeotian  districts.  Little  can 
be  adduced  on  either  side  of  this  question  from  the 
remark  of  Strabo,  (p.  425),  that  Mount  Cnemis  was 
fififcy  stades  distant  from  Cynus,  since  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  the  measurement  from  the  site  of 
Cifnus  either  to  the  nearest  part  of  Mount  Khlomo, 
or  to  the  mountain  of  Grades,  and  in  either  case 
it  will  not  be  found  very  incorrect.  So  doubtful, 
however,  is  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place,  that  he 
may  very  possibly  have  meant  by  fifty  stades,  the 
distance,  not  to  Mount  Cnemis,  but  to  Alope. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have. little  hesitation  in  con* 
eluding  that  the  maritime  summits  lying  between 
Pundonitza  and  CynvSj  together  perhaps  with  that 
more  inland,  named  Fondana,  were  the  proper 
Cnemis.  Khlomo  perhaps  bor0  the  same  appella- 
tion as  a  Boeotian  town  described  by  Pausanias 
as  built  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  which  from  the 
tenor  of  his  narrative  could  hardly  have  been  any 
other  than  Khlomo.  After  having  informed  us 
that  Holmones  and  Hyettus  were  villages  ^  of  the 
ancient  Orchomenia,  the  former  twelve  stades  from 
Copee,  the  latter  seven  stades  from  Holmones,  and 
that  Hyettus  still  contained  a  temple,  in  which  the 
sick  sought  remedies  for  their  diseases,  and  where 
the  Deity  was  worshipped  under  the  shape  of  a  rude 
stone, — ^he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  about  twenty 
stades  beyond  Hyettus  stood  Cyrtones  %  more 
anciently  called  Cyrtone  *.    "It  is  built,"  he  adds, 

^  cw/iAi.       Pausan.    Boeot.  '  Kvprw^^cc- 

c.  24.  *  Kvprwi'fi. 
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^^  upon  a  lofty  mountain  \  and  contains  a  grove, 
and  temple  of  Apollo,  with  upright  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  a  source  of  cold  water  issuing  from  a 
rock,  a  temple  of  Nymphs  at  the  source,  and  a 
small  grove  of  planted  trees. "  After  having  crossed 
the  mountain  from  Cyrtones^  occurred  the  small 
town  Corseia,  half  a  stade  below  which  there  was 
a  grove  of  wild  trees,  chiefly  the  holly-oak*,  and 
a  small  statue  of  Hermes  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
plain  below,  the  river  Platanus  joined  the  sea,  on 
the  right  of  which  was  the  small  maritime  city  Halae, 
the  last  of  those  belonging  to  the  Bceotians  on  the 
sea  which  separated  Locris  from  Eubcea.  Consider* 
ing  the  position  of  the  Orchomenia  in  general  with 
relation  to  that  of  Copae,  now  Topoh'a,  and  of  the 
river  Platanus  near  the  maritime  frontier  of  Boeotia 
at  Halee,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  Holmones,  Hy- 
ettus  and  Cyrtone,  lay  in  a  north-western  direction 
from  Copae,  that  the  road  to  Corseia  crossed  Mount 
Khlom6  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  peak,  and 
that  as  this  summit  is  the  only  mountain  in  this 
part  of  Boeotia  meriting  the  description  of  an  opoc 
tnf^Xov,  the  city  Cyrtone  was  very  near  it  on  the 
eastern  side.  Whether  any  ruins  still  exist  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  remains  to  be  explored.  Corseia 
is  noticed  by  Demosthenes  and  Diodorus  as  an 
important  fortress  of  Boeotia  * ;  in  the  Phocic  war 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  together  with 
Orchomcnus  and  Coroneia.  I  am  informed  that 
ruins  corresponding  in  situation  to  the  description 
of  Pausanias  still  exist  near  Proskynd,  from  the 

^  fKitrrai  ht  iiel  opovc  vyj/fiXov.  '  Demosth.  de  Leg.  Fals. — 

'  wpivoi.  Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  58. 
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heights  around  which  is  collected  the  river,  which 
I  suppose  to  have  been  the  Platanus. 

Between  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  the  shore 
below  Opi/tSj  a  large  stream  issues  from  the  moun- 
4ain,  and  joins  the  bay  of  Armyra  to  the  east* 
ward  of  the  salt  sources,  from  which  that  harbour 
takes  its  name.  In  a  country  where  subterraneous 
rivers  so  often  occur,  we  may  readily  suspect 
this  stream  to  originate  in  the  Cephissic  basin, 
which  has  no  dischaige  for  its  superfluous  waters 
but  through  the  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
the  Euhdc  frith.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Strabo  notices  a  chasm  near  Orchomenus,  which 
absorbed  the  waters  of  the  Melas  \  and  that  in 
illustration  of  these  words  of  the  geographer,  there 
is,  to  the  northward  of  Orchomenus,  between  Tza- 
mali  and  Xer6pyrgo,  a  bay  similar  to  that  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  Cephimis 
begins  its  subterraneous  course.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  northern  Mekis,  instead  of  flowing 
like  the  southern  to  the  Cephisms,  takes  from  its 
very  sources  a  direction  entirely  difierent,  and 
which,  although  I  could  not  trace  it  through  the 
marshes,  tends  exactly  towards  the  bay  above  men- 
tioned ;  there  is  a  great  probability  therefore  that 
the  stream  finds  its  way  through  the  marshes,  and 
flowing  to  the  end  of  the  bay,  there  enters  a  Kata- 
vothra,  of  which  the  emissory  is  the  river  which 
issues  between  Opus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pla- 

*  TeyiaOai  Si  t^ai  koi  Kara  Ivravda    ro  iXoc  to  ^vov  roy 

'Opxofi^yoy  xfifr/Jia  Kal  Si^atrdai  ahXriuKoy    KoXafiSy, — Strabo, 

Toy  McXava  irorafxoy  toy  pioyra  p.  407. 
^io  riis  'Akiaprlas  koi  troiovyra 
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tantis ;  for  this  point  is  exactly  at  the  end  of  the 
shortest  line  through  the  mountains,  from  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  bay  of  the  Cephism  near  Tzamali. 
In  summer,  the  question  might  perhaps  be  re- 
solved, even  by  a  distant  view  from  the  heights  of 
Orchomenus,  without  descending  into  the  unhealthy 
marshes.  An  actual  inspection  is  the  more  neces* 
sary,  as  the  testimony  of  Strabo  regarding  the 
chasm  of  the  Melas  is  not  free  from  suspicion :  for 
he  describes  the  Melas  as  flowing  through  the  Ha- 
liartia,  which  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Cephissic  basin,  either  shows  Strabo  to  have  been 
very  ignorant  of  the  locality,  or  his  text  to  be  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  places,  very  much  corrupted. 
Dec.  11. — After  employing  the  morning  in  a 
tour  around  Talanda,  I  proceed  at  1.30,  on  my 
return  to  Livadhia,  by  the  way  of  Parapotamij 
and  the  Bceoto-Phodc  straits.  At  2.20  leave  the 
road  to  Vogdhani  on  the  left,  and  cross  into  the 
little  vale  of  Pumari,  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  Valtesi,  though  a  low  ridge  immediately 
above  the  latter  village  separates  the  course  of  the 
waters,  flowing  respectively  to  the  Opontian  bay 
and  to  the  CepMsms.  At  3,  leaving  Valtesi  a 
little  on  the  left,  we  ascend  a  cultivated  cham- 
paign, which  is  separated  from  the  valley  of 
Khubavo  and  B^lissi  by  the  rocky  mountain  on 
the  western  side  of  the  pass  of  Hyampolis;  and 
on  the  other  side  is  bounded  by  the  rugged 
heights  extending  to  Elatdaj  and  in  the  direction 
of  Criemis.  In  the  midst  of  this  elevated  valley 
stands  the  small  village  of  Kalapodhi,  where  we 
arrive  at  3.25,  having  stopt  a  few  minutes  at  a 
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ruined  church  on  the  aide  of  the  road,  compoded 
almost  entirely  of  wrought  stones  and  other  Hel- 
lenic remains,  among  which  are  some  portions  of 
frizes  and  architraves ;  a  little  farther  two  pieces 
of  a  large  Doric  column,  4  feet  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, lie  nearly  buried  in  the  ground.  These 
dimensions  indicate  the  former  existence  of  some 
large  building  in  this  place,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  such  masses  could  have  been  brought 
hither  from  the  temple  of  Abes,  which  is  4  miles 
distant,  still  less  from  that  of  Minerva  Cranaea, 
near  Elateia,  which  is  at  a  much  greater  distance 
and  separated  by  rugged  hills. 

In  the  church-yard  at  Kalapodhi  lies  a  sepul- 
chral stone,  bearing  the  common  ornament  of  a 
cockle-shell  between  two  roses,  and  inscribed  with 
the  word  'AjuvvavSpoc  in  beautiful  characters.  Pos- 
sibly the  district  around  Kalapodhi  was  that  of 
the  Locrian  town  Naryx,  noted  for  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of  the  Oileus;  for  it  is 
evident,  from  the  description  of  the  coast  of  Locris 
by  Strabo,  that  Naryx  was  not  near  the  sea ' ;  and 
there  are  two  historical  occurrences  recorded  by 
Diodorus,  in  which  the  reference  to  Naryx  is  well 
suited  to  this  position.  In  the  year  b.  c.  395,  the 
same  in  which  Lysander  was  slain  at  Haliartus, 
Ismenias,  commander  of  the  Boeotians,  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Phocis,  and  defeated  the 
Phocians  near  Naryx  of  Locris ;  whence  it  appears 
that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of  Phocis.  In  the 
year  362,  Phayllus,  who  commanded  the  Phocians, 
and  their  allies,  and  who  not  long  before  had  been 

^  Strabo,  p.  425.     Stephan.  in  Napv{  and  'OioXau 
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defeated  by  the  Bceotians  near  Orchomenus,  again 
on  the  Cephissus,  and  a  third  time  near  Coroneia, 
invaded  the  Epicnemidii,  took  several  towns,  occu- 
pied and  lost  Naryx,  and  advanced  to  Abse,  where 
he  was  surprized'by  the  Boeotians,  who,  elated  by 
this  success,  entered  and  laid  waste  Phocis, — ^but 
in  attempting  to  relieve  Naryx,  which  was  i^ain 
besieged  by  Phayllus,  were  defeated  by  him.  The 
town  was  in  consequence  taken  by  Phayllus,  who 
soon  afterwards  died\  The  Doric  column  may 
have  belonged  to  the  principal  temple  of  theNarycii, 
where  Ajax  doubtless  received  heroic  honours. 

Having  lost  10  minutes  at  Kalapodhi,  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  valley,  and  arrive  at  3.47  at  a 
rugged  ridge,  where  begins  the  descent  into  the 
plain  of  JShteia.  Dhragom4no  and  Lefta  are  not 
seen,  on  account  of  a  projection  of  the  mountains 
on  the  right,  but  Turkokhorio  is  visible.  At  4. 15 
we  arrive  at  Sfaka,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  descent, 
and  from  thence,  after  having  halted  10  minutes, 
descend  into  the  plain  at  the  point  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  which  beginning  from  hence,  stretches 
eastward  to  Vogdhani,  where  it  forms  the  western 
side  of  the  pass  of  HyampoUs ;  many  copious 
springs  issue  from  the  mountain,  and  not  only 
form  a  long  lake  at  the  foot  of  it,  but  make  this 
whole  comer  of  the  Elatic  plain  marshy  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  paved  causeway 
leading  to  Lefta  and  Turkokhorio  passes  above 
the  springs  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
to  the  very  summit  is  a  mere  rock.  The  marshy 
edges  of  the  lake  begin  a  little  below  Sfaka,  and 

K  Diodor.  ).  14.  c.  82;  1.  16,  c.  37,  38. 
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the  lake  is  prolonged  round  the  point  of  the 
moantain  as  far  as  opposite  Merali  S  where  a 
stream  issues  from  it,  which,  as  I  before  remarked, 
joins  the  Cephissus,  in  the  Stena ;  a  part  of  the 
water  is  conducted  by  a  canal  to  some  mills  be- 
tween Merali  and  Khubavo. 

We  arrive  opposite  Merali  at  5.6,  but  are  obliged 
to  make  a  detour  in  order  to  cross  the  canal  and 
river,  the  latter  by  a  bridge.  The  best  lodging 
which  the  village  affords,  is  a  long  cottage  of  the 
usual  kind,  but  in  this  instance  so  filled  with 
oxen,  horses,  asses,  bags  of  wheat,  and  baskets  of 
kalambokki,  that  with  difiiculty  I  find  space  sufli- 
cient  in  it.  The  wheat  is  the  produce  of  the 
vfupoKafMTo*,  or  day-labourers'  share  of  the  harvest, 
which  is  a  kuv^li  of  22  okes  per  diem,  now  selling 
at  Livadhia  for  5^  piastres;  to  this  is  added  an 
oke  of  wine.  The  wages  in  the  cultivation  of  vines 
and  cotton  are  a  piastre  a  day  and  an  oke  of  wine, 
— the  ordinary  price  of  day-labour  in  Greece.  In 
kalambokki  it  is  customary  for  the  labourers  to 
take  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  Merali  stands  on 
the  side  of  a  round  low  hill,  which,  though  now 
in  pasture,  consists  of  a  very  fertile  and  cultivable 
soil,  without  any  rock.  It  is  separated  from  the 
height  of  Krevasara,  which  is  lofty  and  rocky,  by 
a  level  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  through 
which  flows  the  Cephissiis.  The  river  approaches 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  latter  height,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  in  the  main  road  from 
Zituni  by  Turkokhorio  to  Livadhia.      In  a  line 

*  MepaX^.  *  Vulgarly,  fupoKafiaro. 
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with  the  hill  of  Krevadara,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  plain,  rises  the  lofty  insulated  conical 
height,  which  I  have  already  remarked  (Nov.  30) 
as  being  in  face  of  Bissik^ni,  towards  Krevasara ; 
this  height  ends  in  a  low  summit,  crowned  with 
one  of  those  towers  of  which  I  before  remarked, 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  system  of  them 
pervading  Boeotia  and  Phocis.  A  castle  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  or  perhaps  of  the  same  date  as  the  towers, 
crowned  the  extreme  point  of  the  Edylian  ridge, 
from  whence  to  the  opposite  advanced  heights  of 
Parnassus  the  distance  is  about  half  a  mile.  This 
is  the  strongest  part  of  the  Bcsto-Phodc  pass.  In 
the  narrow  level  stands  the  khan  of  the  Kadj^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  CepMssus^  opposite  to  which 
the  Kineta,  or  river  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Sfaka,  joins  the  Cephissus  just  under  the  extremity 
of  the  aforesaid  rocky  point,  upon  which  stands 
the  ruined  castle. 

Dec.  12. — Leaving  Merali  at  9,  and  re-passing 
the  bridge  and  canal,  I  ride  up  in  15  minutes  to 
Khubavo,  which  stands  on  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  rising  to 
Vogdhani,  immediately  opposite  to  Belissi*,  on 
the  foot  of  Mount  Edylhim.  These  are  all  small 
hamlets  of  about  20  houses,  each  with  a  pjrrgo 
for  the  Spahi,  who  is  generally  an  Albanian. 
While  inquiring  at  Khubavo  concerning  a  trea- 
sure of  ancient  medals,  said  to  have  been  found 
by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  one  of  these  Spahis,  with  hanjar 
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and  pistols  in  his  girdle,  puts  an  end  to  the  en- 
quiry, as  none  of  the  villagers  dare  answer  such 
questions  in  his  presence.  Two  or  three  of  them, 
however,  follow  me  in  crossing  the  plain  to  the 
Paleo-kastro,  and  show  me  a  large  quantity  of 
small  gilt  copper  coins,  of  the  lower  empire,  which 
were  a  part  of  the  treasure. 

The  Paleo-kastro  consists  of  the  remains  of  a 
castle  of  lower  times,  inclosing  a  small  table  sum- 
mit to  the  westward  of  Belissi.  This  height  is* 
connected  with  the  foot  of  the  extremity  of  Mount 
JEdylium  by  a  low  ridge  of  rock,  over  which  passes 
the  road  from  Vogdhani  to  the  bridge  of  the  Ce- 
phususy  near  the  khan  of  the  Kadjr.  The  hill  is 
rocky  all  around,  but  the  level  summit  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  Among  the  remains  of  the  modem 
castle  are  a  few  pieces  of  a  Hellenic  wall  of  the 
polygonal  kind.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  are  remains  of  the  city  of  the  Parapotamii, 
the  position,  as  I  before  remarked,  agreeing  in 
every  respect  with  its  description  by  Theopompus 
and  Strabo  ^ 

Leaving  the  Paleo-kastro  at  11,  and  passing 
over  the  ridge  which  joins  it  to  the  mountain,  I 
descend  to  a  ford  of  the  Cephissus  a  little  below 
the  khan,  and  having  crossed  the  river,  follow  its 
right  bank :  at  11.30  cross  by  a  wooden  bridge  a 
canal  derived  from  the  Mavro-nero,  and  three 
minutes  farther  the  united  stream  of  the  Mavro- 
ner6  and  Platania  by  a  stone  bridge ;  the  Cephis- 
sus being  then  only  a  few  paces  on  the  left.     Soon 

*  Ap,  Strabon.  p.  424.     V.  sup.  p.  97.  99. 
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afterwards  the  road  quits  the  river^  and  crosses 
the  plain  in  the  direction  of  Kapuma,  where  I 
arrive  at  12.8,  and  in  the  afi;emoon  return  to 
Livadhia. 

Placed,  as  the  valley  of  Chasroneia  is,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  plains  of 
Bceotia,  and  most  conveniently  situated  for  ob* 
serving  all  the  entrances  into  them  from  the  side 
of  Phocis,  it  often  became  the  scene  of  military 
operations,  though,  unfortunately  for  history,  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  did  not  occur  until  afiier 
the  time  of  the  best  historians.  In  the  year  B.C. 
447,  Chaeroneia  was  taken  by  Tolraides  the  Athe- 
nian, just  before  his  defeat  and  death  at  Coroneia  ^ 
During  the  Sacred  or  Phocic  war  it  was  attempted 
by  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  without  success,  was 
taken  by  PhalsBCus  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Phocians  on  the  death  of  Phayllus, 
and  was  speedily  retaken  by  the  Boeotians'.  But  no 
particulars  are  related  on  these  occasions  which  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  locality.  Nor  is  that 
celebrated  battle,  which  extended  the  Macedonian 
power  over  all  Greece,  and  influenced  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized,  world  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries, 
described  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  either  by 
Diodorus  or  by  Plutarch,  probably  from  the  want 
of  contemporary  accounts  of  an  event  which  was 
already  ancient  in  the  time  of  those  authors,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the  details  of  the 


*    Thucyd.    1.   1,    c.   113.  *  Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  33.  39. 

Diodor.  1.  12,  c.  6. 
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action,  and  of  illustrating  them  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  his  native  place.  Of  the  battle 
between  the  Roman  forces  and  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  which  occurred  250  years  later,  Plutarch 
had  the  means  of  leaving  us  a  much  fuller  de- 
scription ^  Sylla  had  taken  Athens  when  Taxilles, 
entering  Greece  from  the  northward  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  encamping  in  the  plains  of  Elateia, 
left  his  opponent  only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  On 
the  one  hand  the  chariots. of  the  enemy  and  the 
superiority  of  his  cavalry,  rendered  it  hazardous 
to  meet  him  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia :  on  the  other, 
Attica  was  unable  loi^  to  afford  supplies,  espe- 
cially when  Archelaus,  occupying  Munychia  with 
his  fleet,  had  prevented  their  arrival  by  sea.  The 
more  powerful  motive  prevailing,  Sylla  moved  into 
Boeotia,  and  encamped  at  a  place  in  the  plain  of 
Chseroneia,  called  Patronis.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Hortensius,  who  made  his  way  from  Thessaly  by 
a  circuitous  route  through  Mount  Parnassus  to 
Tithorea,  where  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
enemy's  forces,  but  having  resisted  their  attacks 
during  the  day,  succeeded  in  the  following  night 
in  descending  through  difficult  passes'  to  the  place 
where  Sylla  was  expecting  him.  I  have  already 
shown  the  probability  that  the  bye  road  by  which 
Hortensius  avoided  the  Asiatic  army  in  the  Elatic 
plains,  was  that  which  I  followed  from  Velitza  by 
Bissik6ni  into  the  northern  valley  of  Dhavlia,  and 
not  far  below  which,  near  Khasnesi,  are  the  sources 
of  the  Mavronero.     Here  being  copiously  supplied 

*  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  '  toI^  BvaxupiaiQ  KarafiaQ. 
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with  water,  and  defended  towards  the  enemy  by 
the  pass  of  ParapotamUj  Sylla  found  a  safe  and 
eonvenient  place  of  encampment,  until  he  was  re- 
inforced by  Hortensius.  He  then  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  and  took  a  position  on  a  fertile  woody 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Slaiic  plains  named  Phi- 
lobceotus,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  water  \ — 
fi  description  which  seems  to  agree  wiljh  the  re- 
markable insulated  conical  height  between  Bissi- 
keni  and  the  CepMssus.  The  Romans  probably 
occupied  both  that  height  and  the  hill  of  Kreya- 
sara,  as  in  that  position  they  were  not  only  masters 
of  any  sources  of  water  there  may  be  at  the  foot  of 
those  heights,  but  were  near  the  Cephissus,  their 
proximity  to  which  is  evident  from  what  follows. 
As  the  Roman  army  consisted  only  of  15000  in- 
fantry and  1500  cavalry,  while  the  enemy  amounted 
to  six  or  eight  times  that  number,  the  former  kept 
close  within  their  intrench  ments,  when  the  Asiatics 
drew  out  their  forces  to  display  their  strength ;  but 
when  they  proceeded  to  straggle  over  the  country, 
destroying  Panopeus,  and  pillaging  Lebadeia  and 
the  oracular  temple  of  Trophonius,  Sylla  became 
very  desirous  of  engaging.  In  order  to  inspire 
his  troops  with  an  inclination  to  "fight,  he  first 
imposed  some  severe  labours  upon  them,  such  as 
cutting  canals  in  the  plain,  and  turning  the  channel 
of  the  Cephissus;  and  when  they  began  to  be  tired 
of  this  employment,  pointed  out  to  them  a  position 

'   ^ovvov  Ik  fUaiay  kar&ra  highly  praised  the  beauty  of 

T&y  *lSXaTuc&v   vtZliav  evytwy  this  hill  id  his  Memoirs.  Plu- 

KaX   hfii^iKa^ii    koX    irapd    t^v  tarch.  ibid. 
pliar     v^p     ixorra,       Sylla 
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which  he  wished  to  occupy.  It  was  a  hill  on  which 
formerly  stood  ''  the  Acropolis  of  the  abandoned 
city  of  the  Parapotamii — a  stony  height  surrounded 
with  a  precipice,  and  separated  only  from  Mount 
Edylium  hy  the  river  Assus,  which  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  fell  into  the  Cephissus,  and  rendered  the 
position  very  strong  ^"  In  this  passage  there  is  a 
difficulty.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  testi* 
mony  of  Theopompus,  of  Strabo,  and  of  Plutarch 
himself,  shows  that  Paleokastro  is  the  ancient  Pa* 
rapotamii,  and  the  rocky  summit  above  it  Edylium; 
in  which  case  there  is  no  stream  which  can  corre- 
spond with  the  Assus  but  that  named  Kineta,  which 
flows  from  the  marsh  of  Sfaka,  and  is  joined  by  the 
torrent  of  the  vale  of  Khubavo.  This  river,  how* 
ever,  does  not  divide  the  hill  of  Pale6kastro  from 
Mount  Edyhum^  as  Plutarch  leads  us  to  expect, 
but  leaves  it  on  the  left,  and  joins  the  Cqphissus  a 
little  below  the  hill  of  Paleokastro,  which  is  in  fact 
a  low  extremity  of  the  mountain  itself.  The 
Romans  drove  away  a  body  of  Chalcaspidse,  who 
were  moving  to  the  defence  of  the  hill  of  Parapo- 
tamii, and  took  possession  of  it.  Archelaus  then 
moved  against  Ghseroneia,  but  the  city  was  saved 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
accompanied  by  the  Chaeronenses  in  Sylla's  army; 
and  Sylla  having  crossed  the  Assus,  proceeded 

fiiv  ytvoiiivfiv  aKp^oXiy  r&y  Wurwy  hwo  ri^y  pi^o-y  oirr^v  ry 

UapaworafUi>*y,  rdre  5'  dyjipn-  Ki»^«r<r^,  cai  (nfyeKvpaxvy^fU- 

fiiyfiC  rflc  T^Xcwc  Xo^c  iXslTero  yog,  oxvpdy    iyarpaToweSivaai 

TCTp^^ris  Kol  irepiKpfifAyoiy  ^o^  ^i^^  &Kpay  xouu 
'li^vXiov  iiufpuFfxiyocopovi  ovoy 
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along  the  foot  of  Edylium  until  he  arrived  over- 
against  ArchelauB,  who  was  encamped  behind  a 
strong  entrenchment  at  a  place  called  Assia,  be- 
tween Edylium  and  Acontium^  The  place  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  was  called  from  the  circumstance 
Archelaus.  It  was  probably  situated  in  that  bay 
of  the  plain  between  Edylium  and  Acontium, 
which  is  watered  by  a  small  branch  of  the  Cqphk- 
suSy  and  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Kara- 
mus&.  Having  remained  a  day  in  this  position, 
Sylla  left  Muraena  there  in  the  command  of  a 
legion  and  two  cohorts,  and  having  sacrificed  at 
the  Cephissus,  moved  to  Ghaeroneia  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  troops  who  had  occupied  that  place, 
as  well  as  to  examine  the  position  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy  which,  after  the  unsuccessful  movement 
upon  ChaBroneia,  had  taken  a  position  on  Mount 
Thurium.  This  height,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
was  called  Orthopagium,  and  is  described  by  him 
as  a  rugged  pine-shaped  mountain*.  Below  it 
were  the  torrent  Morius  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Thurius,  who  received  that  epithet  fix)m  Thuro,  the 
mother  of  Cheeron,  who  was  the  founder  of  Ghae- 
roneia. Two  men  of  Ghaeroneia  having  proposed 
to  lead  a  detachment  to  the  summit  of  Thurium  by 
a  road  unknown  to  the  Asiatics,  Sylla  ordered  upon 
this  service  a  body  of  Romans  under  Hirtius,  and 
then  drew  out  his  army,  placing  the  cavalry  on 

*  *Eirel  a  iiifiti  tov^Aooov  6  Kal    nv    'H^vX/ov,    wpoc    ro«c 

SvXXacy  vapeXdiity  vro  rd  *H^v-  XeyofUvoic  'Aaaloic* 
XiOK,  Tf  *Apxe\df  ^apeffTparo*  '  KOpv^ij   rpaxeia  rat  trrpo^ 

Tihvatv    ^tpKiifUvf    ')(dpaKa  fiCKSthi^  opos, 
Koprepoy  cv  fJtitf^  rov  'Ajcokt/ov 
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either  flank,  himself  on  the  right,  Mursena  on  the 
left,  and  Hortensius,  -with  a  reserve  of  five  cohorts, 
on  the  hills  in  the  rear,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  circumventing  the  Romans  by  means 
of  their  numerous  cavalry  and  light  troops. 

The  road  indicated  to  Hirtius  by  the  two  Chae- 
ronenses  led  from  Mount  Petrachus,  by  a  temple 
of  the  Muses.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  Asiatics 
were  immediately  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  un- 
expected attack  of  the  Romans  from  above ;  3000 
were  slain  on  the  hills,  others  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mursena,  and  the  remainder  arrived  in  such 
confusion  at  their  own  camp,  as  to  create  a  general 
disorder.  Sylla,  on  perceiving  it,  moved  forward 
his  right  so  promptly,  that  the  chariots  of  the 
Asiatics,  which  required  a  certain  space  to  be 
effectual,  were  unable  to  act  to  advantage.  The 
combat  now  became  general :  the  Romans  threw 
aside  their  pilse^  and  fought  with  swords'  only, 
but  could  not  make  any  impression  upon  the  long 
pikes'  and  combined  shields^  of  the  Asiatics,  or 
upon  the  dense  order  of  15000  slaves*,  whom  the 
Asiatic  commanders  had  liberated  from  the  Greek 
cities :  these,  however,  were  at  length  broken  by 
the  javelins  and  sling-shot  of  the  adverse  light- 
armed.  As  Archelaus  was  extending  his  right 
wing  in  order  to  encompass  the  enemy,  Hortensius 
advanced  rapidly  to  meet  him,  but  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  Asiatic  cavalry  to  the  hills,  where 
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he  was  in  so  much  danger  of  being  cut  off,  that 
Sylla  advanced  from  the  right  to  his  succour. 
Archelaus  perceiving  Sylla's  intention  by  the  dust, 
quitted  Hortensius  and  turned  against  the  enemy's 
right,  while  Taxilles,  with  the  Chalcaspidse,  at- 
tacked Mureena,  so  that  a  shout  arising  on  both 
sides,  and  the  hills  around  repeating  it,  Sylla  was 
for  a  moment  in  suspense  which  way  to  move ;  but 
having  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  post  on  the 
right,  he  took  one  of  the  cohorts  of  Hortensius  with 
him,  and  sent  the  other  four  to  the  support  of  Mu- 
rsBua.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  right  hard 
pressed  by  Archelaus,  but  his  men  receiving  a  new 
impulse  from  the  presence  of  their  commander,  in 
one  great  effort  routed  the  enemy,  and  drove  him 
to*  the  Cephissus  and  Mount  Acontium.  Sylla 
then  moved  to  the  assistance  of  Mursena,  but  found 
him  already  victorious  over  Taxilles,  and  joined 
him  in  the  pursuit.  Ten  thousand  only  of  the  van- 
quished Asiatics  arrived  in  safety  at  Chalcis 
('Egripo),  while  Sylla,  according  to  his  own  asser- 
tion in  his  commentaries,  had  only  twelve  men 
missing.  He  erected  two  trophies,  one  in  the 
plain  where  the  troops  of  Archelaus  first  gave 
way  and  fled  to  the  river  Molus ;  the  other  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Thurium.  The  latter  was  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  two  Chaeronenses,  who  had 
led  thither  the  Romans  under  Hirtius. 

The  narrative  of  which  the  preceding  contains  the 
substance,  is  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  its 
being  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  are  usu- 
ally given  of  military  occurrences  by  Plutarch,  to 
whom  we  generally  look  in  vain  for  any  accurate  or 
topographical  details  of  such  events.   It  is  indeed  so 
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wen  toldy  that  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  almost  a 
literal  extract  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla.  I  was 
the  more  anxious,  therefidre,  to  compare  it  with  the 
scene  of  action.     One  of  the  points  desirable  to  be 
identified  is  the  summit  named  Thurium.     The 
only  remarkable  peak  in  the  range  of  heights  which, 
branching  eastward  from  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
border  the  plain  of  Chseroneia  on  the  south,  is 
situated  about  three  miles  west  of  Petrachus,  or 
the  Acropolis  of  Chseroneia,  and  two  south-east  of 
Danlis;  it  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
now  called  Platani,  which  I  have  before  described 
as  crossing  the  plain  of  Daulis  to  the  Cephissus. 
But  this  point  is  too  distant  from  Chseroneia,  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  within 
the  Phocic  boundary,  and  in  the  district  of  Pano- 
peu8,  whereas  Thuriiim,  afi  well  from  the  transac- 
tions on  the  day  of  battle,  as  from  the  local  tradi- 
tion concerning  Thuro,  mother  of  ChsBron,   was 
evidently  in  the  district  6i  Chseroneia,  and  not 
very  far  from  Petrachus.     I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Thurium  was  the  highest  point  of  the  hills 
behind  Cheeroneia,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  rivulet,  above  the  left  bank  of  which,  lower 
down,  are  the  ruined  walls  of  Panopeus.     The 
name  Mera,  attached  to  a  village  in  the  valley, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Morius.   The  torrent  called 
Molus  would  seem  to  be  that  which  joins  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Edylium 
from  Acontium.      Here,  therefore,  was  Assia,  and 
the  placed  called  Archelaus,  where  the  commander 
of  the  Asiatics  formed  his  entrenched  camp  after 
Sylla  had  taken  Parapotamii.    It  is  to  be  supposed, 
13 
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that  although  this  was  the  position  of  Arehelans 
himself,  his  immense  anny  extended  qnite  across 
the  plain  to  Chseroneia  and  Mount  Thurium.  The 
hills  in  the  rear,  on  which  Hortensius  was  posted, 
and  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  movement  of  the 
right  of  the  Asiatics  round  the  left  of  the  Romans, 
seem  to  have  been  not  far  from  Daulis.  Although 
these  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  upon 
examining  the  scene  of  action,  I  am  aware  that  the 
difficulty  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  may 
seem  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  whole  explana- 
tion. Supposing  the  narrative  to  have  been  written 
originally  by  Sylla,  and  that  either  the  Roman 
general  himself,  or  the  copiers  of  his  memoirs,  may 
have  been  in  error  as  to  the  course  of  the  Assus 
near  Parapotamii,  it  still  seems  unaccountable  that 
the  biographer  who  adopted  the  account,  and  who 
was  describing  places  near  his  own  door,  should 
not  have  discovered  and  corrected  the  mistake. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  citadel  of  the 
Parapotamii  may  not  have  been  at  the  Paleo-kastro 
of  Belissi,  but  on  the  hill  of  Merali,  which  being 
really  separated  from  the  adjacent  mountain  by 
the  stream  which  joins  the  Cephisms  below  the 
Paleo-kastro,  so  far  corresponds  with  the  words  of 
Plutarch.  But  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
mountain  of  Khubavo,  and  not  that  of  Belissi,  was 
the  ancient  Edylium,  and  that  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Archelaus  was  not  near  Karamusa,  as  I  have 
supposed,  but  in  the  valley  between  Khubavo  and 
Belissi,  which  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  data 
of  Theopompus  and  Strabo,  as  to  Parapotamii, 
Edylium,  and  Acontium.     The  situation  of  Para- 
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potamii,  in  the  pass  of  five  stades  between  Par- 
nassus and  the  western  end  of  the  line  of  moun- 
tains, which  terminated  at  the  other  extremity  in 
Orchomenus,  as  well  as  the  length  of  that  ridge 
and  the  distance  of  Parapotamii  from  Chseroneia, 
are  all  too  near  the  accurate  truth  when  applied  to 
the  site  near  Belissi,  to  admit  of  any  doubfc  of  the 
identity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  hill  which 
Sylla  pointed  out  to  his  troops,  and  which  they 
afterwards  took,  was  the  more  conspicuous  western 
extremity  of  the  summit  of  Edylium,  upon  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a  modem  castle,  that  those  ruins 
occupy  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Parapotamii, 
that  the  Hellenic  remains  at  the  Paleokastro  of 
Belissi  belonged  to  the  town  only,  and  that  the 
Assus  was  the  small  stream  near  Karamusa,  which 
may  seem  the  more  likely,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Assia  was  in  that  position.  But 
this  would  not  remove  the  difficulty,  for  notwith- 
standing the  identity  of  name,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  the  river  Assus  and  the  village  or  place 
Assia  to  have  been  very  near  to  each  other,  the 
former  having  flowed  below  the  western  extremity 
of  Edylium,  and  the  latter  having  been  situated 
between  Edylium  and  Acontium  ^ 

^  Soon  alter  his  victory  at  victory  over  Arcbelans,  which 

Chseroneia,    Sylla  was  called  was  so   destructive   that   two 

Upon  to  oppose  a  new  army  of  hundred  years  afterwards,   in 

Asiatics  which  had  landed  at  the    time    of   Plutarch,    arms 

Chalcis,  and  after  some  skir-  were  still  found  in  great  quan- 

mishing  at  Tilphossium,  gain-  tides  in  the  marshes, 
ed,  near  Oxchomenus,  a  second 
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Dec.  14. — Since  I  have  left  loannina,  the 
weather,  with  the  exception  of  two  days  of  south- 
erly wind  and  rain  at  Dhomoko  and  Zituni  has 
been  constantly  calm  and  clear,  with  a  slight 
north-easter  :  yesterday  it  began  to  threaten,  and 
the  change  this  day  declared  itself  in  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  intermitting 
showers.  Livadhia,  among  its  other  inconveniences 
of  climate,  is  particularly  subject  in  winter  to  these 
sudden  and  violent  gales,  which  descend  from 
Helicon  with  such  fury  as  often  to  carry  away 
tiles  and  chimneys,  as  occurred  to-day  in  several 
instances.  The  gale  when  of  this  extreme  violence 
is  denominated  a  mega. 

Livadhia  being  a  vakuf  is  governed  by  a  voi- 
voda,  who  farms  the  revenue  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  royal  mosques ;  or  more  commonly  by 
a  vekil,  or  deputy,  for  whom  the  farmer  is  an- 
swerable. The  Turk  now  residing  at  Livadhia 
is  in  the  latter  capacity,  but  is  himself  farmer  and 
collector  of  the  customs. 

The  municipal  power  is  divided  among  three 
principal  Greek  families,  of  which  the  first  is  that 
of  John  Khondrodhima,  commonly  called  the 
Logotheti,  from  his  oflSce  in  the  church.  All  the 
affairs  of  the  town  pass  through  the  hands  of  a 
grammatikos,  appointed  by  these  archons.  Nei- 
ther the  Turkish  voivoda  nor  the  kadj^  interfere, 
unless  when  a  Turk  is  concerned,  and  the  former 
in  particular  abstains  from  it,  as  he  dreads  the 
loss  of  his  usual  presents  from  the  Greeks,  and 
the  effects  of  their  complaints  at  Constantinople. 
His  chief  business  is  to  receive  the  imperial  taxes. 
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which  are  let  at  present  to  the  three  persons  above- 
mentioned,  for  2500  purses  a  year.  These  taxes 
are  the  miri,  or  dhekatia,  the  avaresi,  or  tax  on 
personal  property,  and  the  khardtj,  or  capitation. 

The  first  is  underlet  in  portions  every  year. 
Those  who  farm  it  visit  the  villages  at  the  time 
of  threshing,  and  receive  their  share,  which  in 
lands  belonging  to  Greeks  is  about  an  eighth. 
The  remainder  is  generally  divided  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  thirds  to  the  proprietor,  he  owning 
the  stock,  and  supplying  the  seed  corn.  The 
harvestmen  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  either  a 
stipulated  quantity  by  the  day,  or  a  tenth  of  the 
crop  :  the  remainder  is  the  metayer's  portion,  and 
is  shared  generally  among  several  persons.  In 
many  instances  the  dhekatia  is  farmed  by  the  Greek 
proprietor,  in  which  case  his  share  of  the  harvest 
becomes  seventeen  twenty-fourths  nearly.  Some 
of  the  lands  of  Livadhia  are  Spahillks,  and  have 
been  held  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  military  service 
ever  since  the  conquest.  These  pay  a  much  smaller 
dhekatia  to  the  Spahl,  than  the  Greek  lands  to  the 
farmer  of  the  vakuf ;  they  are  generally  hired  by 
Greeks  of  Livadhia,  and  are  cultivated  like  the 
others.  Sometimes  the  Spahilik  also  is  included, 
and  it  happens  occasionally  that  the  Greek  resides 
in  the  village  as  Spahl,  but  the  Spahilik  is  more 
commonly  in  the  hands  of  Albanian  soldiers, 
who  find  it  a  good  mode  of  laying  out  their 
savings,  as  the  Spahis,  besides  the  tithe,  have 
by  custom  established  a  title  to  a  fee  of  a  piastre 
per  annum  from  every  man,  and  half  a  piastre 
from  every  boy  in  the  village,  besides  a  certain 
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allowance  of  provision  when  he  resides,  which 
the  Albanian  always  does,  for  the  sake  of  this 
maintenance,  and  other  advantages  which  his  sta- 
tion as  a  Musulman  soldier  gives  him.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  resident  Spahi  has  not 
the  tithe — only  the  fee,  and  what  else  he  can 
extort. 

The  poor  Greek  peasant,  as  I  before  remarked, 
derives  but  little  advantage  from  the  land  being  held 
by  his  fellow-Christians.  Though  he  can  seldom 
obtain  a  fair  market  for  his  share  of  the  produce, 
he  generally  has  to  furnish  from  it  the  exorbitant 
interest  of  some  money  which  the  Greek  land- 
holder or  the  Spahi  has  tempted  him  to  borrow, 
after  having  forced  him  to  the  necessity  of  it :  in 
short,  he  finds  himself  in  no  better  condition  than 
if  he  were  a  labourer  on  a  Turkish  tjiftlik.  To 
complete  his  misery,  the  upper  class  of  Greeks  at 
Livadhia  are  as  insolent  and  unfeeling  to  their 
inferiors,  as  they  are  malignantly  jealous  of  one 
another ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  have  all  the  hospitality,  wit,  and 
sociable  disposition  of  the  nation,  and,  unlike  the 
thesaurizing  Jews  and  Armenians,  generally  live  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  means. 

Alj^  Pashd  is  now  more  feared  than  the  Porte  at 
Livadhia  ;  and  it  is  found  expedient  to  send  every 
spring  a  deputation  of  ""Arkhondes  to  loannina  with 
a  present  of  about  100  purses.  Not  along  ago  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Dhadhi,  but 
by  the  management  of  the  chiefs  of  Livadhia,  the 
ruin  of  that  rising  community  was  for  the  present 
avoided.     His  advances,  however,  threaten  to  in- 
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crease  in  this  direction,  his  son  Veljr  having  lately 
obtained  the  mukatd  of  Talanda. 

Dec.  17. — From  Livadhia  to  Mazi.  In  crossing 
the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Coroneia,  the  principal 
summit  of  Helicon  presents  itself  very  majestically 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  round  mountain 
standing  rather  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  range 
of  Helicon,  well  clothed  with  firs,  and  now  capped 
with  snow.  The  modem  name  is  Paleovdni,  or 
Paleovuna.  Half-way  thither,  hidden  from  sight 
in  a  ravine,  is  Kukora,  from  which  village  there  is 
a  road  across  the  Heliconian  ridge  to  Khosia,  and 
Kakosia. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  fountain  Tilphosm, 
issuing  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  height  now 
called  Petra.  The  fortress  Tilphossseum,  which 
stood  on  the  summit,  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  most  important  in  Bceotia  ^  Pro- 
ceeding from  thence  at  3.6,  we  cross,  in  seven 
minutes,  a  brook  from  Rastamyti,  a  small  village 
half  a  mile  on  the  right  in  an  angle  of  the  hills, 
where  a  ridge  connects  TUphomum  with  Libe- 
thrium:  and  in  ten  minutes  more  cross  a  stream, 
the  largest  we  have  passed  this  day  except  the 
Pluilartis.  It  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mount 
lAhethrvamy  and  issues  through  a  precipitous  gorge 
lying  between  the  eastern  end  of  TUphjosmm  and 
a  rocky  peak  which  rises  immediately  behind  the 
village  of  Mazi.  On  the  right  bank  of  this  river, 
among  a  great  quantity  of  loose  stones,  broken 
pottery,  and  other  appearances  of  an  ancient  site, 
are  several  squared  blocks,  sufficient  to  indicate 

*  Demosth.  de  fal.  leg.  1.  4,  c.  67 ;  1.  19,  c.  53. — opoc 
p.  385, 387.  Reiske. — Diodor.      epvfxyoy,     Strabo,  p.  413. 
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the  .position  of  Ocalea,  a  Homeric  city,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  but  well  described  by  Strabo, 
as  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  of  the  same 
name,  midway  between  Alalcomenae  and  Haliar- 
tus\  His  distance,  however,  of  thirty  stades  from 
each,  though  it  accords  with  the  fifty  stades  which 
Pausanias  places  between  Haliartus  and  Tilphnsa, 
appears  to  be  too  great  by  more  than  a  third. 

Leaving  now  the  direct  road  to  Thebes,  we 
ascend  obliquely  to  Mazi,  a  small  village  on  the 
foot  of  a  remarkable  peaked  hill.  From  Mazi  the 
road  continues  southward  to  Mavromati  and  Ere- 
mokastro.  The  Maziotes  chiefly  cultivate  kalam- 
b6kki  in  the  plain,  and  vineyards  on  the  hills  around 
the  village. 

Dec.  18. — I  revisit  this  morning  the  remains  of 
HaUarius^  which  are  found  on  a  low  hill  separated 
from  the  extremity  of  the  height  of  Mazi  by  a  nar- 
row branch  of  the  plain,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  vills^e.  Towards  the  lake  the  hill  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  clifik,  but  on  the 
other  sides  has  a  gradual  acclivity.  Some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  in  the  cliffs, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a  copious  source 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  all  the  other 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartus,  Although  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcely  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  of  which  that  to  the 

*  4  ^  *^aKiri  fiitrn  'AXidprov      irapa/^pei    B*    ain^v     Tordfuov 
Kal    *AXa\KOfuvloVf      eKaripov      ^/i*f)^vfiOF.— Strabo,  p.  410. 
TpiaKoyra  arahlovs^  diri')(pvca'' 
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west  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mazi ;  the 
eastern,  called  the  Kefalari,  has  its  origin  in  Mount 
Helicon.  Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches,  on  the 
site  of  a  village  which,  though  long  since  aban- 
doned, is  shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been 
once  inhabited  by  both  Turks  and  Greeks.  Here 
are  many  fragments  of  architecture  and  of  inscribed 
stones,  collected  formerly  from  the  ruins  of  HaUar- 
tu8.  From  this  spot  there  is  a  distance  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  tumulus  westward  of 
the  Acropolis,  where  are  several  sarcophagi  and 
ancient  foundations  near  some  sources  of  water, 
marking  probably  the  site  of  the  western  entrance 
of  the  city. 

The  tumulus  covers  perhaps  the  bones  of  the 
men  who  fell  with  Lysander  in  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  here  in  the  year  B.  C.  396  * ;  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  event  point  exactly  to  this 
situation.  Lysander  had  been  sent  by  the  Ephori 
with  a  small  body  of  Spartans  into  Phocis,  to  col- 
lect the  forces  of  that  nation,  together  with  those 
of  the  contiguous  people  of  CEta,  Heracleia,  Melis, 
and  the  ^nianes,  and  had  been  directed  to  march 
to  Haliartus,  where  Pausanias,  with  6000  Pelopon- 
nesians,  was  to  meet  him.  Lysander  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission,  but  induced  Orchomenus 
to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  took  Lebadeia  by  as- 
sault, from  whence  he  wrote  to  Pausanias,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  should  arrive  at  Haliartus  on  a 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  8,  c.  5.     in   Lysand.      Pausan.    Boeot. 
Diodor.  1.  14,  c.  81.    Plutarch     c.  32. 
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certain  morning  at  break  of  day.  But  the  Thebans 
intercepted  his  letter,  and  thus  obtained  the  means 
of  anticipating  him  at  Haliartus  while  Pausanias 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  his  motions.  Leaving 
Thebes  to  the  care  of  their  Athenian  allies,  they 
marched  in  the  night,  introduced  a  part  of  their 
forces  into  the  city,  and  with  the  remainder  placed 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  ready  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  at  the  fountain  Cissusa  ^  near  which, 
adds  Plutarch,  were  monuments  of  Rhadamanthus 
and  Alcmena,  and  a  place  noted  for  producing  the 
plants  from  which  Cretan  javelins  were  made*. 
Lysander,  on  his  arrival,  thought  at  first  of  wait- 
ing for  Pausanias  on  '^  the  height';"  but  becom- 
ing impatient  as  the  day  advanced,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  moved  forward 
with  the  phalanx  in  column  along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  city  *.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  near  the 
wall,  the  Thebans  and  Haliartii,  rushing  suddenly 
from  the  gate,  slew  him  and  his  augur',  with  a 
few  others,  upon  which  the  phalanx  retreated  to 
the  hills.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  pursuit ;  but  it  was  fatal  also  to  more  than  two 
hundred  Thebans,  who  had  rashly  followed  them 
into  narrow  and  difficult  places. 

The  king  of  Sparta  was  on  his  march  from  Pla- 
tsea  to  Thespiee  when  the  news  reached  him.    The 

^  rQy  Be  Orifialtay  oi  fxtv  e{«i>  '  Oi  Be  Kfnifrtrioi  vrSpaxt^  oh 

litluyyiKSriQi    iv   kpurrtpq,   ril^  wpotn^  xtptire^vKaaiy. 
7r6\iv   XajSovrcc*    i(^Bi(oy  eirl  '  ewl  \6i^v. 

rovQ   e^arovc    T&y    ToXefxiuty  *    opdlg,  rj   ^aXayyi    xapa 

vTO  Tfiy  Kp^yfiy  Tify  Klaffovvay  ri^y  oBoy  Jyc  vpoc  ro  rtixos* 
Tpotrayopevofiiyriy,  —  Plutarch  *  aMy  re  fura  tov  fjiayrevQ 

in  Lysand.  KarifidSoy, 
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next  day  he  arrived  at  Haliartus ;  but  finding  that 
the  Phocians  and  other  allies  had  inarched  off  in 
the  night,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  following  day 
bringing  a  body  of  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Boeotians,  all  he  could  do  was  to  enter  into 
terms  for  the  body  of  Lysander,  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained  in  any  other 
mode,  as  it  lay  near  the  walls.  Retreating  out  of 
Bceotia,  he  buried  Lysander  in  the  district  of  the 
Panopsei,  in  the  road  which  Plutarch,  being  him- 
self of  Chseroneia,  very  naturally  deacribes  as  that 
leading  from  Chseroneia  to  Delphi.  It  appears 
from  the  same  author,  that  the  rivulet  which  flowed 
along  the  western  wall  of  Haliartus,  where  Lysan- 
der fell,  was  named  Hoplites ;  the  same  probably 
as  the  Lophis  of  Pausanias,  to  whose  fable  concern- 
ing it  the  situation  of  the  sources  near  the  tumu- 
lus'  is  well  adapted.  Cissusa  was  evidently  the 
fountain  below  the  cliffs  of  the  hill  of  Haliartus^ ; 
for  the  existence  near  that  fountain,  of  plants  from 
which  javelins  were  made,  indicates  the  proximity 
of  the  marsh,  and  that  position  accords  with  the 
remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Thebans  marched  to 
Cissusa  with  the  city  on  their  left.     They  would 


*  The     Haliardi,    suffering  his  blood  fell  the  water  isSued 

from  drought,  sent  to  inquire  forth. — Pansan.  Boeot.  c.  33. 
of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  how  *  Plutarcsh  relates  that  Bac- 

they   were    to    obtain    water,  chus   was  washed  in  Cissusa 

when   the  messenger  was  di-  after  his  birth,  and  that   the 

rected  to  kill  the  first  person  water   was    of   the   colour  of 

he  should  meet  on  returning,  wine.     This  peculiarity  I  can  • 

This   happened  to  be   a  boy  not  confirm, 
named  Lophis,  and   wherever 
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naturally  avoid  its  sotithem  side,  lest  Lysander 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  heights,  and  the 
northern  extremity  Tvas  well  suited  to  their  inten- 
tion in  placing  themselves  there,  if  we  suppose  the 
entrance  of  the  city  where  Lysander  was  slain,  to 
have  been  near  the  tumulus. 

The  rocky  gorges  to  the  westward  of  the  hill  of 
Mazi  agree  exactly  with  the  ru^ed  places  ^  where 
theThebans  suffered,  and  as  Plutarch  adds  that  their 
loss  had  been  predicted  by  an  oracle  which  warned 
them  to  bewtre  of  Orchalides  and  the  hill  of 
foxes',  which  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Haliar- 
tus,  towards  Helicon,  and  in  his  time  was  called 
Alopecum,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  Alopecum 
was  the  peak  of  Mazi,  and  Orchalides  a  village 
which  may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Mazi  itself. 
Although  the  hill  of  Haliartus  is  not  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  lake,  its  rocky  point  projecting  into  the 
marsh  is  remarkable  from  every  part  of  the  plain. 
Possessing  a  fertile  district,  and  commanding  a 
pass  in  the  center  of  Bceotia,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  as  a  strait  between  a  mountain 
and  the  lake  Copais ' :  Haliartus  was  one  of  the 

*  arevo^wpia  re  koI   ^v(nro-  rpa^ia    a:a2    Kaprep6., — Plu- 

pia, — Xenoph.  tarch. 

*  *l£,tr)(aTlay  ir£^vXa£o  XvKOvg  xafiaKeirtn  ^Kevtay 
Ka2  \6^y  'OpxaXi^ijK,  by  iiKwirrfi  oviror€  Xeiwei, 

The  first  line  relates  to  the  battle  of  Delium. 

'  'Eicciro  ie  iy  ureyf  X^P^V  '^^^  ^^  tXovQ  rov  ^vovroc  roy 

/xera^v  vTipicufUyov  opovQ  Kai  ahXriTucoy    JcaXa/iov.  —  Strabo^ 

r^g  K(»nratBoc   XZ/kvijCi  irXriaioy  p.  411. 
rov  llep^riaaov  jcac  tov  *0\fi£iov 
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most  important  of  the  cities  of  this  province,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  Bceotic  war  '  just  mentioned 
prove.  Having,  unhappily,  on  two  great  occa- 
sions, sided  with  the  weaker  of  two  contending 
parties,  it  was  twice  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
power ;  first  in  the  Persian  invasion,  when  its  con- 
duct formed  an  honourable  exception  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  Boeotia,  and  again  in  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Macedonians  under  Perseus  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  consequence  of  which  latter  imprudence 
was  that  Haliartus  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  praetor  Lucretius,  who  took  it  after 
a  spirited  resistance,  destroyed  the  town,  sold  its 
inhabitants  for  slaves,  and  embarked  its  pictures^  sta- 
tues^ and  other  valuable  property  in  his  ships.  The 
territory  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians  *. 
Nor  does  it  appejar  that  Haliartus  had  recovered, 
like  some  other  Greek  towns,  any  portion  of  its 
former  prosperity  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  for  he 
found  here  only  some  temples  without  roof  or 
statue,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state,  like  some 
others  at  Athens  * ;  it  was  not  even  known  to  what 
deities  they  had  been  dedicated.  A  monument  in 
honour  of  Lysander  still  remained,  and  a  heroum 
of  Cecrops,  son  of  Pandion.  The  Haliartia  ex- 
tended westward  to  Mount  Tilphossium,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  remark  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Hali- 

'  'O  irdXtfAoc   olrot    cicX^Oi?     1.  30,  c.  18.     Liv.  1.  42,  c.  63. 
Boiwrucoc — Diodor.  ubi  supra.         '   Pausan.     Boeot.     c.     33. 
*    Strabo,  p.  411.     Polyb.     Phocic.  c.  35. 
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artii  had  ati  open  sauqtuary  of  the  goddesses  called 
Praxidicae,  which  was  very  near  that  moun- 
tain K 

The  Kefal4ri,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Phalarus, 
but  does  not  like  that  river  fail  in  summer,  as  I 
remarked  on  my  former  journey  in  this  country, 
originates  near  Dusia  and  Mavromati,  and  receives 
the  river  of  Zagara.  At  its  entrance  into  the  plain 
of  HaUartvSj  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  turned 
eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  some 
mills ;  but  its  natural  course  is  by  the  village  of 
M egalo  Mulki  into  the  marsh  not  far  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Haliartus.  The  two  branches  of  the 
river  from  M avrom&ti  and  Zagara  seems  to  accord 
exactly  with  the  Permessus  and  OlmeiuSj  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  flowed  from  Helicon,  and 
after  uniting  entered  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliar- 
tus*.  Zenodotus,  whom  Strabo  quotes  in  refer- 
ence to  Ascra,  and  from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
derived  his  information  as  to  the  Permessus  and 
Olmeius,  stated  the  former  to  have  had  its  sources 
in  the  Thespiace,  and  described  the  latter  as  a 
stream  towards  the  summit  of  Mount  Helicon 
about  three  hundred  stades  from  Thebes'.  The 
sources  of  the  Kefalari  being  about  midway  be- 
tween the  sites  of  Haliart%is  and  TIiespuBy  agree 


*  iffri  wpoi  rf  opei  rf  TtX-  Ifiiriirrov^ti  kifivriy  r^v  Kttraiia 

^ovaif    TO    itp6y»  —  Pausan.  tov  'AXidprov  vXtftriov* — Stre- 

Boeot.  c.  83.  bo,  p.  407)  V.  et  411,  ubi  sup* 

'  Kdi  6  UepfAijffffoc  »:at  6  'OX-  '    Apud     Schol.     Heaiod. 

/iccoc  €ic  TOV  '"EXiKwyoc  <Tv/xj3aX-  Theog.  y.  5. 
Xoyrec  rfXX^Xoic  «2c  Tf^y  aM^y 
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perfectly  with  those  of  the  Permessus,  and  the  river 
of  Zagara  so  far  accords  with  the  Olmems,  that  it 
flows  from  a  valley  which  separates  Libetkrium 
from  Helicon.  The  distance  of  three  hundred 
stades  from  Thebes,  however,  is  too  great  for  any 
part  of  the  Heliconian  mountains. 

Having  crossed  the  Kefalari  at  the  ruined 
mosque,  and  passed  Mulki  half  a  mile  on  the  left, 
we  proceed  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in  four- 
teen minutes  from  the  Kefalari  arrive  at  a  copious 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  a  low  rock  similar  to  the 
cliffs  of  Haliartus,  and  about  half  a  mile  froni  the 
edge  of  the  marsh.  Above  it  stands  a  square 
tower  half  ruined,  and  of  the  same  construction  as 
those  at  Xeropyrgo  and  other  places  in  Bceotia. 
To  the  north-eastward  of  this  point  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Faga  meets  the  marsh  in  a 
projecting  point ;  between  which  and  another  ex- 
tremity towards  Kardhitza  the  marsh  forms  a  bay. 

At  10.17  we  begin  to  ascend  the  low  ridge  which' 
separates  the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those 
of  the  Cephissis  and  of  Thebes,  and  which  con- 
nects Mount  Faga  with  the  roots  of  Helicon;  at 
10.21,  on  its  summit,  we  arrive  at  a  small  piece 
of  Hellenic  wall,  consisting  only  of  three  or  four 
stones  in  their  places,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road.  The  direction  of  this  foundation  is 
oblique  to  the  road,  running  north  and  south, 
while  the  direction  of  the  road  in  this  spot  is 
south-east.  On  the  height  on  either  side  are 
many  stones  in  the  ploughed  land,  not  natural  to 
the  soil,  as  well  as  other  usual  indications  of  an 
ancient  site. 
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Pausanias,  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  point 
from  the  Neitides  gate  of  Thebes,  arrives  at  about 
forty  stades  from  thence,  at  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri, 
to  the  right  of  which  was  theTeneric  plain,  and  to  the 
left  a  road  branching  to  Thespise,  distant  fifty  stades. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Teneric  plain  rose  the 
mountain  where  the  Sphinx  was  said  to  have  lain 
in  wait  for  passengers,  putting  them  to  death,  if 
they  were  unable  to  interpret  her  enigma.  The 
ruins  of  Onchestus,  where  still  remained  the  temple 
and  statue  of  Neptune  Onchestius,  in  em  SXiro^y  or 
sacred  grove,  were  fifteen  stades  distant  from  the 
mountain.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  dis- 
tance on  the  direct  road  from  the  Cabeirium  to 
Onchestus,  nor  does  he  continue  his  route  from 
Onchestus  to  Haliartus;  but  turning  from  the 
Cabeirium  to  Thespise,  describes  the  places  in 
that  part  of  Bceoiia  before  he  proceeds  to  treat  of 
Haliartus,  thus  leaving  no  information  as  to  the 
distance  and  direction  of  Onchestus,  either  from 
Thebes  or  from  Haliartus  ^  But  Strabo  has  sup- 
plied this  deficiency ;  for  after  censuring  Alcseus 
for  placing  Onchestus  at  the  foot  of  Helicon,  whereas 
it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  moun- 
tain, he  states  that  it  was  in  the  Haliartia, 
on  a  naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain,  and  the 
Copaic  Lake.  H^  farther  remarks,  that  Medeon, 
another  Homeric  town  of  the  Haliartia,  was  after- 
wards called  Phoenicis,  from  its  position  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Phoenicium,  that  Medeon  was  very  near 
Onchestus,  and  that  Mount  Phoenicium  was  in  the 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25,  26. 
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district  of  Thebes  ^  Upon  comparing  these  autho- 
rities with  the  places,  it  is  evident  that  Faga  was 
the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  which  the  Greeks  in 
general  called  Sphingium,  but  the  Boeotians  ^ijaov, 
or  ^iic€(ov,  from  *i$*,  the  Boeotic  form  of  S^ly^,  and 
it  seems  also  that  the  same  mountain,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  near  the  Haliartia,  was  named  Phcenicium. 
The  modem  name  4^ayag  may  be  a  corruption  of 
^ucfov,  or  it  may  be  a  vestige  of  the  fable  of  the 
devouring  Sphinx.  It  further  appears  from  the  same 
authors,  that  the  Teneric  plain  was  the  north-west- 
em  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Faga  to  the  south- 
east ;  and  that  Onchestus,  having  been  within  the 
Haliartia,  fifteen  stades  distant  from  the  mountain, 
and  near  the  Copaic  lake  as  well  as  the  Teneric 
plain,  could  hardly  have  occupied  any  other  posi- 
tion than  the  low  ridge  which  separates  the  plains, 
and  where  the  Hellenic  vestiges  still  subsist  Me- 
deon  having  also  been  in  the  Haliartia,  would  seem 
to  have  stood  near  the  lake  in  the  bay  on  the  north- 
western side  of  Mount  Faga,  between  the  site  of 
HaUartus  and  Kardhitza. 

At  1 1. 10,  having  halted  till  that  time,  I  leave  the 
su{:^osed  site  of  Onchestus  and  begin  to  descend 
from  the  pass  into  the  plain,  which  at  first  is  not  so 
much  as  a  mile  in  breadth,  bordered  on  the  right 
by  gently-rising  cultivated  heights,  and  on  the  left 
by  die  ragged  sides  of  Mount  Fagd.     At  1 1.24  we 

'  Strabo,  p.  410.  412.  Scbol.— Plutarch,  in  Gryllosive 

*  Hesiod.  Sc.  Hercul.  v.  83,  de  Anim.  ration. — Stephan.  in 

et  Schol. — Id.  Theogn.  v.  326,  *ijfctov. 

et  Schol. — Lycophr.  v.  1465,  et 
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have  the  foot  of  this  hill  near  us  on  the  left,  and 
at  1 1.27  the  highest  peak.  As  we  proceed,  the  plain 
between  us  and  the  mountain  becomes  broader, 
and  is  now  inundated.  In  summer  it  produces 
kalambokki.  Before  us,  as  far  as  Thebes,  the 
great  level,  as  well  as  the  long  slopes  of  the  hills 
to  the  right  of  it,  is  for  the  most  part  a  continued 
corn-field,  without  a  single  fence.  A  part  of  the 
arable  is  lying  fallow,  and  some  part  of  the  land 
is  in  pasture,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  as  well 
cultivated  a  district  as  any  in  Europe.  At 
11.46,  Vaia  and  Khasnesi,  two  considerable  vil- 
lages, separated  only  by  a  small  ravine,  are  two 
miles  on  the  right.  Vdiais  the  lower.  At  12.5  we 
cross  the  road  leading  from  Vaia  to  Mazeraki,  which 
latter  is  two  or  three  miles  on  the  left,  in  the  Teneric 
plain  near  the  foot  of  the  lower  declivities  of  Mount 
Fagd,  where  are  some  sources  of  water,  and  above 
them  on  the  heights  a  monastery.  At  12.15  we 
pass  Tzoanno,  and  a  few  minutes  further  Morokamo 
at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  th^  right.  These,  like 
Mazerdki  and  the  others,  are  small  villages.  At 
12.40  the  most  projecting  point  of  Mount  Fagd  is 
on  the  left,  a  low  stony  rise,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  formed  the  separation  between  the  Teneric 
plain  and  that  of  Thebes.  From  thence  the  lower 
ridges  of  that  mountain  trend  to  the  northward 
towards  the  heights  connecting  the  mountains  ' 
Phicium  and  Ptoum^  and  below  which  is  an  inun- 
dated icoAttoc,  or  bay  of  the  Terieric  plain.  At  12.50 
we  cross  the  Kanavari,  or  Kanavri\  a  small  stream 
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dry  in  summer,  ift^hich  rises  at  Erimokastro,  and 
joins  the  Lake  of  Senzina  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity— ^halt  five  minutes.  At  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  Thebes  we  begin  to  ascend  obliquely 
the  heights  on  which  that  town  is  situated,  and  at 
1.30  cross  a  rivulet  called  Platziotissa,  which  rises 
a  little  above  Thebes,  and  flows  in  a  ravine  along 
the  western  side  of  the  town.  In  ascending  the 
bank  of  this  ravine  to  the  town,  a  fountain  occurs 
named  Paraporti, 
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The  hills  immediately  around  Thebes  are  for  the 
most  part  uncultivated,  and,  being  intersected  with 
large  white  charadrse  or  furrows,  have  rather  a 
dismal  appearance.  They  are  capable  of  producing 
good  wine,  but  the  Thebans  seem  to  think  only  of 
the  culture  of  com.  The  ttcSiov  irvpn^opov^  is  still 
noted  for  its  fertility,  and  produced  last  year 
148,000  kuvelia  of  wheat  of  excellent  quality, 
while  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Greece  the 
crop  was  indi£Perent :  500  kuvelia  of  flour  are  sent 

^  *Ec  yLvKoKriaoov  l^v  Koi  Tivpiieraov  X^xeiroiriyf 
QilfiriQ  S*  eiaaf/uKavec  c&>c  Karaeipivov  vXji' 
Ov  yap  ir«  rcc  ivau  fiporwv  t£pp  ivl  QiiPyt 
Ov^  &pa  iruf  t6te  J^trav  drapiroi  ov^e,  KikevOoi 
Oiifirig  ap  we^ioy  Tvprf^poy^  aW  i'^tv  vXiy. 

Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  228. 
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weekly  to  'Egripo,  there  being  no  mills  at  the 
latter  place.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the 
district  of  Thebes  is  owned  by  three  men  of  'Egripo, 
Ahmed  Pasha,  monsellim  of  that  place ;  Bekir, 
now  Pashd  of  Bosnia,  and  Rashid  Bey  :  the  land- 
lord and  the  Greek  cnltirator  share  the  produce  of 
grain  equally,  the  former  finding  the  seed  and  half 
the  oxen ;  but  there  is  a  tribe  of  kiayds  and  gram- 
matikoi  who  superintend  the  landlords'  concerns 
on  the  spot,  and  contrive  to  diminish  very  largely 
the  receipts  of  both  parties. 

To  the  observer  from  Thebes,  Mount  Fagd,  the 
ancient  Phicium,  or  Phoenicium,  presents  a  single 
bare  and  rugged  peak,  which  to  the  right  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  long  even  ridge  equally  bare,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  height,  by  the  opening  in  which 
stands  the  village  of  Kardhitza.  The  latter  moun- 
tain is  the  ancient  Ptoum,  now  known  in  di£Perent 
parts  by  the  names  of  Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Skro- 
poneri,  and  extending  from  Kardhitza  north-east- 
ward imtil  it  is  blended  with  Messapium,  now 
called  Khtypd.  Midway  between  Thebes  and 
Messapium,  and  hiding  the  highest  part  of  the 
latter  is  the  mountain  named  Samatd,  or  Siamatd, 
vulgarly  pronounced  Shamata,  from  a  village  of 
that  name  behind  it.  It  is  bold  and  rocky,  with 
a  flat  summit ;  and  being  the  nearest,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  the  mountains  around  Thebes. 
It  seems  cleariy  to  be  the  ancient  Hypatus. 

Dec.  19. — Pass  the  forenoon  on  a  height  called 
Psilirakhi,  that  is  to  say,  v  'Y^ijXiJ  'P«X^>  ^^  *^^ 
high  ridge,  which  is  distant  two  miles  direct  from 
Thebes  to  the  east-south-east.     It  is  the  nearest 
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point  affording  a  good  view  of  the  southern  Bcsotiim 
basin,  or  that  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  B(BotO' Attic  range  of  CitJusron  and  Fames j  to 
the  west  by  Helicon^  and  to  the  north  by  PhiduTn, 
HypatuSj  and  Messapium,  and  which,  as  I  before 
observed,  is  separated  only  from  the  great  northern 
valley  oiBosotia  by  the  ridge  of  Onchestus.  On  ob- 
serving how  completely  distinct  the  two  great  valleys 
are,  each  of  them  being  surrounded  by  mountains 
except  at  that  ridge,  one  is  not  surprised  that  Boe- 
otia  should  have  been  for  a  long  time  divided  into 
two  great  political  leagues,  of  which  Thebes  and 
Orchomenus  were  deservedly  the  chief  places,  nor 
that  Thebes,  surrounded  by  a  larger  extent  of  more 
uniformly  fertile  country,  and  happily  situated  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  three  outlets  of  maritime 
commerce,  should  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
over  its  rival,  which  would  have  raised  Thebes  to 
much  higher  destinies  than  it  ever  attained,  had 
the  Boeotians  been  more  favourable  to  letters  and  in- 
struction. To  this  cause  alone  a  historian  of  the  age 
of  Alexander  attributes  the  fact,  that  their  power 
was  never  durable,  notwithstanding  their  three 
seas  \  their  ports  on  the  Corinthiac  Gulf,  com- 
municating with  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Libya,  and 
those  on  the  Euboic  frith,  which  conducted  on  one 
side  of  the  Euripus  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  on 
the  other  to  Macedonia  and  the  Propontis  *. 

^  yL6vn  TpiBd\arT6g  cati. —  barians,  with  whom  force  is  bet- 

Ephor.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  400.  ter  than  logic  (fiia  X^yov  Kptir- 

*  Strabo  (p.  401)  observes,  rwv  e<rri),  and   that    the  Ro- 

that  the  remark  of  Ephorus  will  mans,  having  first  prevailed  by 

apply  to  Greeks,  but  not  to  bar-  force  over  nations   more  bar- 
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The  PsiUrakhl,  although  not  high,  is  the  most 
central  summit  in  the  southern  basin,  and  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  which,  branch- 
ing from  the  eastern  end  of  Mount  Helicon^  extends 
to  the  Euhoic  inih^  and  divides  the  basin  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  Parasopiay  or  vale  of  the  Asopus, 
is  the  most  remarkable  plain  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion :  and  that  of  Thebes  in  the  northern.     The 
position  of  Thebes  was  determined  by  its  being  the 
only  spot  in  the  separating  ridge  where  water  is  plen- 
tiful.  Towards  Helicon^  in  the  vicinity  of  Thespus, 
the  ridge  becomes  lower  and  rounder,  and  is  well 
cultivated  in  many  parts ;  to  the  eastward  of  Thebes 
it  is  not  so  fertile,  and  the  villages  are  consequently 
less  numerous  than  to  the  westward,  but  the  hills 
are  covered  with  a  fine  pasture,  and  abound  in  wild 
thyme,  and  other  odoriferous  herbs.     Eastward  of 
Psilirakhi  the  ridge  rises  to  its  highest  peak,  now 
called  Soro,  the  falls  of  which  approach  so  near  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Parnes,  that  there  is  only  a  nar- 
row rocky  ravine  between  them,  through  which  the 
Asopus  finds  its  way  from  the  Parasopian  valley 
into  the  Tanagr (Ban  plsiiuy  and  from  thence  by  ano- 
ther similar  ravine  into  the  Oropia. 

Thebes  is  now  called  ra  GnjSo,  or  more  com- 
monly in  Boeotia,  to  <tfi(ia,  by  that  easy  substi- 
tution of  the  one  aspirate  for  the  other,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  ancient  language. 


barous  than  themselves,  were  thus  became  lords  of  all  (M* 

sensible  of  the  importance  of  devro  Kal  ravrji  r^  a'ywy^  kqI 

science  when  they  had  to  deal  Karitmicrav  travrtav  Kvpioi,) 
with  more  civilized  people,  and 
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The  Turks  say  Stifa.     The  town  stands  on  a  hill, 
separated  on  every  side  from  the  adjacent  heights, 
rising  about  160  feet  above  the  plain,  and  situated 
two  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge.    It  is  bounded  to  the  east  and  west  by  the 
ravines  of  two  small  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ruinous  wall,  composed  of  materials  and  repairs  of 
various  ages,  among  which  are  seen,  in  many  places, 
Roman  tile-work,  and  large  squared  blocks  in  the 
Greek  style.  A  low  projection  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity was  occupied  by  a  keep  or  tower,  which,  as 
well  as  another  tower  at  the  north-eastern  angle, 
with  its  adjoining  gateway,  are  of  more  solid  con- 
struction than  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  are  chiefly 
composed   of  ancient   materials.     The  circuit   is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  is  said  to  contain  700 
families,  of  which  about  260  are  Turkish.     The 
streets  are  narrow,    and   the   houses   stand   close 
together,  with  few  gardens.    To  the  southward, 
between  the  town  and  the  ridge,  the  hollow  which 
was  anciently  occupied  by  lower  Thebes,  is  now 
crossed  by  a  ruined  aqueduct  upon  arches,  which 
still  conveys  water  into  the  town  from  the  western 
rivulet.     The  district  contains  64  villages,  most  of 
which  are  small. 

At  Thebes,  as  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Greece, 
which  continue  to  occupy  their  ancient  sites,  the 
remains  of  antiquity  chiefly  consist  of  fragments 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  or  of  inscribed  mar- 
bles, dispersed  among  the  houses,  mosques,  baths, 
and  fountains,  in  the  walls,  stairs,  streets,  and 
pavements.     Not   one    of   the   ancient  buildings 
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can  be  traced;  though  it  is  very  jpossible  that 
some  remains  of  them  may  be  mixed  with  the 
modem  structures,  or  buried  by  them,  and  that 
on  the  site  of  Lower  Thebes  to  the  southward  of 
the  town,  where  they  are  more  accessible,  many 
other  valuable  remains  may  still  subsist  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  village  of  Tabakidhes,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Thebes,  mentioned  by  Spon  and  Wheler,  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  but  the  church  of  St.  Luke 
still  remains  there,  and  contains  the  sorus,  or  great 
stone  coffin,  vulgarly  called  the  tomb  of  St.  Luke. 
The  ten  hexameters  on  one  side  of  it,  which  have 
been  published  by  those  travellers  have  suffered 
an  injury  since  their  time,  so  that  five  or  six 
letters  towards  the  middle  of  each  line  are  no 
longer  legible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monu- 
ment are  two  other  inscriptions  which  they  did  not 
notice,  one  in  hexameters,  the  other  in  trimeter 
iambics.  The  three  are  all  of  different  dates,  but 
relate  to  the  same  family.  From  that  which  was 
copied .  by  Wheler  and  Spon,  it  appears  that  the 
monument  was  made  by  order  of  one  Zosimus,  to 
contain  the  body  of  his  son  Nedymus,  whose  mo- 
ther was  an  Italian,  named  Adae  K     The  second 

*  ^Kfjvog  fiiy  yeverfipecf  eirei  yipag  iart  davovvi, 
Tci/ifivrec  KXaUtrKoy  kvaioBiiTf  wcpi  rvfifi^* 
"^vx^  3*  ec  TO  SiKaioy  e/3ij*  jjv  ^  ovyofxa  r*  ohfwy 

OvK  ijfiriy  £fiwpo(r6e  woXvy  xpSyov^  M  iyeyiiOfiv 
£lc  oKlyiay  kriiay  iyapiOfuoSf  Avraroc  aiity 
OifK  avi^paffToy  exitty  t^iov  BpSfxov,  fia^  cXa^^cV  nc 
Mocp^C  ravrjiv  iKT^Xitrei,  Kal  yap  /3ao'&X^cc» 

TavT 
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inscription  in  hexameters  was  in  honour  of  the 
same  Nedymus,  and  was  placed  upon  the  sorus 
by  his  son  Zosimus,  who  reserved  a  place  in  the 
receptacle  for  himself,  and  declared  that  any  one 
who  should  put  any  other  body  into  it,  should  pay  to 
the  treasury  ten  thousand  denaria'.  The  third  epi- 
taph was  not  inscribed  until  the  death  of  the  second 
Zosimus,  the  body  of  whose  son  Nedymus  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  deposited  in  it  The  great 
grandfather,  Zosimus  the  first,  seems  to  have  had 
a  different  sepulchre.  In  the  third  inscription  the 
tomb  declares  itself  to  be  full,  and  closed,  and 
denounces  the  usual  imprecation  upon  any  one 
who  should  open  it*.     The  second  inscription  is 

Tavr'  €T£ypa}pe  Tarilp  6  ZtittrifJioCf  ctver*  Ifulo 
'AeifiyriffToy  c)^(tfv  4^vx^^  vddoy  aOay&roto. 

'  Mapfiapifi  \ldoc  eifA,  if^ipta  ^  kv  yaoripi  tf^wTa 
fiil^vfioy  viryoy  t-j^pyra^  koX  ky  diioiai  irapoyra. 

*Ok  ^fjfioc  XP^^f  trr£<l>dy^ 

BovX^  ravToy  ivpa^e 

KeiTai  v&fia  XioyroQ 

Zwffifioc  vioc  iypa^e     • 

'^lEifitrrovy  ^deyyofiiyriy  a^ewc      ..... 
"OflTtc  ^  &K  roXfif  dioBai  yiicvy  eIq  kfii  ytf^vy 
XiitplQ  Tov  vai^oQ  wariposf  By  £x«  Kara  yaarpOQ^ 
A<tf(rec  rp  rt  ir<$Xci  koX  rf  rafitlf  [jSriydpia]  fivpia. 

'  nXiipriQ  6  fl>6pTog  ear  I  fwif  xaXwc  ^xe<» 
Keirai  yap  yti^vy  els  kfif^y  6  "SiihvfioCf 
Kac  TOV  re  vaiBoc  vdig  yey«ii£  6  N^dv^c» 
TpiToc  ^e  vaiBos  yvy  Tari^p  6  Zuiaifwc* 
M-vtriy  dewy  ri^  fioi  B6r<a  Kai  0v/i^v(rcy, 
"HyS*  dpiiyri  rcc  tig  6,yot^y  n^v  kfi^y, 
MifT*  kXvlBiity  oyanVy  /ii>  reKywy  airSpact 
'AW  kyyeyuic  oXoiro  trXripel^wy  ycVoc* 

V.  Inscription  No.  40. 
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imperfect  at  the  end  of  several  of  the  lines ;  the 
third  is  nearly  complete.  The  monument  is  of 
white  marble  with  a  highly  ornamented  opercu- 
lum, the  surface  of  which  represents  a  covering  of 
leaves.  But  neither  the  letters  nor  the  poetry 
admit  of  a  date  anterior  to  A.D.  300. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  town  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  well  preserved.  Two  of  them  relate 
to  Bacchus  and  his  artists,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
persons  employed  in  his  service  in  the  theatre  \ 
A  third  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  lady 
named  Sacunda,  styled  a  female  hero^.  Below 
this  inscription  is  another  in  smaller  character, 
and  apparently  of  a  less  ancient  date.  In  this  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  named  NicaBO,  daughter  of  Aris- 
ton,  dedicates  the  Anthedonian  coffin,  (on  which 
the  inscription  is  engraved,)  declares  it  to  be 
sacred,  that  it  shall  not  be  used  by  her  heirs,  and 
that  any  one  who  shall  force  it  open,  or  pollute  it, 
shall  pay  700  denaria  to  the  goddess.  It  would 
seem  from  this  document,  that  Anthedon  was 
noted  for  producing  stone,  fitted. for  Avyvoi^  or  stone 
coffins,  more  commonly  denominated  aopoi  Of  the 
other  inscriptions  which  I  find  here,  the  most  re- 
markable are  a  fragment  of  names  in  the  Bceotic 

^  To  Koiyor  Ttofv  wepi  rov /^i'  '*Eiri^aKovyS^fipwiSi,  'l£pa- 

orvtroy  nxwriav  rwv  iv  Oiifiaic  <j>6pOQ  Necira/taf  ^ApiffTutvoQ  i^Qtra 

AcoirX^v  TtfiOirrpdrov  ^ktovvtrf.  koI   ^povcvaa  rtjy  *AydriBoylav 

y.  Inscription,  No.  41.  Xriyoy    K\ripoy6fioiQ    e/uocc    /xi) 

.......    Acovvo'^  dper^c  irpotriiKeiy  fitiSe    AXXf    ^rfiiyc 

tviKty  KoX  ehyolac  ^y  ^X"^^  ^'^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  (iiatrd/jLiyoQ  dyolip  if 

riKei  etc  re  rovg  Texvlrat  Kal  /Jtiayfj  fiov  rd  Upd,  dirorelffei  rgf 

rfit  etc  Toy   deoy  thtre^eiac, —  Etci    Sifydpta    iirraK6aia. — ^V. 

V.  Inscription,  No.  42.  Inscription,  No.  43. 

VOL.  II.  Q                                                -t- 
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dialect  \   and   the   sepulchral   monument  of  one 
Chareas,  qualified  as  an  arch-physician  and  hero  ^. 

The  only  undoubted  relic  which  I  can  discover 
of  the  walls  of  Hellenic  Thebes,  now  forms  the 
lowest  part  of  the  northern  tower,  just  above  the 
plain.    About  thirty  yards  of  the  ancient  work  are 
still  traceable,  and  four  or  five  courses  are  visible, 
if   courses   they  can  be  called,   the  masonry  of 
which,    like   that  of  Tiryns,  is  formed    of  very 
roughly  hewn  masses  of  stone,  originally  fitted  in 
the   intervals   with    smaller    stones,   which  have 
mostly  fallen  out.     This  wall  is  not  straight,  but 
forms  a  curve.     Its  masonry,  its  curved  form,  but 
above  all  its  thickness,  which  is  more  than  twenty- 
eight  feet,  seem  to  prove  that  in  antiquity  it  may 
vie  with  Mycense,  or  even  with  that  of  theTc(>vv9fov 
vXivOtvfUL*^    which    it   most   resembles.      Another 
monument,  apparently  of  remote  times,  is  found 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  not  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  church  of  St.  Luke. 
It  is  a  barrow  of  a  form,  which, 
though  rare,   is  not  unexampled  — 
in  Greece,  having  a  double  slope 
thus. 

In  the  absence  of  remains  of  art,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  land-marks  of  nature  that  we  can 
hope  to  trace  the  ancient  topography  of  this  city  *. 
Besides  the  hill  of  the  Cadmeia,  which  is  well 
defined  on  every  side,  the  only  natural  features 

*  V.  Inscription,  No.  45.  *  See  a  sketch  of  Thebes  at 

*  *Eiri  Xapea  dpx'^arp^  ijp^.      the  end  of  Vol.  IV. 
— -V.  Inscription,  No.  47. 

'    £     qaodam    poet&     ap. 
Hesych.  in  voce. 
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that  can  be  recognized  are  those  celebrated  rivers 
and   fountains  which  first  attracted  inhabitants  to 
the  site,  and  which  contributed  with  other  advan- 
tages to  make  Thebes  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia. 
Three  torrents  traverse  the  site,  and  flow  northward 
into  the  plain  of  Thebes,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Cadmeian  hill^  having  their  origin  in  the  low  ridge, 
which,  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town, 
begins  to  fall  in  that  direction  to  the  Asoptis.    The 
third  is  a  beautifully  clear  and  copious  pool  of 
water,  in  an  artificial  basin,  situated  at  less  than  a 
mile    to   the   S.S.E.  of   the  modem  town.      Its 
stream  flows  to  the  plain  through  a  ravine  where 
derivations  are  made  from  it  at  different  levels,  to 
turn   mills,  and   irrigate   gardens,    so   that  little 
water  remains  in  ordinary  seasons  at  its  entrance 
into  the  plain.     The  small  church  of  St.  John  \ 
from  which  the  river  is  named,  stands  exactly  at 
the   fountain-head.      The   western   river,   named 
Platziotissa '  has  a  more  constant  course  in  the 
plain,  though,  being  considered  the  purest  of  the 
Theban  waters,  no  small  quantity  of  its  water  is 
diverted   to   supply   the   fountains   of   the   town. 
Several  sources  on,   or   adjacent  to  the  ancient 
site,  yield  their  contributions  to  this  stream,  some 
of  which,  in  a  country  so  subject  as  Greece  is  to 
earthquakes,  may  not  now  issue  from  the  earth  in 
the  same   positions  as  the  fountains  of  ancient 
Thebes.      The  two  most  remarkable  are  that  of 
Paraporti,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  and 
another  situated  five  or  six  hundred  yards  higher 

*  'A'iai'nfC,  t.  e.  "Ayiog  'laiavviyc-  '  U\ar(ivTtor<ra» 
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up  the  river,  and,  like  Paraporti,  near  its  right 
bank.  To  the  eastward  of  the*  ravine  of  the  Ai 
lanni^  distant  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is 
the  most  copious  of  the  Theban  sources,  a  mo- 
dern SciiScjcaicpovvoc,  issuing  from  the  side  of  the 
hill  through  twelve  spouts.  The  place  is  called 
St.  Theodore  ^  and  was  described  by  Spon,  in  1676, 
as  the  handsomest  of  the  suburbs  of  Thebes,  but 
of  which  three  or  four  cottages  only  now  remain. 
The  superfluous  waters  of  these  rivers  and  sources 
serve  to  irrigate  gardens,  and  plantations  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  kalambokki,  in  the  plain  to  the 
northward,  and  in  summer  are  entirely  consumed 
in  that  manner  :  in  winter  they  render  the  plain 
marshy. 

Thebes  had  been  thrice  subverted  when  twenty 
years  after  its  last  destruction  by  Alexander,  or 
in  the  year  315  B.C.  Cassander,  assisted  by  the 
Athenians  and  by  the  people  of  Messene  and 
Megalopolis,  in  gratitude  to  their  founder  Epami- 
nondas,  restored  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls, 
and  laid  out  new  streets'.  Dicaearchus,  who 
wrote  not  long  afterwards,  thus  describes  the  city. 
'*  The  site  is  level,  the  form  circular',  with  a  cir- 


*  AWohwpoc,  i.  e,  "Ayiog  second  Peloponnesian  alliance 
OeoBwpoC'  under  some  of  the  sons  of  the 

*  Dicsearch.  (iioQ  'EXXa^oc,  seven  chiefs  who  had  been 
p.  14.  Strabo,  p.  401.  Dio-  defeated  before  the  walls  of 
dor.  1.  19,  c.  54.  Pausan.  Thebes  ;  secondly,  by  the 
Messen.  c.  27.     Boeot.  c.  7.  Thracians  and  Pelasgi,  during 

The    three    subversions    of  the  Trojan  war;  and  thirdly, 

Thebes,  alluded  to  by  Dicaear-  by  Alexander, 

chus,  were  by  the  Epigoni  or  '  aroyyvXvi  rj»  ax^fjiaru 
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cutnference  of  seventy  stades.      It  is   plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in  green  pastures 
and  fertile  hills^  and  in  gardens  beyond  any  city 
in  Greece.    Two  rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and 
irrigate  all  the  subjacent  plain ;  there  is  also  a  subter- 
raneous stream  issuing  from  the  Cadmeia  through 
conduits  which  are  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Cadmus  ^    The  abundance  and  coolness  of  the 
water,  the  agreeable  breezes,  the  verdant  aspect  of 
the  place,   its  gardens,  fruits,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  season,  render  Thebes  a  most  agreea- 
ble residence  in  the  summer'.     In  the  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  being  destitute 
of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to  floods  and  winds. 
It  is  then  often  covered  with  snow,  and  is  very 
muddy."     Although  seventy  stades  is  the  circuit 
here  ascribed  to  Thebes  by  Dicaearchus,  he  assigns 
in  his  verses  a  much  smaller  extent^  namely,  forty- 
three  ' ;    and  this  number  being   in  metre,   and 
consequently  more  free  from   suspicion  of  inac- 
curacy, was  probably  the  reputed  perimeter  of  the 
walls,  as  Pausanias  still  traced  them  with  their 
seven  gates,  near  600  years  afterwards.     This  cir- 
cuit wa^  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Asty,  or 

'  This  may  perhaps  be  the  the  adjacent  country  for  its 
fountain  of  Paraporti.  The  gardens;  and  even  supplies 
conduits  of  Cadmus  were  pro-  Athens  with  some  of  their  pro- 
bably a  fable.  duce,  particularly  melons. 

'  Thebes  is   still  noted   in 

'  .      .      .      Keirai  ^*  kv  iiiaoytiq,  irdyv  KoKr^ 
lloXtQy  fuydXai  6^j3ai,  araUtav  to  ircp/fterpov 
"Exovaa  rcrrapauovra  icat  vpoaiu  rpiwv. 

Dicsearch.  v.  93. 
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upper  town  of  Athens.  In  the  seventy  stades,  DicsB- 
archus  may  have  intended  perhaps  to  include  the 
suburbs  and  the  gardens,  to  which  he  particularly 
alludes  \  After  the  time  of  Cassander,  Thebes 
suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Greece  from 
the  contests  of  which  it  became  the  scene,  especi- 
ally those  between  Rome  and  Macedonia ;  its  par- 
ticular calamities  recommenced  with  the  Mithrad- 
atic  war,  when  Sylla  punished  Thebes  for  taking 
part  against  him,  by  presenting  half  its  territory 
to  the  Gods,  as  an  atonement  for  his  having  plun- 
dered their  treasuries  at  Olympus^  Epidaurus  and 
Delphi.  Although  the  Romans  afterwards  restored 
their  land  to  the  Thebans,  the  city  never  recovered 
from  that  calamity  ^ ;  but  having  largely  shared,  as 
well  as  Chalcis,  in  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
the  friends  of  Achaia  by  Mummius,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth  *,  it  was  reduced  to  such  a  miser- 
able state  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  it  scarcely 
deserved,  according  to  Strabo,  to  be  called  a  town*. 
Near  two  centuries  later,  when  Greece  had  a  little 
recovered  under  the  Roman  emperors,  Pausanias 
found  Thebes  occupying,  as  it  now  does,  the  Cad- 
meia.  In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  as  the  mari- 
time towns  of  Bseotia  became  exposed  to  hostility 
or  piracy,  the  population  of  this  province  was  pro- 
bably in  great  measure  concentrated  in  the  advan-^ 

*  It  may  be  observed,  how-      rov      irpo//x^^av.  —  Pauwin. 
ever,  that  none  of  the  distances      Boeot.  c.  7. 

of  Dicaearchus,  as  they  stand  '  £pit.  LIt.  1.  52. 

in  the  text  of  his  prose  work,  *  ohhe  cw/iiyc  d^toXSyov  TVToy 

will  bear  examination.  <rw(ovm, — Strabo,  p.  403. 

*  Cf  TO  dadevoTaToy  aV  cw/- 
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tageous  internal  positions  of  Thebes  and  Livadhia^ 
and  the  walls  may  then  have  been  constructed, 
which,  with  a  succession  of  repairs,  have  subsisted 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  fourth  century  Thebes 
was  in  so  respectable  a  state  of  defence,  that 
Alaric,  impatient  to  reach  Athens,  would  not 
lose  the  time  that  a  sie^e  of  Thebes  would  have 
required ;  and  in  the  12th  century,  it  was  of  such 
magnitude,  that,  according  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
the  Jews  alone  amounted  to  2000,  who  were  *'  skil- 
ful workers  in  purple  and  scarlet."  Under  the 
Turks,  like  all  their  towns,  it  has  gradually  de- 
clined. 

Although  inhabited  Thebes  was  confined  to  the 
Cadmeia,  when  Pausanias  visited  the  place,  all  the 
principal  monuments  connected  with  Theban  my- 
thology and  history  were  still  in  existence,  more 
or  less  preserved.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
their  description  by  that  traveller  ^  The  road 
from  Plateea  entered  at  the  gates  Electrse;  the 
other  gates  were  the  Proetides,  the  Neitae  or  Nei- 
tides,  the  Crensese,  the  Hypsistse,  the  Ogygise,  and 
the  Homoloides.  Not  far  from  the  gates  (Electrse) ' 
was  a  Polyandrium  of  the  Thebans,  who  fell  in 
fighting  against  Alexander,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
the  place*  where  Cadmus  produced  men,  by  sowing 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  he  slew  at  the  foun- 
tain of  Mars.  To  the  right  of  the  same  gate  was 
the  hill  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  surnamed  Isme- 

*  Pansan.  Boeot.  8,  10,  11,  other  objects  described  were 
12,  16^  17*  all  within  the  walls  of  Lower 

*  It  seems  evident  from  the  Thebes. 
narrative,   that   this  and   the         '  x^P^^''* — ^'  ^^* 
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nius,  from  the  river  flowing  by  it,  which  was  more 
anciently  called  Ladon.  Before  the  entrance  of 
the  temple  was  a  rock,  named  the  chair  *  of  the 
prophetess  Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias;  and  to 
the  right  of  it  were  statues  in  stone,  supposed  to 
represent  Enioche  and  Pyrrha,  daughters  of  Creon. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  temple  were  statues  in 
marble  of  Minerva  and  Mercury,  surnamed  from 
their  situation  Pronai ;  the  former  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Scopas,  the  latter  of  Phidias.  The 
temple  contained  a  statue  of  the  god  by  Canachus, 
exactly  resembling  that  made  by  the  same  artist 
at  Branchidse,  except  that  it  was  of  cedar  instead 
of  brass.  Among  the  tripods  in  the  temple  was 
that  dedicated  by  Amphitryon  for  his  son  Her- 
cules, when  the  latter  officiated  as  Daphnephorus  : 
a  young  man  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength 
was  still  chosen  every  year  to  fill  this  office. 
Above  (or  beyond ')  the  Ismenium  was  the  foun- 
tain sacred  to  Mars,  who  placed  it  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  dragon  which  was  slain  by 
Cadmus  ^ ;  near  the  fountain  was  the  tomb  of 
Caanthus. 


»  This  differs  from  Euri- 
pides, who  describes  the 
dragon  as  the  guardian  of 
Dlrce,  SpaKwy  6  yijycv^c  ^^p- 
JCJ7C  vaficLTOfv  ciri jjcoiroc. — Phoe- 
niss.  V.  938.  In  the  course  of 
six  centuries  some  difference 
may  have  arisen  on  this  ques- 
tion among  the  antiquaries  of 


Thebes;  and  Pausanias  may 
have  adopted  the  opinion  op- 
posed to  that  received  in  the 
time  of  Euripides.  The  guides 
of  Thebes  found  Pausanias  a 
good  recipient  of  their  stories. 
They  showed  him  the  cinders 
of  the  funeral  pile  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Amphion,  and  some 
stones  at  the  base  of  his  tumu- 
lus, which  had  been  charmed 
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To  the  left  of  the  gate  Electrse  were  the  rains  of 
the  house  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules. The  house  of  Amphitryon  contained  the 
bed-chamber  of  Alcmena,  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  Here,  also, 
was  a  monument  of  the  children  of  Hercules  by 
Megara,  a  stone  called  Sophronister,  said  to  have 
been  thrown  at  Hercules  by  Minerva,  to  prevent 
him  from  slaying  Amphitryon,  the  figures  of 
women  named  Pharmacidse  in  low  relief  S  and 
above  the  Sophronister  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Spo- 
dins  made  of  the  cinders  of  victims. 

The  temple  of  Hercules  contained  his  image  in 
wood,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  and 
dedication  of  Deedalus^  with  another  in  white  mar-^ 
ble,  which  was  sumamed  Promachus,  and  was 
made  by  two  Theban  artists,  Xenocrates  and  Eu- 
bins.  The  aeti  of  the  temple  were  adorned  with 
figures  by  Praxiteles,  representing  all  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules,  except  the  destruction  of  the 
birds  of  Stymphalus,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Eleian 
land^  instead  of  which  there  was  the  wrestling  of 
Hercules  with  Antaeus.  Within  the  building  were 
colossal  figures  of  Minerva  and  Hercules  in  relief, 

into  that  place  by  his  singing  dona. — (Boeot.  c.  8.).    Among 

(^^^).     He  resisted,  however,  other  contrivances  of  the  i^ri' 

the  tale  of  the  dragon's  teeth  ynral  of  Thebes,  we  have  rea- 

converted  into  men,  and  boldly  son  to  believe  that  they  altered 

declares  his  disbelief  that  cer-  or  forged  some  of  the  inscrip- 

tain  sucking-pigs,  which  were  tions  on  the  monuments, 
placed  as  sacrifices  in  the  Me-  ^  eirl  rvirov  yvyauc&y  tMvet* 

gara  at  Potnise,  made  their  ap-  — c.  11. 
pearance  the  next  year  at  Do-         '  KoXoaaovg  iwl  rvirov. 
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made  of  Pentelic  marble  by  Alcamenes  and  dedi- 
cated by  Thrasybulus  and  his  comrades,  when, 
having  proceeded  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  they 
there  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
Adjoining  to  the  Heracleium  were  the  gymnasium 
and  the  stadium  of  Hercules.  There  was  an  altar 
at  Thebes  of  Apollo  Polius  ;  and  an  altar  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  statue  of  Minerva  bearing  the 
Phcenician  epithet  of  Onga,  and  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Cadmus  \  This  statue  had  formerly 
stood  in  a  temple,  which  appears  from  ^schylus 
to  have  been  without  the  city,  near  one  of  the 
gates  ^. 

As  the  ancient  Acropolis  was  the  only  inha* 
bited  part  of  Thebes  when  it  was  visited  by  Pan- 
sanias,  the  Agora  of  that  time  contained  some  of 
the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Cadmeia ;  a 
part  of  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  exact  site  of 
the  habitation  of  Cadmus  ^     Here  were  shown 


^  It  appears  from  Sophodes 
(irpo^  UaXXa^C  ^iirXxnt  vao<£, 
(Edip.  Tyr.  v.  20),  that  there 
were  two  temples  of  Minerva 
at  Thebes,  in  one  of  which, 
according  to  the  scholiast,  she 
was  snmamed  Oncsea,  in  the 
other  Ismenia.  See  also  for  the 
temple  of  Onca,  Schol.  in  £u- 
rip.  Phoen.  v.  1069. 

•  &yatra*  "OyKa  irpo  irSXetaQ, 
— -ffisch.  Sept.  adv.  Th.  v.  170. 
V.  Schol.  ibid,  yurova^  irvXoc 
£Xwi'''Oyjcac  'AOavac — v.  492. 
"OyKa  DaXXac   ^  dyxiitToXig 


RvXaioi  yiir^y. — v.  607.  Ste- 
phan.  in  'Oycaiai.  Hesych.  in 
"Oyya.  This  name  shows,  adds 
Pansanias,  that  Cadmus  was 
not  from  Egypt  but  Phoenicia ; 
a  fact  still  more  strongly  sup- 
ported by  his  introduction  of 
the  alphabet. 

*  It  was  doubtless  not  here, 
but  in  the  more  ancient  Agora 
in  Lower  Thebes,  that  a  mag- 
nificent stoa  was  erected  after 
the  battle  of  Delium,  as  related 
by  Diodorus  (I.  2,  c.  70.) 
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rains  of  the  bedchambers  of  Harmonia  and  Semele ; 
the  place  where  the  Muses  sang  at  the  wedding  of 
Harmonia,  and  a  piece  of  wood  adorned  with  brass 
by  Polydorus,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
when  Semele  was  stricken  with  lightning,  and 
named  Bacchus  Cadmeius  :  also  three  statues ; 
one  of  Bacchus  in  solid  brass,  by  Onassimedes ; 
with  an  altar  wrought  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles ; 
the  second  of  Pronomus,  a  celebrated  improver  of 
the  flute,  and  composer  of  music  for  that  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  third  of  Epaminondas.  Near  the 
latter  was  the  temple  of  Ammon,  containing  a 
statue  by  Calamis,  dedicated  by  Pindar ;  also  a 
triangular  pillar,  upon  which  was  engraved  an 
ode  of  Pindar,  addressed  to  the  Ammonii,  and 
near  it  an  altar  dedicated  by  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus.  Near  this  temple  was  the  place  of  augury, 
where  Teiresias  observed  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
a  temple  of  Fortune,  whose  statue,  bearing  the 
child  Plutus,  was  the  work  of  Callistonicus  of 
Thebes,  except  the  face  and  hands,  which  were 
made  by  Xenophon  of  Athens.  There  were  also 
three  wooden  statues  of  Venus  with  the  sur- 
names of  Urania,  Pandemus,  and  Apostrophia, 
said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  beaks  of 
the  ships  of  Cadmus,  and  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated by  Harmonia.  There  had  formerly  been 
a  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophorus,  and  a  house 
of  the  descendants  of  Cadmus,  but  a  bust  only 
of  Ceres  remained,  and  some  brazen  shields 
said  to  be  those  of  Lacedaemonian  officers  who 
had    fallen    at    Leuctra.     Near   the   gates    ProB- 
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tides  was  the  theatre  S  and  adjoining  to  it  a 
temple  of  Bacchus  Lysius,  which  contained  sta- 
tues of  Bacchus  and  of  Semele.  Here  were  also 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Lycus,  monuments  of 
Semele^  of  the  sons  of  Amphion  and  of  the 
daughters  of  Amphion,  and  a  temple  of  Diana 
Eucleia,  whose  statue  was  by  Scopas.  Within 
the  sanctuary  were  interred  the  two  daughters  of 
Antipoenus,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death 
for  the  public  benefit  in  the  war  between  Thebes 
and  Orchomenus  ;  and  before  th€  temple  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  dedicated  by  Hercules,  when  he 
had  defeated  the  Orchomenii  under  their  king 
Erginus ;  near  it  were  statues  of  Apollo  Boed- 
romius  and  of  Mercury  Agoraeus,  the  latter  pre- 
sented by  Pindar.  Half  a  stade  distant  from  the 
tombs  of  the  children  of  Amphion  was  their  fune- 
ral pile*.  Near  (the  heroum)  of  Amphitryon' 
were  two  statues  in  stone  of  Minerva  Zosteria,  so 
called  because  Amphitryon  here  armed  himself 
when  he  was  proceeding  against  Chalcodon  and 


*    That    the    theatre    was  without  (irpo)  the  gate  Proetis. 

within  the  walls,  appears  from  Plutarch  (in  Sylla)  states  that 

Livy,  in  his  narrative  of  some  Sylla  huilt  a  Ov^ueXiy  near  the 

transactions  which  occurred  at  fountain  CEdipodium,  for  the 

Thebes  in  the  Macedoniap  war,  spectacles  which  he  exhibited  ; 

B.C.  196 :  though  it  is  evident  but  it  was  probably  only  a 

at  the  same  time  from  Pausa-  temporary  construction, 

nias,    that    according    to    the  '  irvpa. — c.  17. 

usual  practice  in  Greece,  it  was  '  nXtiaioy    Be    'AfifirpviayoQ 

not  far  from  the  gymnasium  Svo,  &c. 
and  stadium,  which  were  just 
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the  Euboeenses.  The  monument  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion  was  a  small  barrow  \ 

The  funeral  pile,  as  well  as  the  objects  subse- 
quently mentioned,  were,  probably,  without  the 
walls.  The  tomb  of  Amphion  certainly  was,  as 
appears  by  a  fact  related  by  Pausanias',  and 
still  more  from  iEschylus*.  From  a  comparison 
of  these  authorities  it  seems  to  have  stood  in  the 
plain  between  the  site  of  the  gate  Proetis  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Cadmeia. 

As  the  torrent,  which  forms  the  ditch  of  modern 
Thebes  to  the  eastward,  and  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  Cadmeia  in  that  direction,  is  much 
the  least  considerable  of  the  three  rivulets  of 
Thebes,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  two 
others  were  the  two  rivers  of  the  Scirora/ioc  iroXic, 
named  Dirce   and   Ismenus  *.     That  the  Ismenus 

*  T^c  X^l^^  Ti  ov  fxiya,  fer  some  of  the  earth  from  the 

'  The  Thebans  were  in  the  tomb  of  Amphion  and  Zethus 

habit  of  keeping  watch  over  this  to    their    own    monument    of 

monument  when  the  sun  was  Phocus  and  Antiope. 
in  Taurus,  because  an  oracle         '   In    the    "  Seven    against 

of  Bacis  had  declared  that  the  Thebes,"  he  describes  the  fifth 

Theban  land  would   lose    its  chief  as   stationed  before  the 

fertility  if  the  people  of  Titho-  northern  gate,  at  the  tomb  of 

rea  should  at  that  season  trans-  Amphion. 

Tvfilioy  icar'  aWoy  Sioyeyovg  'Afi^/oi^oc-^v.  532. 
*  AcTora/xov  tva  ir6\iv  fJLoXia^  Supp.  v.  621. 

^iivfiiav  vorafjiwy  irdpoy  dfjujii  fiitroy 
A/picac,  ^o€porp6f^y  &  Te^ioy 

'np6irap  *lfffAfiyov  KUTaieveu  Phcen.  v.  832. 

v.  et  Bacchae,  ▼•  5     Here.  Fur.  y.  572. 
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was  the  eastern  is  manifest  from  Euripides,  who 
represents  Theseus  as  directing  his  herald  in  pro- 
ceeding from  Eleusis  to  Thebes  to  cross  the  Aso- 
pus  and  then  the  Ismenus  ^  But  Pausanias  is 
still  more  conclusive^  by  describing  the  Ismenus 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  gate  Electrse,  en- 
tering Thebes  from  Plataea,  and  the  Dirce  as 
crossed  in  the  road  which  led  from  the  gates 
Neitides  towards  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx '. 
The  Ismenus,  therefore,  was  the  river  now  called 
Ai  lanni,  and  the  Dirce  the  Platziotissa  or  western 
stream.  The  middle  torrent  may  have  been  the 
Cnopus^  for  this  was  the  name  of  a  river,  and  of  a 
village,  (called  also  Cnopia,)  through  which  the 
river  flowed,  and  which  was  near  Thebes  on  its 
southern  side,  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  torrent 
towards  its  sources '. 

In  approaching  Thebes  from  the  south,  ancient 
foundations  are  first  seen  at  about  a  mile  in  direct 
distance  from  the  modern  town.     Here  I  observed 

*  *^XBiiy  f  wrip  r  "Aautxoy  'Ifffiriyov  9  vliap 
^fiyf  Tvpdyyf  ^pd(e  Kadfulwy  rdSe, 

Supp.  V.  S83. 

'  Pattsan.  Boeot.  c  25,  26.  much  greater,  in  supposing  the 

*  Compare  Strabo,  p.  404.  river  to  flow  to  the  lake  Copais. 

Pausan.   Boeot.  c.  9.     Schol.  The  Ismenus  had,  indeed,  ac- 

Nicand.  Theriac.  v.  889.     The  cording  to  Pausanias,  another 

last  author  supposes  the  Isme«  name,  but  it  was  Ladon,  not 

nus  and  Cnopus  to  have  been  Cnopus.   See  in  the  Additional 

the  same  river ;  but  in  regard  Notes  at  the  end  of  Vol.  lY. 

to  two  torrents  so  near  to  each  some  remarks  on  the  suburbs 

other,  he  may  easily  have  made  of  Thebes,  in  reference  to  page 

a  slight  mistake,  as  he  is  guilty  323  of  this  Volume, 
in  common  with  his  poet  of  a 
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some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  an  oblong 
quadrangular  well  or  pit  excavated  in  the  rock. 
According  to  the  data  of  Dicsearchus  and  Pausa- 
nias,  this  was  nearly  the  situation  of  the  Electris 
or  gate  entering  lower  Thebes  from  the  southward, 
for  this  point  being  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cadmeia^  and  the 
city  having  been  nearly  circular,  the  circumference 
would  thus  have  been  4*7  miles,  which,  measured 
along  the  ramparts,  would  be  not  very  different 
from  the  43  stades  of  Dicsearchus  \  As  the  source 
of  the  Ismenus  was  no  more  than  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Cadmeia,  and  not  so  much  from 
the  river  Dirce,  it  is  evident  that  both  that  source, 
and  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dirce  must  have  been 
included  within  the  walls,  if  we  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  Dicaearchus\  which  will  require  a  dia- 
meter from  east  to  west,  of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half; 
a  distance  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  the  same  au- 
thor, that  two  rivers  flowed  through  the  city  •.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  ^schylus  that  the 
Ismenus  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  was  without 
the  walls,  for  he  describes  Tydeus,  when  present- 
ing himself  opposite  the  gate  Proetides,  which  led 
to  Chalcis,  as  halting  on  the  bank  of  the  Ismenus, 
and  forbearing  to  cross,  because  the  sacrifices  were 


^  It  would  still   be  some-  length  of  the  ramparts  could 

thing  less  at  the   rate  of   8  have  been,  at  that  valuation  of 

stades  to  a  mile ;  but  at  Athens,  the  stade,  so  great  as  Thucy- 

in  like  manner,  on  examining  dides  asserts, 
the  site,  there  is  difficulty  in  *   troTaiun  fiiovtri   St    ahriis 

conceiving  that  the  aggregate  2vo. — p.  15. 
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unpropitious  \  The  same  may  be  inferred  from 
Euripides,  who,  in  describing  the  military  posi- 
tion of  Theseus,  when  after  the  return  of  his  mes- 
senger he  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenians  to  recover  from  Creon  the  unburied 
bodies  of  the  Argives,  represents  the  infantry  as 
drawn  up  on  the  heights  along  the  Ismenus,  the 
cavalry  as  occupying  the  extremity  of  the  line 
near  the  fountain  of  Mars,  (meaning  one  of  the 
fountains  of  Dircej)  and  the  chariots  on  the  right 
near  the  tomb  of  Amphion^  Thus  the  army 
invested  Thebes  on  every  side,  except  to  the  north- 
west. The  infantry  was  well  protected  in  front 
by  the  ravine  of  the  Ismenus,  and  the  chariots 
were  very  properly  stationed  in  the  plain,  where 
alone  they  could  act.  Even  the  messenger  who 
describes  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  well  placed 
on  a  tower  near  the  gate  Eleotrse,  which  was  toward 
the  centre  of  the  line  and  on  ground  commanding 
a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Thebes. 
The  seven  gates  of  Thebes  are  alluded  to  by 

^  Tv^cvc  iity  ffiri  rpot  nvXaun  Upoirlffi 
hpifuif  ic6pov  3*  *lff[Ativ6y  ovc  c^  xepfy 

'O  fidvTiQ*  oh  yap  tnpdyia  yivtrai  icaXa. 

•  •  •  • 

Bo^  irap*  o^Baie  wora/Alait  fuixfic  ipStv* 

Sept.  adv.  Th.  v.  38S. 

'  'Opfi  Zt  i^vka  rpia  Tpiwv  trrpartvyidriiiiVi 
TBv\€V^6pov  /Ltev  \a6v  kcrtivovr^  &vw 

*lafiiiviov  Tap*  Vj(Ooyf 

•  •  •  • 

Kpfivrfy  irap'  alrr^v  "Apcoc  iinr6rriv  o')^\oy 
Upoc  Kpaairiioitn  GrpaTOvilov  TtrayfUyoy 
"laov^  dpiBfioy,  hpfuirwy  ^  oyfriiiara 
''EvepOc  ffefiy&y  fiyrifidrwy  'Afifloyo^^ — Supp,  V.  653. 
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Homer  and  Hesiod',  and  frequently  by  Pindar 
and  the  Athenian  poets  :  six  of  them  are  named 
by  .^chylus  and  Euripides',  and  all  the  seven 
by  ApoUodorus  and  Statins ',  as  well  as  by  Pau- 
sanias.  But  none  of  these  five  authors  are  in  exact 
agreement  as  to  the  names,  or  have  observed  any 
regular  order  in  naming  them  :  of  three  gates,  how- 
ever, we  have  nearly  the  situation  by  knowing  the 
places  to  which  they  conducted.  These  are,  the 
Electris,  Proetis,  and  Neitis ;  of  which  the  first  led 
to  Plataea,  the  second  to  Chalcis,  the  third  to 
Onchestus.  The  Neitis  seems  to  have  been  not  far 
to  the  westward  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 


'  Homer.  Od.  A.  v.  262. 
Hesiod.  Op.  v.  161. 

■  iEschyl.  Sept.  adv.  Th.  v. 
381,  et  seq.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
y.  1 1 1 1,  et  seq.  The  six  gates 
of  JSschylusare  as  follow,  and 
in  that  order :  Proetides,  Elec- 
trse,  Neitides,  Oncaides,  Bof^- 
pciaiirvXac,Homoloide8.  Those 
of  Euripides  are  Neitides,  Proe- 
tides, Ogygise,  Homoloides, 
Crenseae,  Electrae.  Both  poets 
allude  to  the  remaining  gate  as 
the  eP^fiai  irvXai,  without 
naming  it;  hut  if  Hesychius 
(in'Oyicoc  'AOiivac)  is  right  in 
identifying  the  Oncais  with  the 
Ogygia,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Crensea  was  the  seventh  gate 
of  ^schylus,  and  the  northern 
the  seventh  gate  of  Euri- 
pides*. In  this  case,  too,  Hip- 
pomedon  and  Polynices  attack 
the   same  gates  in   hoth   tra- 

VOL.  U, 


gedies ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  not  much  stress  can 
be  laid  on  this  coincidence,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  Capa- 
neus  at  the  Electris,  the  two 
poets  differ  as  to  the  other 
chiefs.  And  thus  also  the  gates 
of  the  two  Athenians  will  agree 
with  those  of  the  traveller  and 
aifrSin-ric,  (these  being  the  three 
authorities  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention on  this  question) ;  pro- 
vided we  suppose  the  Hypsis- 
tse  of  Pausanias  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Borreiae,  or  north- 
em  gate.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Hypsistus,  which  gave 
name  to  the  gate,  was  in  the 
Cadmeia,  as  the  northern  gate 
must  have  been. 

'  Apollod.  1.  3,  c.  6.     Stat. 
Theb.  1.  8,  v.  355. 
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Cadmeia,  for  Pausanias  describes  three  monu- 
ments in  succession  between  it  and  the  crossing  of 
the  river  Dirce,  thereby  indicating  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  gate  and  that  crossing,  which 
agrees  with  the  actual  course  of  the  river  at  its 
entrance  into  the  plain,  whereas  farther  up  the 
valley  the  river  flows  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cadmeian  hill. 

The  Homolois  may  be  placed  on  the  same  side 
of  Thebes,  having  been  the  gate  through  which 
the  Thebans  re-entered  the  city,  when  they  were 
recalled  by  Thersandrus  from  Homole  in  Thessaly, 
whither  they  had  fled  after  the  victory  of  the 
Epigoni  at  Glisas. 

Without  the  gate  Proetis,  on  the  road  to  Chal- 
cis,  were  the  monuments  of  Melanippus  and  Ty- 
deus  \  then  the  tomb  of  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  and 
fifteen  stades  beyond  them  a  cenotaph  of  Teire- 
sias  *.  Pausanias  then  observes,  that  the  Thebans 
possessed  a  tomb  of  Hector,  at  the  fountain  CEdi- 
podia,  which  was  so  called  because  (Edipus  there 
washed  himself  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  and 
that  they  brought  thither  from  Troy  the  bones  of 
Hector  by  command  of  the  Oracle,  which  directed 
them  also  to  honour  him  as  a  hero.  Near  the 
same  fountain  was  the  tomb  of  Asphodicus,  who 
was  said  by  the  Thebans  to  have  slain  Partheno- 
paeus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs.  Although  the 
mention  of  these  monuments  by  Pausanias  fol- 
lows that  of  the  cenotaph  of  Teiresias,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  much  less 
than   15  stades   distant  from    the  city;    as   well 

'  Tv^coc,  Sv  9///3i7(n  X^ril  Kara  yaia  icaXvjrrcc.— II.  tS,  v.  114. 
'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  18. 
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from  the  words  of  the   oracle  as  from  the  cari 
6ii/3atofc  with  which  Pausanias  introduces  the  men- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Hector,  and  equally  so  from  the 
story  attached  both  to  the  tomb  and  the  fountain. 
On  this  supposition  the  fountain  of  St.  Theodore 
agrees  in  situation  with  that  of  the  CEdipodia.   The 
source,  according  to  Spon,  was  supplied  from  the 
head  of  the  Ismenus^ ;  but  even  this  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  words  of  Pausanias,  who  de- 
scribes the  CEdipodia  as  a  jcp^vi?,   or  constructed 
fountain.    I  am  more  disposed,  howt,  er,  to  believe 
that  the  fountain  of  St*  Theodore  is,  in  part  at  leasts 
a  vein  of  water  separate  from  the/5?wenw5,  and  which 
still  flows  perhaps  in  the  ancient  conduits.     That 
the  CEdipodia  was,  like  the  fountain  of  St.  Theo- 
dore, to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Chalds^  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observation  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 
Gymnasium,  Stadium,  and  Hippodrome.    *'  Before 
the  gates  Prcetides,"  he  says,  **  theThebans  have  a 
gymnasium  called  the  Gymnasium  of  lolaus,  and 
a  stadium  which  resembles  those  of  Olympia  and 
Epidaurus,  being  a  heap  of  earth.     There  also  is 
the  heroum  of  lolaus.     Beyond  the  stadium  to  the 
right  is  the  Hippodrome,  which  contains  the  monu- 
ment of  Pindar.     From  thence  there  is  a  road  to 
Acrsephium^  for  the  most  part  plain*,"  &c.     The 
three    constructions   here   mentioned    must  have 
occupied  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  seem  to 
have  filled  up  all  the  space  between  the  roads  to 
Chalcis  and  to  Acraephium,   the  direct  route  to 
which  latter  town,  as  well  as  to  Hyle  and  Asple- 
don,  led  probably  through  the  northern  gate. 

*  Voyage,  Vol.  II.  p.  55.  *  Bopot.  c.  23. 

r2 
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The  remaining  objects  described  by  Pausanias 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  were  on  the  north-west- 
em  side.  Very  near  the  gate  Neitides  was 
the  tomb  of  Menoeceus,  son  of  Creon,  and  a 
little  farther  a  monument  of  stone  representing 
a  shield  upon  a  column,  which  marked  the  place 
where  the  two  sons  of  CEdipus  slew  each  other, 
and  then  the  Syrma  of  Antigone,  so  called  be- 
cause Antigone  being  unable  to  carry,  here  dragged^ 
the  dead  body  of  Polynices  to  the  funeral  pile 
of  Eteocles.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Dirce  were  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  and 
a  temple  of  Dindymene,  containing  a  seated  sta- 
tue of  the  goddess,  of  Pentelic  marble,  dedicated 
by  Pindar,  and  the  joint  work  of  Aristomedes  and 
Socrates,  artists  of  Thebes.  In  the  road  which 
issued  at  the  gate  Neitides  was  a  temple  of  The* 
mis,  with  a  statue  in  white  marble,  then  temples 
of  the  Fates  and  of  Jupiter  Agorseus ;  the  former 
without  any  statue,  the  latter  containing  the  deity 
in  stone.  A  little  farther  was  a  Hercules,  sumamed 
Rhinocolustes,  because  he  (here)  cut  the  noses  of 
the  heralds  of  the  Orchomenii.  Twenty-five  stades 
beyond  it  was  the  grove  of  Ceres  Cabeiria  and 
Proserpine,  into  which  the  initiated  only  were 
allowed  to  enter,  and  seven  stades  farther  a  temple 
of  the  Cabeiri,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the 
Teneric  plain,  and  to  the  left  a  road,  which,  at 
the  end  of  fifty  stades,  conducted  to  Thespian  ^ 

Dec.  21.— From  Thebes  to  'Egripo.— At  10.27, 
quitting  the  eastern  extremity  of  Thebes,  I  leave, 
at  10.33,  the  fountain  of  St.  Theodore  on  the 

'  Boeot  c.  25,  26. 
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right,  and  at  10.50  the  road  to  Bratzi,  a  branch  of 
which  leads  to  Sykamino.  At  11.15  an  ancient 
foundation,  called  by  the  modem  Thebans  '^  the 
Gates  \"  crosses  the  road.  A  mile  before  arriving 
at  this  place,  we  begin  to  descend  a  low  root  of 
the  Psilirakhi,  advancing  into  the  plain  in  the 
direction  of  the  heights  of  Moritzi,  which  latter  are 
connected  eastward  with  the  mountain  of  Siamatd. 
At  11.  21,  the  nearest  point  of  a  low  rocky  hill, 
small  but  conspicuous  from  its  insulated  position  in 
the  plain,  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  on  the  left ; 
its  termination  at  the  opposite  end  is  more  abrupt, 
and  is  there  separated  only  by  a  narrow  continuation 
of  the  plain  of  Thebes  from  the  foot  of  Hypatus 
or  the  mountain  of  Siamata.  This  low  hill  seems 
to  correspond  exactly  to  that  Teumessus,  which 
was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis  *,  in  sight 
from  the  walls  of  the  Cadmeia^^  and  which  was 

*  oraic  ir<5pra£c«  *  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  19. 

'  Jlepyafiufy  t  aw  opOiwy 

AevKatnriy  eitropwfxey  *Apyiiiav  (nparov 
TiVfiTiatroy  iKXtTroyra*  Koi  rafpov  ireXac» 
Apofi^  {vv^i|/ev  dtrrv  KaifiBlag  ')^doy6^. 

Eurip.  Phoen.  v.  1105. 

The   scholiast  here  asserts  rative  geography.     The  name 

that  Teumessus  was  more  than  of  Teumessus  existed  only  in 

100  stades  distant  from  Thebes,  the  ancient  authors :  and  anti- 

and  not  in  sight :  and  contends,  quaries  had  probably  applied  it 

therefore,  that  Euripides  meant  to  the  ruins  of  some  other  place, 

not  Teumessus  itself,  but  a  part«  perhaps  those  at  Andritza,  or 

of  its  territory ;  but  the  scho-  those  on  the  Platanaki,  at  the 

liast  was  probably  misinformed,  foot  of  Mount  Siamata,  with 

The  Greeks  of  his  time  were  either  of  which  the  distance  of 

seldom  correct  in  their  compa-  100  stadcs  will  nearly  agree. 
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described  by  the  poet  Antimachus  as  an  nvcfioac 
oX/yoc  Xo^oc>  or  little  windy  height  ^ ;  for  its  situa- 
tion between  the  two  mountains  cannot  fail  to  ren* 
der  it  subject  to  the  full  force  of  the  gales,  both 
from  the  east  and  the  west.  The  rich  surrounding 
plain  may  also  justify  the  epithet  of  XBytvolrif  or 
grassy,  which  the  poet  bestows  upon  Teumessus  in 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo  *.  Nor  are  the  words  of  Pau- 
sanias,  which  place  it  exactly  upon  the  route*, 
adverse  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  our  track  is 
not  the  most  direct  way  to  'Egripo,  but  a  winter 
road,  following  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  right 
of  the  direct  route.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  there 
remained  at  Teumessus  only  a  temple  of  Minerva 
Telchinia,  without  any  statue. 

At  11.30,  after  crossing  a  small  cultivated  hot* 
tom  surrounded  by  low  shrubby  terminations  of 
Mount  Soro,  the  road  ascends  a  low  ridge  which 
forms  a  junction  between  that  mountain  and  the 
otherwise  insulated  hill,  the  supposed  Teumesstis. 
At  11.41  we  begin  to  descend,  and  at  11.44  arrive 
in  the  plain  which  forms  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Thebes,  by  means  of  the  opening  already  noticed, 
between  the  hill  of  TeumessiLS  and  Mount  Hypatus^ 
where  the  plain  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  At  11.50  Serghis  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain ;  at 
11.68  we  are  just  below  the  centre  of  its  sum- 
mit and  near  its  lowest  falls.  At  12.10  Spak- 
hidhes  is  half  a  mile  on  the  right.     At  12.35,  two 

*  Ap.  Strab.  p.  409.  '  kvl  ravrri  r^  Xeiu^i^  x^' 

'  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  v.  228,      ploy  earl  Tcv/nj^ffoc 
V.  supra,  p.  218. 
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or  three  miles  on  the  right,  a  ruined  tower  of  mo- 
dern construction  appears  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
height,  which  hides  from  view  the  village  of  An- 
dritza,  where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  a 
copious  source  of  water.  The  ridge  connecting 
Fames  with  CitluBron  appears  between  the  height 
of  Andritza  and  that  of  Soro. 

We  now  ascend  a  low  root  of  Mount  HypatuSy 
which  is  steep  and  rocky,  or  clothed  only  with 
wild  shrubs ;  and  after  a  delay  of  four  minutes 
cross,  at  1.5,  some  Hellenic  foundations.  At  1.22 
an  ancient  sorus  is  in  the  road,  and  near  it  a  wall, 
traversing  the  road  obliquely :  between  this  and  a 
fountain,  where  we  arrive  at  1.28,  are  other  Hel- 
lenic foundations  near  the  road  side,  and  200 
yards  on  the  left,  above  the  right  bank  of  a 
torrent  which  descends  from  near  Platanaki,  a  mo- 
nastery on  the  mountain,  a  small  height  retains 
evident  traces  of  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  town. 
The  source  of  w^terand  foundations  probably  mark 
the  position  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  sorus  may 
have  been  one  of  the  sepulchres  outside  the  walls. 
The  fountain  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent, 
which  is  now  dry,  but  after  rains  unites  with  other 
torrents,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Dhramisi.  A  road 
along  the  left  bank  conducts  to  Bitzoni. 

Having  halted  at  the  fountain  till  1.57,  we  begin 
to  mount  a  ridge  of  hills  connected  to  the  north- 
ward with  Mount  Khtypa,  which  now  appears  on 
the  left.  The  road  leads  between  two  peaked 
heights  of  the  ridge  by  a  natural  pass,  where  to 
the  left  are  some  remains  of  a  wall  of  loose  stones, 
ascending  from  the  road  side  to  the  summit  of  the 
peak.     The  pass  and  ruined  wall  are  conspicuous 
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objects  in   the   surrounding  country.      Although 
no  towers  are  traceable^  nor  any  squared  blocks  of 
stone  remain  in  their  places,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  work  is  Hellenic,  the  wall  having 
been  of  the  usual  thickness,  and  consisting  of  the 
rough  materials   of    which  the  ancients    usually 
formed  the  interior  of  their  masonry.   On  the  right 
hand,  or  eastern  side  of  the  pass,  are  vestiges  of  a 
similar  wall,  which  extend,  as  I  am  informed,  as  far 
as  the  inclosure  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  mountain 
immediately  opposite  to  the  town  of  'Egripo.   It  is 
evident  that  the  road  from  Thebes  to  the  JEuriptis 
must  in  all  ages  have  led  through  this  pass.     At 
2.26  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  a  beautiful  view 
opens  of  the  EuripuSy  of  the  town  of  'Egripo,  and 
of  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  JEubcea.     At  2.34 
we  begin  to  descend  the  mountain  into  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  at  3.7  to  cross  that  plain  towards 
'Egripo.     It  consists  of  open  corn  land,  without 
any  trees,  and  is  intersected  with  low  rocks.     The 
falls  of  Mount  Khtypa,  which  bound  it   to   the 
north-west,  are  also  very  rocky.     The  rocks  in  the 
plain  are  of  white  marble,  and  are  covered  with 
wild  thyme.     At  3.30  we  pass  along  the  shore  of 
the  southern  bay  of  'Egripo,  under  the  hill  of  Kara- 
baba,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  cross  the  bridge 
of  the  Muripus  into  the   kastro,    or  fortress,   of 
'Egripo.     The  current  of  the  Euripus  is  running 
to  the  southward  very  rapidly,  with  a  visible  dif- 
ference  of   level   between  the  two  sides   of  the 
bridge.      Having  passed  through  the  kastro,  or 
fortress,   I  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  Russian 
consul,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glacis. 
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Beyond  Teumessus  Pausanias  describes  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Chalcis  in  terms  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance  \  To  the  left  of  Teu- 
messus, seven  stades  farther,  were  the  ruins  of 
Glisas,  and  near  them,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  a 
small  heap  of  earth  shaded  with  wild,  as  well  as 
planted,  trees :  it  was  the  burying-place  of  Pro- 
machus,  and  other  Argive  chiefs  slain  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni '.  On  the  direct  road  • 
irom  Thebes  to  Glisas  was  a  place  surrounded  with 
chosen  stones  ^,  called  the  head  of  the  Serpent. 
Above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Hypatus,  upon  which 
stood  a  temple '  and  statue  of  Jupiter  Hypatus.  A 
torrent  named  Thermodon  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain. Turning  again  towards  Teumessus,  and  into 
the  road  to  Chalcis,  occurred  the  monument  of  Chal- 
codon,  who  was  slain  by  Amphitryon,  and  farther 
on  •  the  ruins  of  Harma  and  those  of  Mycalessus. 
On  the  sea-shore  of  the  Mycalessia  stood  a  temple 
of  Ceres  Mycalessia,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  temple  was  to  the  right  of  the 
Euripus,  which  divides  Euboea  from  Boeotia;  a 
little  farther  in  the  same  direction  was  Aulis.  Here 
stood  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  two  statues  in  white 
marble,  one  bearing  torches,  the  other  drawing  a 
bow.  In  the  temple  was  preserved  some  of  the 
wood  of  the  plane-tree  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
fountain  also  was  shown  where  the  plane  grew, 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  19.  in  the  former  expedition  by  at- 

'  In   the  battle  caUed  that  taeking  a  fortified  town  with- 

of  Glisas,  where  the  Thebans  out  any  knowledge  of  the  art. 
suffered  for  their  imprudence  in  ^  eiOeia, 

meeting  the  superior  forces  of         *  \iOoi£  \oydaiy* 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  field,  ^  vac^c*  , 

as  the  Seven  Chiefs  had  done         "  e{%. 
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and  on  a  neighbouring  hill  the  brazen  foundation  ' 
of  the  tent  of  Agamemnon.  Before  the  temple 
grew  some  date  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  ripened 
better  than  in  Ionia,  though  it  was  not  so  good  as 
the  date  of  Palestine^.  The  few  inhabitants  who 
remained  in  Aulis  were  potters  \  Its  territory,  as 
well  as  that  of  Harma  and  Mycalessus,  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Tanagrsei. 

The  principal  question  which  arises  from  the 
preceding  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Pausanias  is^ 
whether  the  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent  of  Pla- 
tandki  are  those  of  Glisas^  or  of  Harmay  Teumessus 
being  placed  at  the  insulated  height  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  Mycalessia  having  been  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Euripus.  The  mountain  of  Siama- 
ta,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  ruins,  and 
in  which  the  torrent  flowing  by  them  has  its 
origin,  seems  to  decide  that  they  were  those  of 
Glisas,  for  the  former  answers  exactly  to  Mount 
HypatuSy  and  the  latter  to  the  Thermodon,  in 
regard  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  no 
other  torrent  flowing  from  the  eastern  or  southern 
side  of  this  mountain,  or  that  if  any  other  could 
be  found,  it  would  flow  into  the  Theban  plain 
towards  the  lakes  to  the  north  of  Thebes,  whereas 
it  is  evident  from  Herodotus  that  the  Thermodon 
had  an  easterly  course,  since  he  describes  it  as 
having  flowed  between  Tanagra  and  Glisas  *. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  positions  of  Teumes- 

*  oh^oc  xclXxov,  •  Kepafulc*     . 

'  This  is  one  among  several  *  6    ^c    OepfutBiay   irora/ioc 

passages  in  the  works  of  Pau-  pUi  fitra^v  Tay&yprit  «cai  TX/- 

sanias,  which  show  that  he  had  9a>Toc.— Herodot.  1.  9,  c.  43. 
visited  both  those  countries. 
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SU8  and  Glims  here  supposed,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  much  greater  than  the  seven  stades 
of  Pausanias,  consequently  that  if  GUsas  was  on 
the  torrent  of  Platanaki,  Teumesms  could  not  have 
been  situated  on  the  insulated  height.  But  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  there  should  have  been 
an  interval  of  no  more  than  seven  stades  between 
those  two  towns,  for  such  they  were  in  ancient 
times,  though  when  Pausanias  travelled  one  was  a 
mere  ruin,  and  the  other  only  an  insignificant 
place.  I  conceive  therefore  that  there  is  an  error 
in  the  distance,  as  stated  in  the  text  of  Pausanias. 
If  Glisas  stood  on  the  torrent  of  Platanaki,  Harma 
occupied  probably  the  important  pass  leading  into 
the  maritime  plain,  where  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  wall  affords  a  confirmation  of  all  the  three 
positions  in  question. 

As  to  M ycalessus,  the  proofs  of  its  situation  are  : 
— First,  That  Thucydides  describes  Mycalessus  as 
sixteen  stades  distant  from  the  Hermseum  \  which 
was  on  the  sea-shore  not  far  from  the  Euripus,  as 
will  be  more  clearly  shown  hereafter.  Secondly, 
that  the  temple  of  Ceres  Mycalessia  was,  according 
to  Pausanias,  on  the  shore  to  the  right  of  the 
Euripus,  by  which  he  certainly  meant  the  south, 
since  he  afterwards  describes  the  Anthedonia  as 
being  to  the  left  of  the  Euripus.  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  tljiat  the  temple  of  Ceres  stood  on  the 

^  Ik   XaXxlSog   r^s   Ehjiolac  Xa0a;y,  vpoc  r^  'Epfiai^  tjvXI^ 

d^  Itnripac  BUrrXivffe  roy  £j/pc-  (ero'  iitrixei  Se  TiJQ  MvicaXi^ff* 

iror    KOi    d«'o/3i/3a(rac   c€    rijv  <rov  tKicai^eKa  ^dXiora  maSlovcm 

Bonariav  Ijyty  aifTovg  eirl  Mw-  — Thucyd.  1.  7,  c.  29» 
icoXijcr^dv,   Kol  r^v  fuy   yvicra 
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shore  of  the  southern  bay  of  'Egripo,  and  that 
MycaUssus  was  the  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
ruined  walls  still  remain,  on  the  summit  of  the 
height  immediately  above  that  bay.  The  connec- 
tion of  its  fortifications  with  those  in  the  pass  of 
Harma  by  means  of  a  long  wall,  tends  to  confirm 
this  opinion,  for  as  the  plain  certainly  belonged  to 
Mycalessus,  it  is  not  credible  that  Aulis^  the  only 
other  ancient  place  to  which  the  ruins  can  be 
ascribed,  should  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
pass  which  led  into  the  plain.  Moreover,  Myca- 
lessus is  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  place  of 
importance,  and  its  autonomous  coins  still  exist ; 
whereas  Aulis,  although  a  city  in  the  Trojan 
war,  was  chiefly  known  in  after  times  as  a 
harbour. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Mycalessii  may 
have  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  people  of 
Harma  for  the  common  defence  of  their  passes,  or, 
perhaps,  that  as  Mycalessus  still  subsisted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  while  Harma  was  deserted  \  the 
Mycalessii  may  have  made  the  remains  of  Harma 
serve  for  the  defence  of  the  pass  leading  into  their 
territory,  and  may  have  connected  it  for  greater 
security  with  their  own  fortifications.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  Mycalessus  was  in  ruins  as  well  as 
Harma  *.  The  objection  to  the  position  of  Myca- 
lessus just  indicated  is,  that  Strabo  places  it  on 

*  KoX  6  MvicaXi^ffcroc  ^fi  KWfiti  nepl  MvacoXi^rrc^v. — Strabo,  p. 

Ttft  TayaypiKYfc'  Keirai  ie  nap*  4.04s* 

oBoy  r^v  Qri/^wy  eiQ  XaXxlda  ...  '  '££^C    ^c    iroXfwi^    cpcciria 

*Clt    S*   avroic    "^ol    ro  "Apfia  effTiy^Apfxaro^  Kai'i/LvKaXrivaov. 

n/f  Tavaypuf^c   icufiti    eprifWQ  — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  19. 
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theroad  from  Thebes  toChalcis,  whereas  itssnpposed 
ruins  are  near  two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road ;  but 
Strabo  seems  to  have  been  writing  loosely  of  places 
which  he  had  never  seen,  and  his  words  wap  o^^ 
do  not  imply  that  the  ruins  were  exactly  on  the 
road,  but  only  near  it.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  reconcile  any  situation  on  the  road  with 
the  testimony  of  Thucydides. 

The  Sanjdk  of  'Egripo  includes  the  kazas  of 
Thebes,  Athens,  Livadhia,  Salona,  and  Talanda, 
but  the  revenues  of  all  those  places  being  ad- 
ministered by  voivodas  having  annual  appoint- 
ments from  the  Porte,  the  power  of  the  Pasha  in 
time  of  peace  hardly  extends  beyond  the  island. 
He  is  now  absent,  and  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Musellim.  The  revenue  of  the  Pashalik 
amounts  to  about  400  purses,  and  is  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  dhekatia  of  all  the  lands  not  feudal, 
or  from  the  Spahiliks  attached  to  the  Pashalik, 
from  the  customs  and  kharatj,  from  an  excise  on 
grain  and  other  objects  of  consumption,  and  from 
bribes  to  permit  the  forbidden  exportation  of  com 
and  butter.  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  is 
wine;  from  CunuB  and  Kastrevala  alone,  20,000 
barrels  of  54  okes  are  sent  to  Smyrna  and  the 
Black  Sea,  of  which  the  average  price  on  the  spot 
is  five  piastres  a  barrel.  Wheat  and  oil  are  ex- 
ported only  in  the  years  when  the  circumstances 
of  production  and  demand  happen  to  be  favora- 
ble. Vallonea,  cotton,  wool,  pitch  and  turpen- 
tine, are  also  exported,  but  in  small  quantities. 
The  Russian  consul  has  been  obliged  by  his 
superiors  to  exchange  the  agreeable  residence  of 
Athens  for  this  miserable  place,  not  on  account 
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of  the  commerce,  which  is  very  small,  but  because 
it  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  this  part  of 
Greece,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  numerous  Greek  ships  now  sailing 
under  the  Russian  flag,  or  of  those  of  the  Septin- 
sular  Republic.  As  the  best  security  against  insult, 
the  consul  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  into  his 
service,  as  janissary,  a  certain  Hassan,  who  is 
surnamed  Karabeber,  or  Black  Pepper,  from  his 
swarthy  complexion,  and  the  fame  which  he  ac- 
quired here  in  his  youth,  by  killing  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  those  quarrels  for  which  the 
Turks  of  'Egripo  are  notorious.  Hassan  has  ac- 
quired so  much  influence,  that  last  year  he  quelled 
a  mutiny  of  the  people. 

Both  the  Island  of  Eubcea  and  its  chief  town  are 
called ''EypcTroci  a  manifest  corruption  of  Evpciroc, 
and  which  the  Turks  pronounce  Gribos,  or  Egribos. 
The  greater  part  of  the  best  lands  of  the  island  are 
owned  by  about  thirty  Turkish  families,  residing 
principally  in  the  Kastro  of  'Egripo,  which  contains 
about  1000  others  of  the  lower  orders.  These, 
with  200  families  in  Karysto,  Rovi^s,  Oreos,  Kas- 
trevala  and  a  few  smaller  places,  compose  the  whole 
Turkish  population  of  the  island.  The  Christians 
are  about  five  times  as  numerous,  but  in  the 
town  of  'Egripo  do  not  form  above  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  outer  town 
are  ruined  and  uninhabited,  particularly  on  the 
southern  side :  this  is  in  great  measure  the  efiect 
of  the  plague  which  lately  raged  here.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  the  best  of  which 
was  choked  up  on  the  4th  of  last  September,  old 
style,  by  the  earth  brought  down  by  a  fall  of  rain, 
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which  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  The  famous  Are- 
thusa,  which  was  disturbed  in  former  ages  by  the 
effect  of  earthquakes,  has  now  totally  disappeared  ^ 
The  only  remains  of  ancient  Chalcis  I  can  find  are 
some  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
the  mosques  and  houses,  and  the  bust  of  a  statue 
in  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  fortress.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  explore  among  these  intolerant  bar- 
barians. 

The  lion  of  St.  Mark  remains  over  the  gate  of 
the  Kastro  ;  many  of  the  better  houses  are  of  Vene- 
tian construction,  and  there  is  a  church  with  a  high 
pointed  roof,  square  tower,  and  Gothic  windows, 
which  was  probably  built  by  the  same  people,  as 
they  were  in  almost  constant  possession  of  this 
place  for  the  three  centuries  preceding  its  capture 
by  Mahomet  11.  in  1470  *.  The  most  remarkable 
Turkish  monument  is  an  enormous  piece  of  ord- 
nance,  like  those  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  de- 
fends the  approach  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
Kastro. 

This  fortress  is  a  construction  of  different  ages  ; 
square  towers  erected  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder are  mixed  with  Venetian  bastions  of  antique 
construction,  or  with  Turkish  white-washed  walls 
and  battlements.  There  is  a  dry  ditch,  intended  to 
be  flooded  at  pleasure,  but  which  is  now  filled  with 
rubbish.     The  glacis  of  the  Castle  is  occupied  by 

'  ttSXiv  ....  rdc  irXeivdc  tained  Oreos  and  Karysto ;  and 

'ApeOovflrac. — Eurip.  Ipbig.  in  a  French  chieftain,  to   whom 

Attl.  V.  170.     Strabo,  p.  58.  'Egripo    had    been    assigned, 

Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  12.  soon  found  it  prudent  to  place 

*  In  the  partition  of  Greece  himself  under  the  protection  of 

among  the  conquerors  of  the  the  powerful  republic  by  be- 

eastem    empire,    Venice    ob-  coming  their  vassal. 
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the  Turkish  burying-ground,  beyond  which  is  the 
Christian  town  surrounded  by  walls,  in  a  wretched 
state  of  dilapidation,  encircling  the  promontory  of 
the  Kastro  in  a  semi-lunar  form  from  bay  to  bay  ; 
beyond  these  the  Turks  have  lately  thrown  up  a 
pallisaded  rampart  of  earth  across  the  isthmus. 

The  bay  on  the  northern  side  of  'Egripo  is 
called  St.  Minas ',  that  on  the  southern  side 
Vurko,  or  Vulko*,  a  name  having  reference  to 
its  shallow  and  muddy  nature.  This  bay  com- 
municates by  a  narrow  opening  with  a  long  wind- 
ing strait  which  extends  about  four  miles  to  a  second 
narrow  opening,  where  stands  a  tower  upon  a  low 
point  of  the  Euhcean  coast,  in  the  plain  of  Vasiliko. 
No  vessels  except  boats  can  approach  'Egripo  on 
the  southern  side,  nearer  than  the  tower.  On 
the  north  they  have  no  difficulty  in  approaching, 
as  there  is  a  depth  of  four  orghi^s,  or  more 
than  20  feet,  near  the  walls  ;  nor  is  there  said  to 
be  any  such  danger  in  the  anchorage  as  Livy 
would  lead  one  to  suppose ',  though  it  cannot  be 
doubtqd  that  the  entire  strait  between  the  island 
and  the  main,  is  subject  to  violent  squalls  from 
the  mountains.  The  EuripuSy  which  strictly 
speaking  is  no  more  than  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  strait  between  the  foot  of  Mount  Karababa 

'  "Ayioc  Mijvdc.  dejiciunt,  et  fretam  ipsum  En- 

'  BovpicoC)  BovkKOQ.  ripi  non  septies  die  dcut  fama 

*  Ex  patenti  utrimque  coac-  fert,  temporibns  statis  recipro- 

turn  in  angustias  mare,  speciem  cat :    sed   temere    in  modum 

intuenti  primo  gemini  portus  venti,  nunc    hue    nunc    iUuc 

in  ora  duo  versipnebuerit:  sed  verso  man,  velut  monte  prse- 

haud  facile  alia  infestior  classi  cipitidevolutus  torrensrapitur: 

statio  est :   nam   et  venti  ab  ita  nee  nocte  nee  die  quies  na- 

utriusque  teme  praealtis  mon*  vibus  datur. — Liv.  1.  28,  c.  6. 
tibuB    subiti  ac  procellosi    se 
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and  the  western  walls  of  the  kastro  is  divided 
as  to  its  breadth  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
small  square  castle,  founded  on  a  rock,  and  hav- 
ing a  solid  round  tower  at  the  north-western  angle. 
A  stone  bridge,  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  connects 
the  BaM>iian  shore  with  this  castle,  the  entrance  into 
which  is  by  a  drawbridge  near  the  north-eastern 
angle.  Another  wooden  bridge  about  35  feet  long, 
which  may  be  raised  at  both  ends  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  vessels,  communicates 
from  the  small  castle  to  the  gate  of  the  kastro, 
which  is  in  a  tower  projecting  from  the  walls.  The 
inner  channel  is  said  always  to  afford  a  depth  of 
eight  or  nine  feet:  under  the  stone  bridge  the 
water  is  much  more  shallow.  'Egripo  having  be- 
come more  barbarous  since  Spon  and  Wheler  tra- 
velled, it  may  be  long  before  any  person  has  such 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  strait  as  the  Jesuit  Babin,  whose  remarks 
have  been  published  by  Coronelli,  Spon,  and 
Wheler.  He  agrees  with  Livy,  so  far  as  to  show 
the  error  of  the  common  opinion  entertained  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  change  of  current  occurred  seven 
times  a  day,  but  he  does  not  confirm  the  ancient 
historian  as  to  its  total  irregularity,  and  its  entire 
dependence  on  the  winds ;  which,  however,  can 
hardly  fail  to  affect  the  reciprocation  in  some  de- 
gree, by  means  of  the  local  and  temporary  cur- 
rents which  they  cause  in  every  part  of  the  iEgsean. 
Babin  seems  to  have  ascertained  that  the  tide  was 
sometimes  regular  as  in  the  ocean,  and  at  other 
times  irregular;  and  that  both  the  regular  and 
irregular  tides  followed  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
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though  not  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tides  could 
be  predicted  to  within  a  day  or  two  before  or  after 
the  changes ;  the  regular  days  were  generally  19 
in  the  month,  the  irregular  11,  and  the  former 
were  in  the  first  and  third  quarters,  the  latter  in 
the  second  and  fourth.  The  Jesuit's  facts  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  millers  of  the 
EuripuSy  but  unfortunately  the  mills  which  are 
below  the  arches  of  the  stone  bridge  are  no  longer 
worked. 

It  is  believed  by  the  people  of  'Egripo,  that  the 
small  castle  on  the  rock  in  the  Euripus  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  but  was  built 
by  the  Turks  soon  after  the  conquest.  Coronelli, 
however,  whose  work  was  published  in  1686,  the 
year  before  Athens  was  taken,  and  Negropont  in- 
vested by  the  Venetians,  states  that  the  entrance 
from  Bceotia  first  crossed  a  bridge  of  stone  of  five 
arches,  about  30  paces  long,  that  it  then  passed  at 
the  foot  of  a  tower  of  Venetian  structure,  over  the 
door  of  which  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  still  remained 
(though  the  Turks  had  then  possessed  the  place 
200  years),  and  entered  the  town  over  a  wooden 
drawbridge.  These  remarks  seem  sufiiciently  to 
explain  that  the  round  tower  is  Venetian,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  work  Turkish,  of  which  in- 
deed there  is  every  appearance.  The  communica- 
tion from  the  bridge  of  stone  to  that  over  the  inner 
channel  now  passes,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
through  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  castle,  the 
round  tower  remaining  to  the  right,  which  agrees 
with  Coronelli. 

The  earliest  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
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Euripus  known  firom  history  occurred  in  the  2 1st 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Euboeans 
revolted  from  the  Athenians',  and  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  the  Euripus.  On  this  occasion  they 
readily  obtained  assistance  from  the  Boeotians, 
whose  general  interest  it  was  that  ^^  Eubcea  should 
be  an  island  for  others,  but  a  part  of  the  continent 
to  them'.''  A  great  number  of  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  narrowing  the  strait,  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  passage  for  a  single  ship,  but  only  the  necessary 
opening  for  the  current  between  two  towers  which 
were  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sca)^6Nrtc9  or  mole 
which  was  thrown  up  from  either  shore.  As  the 
Athenians  tried  in  vain  to  interrupt  the  work,  and 
both  Boeotians  and  Euboeans  are  stated  to  have 
joined  earnestly  in  forwarding  it,  a  part  of  its 
effects  may  possibly  remain  to  the  present  day. 
The  Boeotian  mole  probably  extended  across  the 
shallow  channel,  and  included  the  rock  upon  which 
the  small  castle  stands. 

During  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
into  Asia,  the  Chalcidenses  not  only  fortified  the 
bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and  gates,  but,  in- 
closing a  place  on  the  Boeotian  side,  called  Cane- 
thus,  within  the  circuit  of  their  city  ^,  thus  obtained 
a  fortified  bridge  head.  Canethus^  therefore,  was 
probably  the  hill  of  Karababa. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  8,  c.  95.  ^lafiatriy  xai  rdv  xcpt/SoXov  r^c 
'  r&rciVocc      irvfi6ip€iv     ri^y      irdkenjc   rfi^fitrav  iyrot   rtix^v^ 

TLvfiotay  cTvac,  toIq  fiiy  dXXocc  Xa/3oFr£c   rSy  t€   KdyrfSoy  Kal 

yijvoyf    iauroli    ^*    ^eipoy. —  roy  EvpiTroy,    ciri^ri/ffoiTCc   rp 

Diodor.  1.  13,  c.  47*  yif^vp^  irvpyovg  jcac  Teixog  Kal 

•  Kara   ^e    ri^y    'AXe^ay^pov  irvXac. — Stmbo,  p.  447. 
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About  140  years  afterwards,  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus  in  the  year  b.  c. 
192,  the  bridge  seems  no  longer  to  have  existed, 
for  Livy  speaks  of  the  Hermseum  before  Saiga* 
neus  as  the  ordinary  place  of  passage  into  Boeotia, 
and  in  describing  the  entrance  of  a  body  of  Achseans 
into  Chalcis,  he  employs  the  words,  "  tutcJ  trans- 
gressi  Euripum  Chalcidem  pervenerunt\"  Such 
an  expression  is  hardly  suited  to  the  passage  of  a 
bridge  to  which  there  was  no  impediment  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  bridge  had  been  re- 
moved between  the  reign  of  Alexander  and  the 
Antiochian  war.  A  fortified  dependence  of  Chalcis 
on  the  Boeotian  shore  may  have  been  offensive  to 
the  Boeotians,  or  to  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes 
to  both :  and  if  the  people  of  Chalcis  were  not 
permitted  to  keep  possession  of  that  post,  it  may 
not  have  suited  their  interests  to  maintain  the 
bridge. 

Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  however,  if  we 
may  trust  to  Livy,  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  over 
the  Euripus ;  for  he  states  that  P.  Emilias  Paul- 
lus,  in  his  journey  through  Greece  after  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  found  the  Euripus  in  that 
state'.  But  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether 
the  historian's  words  in  this  place  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  accurate  contemporary  of 
the  events  described  by  him,  whom  he  usually  fol- 
lowed, or  whether  they  do  not  rather  describe  the 
state  of  the  Euripus  in  the  time  of  the  historian 

'  Liv.  1.  35,  c.  50.  continenti  juncUe,  descendit. — 

"  Chalcidem  ad  spectaculum      Liv.  45,  c.  27. 
Euripi  Euboeseque  insalse  ponte 
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himself;  when,  as  we  leam  from  Slsabo,  there 
was  a  bridge  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  and  a  con- 
structed canal  through  the  Euripus  \  whence  it 
would  seem  also,  not  only  that  no  castle  existed  in 
the  strait  at  that  time,  but  that  the  strait  was  broader 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  ovpcy^,  or  canal,  may 
perhaps  have  been  confined  to  the  passage  between 
the  intermediate  rock,  which  must  always  have 
existed,  though  Strabo  has  not  noticed  it,  and 
the  entrance  of  Chalcis,  and  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  construction  of  masonry  on  either 
side  of  that  channel. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  bridge  had  been 
so  much  neglected,  that  there  was  only  an  occa- 
sional communication  by  wooden  planks  *. 

In  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  town  of  'Egripo  are 
three  ancient  excavated  cisterns  of  the  usual  sphe- 
roidal shape,  lined  with  a  coat  of  cement,  and 
having  circular  openings  at  the  top.  Each  of  these 
has  (what  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere)  an  entrance 
on  one  side.  In  <me  of  them  which  is  clear  of 
rubbish,  a  descent  of  steps  appears,  with  an  arched 
passage  cut  through  the  rock  leading  into  the  body 
of  the  cistern,  which  is  small  and  not  deep.     It  is 

'  TT^v  £v/3oiav    Tp6iroy   riva  "Earl  5*  ctt*  aWf  yifvpa  JiirXf- 

fii^t  ahrfit  (Boeotiae)  irewolri'  6poc>  «c  tipriKa'  vvpyoc  ^  £Jca- 

jc£v  6  Evpiiroc  ovTia  areyoi  Cty  ripioQty  ifitrrriKEy,  6  fiiy  €K  r^c 

Kol  yit^vp^  ffvyei^evyfiiyoQ  xpoc  XoXW^oc,  6  S*  Ik  rfic  Boiurriac' 

aifTily   dcirXeOpy.  —  Strabo,    p.  Bi^icoB6fArfrai  S*  dc  aitroy  trv" 

400.  piyf. — Ibid.  p.  403. 

Kai  6  Evpiiroc  ^*  iffri  wXiy-  *  Procop.    de    ^dif.    1.   4, 

aloy  6  XaXici^ucoC)  etc  ^y  ^^o  c.  3« 
Sovviov    Trad  lot    kfiBo/JLiiKoyrei, 
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now  converted  into  a  church  of  St.  John  Prodromus, 
and  has  a  skreen  and  altar  of  rough  stones.     The 
two  other  cisterns,  though  now  choked  with  rub- 
bish, seem  also  to  have  been  churches,  as  they  bear 
the  names  of  two  saints.     Farther  south,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  upon  arches,  which  supplied  Chalcis  in 
Roman  times.     Northward  of  the  city  the  plain, 
and  then  a  cultivated  slope,  extend  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  as  far  as  Politika,  a  village  near 
the  sea,  distant  four  hours  ;    a  little  beyond  which 
begin  those  great  cliffs  which  are  so  conspicuous 
from  many  parts  of  Boeotia,  and  which  border  the 
sea  for  several  miles,  admitting  of  no  road  along  the 
shore.     To  the  southward  of  'Egripo,  midway  be- 
tween it  and  the  tower,  which  I  have  described  as 
defending  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  winding  strait 
leading  from  the  southward  to  the  bay  of  Vurko, 
a  round  hill  named  Kalogheritza  rises  from  the 
shore,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  JEuripus 
and  of  the  Evhoic  frith,  as  far  as  Lipso  northward, 
and  to  a  cape  beyond  Kdlamo  in  Attica  southward. 
Mount  Messapium,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  ex- 
clude the  view  of  all  the  interior  of  Boeotia  except 
the  summit  of  Cithron^    but  to   the  northward 
Cnemis  is  seen,  and  to  the  southward  Pames,  with 
Pentelicum  appearing  over  the  eastern  part  of  its 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  it  Mount  Oche  in  Eubcsa. 
Opposite  to  Kalogheritza,  on  the  Boeotian  coast, 
are  two  bays,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rocky 
peninsula ;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding,  the 
southern  spreads  at  the  end  of  a  channel,  into  a 
large  circular  basin.     The  latter  harbour,  as  well 
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as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  it, 
is  called  Vathj^,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the 
/3oOvc  ^mvy,  or  larger  port  of  Aulis,  in  which  Strabo 
supposes  the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  to  have  been 
anchored,  because  the  small  port  of  Aulis  was  in- 
adequate to  receive  more  than  fifty  sail :  the  rocky 
peninsula  which  separates  the  two  harbours  corres^ 
ponds  equally  well  with  the  AvXic  irerpntma  of 
Homer,  and  its  distance  from  the  Euripus  agrees 
vnth  the  testimony  of  Livy  as  to  that  of  Aulis  from 
thence  \  Nor,  indeed,  are  there  any  other  har- 
bours on  the  Boeotian  coast  to  the  southward, 
which  can  raise  a  question  on  the  subject.  Dicse- 
archus,  who  like  Strabo  proceeds  along  the  coast 
from  south  to  north,  names  the  places  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Oropus,  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus, 
Aulis,  the  promontory  Emperesium  and  Euripus  * ; 
which  not  only  confirms  the  other  authorities  as 
to  Aulis,  but  suggests  also  the  probability  that 

*  Elra  A^Xcoi'     .     •  Tava-  The  last  word  is  an  evident 

ypatwy  noXlxyu^yf  AirXc'^oc  ^t£~  error,  the  distance  in  question 
Xoy  oraZlovq  rpidicovra  .  .  .  being  near  700  stades. 
Elru  Xififfy  fUyac  hy  koKowi  A  Chalcide  Aulidem  trajicit 
Badify  Xifieya  :  eW  ii  AhWc  ire-  trium  millium  spatio  distantem, 
rp&^tg  Xupioy  ral  K^firj  Tava-  portum  inclitum  statione  quon- 
ypalt^y'  Xifiily  ^  iffrl  ^rcvr^fcovra  dam  mille  navium  Agamem- 
irXo/oiC)  ^^  ilf^ot  rby  vavoraO-  nonise  classis,  Dianseque  tem- 
fwy  r&y  'EXX/ii'wy  iy  rf  /Myd«  plum  ubi  navibus  cursum  ad 
\f  tnraplai  Xtfuyi.  Kal  6  £v-  Trojam,  filia  victima  aris  ad- 
ptwog  ^  iarl  vXriaioy  6  XaXxih"  mota,  rex  ille  regum  petiit. — 
KoCf  £iC  ^y  d^o  ISiOvyiov  trrdBtot  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  27. 
Ifi^fi^Koyra. — Strabo,  p.  403. 

*  AZX/c  r€  BoiwrwF  irc^Xtc,  irpog  p  Xifiijy 
K'  'Apre/ii^oc  Upoy  Ayioy^  o  Xiyerai  KTitrat 
*AyafjLifJiviiiy,  tlr  'Efurepiffioy  KaXovfuyoy 
'Arp($rarov,  elr  EvpiTroc.  Dicaearch.  v.  88. 
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Emperesium  was  the  peninsula  which  separates 
port  Vurko  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Straits. 
The  space  between  the  northern  extremity  of  port 
Vath5^  and  the  bay  of  Vurko  is  occupied  by  the 
hill  of  Mycaleesus.  On  the  summit  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  acropolis  flanked  with  towers,  and  .con- 
structed of  masonry  of  the  third  species — to  which 
is  attached,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  the  inclosure 
of  the  town,  built  of  a  very  rude  kind  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  similar  to  that  of  the  wall,  which  extends 
from  the  acropolis  to  the  pass  of  Harma. 


On  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kalogheritza  are  two 
ruined  round  towers,  formerly,  perhaps,  windmills. 
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and  near  them  the  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall, 
with  an  ancient  column  lying  on  the  ground.     In- 
land the  height  falls  to  a  plain,  forming  a  junction 
between  that  which  incircles  the  town  of  "Egripo 
and  the  larger  plain  of  Vasiliko,  which  extends 
southward  along  the  coast,  almost  to  the  ruins  of 
Sretria.    Towards  the  sea  the  hill  of  Kalogheritza 
is  very  rugged,  and  consists  entirely  of  rock,  in 
which  many  sepulchral  crypts  have  been  exca- 
vated, some  of  them  having  circular  roofs :  here 
also  are  stairs  and  niches  cut  out  of  the  rock.     A 
copious  stream  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  rooks,  and 
flows  immediately  into  the  sea :  and  a  paved  road 
here  leads  along  the  shore  to  the  village  of  'Aio 
Nikola  in  the  plain  of  Vasiliko.     Possibly  this  hill 
may  be  the  site  of  a  place  named  Lelantum,  for 
the  plain  behind  it  being  exactly  interposed  be- 
tween those  of  Chalets  and  JSretriUy  could  hardly 
have  been  any  other  than  that  plain  of  Lelantum 
which  was  an  object  of  such  deadly  contention  be- 
tween the  two  rival  states  that  a  pillar  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Ama- 
rysia,  distant  seven  stades  from  Eretria,  on  which 
there  was  an  inscription  declaring  that  no  missiles 
should  be  used  in  the  war^  The  plain  of  Lelantum 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  and  was  famed 
for  its  vineyards',  and  vines  are  so  extensively  pro- 

^  onJXii  r«c,  (ffftd^ovtra  fiil  ')(pfiaOai  Tri\E(i6\oit* — Strabo,  p.  448. 
*  Krjyalov  3*  iirilhjg  yavffucXeirriQ  £v/3o/i}c 

Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  219. 

Gifwi  AyaXxt'iffQ'  dvo  fiiy  K^pii^Ooc  oXwXf, 
A]}Xa>Tov  5*  dyaddy  Ktipcrai  olydwiSoy* 

Theogn.  v.  888. 
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duced  in  the  plain   behind  Kalogheritza,  that  a 
village  in  the  midst  of  them  is  named  Ambelia. 

It  was  only  in  the  most  populous  and  opulent 
times  that  Eretria  could  maintain  a  rivalship  with 
Chalcis,  which  by  its  numerous  colonies  sent  to 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Thrace,  and  by  its  historical  im- 
portance in  every  age,  from  the  war  of  Troy  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  is  shown  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Greece  ^  Its  silver  coins 
are  still  found  in  surprising  numbers.  Under  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  when  Greece  became  im- 
poverished, and  its  resources  and  population  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  two  large  cities 
at  so  short  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  position  of  Chalcis  gave  it 
that  superiority  over  Eretria  which  Strabo  re- 
marked ^,  and  an  increase  of  the  same  causes  has 
ended  in  making  Chalcis  the  only  to¥m  of  any 
magnitude  in  Euboea.  But  the  consequence  of  the 
opposite  fate  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria  has  been, 
that  at  Chalcis  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  antiquity 
are  found,  while  Eretria,  by  means  of  its  desolation, 
has  preserved  remains  affording  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  former  importance  of  the  city. 

Dec.  24. — Having  recrossed  the  Euripus  this 
morning  at  9,  we  follow  the  same  road  by  which 
we  came,  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Vurko, 
with  the  height  of  Karababa  on  the  right,  for  fif- 

^  Dicsearchus  describes  Chal-  three  porticos  adjacent  to  the 

cis  (about  the  year  300  B.  C.)  harbour.       All    the    country 

as  being  seventy  stades  in  dr-  around  was  planted  with  olives, 
cumference,  abounding  in  tern-  '  Nvy2  i^v  cZv  h  XoXrcc  fi- 

pleS|  theatres,  stoae,  gymnasia,  perai  ra  trpiarua. 


pictures,  and  statues,  and  hav-      ^tvrtptvu  S*  i>  'Ep€rpla, — Stra- 
ing  an   agora  surrounded  by      bo,  p.  448. 
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teen  minutes ;  then  leaving  the  road  to  Thebes  on 
the  left,  cross  the  plain  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the  sea  on  the 
right.  At  9.30,  in  a  ruined  church,  is  a  fragment 
of  a  large  column,  which  may  formerly  have  be- 
longed to  the  Hermseum,  or  to  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Mycalessia.  Here  are  a  series  of  wells,  the  direction 
of  which  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Vurko. 
They  are  very  narrow,  lined  with  stone  and  well 
constructed,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great 
antiquity.  At  9.35  Akhalia  is  half  a  mile  on 
the  right,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  the  foot  of  the 
lower  heights  of  Mount  Khtypa,  the  ancient  M es- 
sapium,  are  at  the  same  distance  on  the  left.  The 
intermediate  level  is  well  cultivated  with  com, 
which  is  just  springing  up.  The  plain  narrows  in 
approaching  Khtypa,  and  at  10  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  just  where  it  descends  in  a  rapid  slope 
from  the  summit  quite  to  the  shore. 

Just  in  the  angle  where  the  plain  terminates  are 
the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town,  on  the  side  of  a 
small  port,  directly  under  the  highest  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  citadel  occupied  a  height 
rising  from  the  shore,  ninety  yards  in  length  and 
about  fifty  broad,  and  having  a  flat  summit  sloping 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  sea.  The  sides  of 
the  hill,  which  are  about  fifty  yards  on  the  slope, 
have  been  partly  shaped  by  art,  and  then  faced  with 
stone  in  the  manner  of  some  ancient  places  in  Syria^ 
of  which  the  castles  of  Hama  and  Aleppo  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  The  facing  of  stone  is 
visible  on  every  side  except  the  north,  where  pro- 
bably it  still  exists,  though  now  covered  by  an 
alluvion  of  earth.     Some   remains  of  walls   are 
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yisible  on  the  crest  of  the  summit,  and  a  part  of 
the  town  walls  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
height.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are 
remains  of  Salganeus,  which,  although  unnoticed 
by  Pausanias,  appears  clearly  from  Dicsearchus 
and  Strabo  to  have  been  a  Boeotian  fortress, 
situated  between  the  Euripus  and  Anthedon  ^  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Euboic  frith.  According  to  Strabo,  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  BcBOtian  pilot  of  Me- 
gabaKus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
commander,  on  suspicion  that  he  was  purposely 
leading  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  to  destruction,  because 
no  outlet  appeared  to  the  channel.  Megabazus, 
afterwards  regretting  his  error,  erected  a  monu- 
ment  to  the  pilot  in  the  place  where  his  death  oc- 
curred, and  where  the  town  afterwards  stood. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  mention  of  Salga- 
neus  by  Livy  in  his  narrative  of  the  military  trans- 
actions in  this  quarter,  between  Antiochus  and  the 
Romans '.  The  first  measure  of  Antiochus,  on  his 
arrival  from  Asia  at  Demetrias,  was  an  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  Chalcis  in  concert  with  his 
allies  the  ^tolians.  Having  passed  from  Lamia 
through  Phocis,  he  met  the^tolians  at  Chaeroneia, 
and  then  marched  to  Salganeus,  from  whence  he 
crossed  by  water  to  the  harbour  of  Chalcisi,  accom- 
panied by  the  ^tolian  chiefs.  Having  failed  in 
his  endeavour  to  convince  the  magistrates  of  Chal- 
cis that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  take  part  with 
him  against  the  Romans,  he  returned  to  Deme- 

'  Dicoareh.  fiion  '£XXd^c»  '  Liv.  1.  35,  c.  48,  et  seq. 

p.  20.     Strabo,  p.  400,  403. 
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trias,  and  in  order  to  prevent  succours  from  arriv- 
ing at  Chalcis,  sent  thither  his  fleet,  commanded 
by  Polyxenidas,  and  3000  land  forces  under  Me- 
nippus,  who  encamped  before  Salganeus  at  the 
Hermsenm,  which  was  the  ordinary  place  of  tran- 
sit, into  Eubcea  ^  They  were  too  late  to  prevent 
a  small  reinforcement  of  Achssans  and  of  troops 
sent  by  Eumenes  from  entering  Chalcis,  but  in 
time  to  oblige  Mictio  of  Chalcis,  and  500  Romans 
who  were  approaching  with  the  same  design  from 
the  southward,  to  retire  to  Delium,  from  whence 
it  was  their  intention  to  cross  the  Euboic  frith  into 
the  island ;  but  Menippus,  having  surprized  them 
at  DeliCim,  and  captured  or  slain  a  considerable 
number,  Antiochus,  who  had  followed  Menippus 
into  Boeotia,  thereupon  marched  to  Aulis,  and 
was  admitted  into  Chalcis.  The  remaining  Ro- 
mans then  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  the 
Euripus,  while  Salganeus  was  occupied  by  the 
Achfleans  and  troops  of  Eumenes,  who  had  retired 
from  Chalcis ;  but  Menippus,  proceeding  to  besiege 
tlie  latter  place,  and  the  king  the  castle  of  the  Eu- 
ripus, their  opponents  gave  up  the  defence,  and 
left  Antiochus  in  possession  of  all  Euboea. 

From  these  circumstances,  compared  with  the 
distance  of  sixteen  stades,  which  Thucydides  has 
assigned  as  that  between  the  Hermaeum  and  My- 
calessus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Hermseum,  so 
called  we  may  suppose  from  a  temple  of  Mercury, 
stood  on  the  shore  between  Salganeus  and  the 
modem  bridge,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  ordi- 

^  Ante  Salganea  ad  Her-  tia  in  Euboeam  insulam  est. 
mseuni,  qua  transitus  ex  Boeo-      — Liv.  1.  35,  c.  50. 
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nary  place  of  passage  because  it  was  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  northern  or  principal  harbour  of  Chal- 
cis.  The  fortress  which  Livy  describes  by  the 
words  Euripi  castellum,  or  in  Euripo  castellum, 
or  simply  Euripus,  would  seem  from  this  designa- 
tion to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  small  castle 
on  the  rock  in  the  strait,  but  as  many  obvious  dif- 
ficulties would  arise  from  such  a  supposition,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  the  same  place  as  Cane- 
thus,  or  the  hill  of  Karababa. 

Having  quitted  the  ruins  of  Salganeus  at  10.30, 
I  begin,  in  eight  minutes,  to  ascend  the  cliffs 
which  now  border  the  shore,  and  soon  observe  the 
traces  of  chariot-wheels  in  the  rock.  At  10.42, 
the  road  continuing  to  follow  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs,  we  arrive  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  an  island  named  Gaidharo-nisi,  distant  half  a 
mile  from  the  coast,  and  which  is  a  mile  in  length 
from  north  to  south.  Upon  it  stands  a  square 
tower,  visible  from  Karababa,  but  not  from  the 
town  of  'Egripo ;  ten  minutes  farther  the  road  de- 
scends upon  the  sea-beach.  At  11.4  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a  thick  wall  near  the  beach,  parallel  to 
the  water's  edge.  Here  is  a  source  of  saltish 
water.  At  11.8  is  another  and  more  considerable 
saline  source,  where  are  the  ruins  of  some  mills. 
The  wall,  and  the  traces  of  wheels  in  the  rock,  are 
vestiges  of  that  road  from  Chalcis  to  Anthedon 
which  Dicsearchus  has  noticed,  though  his  descrip- 
tion is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  modem 
appearances,  for  he  represents  the  road  as  very 
smooth ;  instead  of  which  it  is  like  the  shore,  ex- 
tremely rugged  where  it  passes  over  the  rocks, 
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and  where  it  follows  the  beach  is  liable  to  interrup- 
tion from  the  overhanging  cliffs,  fragments  of 
which  often  break  off  in  such  quantity  as  to  render 
the  road  impassable.  Though  Dicaearchus  men- 
tions the  sources  of  water,  he  does  not  remark  that 
they  are  chiefly  saline ;  and  bis  description  of  the 
mountain  can  only  be  made  to  answer  to  Mount 
Khtypa  by  the  omission  of  the  word  ov)^,  for  this 
moimtain  is  lofty  as  well  as  steep  ^  At  11.12  the 
pass  terminates,  and  we  enter  on  a  slope  covered  with 
lentisk  and  holly-oak,  which  is  continued  quite  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  At  the  head  of  the 
slope,  and  just  under  the  steep  side  of  the  summit, 
stands  the  small  village  of  Lukisi,  towards  which 
I  proceed  after  leaving  at  11.15  the  road  to 
Larmes  branching  to  the  right,  and  passing  along 
the  foot  of  the  slope  near  the  sea.  At  11.25  an 
ancient  foundation  cut  out  of  the  rock  is  seen 
crossing  the  road ;  to  the  left  of  which,  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  road,  is  a  church  surrounded 
with  pumaria,  in  which  are  several  ancient  squared 
stones,  and  an  aghia  trapeza  formed  of  an  ancient 
sepulchral  stone  supported  by  part  of  a  column. 
On  the  stone,  which  has  a  simple  decoration  of 
sculpture,  is  the  name  Ka^KroSmpa,  in  letters  of  the 
best  times.  Leaving  this  place  at  11.40,  we  con- 
tinue to  ascend,  when  the  remains  of  another 
ancient  wall  occur  at   11.48,    and   at  11.53  we 

*  'E{  *AvdrfS6yoc  tig  Xahci^a  ^i  opoc  ohx  vi//i?Xov  /icv  exovaaf 

tnaZla  o.     Mc'xP*  ^^^  XaXyu"  6Xa£(rt  {avtrKiov  ?)  Be  koI  viatri 

yitog  oBog  vapa  tov  alyiaXov  irfiyaloig  KardppvTov,  —  Dica- 

Xtia  T€  Tcaoa  Ka\  fioXaxil,  r^  arcb.  fiiog  'EXXaSoci  p*  19. 
fUy  KaBijKOvaa  elg  BaXatrffaVf  rj 
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arrive  at  Lukisi.  Here  the  women,  (the  men  being 
all  at  work  in  the  fields),  having  brought  me  seve* 
ral  ancient  coins  which  have  been  found  in  plough- 
ing the  corn-fields  at  the  vaXata  x<^pa,  or  old  town, 
which  is  distant  a  mile  and  a  half  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  on  the  sea  side,  I  proceed  thither,  after 
dining,  and  find  considerable  remains  of  an  an- 
cient city. 


*v« 


1,1.  Are  traces  of  the  town  wall,  built  with  well 
squared  stones,  of  the  most  regular  kind  of  masonry. 
Its  termination  to  the  south-east  I  could  not  exactly 
trace  :  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city  seems  not  to 
have  been  more  than  2000  yards.  2.  An  acropolis 
situated  on  a  small  height  terminating  towards  the 
sea  in  cliffs  ;  on  the  brow  of  which  are  found  large 
pieces  of  the  ancient  wall ;  other  remains  of  the 
wall  are  seen  also  on  the  land  side  of  the  acropolis. 
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3.  Midway  between  the  wall 
of  the  town  and  the  crest  of 
the  height  of  the  acropolis  are 
some  cisterns  of  the  usual  form. 

4.  Part  of  the  platform  of 
a   public    building,    thirty-four 

yards  in  length,  founded  in  the  sea;  and  sup- 
ported on  that  side  by  quadrangular  projecting 
buttresses,  of  which  four  remain ;  there  was  an 
ascent  of  a  few  steps  from  the  sea  to  the  platform. 
The  port,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  building 
stood,  was  defended  from  the  open  sea  on  the  north 
by  5,  a  mole,  connected  with  the  northern  wall  of 
the  town,  and  built  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of 
rocks.  All  the  foundations  of  the  mole  still  re- 
main, and  it  was  probably  surmounted  with  a  wall, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  town  wall.  At  6, 
are  the  foundations  of  a  similar  work  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  extremity  of  which  approaches  so 
near  to  a  small  sandy  island  near  the  extremity  of 
the  greater  mole,  as  to  suggest  the  probability  that 
the  opening  was  occasionally  closed  by  a  chain,  by 
which  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  bay  became  a 
jcXcccrroc  Xifii^v,  or  closed  port ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  city  by  a  wall  branch- 
ing from  the  western  extremity  of  the  northern 
mole,  passing  behind  the  building  No.  4,  and  ter- 
minating, perhaps,  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  acro- 
polis. Strangers  arriving  by  sea  might  thus  have 
access  to  the  building,  which  was  probably  a  temple, 
without  being  admitted  into  the  town,  and  the  town 
might  resist  after  the  port  had  been  occupied  by 
an  enemy.     The  town  walls  were  defended  to  the 

VOL.   II.  T 
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west  by  the  ravine  of  a  torrent  flowing  firom  Mount 
Messapium. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  are  ruins 
of  Anthedon,  of  the  situation  of  which  we  have 
several  descriptions  in  ancient  history.  Accord- 
ing to  a  poet  quoted  by  AthensBus,  Anthedon 
stood  on  the  sea  coast,  opposite  to  Euboea,  not 
far  from  the  Euripus\  Strabo  places  it  on  the 
shore  between  Salganeus  and  Larymna  near  Mount 
Messapium ',  Pausanias  describes  it  as  a  maritime 
city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Messapium  to  the  left  of 
the  Euripus  ',  and  Dicaearchus  as  a  small  town  on 
the  Euboic  sea,  distant  seventy  stades  from  Chal- 
cis  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  from  Thebes^. 
The  soil  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Khtypa,  around 
Lukisiy  and  that  which  surrounds  the  Palea-khora, 
is,  as  Diceearchus  remarks  of  the  Anthedonia, 
much  better  adapted  to  vines  than  to  com,  though 
there  is  very  little  of  either  at  present.  He  adds, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  mariners,  ship- 
wrights, and  fishermen,  that  they  traded  in  fish, 
purple,  and  sponges,  and  that  they  had  an  agora 
surrounded  with  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  a  Sacred  Grove  of  the  Cabeiri, 
surrounding  a  temple  of  those  deities,  near  which 
was  another  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
and  containing  their  statues  in  white  marble.  On 
the  outside  of  the  walls,  on  the  land  side,  was  a 

*  ^AvQflZ^v  vvTiQ  kffrlv  kir\  irkEvp^ai  OaXao'^c 
'Avriov  £ir/3o/i7C  t^X'^^^  Evpliroio  ^odiav, 

Theolytus  ap.  Athen.  1.  7,  c.  12. 
•  Strabo,  p.  400.  404,  405.  *  Dicaearch.  (iio^  '^XKdhoQ, 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  22.  p.  17. 
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temple  of  Bacchus,  containing  his  statue  ;  and 
near  it  tombs  of  the  sons  of  Aloeus  and  Iphime- 
deia,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo.  On  the  sea  side 
there  was  a  place  called  **  the  leap  of  Glaucus '." 
"  It  was  from  the  Anthedonii,"  adds  the  Greek  tra- 
veller, **  that  Pindar  and  iEschylus  derived  their 
fables  of  Glaucus,  who  was  a  fisherman  of  Anthe- 
don,  converted  by  the  Anthedonii  into  a  marine 
deity,  predicting  futurity  and  delivering  oracular 
responses,  which  seafaring  men  still  believe'." 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  building  on  the  shore 
of  the  harbour  was  a  temple  of  Glaucus. 

As  to  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  near  Lukisi,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Nisa,  or  Isus,  of  Homer, 
which  latter  name  was  still  preserved  near  Anthe- 
don  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  may  have  stood  at 
Lukisi,  and  that  the  modem  name  may  preserve 
remains  of  the  ancient  in  its  two  last  syllabled. 

Opposite  to  Antliedon  on  the  coast  of  Euboea  is 
Politika,  from  whence  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward consists  for  seven  miles  of  lofty  cliffs,  termi- 
nating to  the  north  in  the  remarkable  peak  called 
Kandili.  The  distance  of  this  mountain  from  the 
site  of  Anthedon  corresponds  to  the  120  stades 
which  Strabo  assigns  as  the  interval  between  An- 
thedon and  a  lofty  mountain  on  which  there  was 
a  temple  of  Neptune  iEgeeus.  The  city  Mga&  no 
longer  existed  in  his  time,  but  it  stood  probably 
towards  Limni,  as  he  states  it  to  have  been  not 
far  from  Orohice  *,  now  Rovies. 

*  rXavJcov  wiihrifia.  cus. — V.  Athen.  ubi  sup. 

■  There  were  various  other  '  Strabo,  p.  405. 

versions  of  the  story  of  Glau- 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

BCEOTIA. 

From  Anthedon  to  the  Lake  Paralimni — Cross  Mount  Ptoum — 
Palea,  Temple  of  Apollo  Pioius — Kokkino — Lake  Copais  — 
Chasms  of  the  Cephissus — Line  of  ancient  Shafts  above  the 
subterraneous  River  —  Emissory — Valley  of  Larmes — Za- 
rymna,  upper  and  lower — Return  to  Kokkino — Kardhitza, 
Acrofphium — Inscriptions  — Athamantktm — Cop^ — Katavo- 
thra  of  Mount  Phicium — Ancient  Canal  between  the  Lakes 
Acrcephis  and  Hylice — Hyle — Senzina — Lake  Livadhi,  Hy^ 
lice — Return  to  Thebes — Schoenus — Eleon. 

I  HAD  intended  to  have  taken  the  road  along  the 
sea-side  to  Larmes,  and  thence  to  Martino,  but 
the  women  at  Lukisi  having  reported  it  imprac- 
ticabft,  I  proceed  by  the  Lake  Paralimni  to  Kok- 
kino. At  1.32  cross  the  foundations  of  the  town 
walls  of  AnthedoTiy  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  deep  dry  ravine  of  a  torrent  which  descends 
from  the  part  of  Mount  Khtypa,  above  Lukisi ;  on 
its  left  bank  are  some  foundations  of  an  ancient 
wall,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  bridge.  At  1.38, 
on  a  height  on  the  side  of  the  same  torrent  are  two 
ruined  churches,  and  the  remains  of  two  sepulchral 
receptacles  cut  in  the  rock.  From  thence,  after  a 
delay  of  4  minutes,  we  continue  to  mount  the 
slope,  and  at  1.50  arrive  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
which  connects  Mount  Ptoum  with  the  lower 
heights  of  Messapium  about  Lukisi.  Here  are 
several  Hellenic  foundations,  belonging  probably 
to  works  for  the  defence  of  this  pass,  which  was 
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on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to  Thebes.  The 
ascent  on  either  side  is  easy,  and  the  ridge  is  not 
high,  but  it  opens  an  extensive  view  between  the 
mountains  Ptoum  and  HypatuSy  and  looks  down 
immediately  upon  the  lake  Parallmni,  otherwise 
called  the  lake  of  Moritzi.  It  is  observable  from 
hence,  that  the  length  of  this  lake  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  peaked  hill,  over  which  our  road  after- 
wards passes  towards  Kokkino,  that  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  of  Zagara  is  in  the  same  line, 
and  that  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  appears 
that  of  Faga.  After  a  loss  of  &  minutes  in  the 
descent,  we  arrive,  at  2.35,  opposite  to  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  then  leaving  it  on 
the  right,  follow  a  rugged  path  along  the  last  falls 
of  the  Messapian  ridges.  From  the  opposite  shore 
rises  the.  steep  naked  ridge  of  Mount  Ptouniy  of 
which  the  modem  name  in  this  part  is  Strutzina. 
To  the  northward  of  it  is  another  summit  of  the  same 
range,  called  Skroponeri  \  and  to  the  southward 
of  it  that  named  Palea ;  the  former  terminates  in  a 
peaked  cape  two  or  three  miles  beyond  Anthedon. 
Continuing  our  route  along  the  rooky  foot  of 
the  hills,  we  arrive  at  2.48  at  a  part  of  the  ancient 
road,  200  feet  long,  excavated  in  the  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  shallow  trench,  5  feet  9  inches  in  breadth. 
It  winds  in  descending  like  a  similar  road  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Helos  ^ ;  and  though  it  retains 
scarcely  any  of  those  marks  of  wheels  which  are 
generally  seen  on  the  remains  of  ancient  roads  in 

'  Such  appeared  to  me  to  be  bably  derived  jfrom  2icop7ri^(ii, 

the  vulgar  enunciation,  though  and  means  Scatterwater. 
MeletiuB  writes  Srpiiroycpi,  like         '  See  Travels  in  the  Morea, 

2icptirov.    But  the  name  is  pro-  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  part  of 
that  route  for  carriages  described  by  Dicaearchos, 
which  led  from  Anthedon  to  Thebes,  and  which 
was  160  stades  in  length.  Haying  remained  here 
6  minutes,  we  emerge  at  3.7  from  between  the 
Messajnan  hills  and  the  lake,  into  a  plain  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  small  rise  from  the  plain  of 
Thebes.  Moritzi  is  here  half  an  hour  on  our  left, 
hid  by  the  rising  ground.  At  3.30  other  small 
hills  border  the  lake :  at  3.35  there  are  traces  of 
ancient  walls  near  the  road,  and  at  3.45  we  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  on  a  low  rocky 
height  close  on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  founda- 
tions of  buildings  formed  of  very  large  stones,  and 
having  an  appearance  of  remote  antiquity.  There 
are  traces  also  of  an  ancient  wall  following  the 
foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  lake.  It  is  evidently 
the  site  of  a  Hellenic  town. 

From  the  head  of  the  lake  a  plain  begins, 
which,  widening  to  the  westward,  is  bounded  by 
a  mountain  branching  southward  from  Mount 
Palea,  and  terminating  in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Livadhi,  or  lake  of 
Senzina,  and  thus  separating  from  each  other  the 
basins  which  contain  the  two  lakes  with  their 
adjacent  plains. 

Having  left  the  ancient  site  by  the  lake  Para- 
liulni  at  3.56,  we  fall  into  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Talanda  by  Martino,  and  at  4.15  begin  to 
ascend  the  separating  ridge  above-mentioned, 
which  is  very  rugged  :  at  4.40  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit, where  the  steep  rocks  of  Mount  Palea  are 
not  far  to  the  right,  while  on  the  left  we  look 
down  on  the  plain  and  lake  of  Senzina.     Before 
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U8  are  the  hills  above  Kardhitza  together  with  a 
part  of  the  lake  CephisMy  and  the  marshes  bor* 
daring  on  it:  beyond  these  appear  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  We  quit  this  spot  at  5,  and  keeping 
close  under  the  precipices  of  Mount  Palea,  wind 
round  them  to  the  right,  until  at  5.30  the  road 
passes  a  modem  fountain,  constructed  chiefly  of 
ancient  squared  stones,  mixed  with  stelae  and 
pedestals.  Here  stood  formerly  the  monastery  of 
Palea,  by  which  the  adjacent  summit  of  Mount 
Ptoum  is  still  known.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  some  Hellenic  ruins  once  exist- 
ing here  in  greater  quantity  than  at  present,  and 
which  may  have  given  to  the  monastery  the  ap- 
pellation of  v  Tlavayia  (ira  HuXaia,  or  ^'  Our  Lady 
at  the  Antiquities."  The  ruins  were  probably 
those  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptous,  or  Ptoius  \ 
famous  for  an  oracle  delivered  by  a  priestess,  who 
when  consulted  by  Mardonius,  replied  to  his  mes- 
senger, who  was  a  Carian,  in  his  own  language '. 
The.  oracle  belonged  to  the  Thebans,  and  ceased 
when  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Greats 

Kardhitza  is  now  about  half  an  hour  below  us 

^  The  epithet,  according  to  Themisto,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
Plutarch  (de  Orac.  defect.)  was  ported  hy  Apollodorus,  1.  1, 
derived  from  irr^<r<r(o,  because  c.  9. 

Latona  was  here  frightened  hy         '    Herodot.    1.  8,    c.   135. 

the    sudden    appearance  of  a  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  23. 
serpent ;   but  Pausanias,  who  '  irpo   Tfjg  'AKti/dy^pov    Ktil 

generally  inclines  to  the  heroic  MaKe^dvwy     kTriaTpareiag     Kai 

origin  of  names,  cites  the  poems  oXeOpov  tov  Briftalwy  fiavrtioy 

of  Asius  to  prove  that  Ptous  7iy  avrodi  dyj/tv^ig,  —  Pausan. 

was  the  son  of  Athamas,  by  Boeot.  c.  23. 
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on  the  left,  but  having  determined  before  proceed- 
ing thither  to  visit  the  subterraneous  discharge  of 
the  CephissfiSy  and  to  search  for  Larymna^  I  turn 
from  it  to  the  right,  descend  by  a  winding  course, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  rocky  summits  overhanging 
Kokkino,  and  then  leaving  to  the  left  the  road  to 
Martino,  turn  under  the  northern  side  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cliflFs,  and  arrive  at  Kokkino  at  6.8.  This 
is  a  village  of  thirty  houses,  which  as  usual,  in  this 
part  of  Greece,  consist  only  of  one  apartment,  serving 
both  for  a  stable  and  a  lodging  for  the  whole  family. 
The  people  are  of  Albanian  origin,  and  use  that 
language  among  themselves,  so  that  many  of  the 
women  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek  :  at  Mazi  and 
Lukisi  it  was  the  same.  The  owner  of  the  cottage 
in  which  I  lodge  is  said  to  possess  several  thousand 
goats  on  Mount  Ptourrij  but  dares  not  live  better 
than  the  other  people  of  the  village. 

Dec.  25. — After  having  visited,  this  morning, 
three  small  churches,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.E.  of  Kokkino,  where  the  village  formerly  stood, 
and  where  I  find  only  an  altar  with  an  ill-executed 
ornament  of  metopes  connected  by  festoons,  and 
a  few  other  trifling  remains  of  Hellenic  times, 
I  proceed  at  8.46  to  the  Katavothra  of  the  Cfe- 
phissus,  descending  the  rugged  hill  till  9,  when 
in  a  ravine  we  rejoin  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Martino,  which  we  quitted  yesterday  evening. 
Continue  descending,  and  pass  over  a  small  plain 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  lake  Copaisy  which  is 
cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kokkino,  but  in  the 
upper  portion  only,  on  account  of  the  inundations  to 
which  the  lower  part  is  subject.     The  lake  abounds 
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in  fish,  and  its  surface  is  now  covered  with  wild 
fowl,  but  the  peasants  reap  no  advantage  either 
from  the  one  or  the  other,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
catching  or  killing  them ;  the  people  of  Topolia, 
however,  enjoy  a  profitable  fishery  in  the  lake, 
and  sometimes  take,  especially  at  the  katavothra, 
great  quantities  of  those  Copaic  or  Cephissic  eels 
renowned  among  the  ancients^  for  their  bulk  and 
fatness,  and  which  Pausanias  commends  firom  his 
own  experience*.  At  9.18  we  arrive  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  then  ascending  the  rocky  foot  of 
Mount  Skroponeri  arrive  in  three  minutes  more  at 
a  great  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock 
eighty  feet  high.  It  is  the  entrance  of  a  low,  dark, 
subterraneous  passage,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
yards  long,  through  which  a  part  of  the  river  or 
current  of  the  lake  slowly  flows,  and  rejoins  the 
rest  of  the  river  very  near  the  entrance  of  the 
south-easternmost  of  the  katavothra '.  In  summer 
this  cavern,  or  false  katavothra,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  dry,  and  there  is  a  passage  through  it 
on  foot ;  but  at  present  it  is  the  resort  of  a  mul- 
titude of  fishes. 

The  south-eastern  katavothra  resembles  the  ca- 
vern in  outward  appearance,  being  an  aperture  at 
the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  equal  altitude. 
But  there  is  much  more  water  here :  the  stream 
which  enters  is  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  four  or 

^  Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  880.  elaly  ilSivrai. — Pausan.  Boeot. 

et  in  pi.  al.     Archestrat  ap.  c.  24. 

Athen.  1.  7,   c.  13.      J.  Poll.  *    ra    KaTafiSOpa, Hel- 

1.  6,  c.  10.  lenice  (idpadpuy  ^fKiyyeci  vto- 

*  ai  hi  lyxiXetg  ahr6di  koI  ydfioi,  xdafiara, 
fuyiOti   fAiyiarati    ical    iffdUiv 
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five  feet  deep,  and  now  entirely  fills  and  conceals 
the  opening,  which  in  summer  is  exposed.  Now 
that  the  lake  extends  as  far  as  Topolia  and  fills  all 
this  part  of  the  basin,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  river  from  the  inundation,  unless  from  some 
favourable  position  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
especially  as  the  current  flows  not  more  rapidly 
than  a  yard  in  a  minute,  and  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  depth  or  colour  of  the  water 
in  any  part  of  this  inner  bay,  which  is  divided 
from  the  main  body  of  the  lake  of  CoptB  by  a  pro- 
jecting point  under  Kokkino,  concealing  Topolia 
from  the  katavothra.  I  now  ride  over  the  rocky 
foot  of  the  mountain  near  the  lake,  and  in  twelve 
minutes  arrive  at  a  second  katavothra,  situated 
like  the  first  at  the  end  of  an  inlet  of  the  lake  ter- 
minating in  a  perpendicular  cliff,  but  much  smaller 
both  in  the  size  of  the  stream  and  in  the  height  of 
the  cliff,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet.  The 
stream  flows  rapidly  into  the  cavern,  and  there  is 
a  bank  of  loose  stones  across  it,  intended  for  catch- 
ing fish  when  the  water  is  low.  In  summer  the 
inlet  is  quite  dry,  and  often  the  river  itself :  all  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  lake  is  then  converted  into  a 
pasture,  with  cattle  grazing  on  it.  Two  minutes 
beyond  the  second  katavothra  is  a  third,  at  the  foot 
of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fifty  feet ;  here  the  course 
of  the  river  is  well  marked,  having  sand-banks  on 
either  side,  and  a  broad  stream  running  into  the 
cavern.  From  hence,  after  riding  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  along  the  lake  northward,  in  search  of 
other  subterraneous  entrances,  without  finding  any, 
I  return  to  the  third  katavothra  and  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  emissory  of  the  river  in  the  valley  of 
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Larmes.  For  ten  minutes  the  road  mounts  a  stony 
hollow  between  low  hills  of  the  same  description, 
after  whioh  the  same  vale  is  continued  with  a  de- 
scending surface.  The  CqphissiLs  pursues  its  sub* 
terraneous  course  in  the  same  direction,  as  appears 
by  a  line  of  quadrangular  shafts  or  perpendicular 
excavations  in  the  rock,  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  subterraneous  channel  when 
by  some  accident  it  had  been  obstructed,  and  had 
thereby  submerged,  or  endangered,  a  great  part  of 
the  fertile  plain  which  extends  to  the  sites  of  AcrtB- 
phium,  HaliartuSy  Tilphassium  and  Orchotnenus. 
The  first  shaft  is  at  two  minutes'  distance  from  the 
third  katavothra.  It  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
square,  entirely  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  is 
filled  with  stones  and  earth  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top.  The  second  shaft,  which  is  three  minutes 
farther,  is  clear  to  the  depth  of  forty-five  feet.  The 
third  shaft  is  at  three  minutes'  distance  from  the 
last,  and  is  filled  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The 
mouths  of  many  of  these  shafts  are  concealed  by 
the  bushes  of  lentisk  and  purndri  which  cover  the 
valley,  but  they  are  easily  traced  by  means  of  the 
mounds  of  earth  and  broken  stones  around  them, 
which  were  formed  probably  when  the  wells  were 
excavated.  Their  obstruction  has  obviously  been 
caused  by  their  all  lying,  more  or  less,  in  the 
course  of  the  waters  down  the  valley.  The  fourth 
shaft  is  one  minute  beyond  the  third,  and  not  less 
than  ninety  feet  in  depth,  with  stones  and  earth  at 
the  bottom,  like  the  others*  It  diminishes  gra- 
dually downwards,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  by  a 
succession  of  ledges.  The  second  is  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  are  probably  several  of 
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those  which  are  filled.  All  are  cut  entirely  through 
the  rock  :  some  have  small  steps  on  either  side  of 
one  of  the  angles.  The  fifth  shaft  is  one  minute 
beyond  the  fourth,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  the 
earth  and  stones  washed  into  it  from  the  hills  on 
either  side.  Its  situation,  however,  is  ascertained 
by  the  mounds  around  the  hollow,  and  we  may 
infer,  from  the  height  and  extent  of  the  mounds, 
that  this  shaft  must  have  been  the  deepest  of  all. 
Here  in  &ct  the  valley  is  highest,  and  from  hence 
the  ground  descends  all  the  way  to  the  vale  of  the 
lower  Cepkissus.  The  elevation  I  should  conceive  to 
be  at  the  utmost  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  The  sixth  shaft  is  at  the  same 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fifth, 
that  the  fifth  is  from  the  fourth  :  and,  like  the  fifth, 
it  is  quite  filled.  The  seventh  is  in  an  exact  line 
with  those  preceding,  but  as  the  valley  here  takes 
a  turn  to  the  left,  this  shaft  is  on  the  rocky  foot  of 
the  mountain,  instead  of  being  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  vale.  The  engineers  who  undertook,  by 
means  of  these  shafts,  to  clear  the  subterraneous 
channel  of  the  river,  naturally  proceeded  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  stream  would  run  direct  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  entrance  towards  the  issue,  and 
hence  without  regarding  the  nature  of  the  ground 
above,  they  proceeded  to  excavate  the  seventh  shaft 
in  the  same  line  with  those  preceding  it.  In  form- 
ing it  they  probably  discovered  that  the  subterra- 
neous channel  does  not  follow  the  straight  line,  but 
conforms  to  the  structure  of  the  ground  on  the  sur- 
face, turning  in  the  direction  of  a  ravine  to  the  left ; 
they  continued,  therefore,  their  work  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  eighth  shaft,  which  is  found  in  a  point 
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forming  an  angle  to  the  left  of  the  former  line,  at 
the  usual  distance  from  the  seventh,  but  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ravine,  which  is  here  closely  con- 
fined by  the  adjoining  rocky  hills,  and  descends 
rapidly.  The  seventh  shaft  is  twenty  feet  deep, 
the  eighth,  much  ruined,  about  forty-five  ;  between 
them  to  the  right,  in  a  little  level  which  occupies 
the  comer  at  the  turn  of  the  valley,  are  foundations 
of  an  oblong  building,  of  large  rough  stones.  The 
ninth  shaft,  which  is  seventy  or  eighty  feet  deep, 
occurs  at  the  usual  distance ;  the  tenth  at  the  same 
distance,  has  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  eleventh 
at  a  like  distance,  is  something  less  deep  than  the 
ninth.  The  twelfth  at  a  like  distance,  is  about  as 
deep  as  the  ninth.  The  thirteenth  at  an  equal 
distance,  has  the  same  depth  as  the  last.  Here 
ends  the  ravine,  which  now  opens  upon  a  rugged 
slope,  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  lower 
CephissuSj  which  lies  to  the  right,  and  is  hid 
firom  view  by  a  rugged  point  projecting  from  the 
ridge  of  Skroponeri.  The  line  of  the  shafts  here 
changes  its  direction  towards  the  right,  and  three 
more  are  found  on  the  slope  above  mentioned,  in  a 
direction  bending  towards  the  rocky  point.  The 
distances  between  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth,  are  about  double  the  former 
intervals.  Their  depth  is  about  ten  feet.  At  the 
fifteenth  the  valley  widens,  and  the  road  to  Larmes 
continues  to  follow  the  slope  leaving  the  rocky 
point  to  the  left,  and  entering  the  lower  valley  just 
at  the  place  where  the  river  issues. 

Its  position  relatively  to  the  sixteenth  shaft,  in- 
dicates the  direction  of  the  subterraneous  current 
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under  the  rocky  hilL  The  river  emei^es  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  about  thirty  feet  high,  in  many 
small  streams,  which  immediately  unite  and  form 
a  river  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four 
deep,  flowing  with  great  rapidity  down  the  vale. 
The  road  follows  its  right  bank  for  sixteen  minutes, 
then  crosses,  on  the  same  side,  a  rooky  projection 
of  Mount  Skropon^ri,  which  is  divided  only  by  the 
river  from  an  equally  abrupt  termination  of  the 
mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale,  and  in 
ten  minutes  descends  to  a  large  old  church,  and  the 
mills  of  Larmes,  which  are  turned  by  a  canal  de- 
rived from  the  river.  Where  we  crossed  the 
height,  the  river  is  precipitated  over  the  rocks  for 
a  short  distance  with  great  rapidity.  In  very  dry 
summers  it  entirely  fails,  when  the  mills  are  scan- 
tily supplied  by  a  fountain,  which  issues  from  a 
rock  on  the  right  side  of  the  rapid.  From  the  mills 
to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  river  joins  the 
sea,  the  distance  is  thirteen  minutes,  the  stream 
winding  with  rapidity  through  a  small  plain  culti- 
vated with  cotton.  The  fall  of  the  river  through 
the  subterraneous  channel  over  the  cataract,  and 
along  the  two  valleys,  can  hardly  amount  to  more 
than  a  perpendicular  of  fifty  feet. 

In  the  valley  above  the  cataract  the  river  flows 
through  a  thick  copse  of  agnus-castus,  and  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  water-cresses.  In  the 
lower  valley  it  is  bordered  with  reeds  and  myrtles. 
A  steep  peaked  mountain  rises  on  the  left  of  the 
river's  mouth,  behind  which  are  the  villages  of 
Martino  and  Malesina  :  the  latter  towards  the  sea, 
Martino  more  inland.     At  about  an  hour  and  a 
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quarter  beyond  Martino  is  Proskynd,  upon  the 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  bay  of  OptiSy  and  which  I  suppose  to 
be  the  Platanus,  or  Platanius,  of  Pausanias.  Be- 
tween Martino  and  Proskyna,  not  far  from  the 
latter,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city :  probably 
Carseia. 

The  ruins  of  Larymna  are  situated  on  a  level 
covered  with  bushes,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Larmes,  ten  minutes  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Cephissus.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  less  than 
a  mile.  The  annexed  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  remains  still  existing. 

LARYMNA. 


.  Is  a  small  port,  anciently  closed  in  the  manner  here  desorihed. 
2.  The  town  waU,  traceable  all  around.  3.  Another  wall 
along  the  sea,  likewise  traceable.  4.  A  mole,  in  the  sea.  5.  Va- 
rious ancient  foundations  in  the  town  and  acropolis.  6.  A 
Sorus.  7.  Glyfonero,  or  Salt  Source.  8.  An  oblong  founda- 
tion of  an  ancient  building. 
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The  wallSy  which  in  one  place  are  extant  to  near 
half  their  height,  are  of  a  red  soft  stone,  very  much 
corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and  in  some  places  are 
constructed  of  rough  masses.  The  sorus  is  high, 
with  comparison  to  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
stands  in  its  original  place  upon  the  rocks :  there 
was  an  inscription  upon  it,  and  some  ornaments  of 
sculpture,  which  are  now  quite  defaced.  The  Gly- 
fonero  is  a  small  deep  pool  of  water,  impregnated 
with  salt,  and.  is  considered  by  the  peasants  an 
ayiovipiy  or  sacred  water,  because  it  is  cathartic. 
Meletius,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  lake  Anchoe 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  states,  that  in  his  time  per- 
sons resorted  to  the  place  in  spring  and  autumn  to 
drink  of  the  water,  and  to  some  of  those,  he  adds, 
who  drank  too  much,  it  proved  fatal.  This  coast, 
as  well  as  Euhoea,  abounds  in  salt  springs,  and 
Hahs  perhaps  derived  its  name  from  similar 
sources  near  it.  Some  ruins  like  those  of  Xa- 
rymna  are  said  to  exist  at  a  church  of  St.  John 
Theologus,  near  the  cape  which  projects  to  the 
northward,  beyond  Malesina  and  Proskyna.  They 
are  probably  remains  of  HaUe. 

Upon  the  projection  of  Skroponeri,  which  sepa- 
rates the  upper  from  the  lower  valley  of  Larmes,  I 
observed  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls  sur- 
rounding a  height  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road.  These  seem  to  have  been  merely  the  remains 
of  a  small  dependent  fortress,  commanding  the 
pass  which  led  to  the  town. 

On  the  rocks  above  the  issue  of  the  Cephissusj 
the  road  from  Kokkino  to  Larmes  is  crossed  by 
that  from  Lukisi  to  Martino.  The  latter,  as  I  am 
now  informed,  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  women 
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of  IJuiisij  for  some  reasons  of  their  own,  thought 
proper  to  represent  it.  From  Lukisi  it  crosses  the 
mountain  which  borders  the  valley  of  Anthedon  to 
the  west,  and  descends  upon  a  vale  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Skroponeri,  where  are  some  copious 
sources  issuing  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
and  flowing  into  it.  From  thence  the  road  crosses 
Mount  Skroponeri  to  the  vale  of  Larmes.  The  dis- 
tance from  Lukisi  to  Larmes  is  reckoned  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

Although  the  name  Larmes,  or  Lames,  which  is 
applied  as  well  to  the  ruins  just  described  as  to  the 
adjacent  bay  and  valley,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
ruins  are  those  of  Larymnay  yet,  as  Strabo  men- 
tions two  towns  of  that  name,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  to  which  of  them  these  remains  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. He  observes,  that  the  Cephissus  broke 
forth  from  its  subterraneous  channel  at  the  Upper 
Larymna,  and  joined  the  sea  at  the  Lower  La- 
rymna;  that  Upper  Larymna  had  belonged  to 
Locris  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  Lower  or  Boeo- 
tian Larymna  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  place  where 
the  river  issued  at  Upper  Larymna  was  called 
Anchoe,  and  that  there  was  a  lake  of  the  same 
name'  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  was  the  same  as  that  lake  at 

■  Merd  It  SoXyavea  *AyOi;-  clra     cjippiy^cv   (Cephissus) 

liiv £1^1  fjUyroi  srt  tic  r^v  titi^dvttay   Kord    Aa- 

TTpoUvTi  fiiKpov   ToXlx^ai    Svo  pvfiyay  rfic  AoKpiioc  n)v  &vu 

tS>v  Boiw&Vf  Adpvfiyd  rtf  trap  (•fol  ydp  kripa  ioriv  &Q  tWofuv 

f^y  b  Kfififfffog  UBl^wai  KoX  in  twl  r^  daXdrqi  i  BoiktnaK^  ^ 

itriKtiya    'AXai    Ofi^yvfioi  role  irpoeiOtaay    oi    'Pw/iaToi     ri^y 

'Arrcicoic   Brifioif.  —  Strabo,   p.  fivw).     KaXtlrai    5'    6     TdvoQ 

404,  405.  'Ayx<J«|*     wt     ^s     Ka\    X//4v»| 
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Larymna,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  a  Xi^iviy 
ay^i^BiiQf  or  a  lake  profound  at  the  very  margin  ^ 
At  Larmes,  however,  there  is  nothing  resembling 
a  lake,  except  the  small  pool  or  source  of  salt  water 
near  the  ancient  walls,  which  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  Pausanias  could  not  have  alluded  to  Larmes 
in  describing  Larymna,  the  more  so  as  the  words 
vrcp/3oXovra>v  ro  opoc  to  Htwovj  which  he  employs 
in  alluding  to  the  road  from  Acraephium  to  Larymna, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  crossed  not  merely 
the  low  ridge  between  the  Katavothra  and  the 
emissory,  but  a  part  of  Mount  Skroponeri  itself, 
and  that  he  really  did  so  is  the  more  probable 
from  his  having  made  no  mention  of  the  lake 
Capais  on  this  occasion,  or  of  the  subterraneous 
channel  of  the  Cephissus^  although  the  road  from 
Acreephium  to  Larymna,  supposing  his  Larymna  to 
have  been  at  Larmes,  could  not  but  have  followed 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  have  passed  both  by 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  subterraneous  stream. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  La- 
rymna of  Pausanias  was  not  the  town  which  stood 
at  Larmes,  but  another  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Skroponeri ;  that  the  BaBotiafij  or  Lower 
Lartftnnay  was  there  situated,  and  that  Larmes  was 
the  site  of  the  Upper ^  or  Locrian  Larymna.  I  can* 
not  affirm,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  lake  correspond- 
ing to  the  Anchae  in  the  vale  of  Skroponeri  * ;  nor  if 

d/iwyvfwg,    hn'Evdiv   B*   fj^ri    6  Xlfiytj  Bi  m^itriy  itrrlv  ^yxifin^ 

Kri^i<ra6c  iicdldwtn  M  lify  6</-  O^c-— Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  28. 
Xarrav, — Strabo.  p.  406,  407.  '  Stuart,  in  his  notes  of  a 

*  'YfrepPaXdyraty  S^  to  opoc  ro  journey  in  this  part  of  Boeotia 

nr£k)y,  effrcKciriOaXao'ffiycBotw-  (printed  in  the  fourth  volume 

rwy  iroXtQ  Adpvfjiva of  his  Antiquities),  describes  a 
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that  were  the  site  of  the  L/mer  Larynma^  is  it  easy 
to  explain  how  either  of  them  could  have  belonged  to 
Locris,  all  the  snrrounding  districts  being  BoBotian; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Larymna  at 
Larmes  was  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  the  Locrian 
frontier.  It  seems  unaccountable  also,  that  Pau- 
sanias  should  have  omitted  to  notice  so  carious  an 
object,  both  natural  and  artificial^  as  the  Chasms 
of  the  Cephissus  and  its  shafts;  but  it  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  his  not  having  visited  the 
JLarynma  at  Larmes,  which  may  have  happened  be- 
cause it  had  been  abandoned,  soon  after  it  had  been 
annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  Lower  Larymna.  As 
to  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  been  correct  only  in 
saying,  that  the  Cephissus  emerged  near  the  Upper 
Larymna,  there  is  great  reason  for  believing  that 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  described 
places  confusedly,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and 
his  text,  perhaps,  may  be  partly  in  fault.  To  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  may  also  be  attri- 
buted his  assertion,  that  the  subterraneous  passage 
of  the  Cephissus  was  thirty  stades  in  length  ;  for, 
with  all  its  windings,  it  is  not  half  so  much. 

At  the  issue  of  the  CephismSj  in  the  upper  vale 
of  Larmes,  I  was  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  water  when  compared  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  that  which  enters  at  the  three  katavothra, 

lake  which  had  a  discharge  into  poneri  (apparently  a  village  of 

the   sea  hetween   the  hay   of  that  name),  so  that  his  lake 

Skroponeri  and  Lnkisi.     But  would  rather  seem  to  have  heen 

he  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  large  the  ParalunnL     On  the  other 

lake,  for  which  there  is  no  space  hand,  this  lake  certainly  has  no 

in  the  vale ;  and  describes  it  as  discharge  into  the  Euboic  frith 

an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  Skro-  unless  by  a  katavothra. 
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and  could  not  but  infer  that  one  of  the  streams,  at 
least,  has  a  different  issue.  The  two  northern 
katavothra  seem  too  near  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
to  the  commencement  of  the  line  of  shafts  on  the 
surface,  not  to  have  both  conducted  to  the  subter- 
raneous channel  below  those  shafts.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found,  therefore,  that  the  river  which 
issues  in  the  vale  of  Larmes,  and  which  is  about 
equal  in  volume  to  those  two  streams,  is  derived 
solely  from  them,  and  that  the  southern  katavothra, 
which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest 
of  the  two  northern,  has  a  different  discharge,  per- 
haps, at  the  sources  in  the  bay  of  Skroponeri.  This 
would  partly  justify  Strabo  in  saying,  that  the  Ce- 
phissus  flowed  into  the  sea  near  the  Lower  or  Boeo- 
tian Larymna. 

Having  taken  my  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Mills 
of  Larmes,  I  return  to  Kokkino,  following  the  same 
road  by  which  I  came,  with  the  exception  of  cross- 
ing the  rocky  height  from  near  the  issue  of  the 
river  directly  to  the  sixteenth  shaft,  and  without 
finding  any  other  shaft,  though  the  subterraneous 
stream  flows  probably  in  that  direction.  It  takes 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  mount  from  the  nearest 
katavothra  to  Kokkino,  where  we  arrive  at  sunset. 

The  only  passage  in  ancient  history  illustrative 
of  the  shafts  and  subterraneous  course  of  the 
Cephissus,  occurs  in  the  pages  of  Strabo  to  which 
a  reference  has  just  been  made.  After  describing 
the  river  as  entering  a  chasm  near  Copse,  the 
geographer  subjoins  that  one  Crates  of  Chalcis  ' 

^  Casaubon,  founding  his  text  of  p.  407  on  another  pas- 
conjecture  as  to  the  defective      sage  in  p.  700,  thought  that 
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had  been  employed  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  re- 
medy the  effects  of  an  obstruction  of  the  subterra* 
neous  channels  which  had  caused  the  submersion 
of  several  places  situated  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake :  and  that  he,  Strabo,  had  seen  the  report 
made  by  Crates  to  Alexander,  wherein  that  en- 
gineer stated  that  he  had  been  successful  in  draw- 
ing off  the  water  from  some  districts,  especially 
those  of  Eleusis  and  Athenee,  Boeotian  towns  on 
the  river  Triton  \  when  dissensions  among  the 
Boeotians  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  Although  one 
of  the  operations  of  Crates  was  to  make  an  embank- 
ment *  near  Athenee,  it  is  evident  that  his  principal 
means  of  desiccation  were  derived  from  the  clear- 
ing of  the  subterraneous  channels  of  the  river,  and 
hence  we  might  be  justified  in  the  inference  that 
the  existing  wells  were  the  work  of  Crates ;  there 
are  strong  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that 
they  are  more  ancient,  and  that  Crates  only  re- 
paired or  cleared  them.  It  is  obvious  that  all  val- 
leys so  inclosed  as  to  admit  of  a  passage  to  the 
running  waters  only  through  the  surrounding 
mountains  cannot  but  be  liable  to  occasional  inun^ 
dations  from  the  obstruction  of  the  subterraneous 

Grorgushad  been  the  name  of  ticedby  Diogenes  Laertius,  (1.4, 

the  engineer ;  but  it  is  clearly  c.  23.)  as  a  rafpotpv^oc  'AXcf- 

proved  from  Stephanus  to  have  drBp^  vvvuty. — V.  Geographie 

been  Crates ;  for  in  speaking  de  Strabon.  tome  3.  eclairc.  26. 

of  Athense  of  Boeotia,  he  says,  ^  Pausan.     Boeot.     c.     24, 

j^  cjc  Ttic   \lfivric    apa<pay€i<ra  mentions    the    destruction    of 

fiera  to  irp^rtpov  iwiKXvtrOfirai  these  two  places  by  an  inun- 

rffc  Ktaxat^c  Srt  Kpariyc  avn^v  dation. 

hird^pivatv,        Stephan.     in  '    lurd^ptvifiv.       V.    Ste- 

'AO^f^at.  The  same  Crates  is  no-  phan.  ubi  sup. 
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channels.     Ancient  history  records  the  occmrence 
of  inundations,  thus  caused,  in  the  valleys  of  Stym- 
phalus  and  Phenens  \  where  such  is  the  height  of 
the  mountains  that  the  incouTenience  can  only  be 
remedied  by  nature  herself.     But  the  chasmaia  of 
the  Cephissus  are  more  accessible,  and  allowed  of 
the  excavation  of  a  line  of  shafts,  by  mean»  of 
which  the  channel  of  the  river  might  not  only  be 
kept  clear  but  even  enlarged,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  extensive  drainage  of  the  plain.     Strabo  re- 
marks, with  reference  to  the  ancient  riches  of  the 
Orchomenii  attested  by  Homer,  that,  according  to 
a  Boeotian  tradition,  they  had  been  caused  by  the 
draining  and  subsequent  cultivation  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plain,  which  in  the  time  of  the  geogra- 
pher had  again  become  a  part  of  the  lake ',  and  is 
still  an  impracticable  swamp.     Now  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  period,  in  history,  to  which  that  great 
and  useful  undertaking  can  be  attributed  with  so 
much  probability  as  to  that,  when  all  Western 
Boeotia  was  united  under  the  Minyee  of  Orchome- 
nus.      To   that  age,   therefore,   rather  than  any 
other,  the  original  excavations  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, when  they  were  formed  perhaps  under  the 
direction  of  the  Orchomenian  princes  Trophonius 
and  Agamedes,  who,  by  their  mechanical  skill  in 
an  age  when  it  was  extremely  rare  in  Greece, 
attained  the  honours  of  divinity. 

^  Vide  Travels  in  the  Morea^  the  spring  of  1829  the  greater 

c.   26.     I  am  informed  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Pheneus 

the  obstruction  of  the  Ladon  was  under  water, 

has  lately  recurred,  so  that  in  '  Strabo,  p.  415. 
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Dec.  26. — This  morning  a  strong  north-wester 
sets  in  with  rain.  A  ride  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  carries  me  to  Kardhitza,  the  road  passing 
along  the  rugged  flanks  of  Mount  Ptaum.  Midway 
a  small  plain  lies  below  us  to  the  right,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  oppo* 
site  to  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Cephissus,  an  island  surrounded  by  cliffs,  the 
summit  of  which  is  incircled  by  the  remains  of  a 
Hellenic  wall.  In  the  inclosed  space,  as  I  am 
told  by  some  peasants  who  have  been  there,  are 
some  foundations  of  buildings,  but  no  columns. 
It  seems  to  have  been  some  small  town  to  which 
the  little  plain  just  mentioned  may  have  apper- 
tained, together  with. that  which  is  now  an  inunda- 
tion surrounding  the  island,  but  which  in  summer 
may  be  valuable  land  either  for  grain  or  pasture. 
At  Kardhitza  I  find  ample  employment  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  examining  the  adjacent  ruins,  which 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  Acraephium,  and  in  copy- 
ing inscriptions,  of  which  there  is  a  large  collection 
in  an  old  church  of  St.  George,  standing  within 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

Dec.  27. — The  longest  of  the  inscriptions  has 
required  a  continued  labour  of  six  hours,  the  let- 
ters being  small,  and  in  some  places  much  de- 
faced ;  and  the  stone  which  is  in  the  wall  of  the 
church  on  the  outside,  on  a  level  with  the  earth, 
being  so  placed  that  the  lines  are  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  whence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  them  without  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  monument  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citi- 
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zeDS  of  this  place  named  Epaminondad,  son  of 
Epaminondas^  After  recording  some  of  his 
former  services  to  his  native  city,  one  of  which 
was  the  reparation,  at  an  expence  of  6000  denaria, 
of  a  mound  twelve  stades  in  length,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  plain  of  Acroephium 
irom  the  inundations  to  which  it  is  subject  from  the 
lake,  the  inscription  proceeds  as  follows  :  '^  A  lega- 
tion having  been  required  to  the  Young  Augustus, 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  and  Pan- 
hellenes  at  Argos,  and  many  illustrious  and  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Boeotian  cities  having  met  together 
and  refused  and  appealed  to  him,  he  extending 
his  magnanimity  to  the  whole  nation  of  Boeotians, 
and  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  his  private 
interests,  most  readily  accepted  the  charge  from 
the  nation  of  BcBOtians,  applying  the  strength  of 
his  mind  to  this  important  and  unpaid  legation. 
Whence,  having  become  admired  and  thought 
worthy  of  approbation,  he  was  honoured  by  the 
Panhellenes,  as  they  testified  in  the  letter  sent  by 
ihem  to  our  city.  Having  concluded  the  legation 
together  with  the  other  nations,  and  brought  back 
the  answer  from  .  .  .  ,  he  was  honoured,  to- 
gether with  his  co-legates ;  and  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Pambceoti,  mindful  of  his  spontaneous 


^  As  I  have  already  pub-  I  liave  thought  it  sufficient  to 

lished  this  inscription  in  the  insert  the  text  in  the  cursive 

Museum    Criticum,    and    M.  character  at  the  end  of  tliis 

Boeckh  has  given  it  a  pkce  volume, 
in  his  Corpus  Inscriptionuro, 
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liberality  and  benevolence,  decreed  to  him  the 
honours  due,  and  made  a  communication  of  the 

act  to  our  city He 

excelled  in   greatness    of    mind   and   virtue   all 

his   love   of    glory   and 

goodness  by  successive  entertainments,  being  thus 
held  to  be  the  greatest  of  patriots  and  benefactors. 
And  when  the  games  called  the  Ptoia  had  been 
omitted  for  thirty  years,  having  been  named  to 
preside  over  them,  he  most  readily  accepted  the 
office,  thinking  it  an  honour  to  renew  those  an- 
cient games,  the  great  Ptoia  and  Ceesareia,  and 
became  a  second  founder  of  them.  Having  taken 
the  direction  of  them,  he  forthwith  performed  the 
sacrifices  and  prophetic  offices  of  the  god,  enter- 
taining the  archons  and  assessors  five  times  every 
year  with  magnificent  suppers,  and  giving  a  dinner 
to  the  city  in  the  fifth  year,  without  a  single  omis- 
sion in  the  other  years  either  of  sacrifice  or  of  ex- 
pence.  And  when  the  games  occurred  in  the 
sixth  year,  he  made  a  distribution  for  the  approach- 
ing feast  to  all  the  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  alien  proprietors,  giving  to  each  man  a 
Cophinus  of  wheat  and  a  Hemina  of  wine,  and  re- 
ligiously executed  the  ceremonies  derived  from  our 
ancestors,  the  great  processions,  and  the  dance  of 
the  Syrta.  And  sacrificing  a  bull  to  the  gods  and 
the  Augusti,  he  omitted  neither  the  distribution  of 
meat,  nor  dinners,  nor  desserts,  nor  suppers,  enter- 
taining at  every  dinner  the  children  and  young 
slaves  of  the  cities  according  to  their  classes,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  thirtieth,  while  his  wife  Noticha 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  wives  of  the  citizens^  their 
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unmarried  daughters^  and  female  slaves.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  those  who  had  charge  of  the  tents 
or  of  the  decoration  of  the  festival,  but  he  gave 
them  a  dinner  apart  by  proclamation,  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  done,  being  desirous  that 
every  one  should  be  a  partaker  of  his  generosity. 
In  the  scenic  spectacles  he  treated  all  the  spec- 
tators and  persons  assembled  from  the  cities  with 
sweetmeats,  and  made  large  and  exquisite  cakes, 
so  that  his  munificence  became  celebrated  in  all 
the  surrounding  cities.  At  the  end  of  the  games, 
after  a  supper  given  to  the  whole  people,  recom- 
mencing his  expences,  he  made  a  distribution  of 
eleven  denaria  to  each  couch  of  three  persons,  and 
a  Ceramaeum  of  old  wine  and  six  denaria  to  defray 
the  remaining  expences  for  meat.  After  the  per- 
formance of  all  these  things,  as  he  descended  from 
the  temple  to  the  city,  all  the  citizens  met  him  in 
a  body,  in  order  to  show  him  every  kind  of  honour 
and  thankfulness;  and  he,  not  unmindful  of  his 
magnanimity,  sacrificing  in  the  city  a  bull  to 
Jupiter  the  Greatest,  moved  the  congregation  to 
gratitude.  Since  then  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  good 
and  magnanimous  and  patriotic  men  adorned  with 
becoming  honours  and  rewards;  it  has  seemed 
good  to  the  archons,  the  assessors,  and  the  people, 
to  bestow  praises  upon  the  aforesaid  Epaminon- 
das,  for  that  he  has  conducted  himself  towards  his 
native  city  with  assiduous  benevolence,  and  to- 
wards the  nation  of  Boeotians  with  magnanimity, 
and  has  conferred  honour  upon  his  native  city  by 
his  embassy.  And  to  honour  him  with  a  golden 
crown,  and  agood  full-length  painted  portrait-statue^ 
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and  that  all  succeeding  Agonothetse  shall  in 
the  games  to  be  directed  by  them  invite  him 
with  other  benefactors  to  the  first  seat,  in  order 
that,  from  these  results,  our 'city  may  appear 
grateful  to  its  benefactors,  and  that  many  others 
may  become  emulous  of  good  actions  thus  attested. 
Also  to  erect  images  or  statues  of  him,  one  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Ptoius,  the  other  in  the  agora  of 
the  city,  together  with  gilded  portrait-statues  of 
him,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  The  people 
and  the  council  (have  honoured)  Epaminondas, 
son  of  Epaminondas,  as  an  excellent  citizen  :  and 
to  place  a  copy  of  the  decree  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Ptoius,  and  another  in  the  agora  of  the 
city." 

The  mention  made  of  the  Caesarean  games,  and 
of  their  renewal,  implying  their  cessation  for  a 
considerable  time,  shows  that  the  monument  was 
not  of  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  worship  of  the  Augusti 
in  the  plural.  The  earliest  emperors  who  held 
that  rank  simultaneously  were  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  ;  but  the  words  Nfoc  2c/3o<Troc  desig- 
nating the  Young  Augustus,  who  presided  in  the 
council  of  the  Acheeans  and  Panhellenes  in  Argos, 
to  which  the  embassy  of  the  Boeotians  and  others 
was  sent,  seems  not  to  apply  so  well  to  Verus  as  to 
Commodus,  who  was  in  Greece  with  his  father 
on  their  return  from  the  East,  when  Aurelius  visited 
Athens,  in  the  year  176,  and  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  is  true  that  Commodus 
was  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augustus  until 
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the  following  year  ^  But  as,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  inscription,  the  embassy  occurred  before  the 
Ptoia,  and  consequently  some  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  monument,  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
after  such  an  interval  the  people  of  Acrsephium 
would  not  studiously  refuse  to  apply  the  title 
of  Augustus  to  Commodus,  because  he  had  not 
yet  received  it  at  the  period  referred  to,  espe- 
cially as  the  honour  became  the  greater  to  Epa- 
minondas,  and  as  Commodus  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
scription was  probably  sole  emperor.  The  next 
Young  Augustus,  to  whom  the  words  N^oc  ScjSacrroc 
may  be  applied,  was  Caracalla,  who  with  his 
father  Severus,  passed  through  Moesia  and  Pan- 
nonia  in  returning  from  the  East  in  the  year 
203  * :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  of  them 
having  been  in  Greece,  and  the  form  of  the  letters 
in  the  inscription  is  more  conformable  to  those  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  than  to  any  sub- 
sequent period.  The  2  and  E  are  still  angular. 
The  final  iota  of  the  dative  cases  is  constantly 
omitted,  but  this  omission  was  already  common  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  confusion  which  oc- 
curs in  the  use  of  i  and  h  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  form  of  the  letters,  and  may  perhaps  be  partly 
an  e£Fect  of  the  Boeotic  dialect.  Thus  ri/ui),  yivwv- 
rai  are  written  nifiri,  yicvoivrai,  while  hq,  xrp^r/Scfov, 
ii^foBug,  ra^HQj  Sciirvov,  fiaprvpuirOai,  are  written  iCy 
9rp€(rj3iav,  a^cdiOcC)  ra^cc,  Scirvov,  fAaprvpurOai, 

»  Dio.  1.  71,  c.  31.— I.  Ca-         •  Herodian.  1.  3,  c.  10. 
pitol.   in  Antonin,   Pbilos.  — 
Philost.  in  Adrian,  c.  4. 
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This  monument  is  a  good  example  of  the  vanity 
of  a  rich  Boeotian  Archon  in  those  times,  or  rather 
of  the  mean  flattery  of  his  fellow-citizens  paying 
homage  to  his  wealdi.  It  is  a  complete  specimen 
also,  of  the  pompous  inanity  and  wordy  feebleness 
of  the  language,  which  it  is  curious  to  compare 
with  some  Attic  inscriptions  of  about  the  same 
period,  when  Atticus  Herodes  was  the  arbiter  of 
taste  at  Athens,  and  when  amidst  an  abundance  of 
affectation,  there  still  remained  some  wit,  learning 
and  elegance  of  composition. 

There  are  two  other  marbles  in  the  walls  of-  the 
church,  bearing  inscriptions  not  much  shorter  than 
the  preceding ;  one  of  these  is  in  the  northern  wall, 
where  the  effect  of  its  exposure  to  this  aspect  has 
been  to  cover  it  with  moss.  As  very  little  of  it  could 
possibly  be  deciphered,  I  have  not  attempted  to  copy 
it.  The  other  forms  one  of  the  jambs  of  a  side  door, 
and  has  in  one  part  been  worn  smooth  ;  in  another 
place  the  letters  have  been  destroyed  by  the  stone 
having  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  latch. 
The  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  are 
much  defaced,  and  the  stone  is  so  placed  that  the 
letters  are  reversed,  but  I  can  perceive  that  men- 
tion is  again  made  of  the  embassy  of  Epaminondas, 
son  of  Epaminondas,  and  that  the  names  of  the 
Boeotians,  Locrians  and  Euboeans  occur,  being  pro- 
bably the  nations  whose  ambassadors,  according  to 
the  former  inscription,  accompanied  Epaminondas 
to  ArgOS.  The  words  avSpiavrcc>  fiiyaKoylfV^iaj  and 
ravpo0vr^<rac  also  occur  as  in  the  former,  but  the 
most  important  are  'Afc^ac^uaiv  apypvaiy  which  taken 
together  with  the  mention  of  tlie  temple  of  Apollo 
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Ptoius  in  the  other  inBcription,  and  compared  with 
the  situation  of  the  town  and  temple,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  can  leave  no 
question  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  Acrsephium  ^ 

Of  the  other  inscriptions  in  the  church  of  St. 
George,  the  most  curious  are  three  fi'agments  of 
catalogues  of  agonistic  victors,  all  which  probably 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  record  of  certain 
triennial  games  called  Soteria,  when  Theomnestus, 
son  of  Paramonus,  was  priest  of  Jupiter  Soter, 
and  when  the  Soteria  were  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  *^  after  the  war*,"  by  which,  as  the 
characters  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  Mith- 
radatic  war  is  probably  meant,  when  Bceotia  suf- 
fered severely.  Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Soteria,  or  of  Jupiter  Soter,  or  of  any  temple 
at  Acraephium,  except  that  of  Bacchus,  which  con- 
tained a  statue  of  the  god. 

Among  other  fragments  of  antiquity  in  the  church 
of  St.  George,  are  a  very  small  fluted  Doric  colunm 
with  sixteen  fiutings,  and  two  of  those  circular  pe- 

'  €Q  rov  Hr^ov  *Air6\XufyoQ  *AKpalfyiov 

ro  rifuyog.  rovro  be  ro  ipoy  tea-  Ktlrai  to  w6ki<rfia  Iv   opec  Tf 

Xecrat  fuy  IIrak)r,  itrrl  Be  0j|-  Hr^fti. — ^Pansan.  Boeot.  c.  23. 
fiaiktyt  Kurai  U  vvip  r^c  Koi-  "  'AvtIov  Apx^yros^  ayn^vode- 

iraUoQ     XifiyriQ     vpoc     ovpEi^  ro0v(roc)    JlorrXlov    KopyrfXioVf 

iLyxoTaruf  * AKpauf^lric  wSKioq, —  rov  UottXIov  viov  ....  picov» 

Herodot.  1,  8.  c.  185.  Ttjy  rpiririfpuiy  Xwrfpimy  npW' 

'YxipKeiTOi  U  TO  IlrJov  tov  (r«v)  dvo  rov  iroXifjLoVy  Uparev- 

TriyepiKov  veBiov  koX  r^c  Kwirat-  oyro^  Be  ro(y  Ai)oc  rov  ^uniipoc 

BoQ  Xifiync  vp^Q  'AKpaif^lf*  Gj|-  Qeofiyiiffrov  rov  Tlapafi6yov ,  oth 

fialwy  ^  Jk  to  re  fiayreloy  koX  kvUiav^    &c.  — V.    Inscr.    No. 

TO  opoQ*  TO  Be  *AKpal^ioy  nal  ahro  50,  5 1 . 
Kelrai  Iv  vjj/ei, — Strabo,  p.  413. 
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destals  smaller  above  than  below,  which  are  often 
found  in  Greek  churches,  sometimes  with  Ionic, 
but  more  commonly  with  Doric  capitals,  mouldings 
and  flutings.  They  were  probably,  as  I  have  before 
suggested  \  the  hypostates  of  the  jcpiyrii/oEc ',  or 
large  basins  which  were  used  in  the  temples  to 
contain  lustral  water,  and  which  having  been  gene- 
rally made  of  metal  have  disappeared,  while  their 
hypostates  of  stone  have  remained.  Altars  formed 
iu  the  shape  of  a  column  surmounted  with  a  square 
plinth,  are  not  uncommonly  found  also  in  the 
modem  churches,  where  they  sometimes  serve 
for  the  holy  table.  As  the  temples  were  generally 
converted  into  churches,  on  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  hypostates  and  altars  have  often 
remained  in  their  original  places,  while  the  temples 
themselves  may  have  totally  altered  their  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  successive  repairs  and  the 
change  in  their  destination. 

There  is  no  church  in  Greece  more  likely  to  have 
been   a  heathen  temple  than  this  of  Kardhitza, 


*  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  c.  25. — Athen.  1.  5,  c.  13.  Pau- 
1,  p.  498.  san.  Phocic.  c.  16. — Philost  in 

*  Pausanias  has  descrihed,  vit4Apoll.Tyan.l.6,c.2.)8eem8 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  not  to  have  been  exactly  the 
one  of  these  articles  of  the  fur-  same  kind  of  thing,  but  a  base  of 
niture  of  ancient  temples,  in  the  cup  itself,  separate  from  any 
the  following  words :  vvorrdrrfg  marble  hypobase  upon  which  it 
XiOav  Kol  Xovriipiov  iwl  r^  viro-  may  have  stood.  We  find  the 
ardrjfx^^^^^^'  (Phocic.  c.  26.)  three  parts  all  mentioned  in  a 
The€ir/ffrorocorlriroiepi|r^p«ovof  Latin  inscription  of  Gruter  (p. 
the  Sigeian  inscription,  as  well  48),  which  records  a  gift  to  Her- 
as  the  famous  iron  Inroicpiyri^pi-  cules  of  a  cratera  Argyro^Co- 
^coy^ofthevasededicatedbyHa-  rtnthia  with  a  basis  sua,  and 
lyattes  at  Delphi  (Herodot.  1.1.  a  hypobasis  marmarea. 
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standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  site. 
It  is  supported  within  by  columns  formed  of  pieces  of 
ancient  shafts,  put  together  without  much  harmoiny^ 
but  crowned  with  handsome  Ionic  capitals,  which 
as  well  as  the  portions  of  shafts,  belonged  probably 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Bacchus.  The  church 
has  a  dome,  and  the  most  modem  part  of  the 
patchwork  does  not  seem  to  be  later  than  the 
twelfth  century.  There  are  several  similar  churches 
in  Boeotia,  which  have  outlasted  many  of  later  date : 
particularly  those  more  recent  than  the  Turkish 
conquest,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  more  than  half 
a  century  old,  being  like  the  modern  houses,  built 
so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  longer. 

Thenameof  Acraephium  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  conspicuous  insulated  oKpa  or  summit  on  which 
the  town  was  built,  and  which  is  noticed  by  Strabo  ^ 
This  height  is  steep  and  rocky,  but  much  less  so 
on  the  northern  side  towards  Kardhitza,  than  in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  it  falls  to  a  plain  which 

'  The  termination  of  the  name  is  in  one  place 'AKpac^coK, 
word,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  in  another  'AKpai^/ac,  in  Hero- 
gentile»  vary  in  different  au-  dotus  it  is  'Axpai^/ii,  in  Livy 
thors.  In  the  lexicon  of  Ste-  Acraephia.  Stephanus  mentions 
phanus  it  is  'Aicpac^ca,  but  he  an  Acrsephieus,  son  of  Apollo, 
remarks  that  it  was  also  writ-  whowassupposedto  have  given 
ten  *Aicpai^iOF,  by  Pausanias  name  to  the  place.  This  was  pro- 
'AiTpa/^vcov,  and  by  Theopom-  bably  the  doctrine  of  the  people 
pus  ra  'Axpac^vca.  The  gentile  of  Acraephium,  but  Pausanias, 
was  *AKpa(^(a7o£,  or  'AKpalfioQf  thoughhegenerally  inclines  both 
or  *AKpalfytoQf  or 'AArpac^vcwnjc,  to  local  traditions,  and  to  heroic 
or  'AKpai^yuvQ.  It  is  curious  etymologies,  makes  no  mention 
that  the  orthography  derived  ofany  such  person.  Theneigh- 
from  the  inscription  differs  bouring  part  of  the  lake  was 
from  them  all, being 'Aicpai^ievc.  called  *Ai:pa/^ic  Xi/icFif.  (Ste- 
in  our  copies  of  Strabo   the  phan.  ibid. — Strabo,  p.  411.) 
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borders  a  bay  of  tbe  Lake  Copais,  and  separates 
the  lower  heights  of  Ptaum  from  those  of  Phidum. 
Between  it  and  an  extremity  of  Mount  Ptoum  to 
the  northward,  which  terminates  in  bare  and  rug- 
ged rocks  washed  by  the  lake,  is  the  opening  which 
I  have  before  noticed  as  conspicuous  from  many 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ancient 
walls  are  partly  of  the  polygonal,  and  partly  of  the 
third  kind  of  Hellenic  masonry.  They  are  best 
preserved  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  are  some 
niches  in  the  inside  of  the  wall,  six  or  eight  feet 
asunder,  and  just  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  stand 
within  them.  Their  purpose  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  niches  in  the  secret  gallery  of 
Tiryns,  namely  to  oppose  the  advance  of  an  adver- 
sary who  had  entered  the  passage.  There  are 
many  Hellenic  foundations  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  Kardhitza  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  it, 
but  nothing  sculptured  except  at  the  church.  Such 
an  advantageous  position  as  that  of  Acrsephium 
could  scarcely  have  been  unoccupied  in  early  ages ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  site  of 
one  of  the  Homeric  towns  of  Boeotia.  Some  critics 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  supposed  it  to  have  been  the 
Ame  of  the  poet ' ;  but  Ame,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  the  same  place  as  Cheeroneia, 
Peteon,  from  the  association  of  names  in  the  ca- 
talogue *,  is  that  which  may  be  attributed  to  it,  with 
the  greatest  probability, 

'  Strabo,  p.  413. 
*  OJ  ^  'EKei^v*  elxov,  <f^*  "YXiyv,  Kal  Uiritiya, 
*Chca\iriyf  Me^ccJva  r  kvKTifiivov  vroXUBpov. 

II.  /3.  V.  500. 
VOL.   II,  X 
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Four  roads  lead  from  Kardhitza  through  openiogs 
in  the  surrounding  mountains  :  1,  to  Topolia ;  2, 
its  continuation  to  Thebes ;  3,  to  Kokkino ;  and  4, 
through  the  chasm  already  mentioned,  into  the 
plain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  of  Acriephium, 
The  road  to  Topolia,  now  inundated,  crosses  the 
river  by  a  bridge,  leaving  the  fortified  island  a 
little  on  the  right.  The  indications  of  Strabo*, 
and  the  more  particular  description  of  Pausanias  ', 
leave  little  doubt  that  Topolia,  where  some  remains 
of  walls  and  some  inscribed  marbles  have  been 
found',  was  the  site  of  Cap^;  for  Capa^  like  To- 
polia, was  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  its  direc- 
tion from  Acrsephium  is  shown  by  the  narrative 
of  Pausanias  beyond  Copae,  to  have  been  towards 
Cyrtones,  Corseia,  and  the  river  Platanius,  which  is 
exactly  that  of  Topolia.  He  remarks,  that  between 
Acrsephium  and  the  lake  Cephissis,  otherwise  called 
Copais,  there  was  a  plain  named  Athamantium, 
from  its  having  been  anciently  inhabited  by  Atha- 
mas,  and  that  not  far  from  thence,  the  river  Cephis- 

'  Kwrtiy    .  .  .  irpoffapKTu>s  Bceot.  c.  24.      There  seems  to 

iiimiyi'irir^KvTraiitXifJtry,''^  be  something  wanting  in  the 

Strabo,  p.  410.  v.  et  406.  411*  latter  part  of  this  passage. 

■  'E£  ^Axpai^yiov  U  ioyrt  eir-  *  One  of  these,  in  the  Boeotic 

deiav  cir^  Xi/avi}v  ri^y  Kij^io-^t^a  dialect,  has  been  published  by 

(ol  3c  Kburatda  6yofia^ovin  n)v  the  Rev.   R.  Walpole,  in  his 

airr^v)  TtUoy  KoKovfuvov  e^riy  second  Collection  of  Memoirs, 

•ABaftAyrtoy   oiicfiffai  U  'Add-  &c.  p.  566. ;    where  the  very 

fiayra  ky  aWf  <^ffiy  eq  Se  r^v  incomplete    second    line    may 

XlfAyrfy  6  rt  worafioQ  6  Kq^io'^oc  be    restored    thus  :      TOIAE 

iKSl^wtriy,  iLpx6/JL€yos  ix  AiXcUac  ErPA^ANTOENOnAITAlS, 

rHy  ^tffcitfv,  Kol  ditt^rXcvtrarri  showing  the  document  to  be  a 

^c  K^irac'  Ktlyrai  Bi  al  Kwrac  conscription  of  hoplitse. 
9ro\c0/ca  M  rp  X/fit^. — Pausan. 
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sas  entered  the  lake,  across  which  there  was  a  navi- 
gation to  Copse,  a  small  town  containing  temples  of 
Ceres,  Bacchus  and  Sarapis.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  plain  Athamantinm  was  not  that  to  the 
southward  of  the  height  of  Kardhitza,  hut  that  in  the 
opposite  direction,  near  the  fortified  island,  which 
latter  may  have  heen  a  town  or  fortress  named 
Athamantium,  though  Pausanias,  perhaps  from  its 
having  been  a  ruin  in  his  time,  has  alluded  to  it 
only  as  the  former  residence  of  Athamas,  and  has 
described  the  plain  only.  The  hill  of  Topolia  re- 
sembles this  island,  as  well  in  its  degree  of  eleva- 
tk>n  as  in  its  rocky  margin,  and  is  itself  an  island 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  being  situated 
very  near  the  neighbouring  heights,  it  is  some- 
times a  promontory,  and  generally  presents  that 
appearance. 

The  distance  of  Palea  from  Kardhitza  agrees 
exactly  with  that  which  Pausanias  states  to 
have  been  the  interval  between  Acrsephium  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoius,  namely,  fifteen  stades  ; 
and  its  position  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading 
from  Acrsephium  to  Larymna  seems  equally  to  ac- 
cord with  his  words  ^  for  the  road  to  both  the 
Larymnee  could  not  but  have  followed  the  modem 
route  as  £Eir  as  Kokkino.  The  three  summits  Palea, 
Strutzina  and  Skroponeri,  each  well  defined,  and 
yet  forming  one  range  of  nearly  equal  altitude, 

*  T[poe\d6vTi  ^e  Airo  ri?c  wiJ-  'YircpjSoX^Jvrwv    ^£   to  opoc  ro 

Xcitfc  ^y  Be^i^  irivrt  irov  Ka\  BtKa  UriSoVf     iariy     itrl    Oa\d<r<rriQ 

oraBiovtf   Tov  *Avo\Kwy6Q  iari  Botwrwv    ir<JXic     Aapv/iFO.  — 

Ttni  Hrktw  ri  Upoy PauAan.  Boeot.  c.  23. 
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perfectly  illustrate  the  epithet  rpucapayovy  which 
AlcaBus  applied  to  Ptoum  K 

Taking  the  fourth  of  the  above-mentioned  roads, 
I  pass  in  13  minutes  from  the  church  of  St.  George 
through  the  chasm  into  the  plain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  hill  of  AcrcBpkium ;  in  10  more  arrive 
at  the  mountains  on  the  southern  side  of  the  plain, 
and  then  follow  the  margin  of  the  lake,  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  which  overhangs  it,  and 
where  scarcely  any  path  is  traceable,  sometimes 
passing  through  the  water,  sometimes  over  little 
green  levels  under  the  rocks.  At  the  end  of  27 
minutes  from  the  foot  of  the  chasm  of  Kardhitza, 
a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain  affords  from  its 
summit  a  good  view  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
lake  where  I  had  already  noticed  a  causeway  of 
stone,  crossing  the  mouth  of  that  bay  of  the  Cfe- 
phissisy  which  is  bordered  by  the  valley  of  Acrae- 
phium,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  lake  AcrsBphis. 
The  causeway  connected  the  foot  of  Mount  PMcium 
to  that  of  Mount  Ptoum^  and  although  defective  in 
many  places,  would  still  with  a  little  repair  be 
carriageable  all  the  way :  its  length  was  about  two 
miles.  A  similar  paved  road  may  be  traced  near  the 
island  of  AthamaSj  leading  from  the  bridge  of  the 
CephissuSy  towards  Topolia,  but  it  is  not  in  such 
good  preservation  as  the  former.  The  solid  con- 
struction of  these  causeways  leaves  little  doubt  that 
they  are  works  of  the  ancients,  and  which  seem  to 

*  Kat  TTore  rov  rpiKapavov  Urtifov  KevOfiwya  xariffx^^' 

Ap.  Strab.  p.  413. 
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have  been  kept  in  repair,  even  daring  the  Byzan- 
tine empire :  the  first  is  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  Acrsephiuniy  from  Haliartus,  not  far  from  the 
former  of  which  it  joined  the  other  causeway, 
which  was  in  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Cop8B.  It*  is  not  impossible  that  these  were 
the  works  upon  which  Epaminondas  of  Acree- 
phium  is  recorded  in  the  inscription  of  Kardhitza 
to  have  expended  6000  denaria,  in  which  case  it 
would  seem  that  Pausanias  visited  Acraephium 
before  the  repair,  since  he  speaks  only  of  a  navi- 
gation from  the  plain  of  Athamantium  to  Copse. 
In  fact,  this  will  agree  perfectly  with  the  date  of 
the  travels  of  Pausanias  in  Greece,  which  did  not 
extend  in  time  beyond  the  earliest  years  of  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Continuing  to  coast 
the  lake  for  eight  minutes,  and  having  passed  in 
one  place  through  deep  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  I  arrive  at  a  katavothra,  or  small  cavern, 
which  is  lower  than  the  present  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  and  into  which  a  slender  stream 
now  flows.  A  mile  farther  towards  Haliartus  is 
the  Cape  of  Mount  Phiciumj  at  which  the  cause- 
way leading  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptoum  begins. 
All  this  part  of  the  lake  produces  abundantly  a 
rush,  of  which  mats  are  made  at  Kardhitza  and 
other  villages  near  the  lake.  It  has  a  soft  round 
stem,  and  is  called  Papj^^ri,  the  name  by  which 
the  same  plant  is  known  at  loannina,  where  it  is 
equally  used  for  making  mats.  Many  other  kinds 
of  reeds  and  rushes  are  observable  in  the  lake,  but 
their  tops  only  are  now  visible  above  the  water. 
Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  have 
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I  seen  the  triangular  Cyperus  Papyrus,  of  which 
the  paper  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  was 
made. 

Strabo  remarks  that  the  whole  lake,  called  in 
his  time  Gopais,  but  which  Pindar  named  Ce- 
phissis,  had  anciently  separate  denominations, 
derived  from  the  adjacent  cities.  The  Haliartian 
marsh  is  the  more  distinguishable  from  those  of 
Orchomenus,  Acrsephium,  and  Copse,  because  the 
latter  are  formed  from  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Melas,  Cephissus^  Probatia,  Phalarus,  and 
Guralius,  whereas  the  marsh  of  Haliartus  is  caused 
by  the  rivers  which  descend  into  the  basin  near 
that  site,  and  which  appear  never  to  unite  with 
the  CepJdsms,  but  to  have  an  exit  through  Mount 
Phicium  by  katav6thra;  possibly  that  which  I 
visited  is  not  the  only  one.  In  summer  the  course 
of  the  streams  may  be  more  apparent  in  every 
part  of  the  Cq[)hi8sic  basin,  so  that  in  the  space 
which  is  now  a  continued  inundation,  distinguish- 
able only  by  a  greater  depth  of  water  in  some 
places,  there  may  be  several  separate  portions  of 
water  divided  from  each  other  by  firm  land,  ex- 
plaining the  several  denominations  of  Acrsephis, 
Copais,  Haliartia.  At  present  it  is  not  even  pos- 
sible to  say  decidedly  where  the  stream  which 
flows  into  the  katavothra  of  Mount  Pkhmm  origi- 
nates, but  most  probably  it  is  formed  from  the 
junction  of  some,  if  not  all,  the  rivulets  anciently 
called  Permessus,  Lophis,  Oplites,  Ocalea,  and 
perhaps  also  Tilphossa. 

Having  returned  along  the  margin  of  the  lake 
to  the  plain  of  Acraphiumy  I  follow  the  southern 
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side  of  that  plain,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  some  foundations  of  masonry  are 
observable  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  route,  as 
well  as  some  others  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
at  a  point  which  is  half  way  between  the  lake  and 
a  small  ridge  which  separates  this  plain  from  that 
which  borders  the  lake  of  S^nzina.  They  appear  to 
be  the  renmins  of  some  works  intended  to  defend 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  from  those  encroachments 
of  the  lake  of  Acrcephwm  which  now  prevent  all  the 
lower  part  of  it  from  being  cultivated.  The  founda- 
tions have  not  much  appearance  of  Hellenic  work, 
but  there  are  traces  of  a  canal  to  the  northward  of 
them  which  seem  to  be  of  those  times  :  here  also 
is  a  line  of  wells,  or  shafts,  some  in  the  bed,  and 
some  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  similar  to  those 
which  are  above  the  subterraneous  channel  of  the 
Cephissus.  I  say  the  direction,  because  the  hollow 
and  mounds  of  excavated  earth  on  either  side,  by 
which  the  former  existence  of  a  canal  may  be 
presumed,  have  been  in  some  places  obliterated 
by  the  plough,  or  have  disappeared  by  the  effects 
of  alluvion  in  the  parts  where  the  ground  is  most 
marshy.  The  canal  however  is  easily  traced  to 
the  ridge  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  which  it  seems 
to  have  entered  between  two  ranges  of  rock,  which 
my  guide  of  Kardhitza  calls  the  Vrakho\  The 
position  of  some  of  the  shafts  is  recognised  only 
by  small  hollows  and  surrounding  mounds,  at  equal 
distances ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  are  still  open, 
and,  like  those  of  the  subterraneous  channel  of 

'  6  /5paxoc. 
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the  CephissiiSy  are  reciangular  excavations  in  the 
rock, — not  square,  however,  like  them,  but  ob- 
long, and  having  their  long  sides  half  as  long 
again  as  those  of  the  CepMssian  wells.     I  observe 
that  one  of  them  widens  below  like  an  ancient 
cistern.      The  opening  at  the  Vrakho   makes   a 
turn  to  the  left,    almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  and  then  again  gradually 
to  the  right  until  it  enters  the  plain  of  Senzina,  at 
about  a  mile  from  that  village.     My  guide  sup- 
posed the  opening  at  the  Vrakho  to  be  artificial, 
but  though  the  sides  are  uniform,  and  the  breadth 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  canal,  or  50  feet, 
there  are  no  marks  of  art  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
great  length,  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  it, 
make  me  believe  it  to  be  natural ;  though  certainly 
very  conveniently  contrived  by  nature  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  a  canal.     The  bed  or  bottom  of 
the  Vrakho  is  below  the  present  level  of  the  lake 
Copaisy  and  a  line  of  hollows  is  traceable  along 
it,  forming  an  evident  continuation  of  those  in  the 
plain ;    but  the  hollows   only  are  apparent,    the 
shafts,  if  they  exist  being  entirely  buried.     I  was 
18  minutes  riding,  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot, 
from  the  south-western  comer  of  the  plain  where 
I  entered  it  from  the  katavothra,  to  the  opening 
of  the   Vrakho  near  the  centre   of  the  head   of 
the  plain.     Here  leaving  the  road  to  Senzina  to 
the    right,  I  continue  to  follow   the   hollow   be- 
tween the  rocks  for  12  minutes  before  I  enter  the 
plain  of  Senzina.     Although  the  hollow  is  in  one 
place  crossed  by  a  ridge,  vestiges  of  the  canal  are 
still  visible  as  far  as  the  plain,  where  it  is  again 
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crossed  by  a  ridge,  and  then  ceases  to  be  trace- 
able, the  Vrakho  at  the  same  place  falling  off  to 
the  right,  and  subsiding  into  the  plain. 

To  the  left  of  the  apparent  extremity  of  the 
canal  are  the  foundations  of  a  long  quadrangular 
building  of  large  squared  stones,  and  beyond  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  torrent,  a  height 
only  three  minutes  distant  from  the  entrance  into 
the  plain,  and  occupying  a  large  space  in  it. 
This  height  is  situated  midway  between  the  lake 
and  the  foot  of  Mount  Palea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  another  torrent.  On  its  summit  are 
the  remains  of  a  quadrangular  inclosure,  consist- 
ing of  walls  flanked  by  towers  and  constructed  of 
rough  masonry  and  small  stones ;  but  among  the 
foundations  of  which  are  some  large  hewn  masses 
in  the  Hellenic  style,  showing  that  the  ruins  which 
are  now  called  the  Paleokastro  occupy  a  Hellenic 
site.  It  was  probably  Hyle,  for  Homer  places 
Hyle  near  the  lake  Cephissis^,  and  Strabo  .de- 
scribes the  Hylice  as  a  lake  in  the  Thebaea,  which 
was  small  compared  with  the  Cephissis,  and  which 
was  supplied  from  the  latter  by  a  subterraneous 
communication  ^.  In  adding  that  it  was  situated 
between  Thebes  and  Anthedon,    he  was  not  so 

^  *Opi<rfiioy  aloXofAlrpijy 

"Oc  p'  iv*^\ri  vaiiffKe,  fxiya  irXovroio  /lc£/lci|\«^c, 
AifAvy  jceicXi/LccVoc  Kiy^io'cr/^c*  vap  Bi  oi  aXXot 
NaTov  Boiwro2,  fjLoXa  vloya  Bfifwy  e^oyreg. 

II.  E.  V.  707. 

*  'H  /jLey  (Krfi^t(r<rlQ)  kari  /u-  v7roy6fuay  frXtipovfiiyrj,  Keifiiyri 
y^Xri  Kal  oifK  ky  r^  Oiy/Safdi*  i^  furaiv  Orffiuy  ical  'AyOrii6yoc* 
U   CYXcJc^)   fwcpa^  kKeWey   BC     —Strabo,  p.  408. 
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correct,  and  seems  to  have  confounded  this  lake 
with  the  Paralimni.  Hyle  appears  from  Homer 
to  have  been  renowned  for  its  manufaicture  of 
those  Boeotian  shields,  which  became  the  com- 
monest type  of  the  coins  of  this  province,  for  the 
celebrated  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  was  made  by 
Tichiu8ofHyle\ 

Below  the  hill  o{Hyle  the  plain  suddenly  changes 
its  level,  all  to  the  northward  bordering  that  side 
of  the  lake,  being  very  little  above  the  water, 
while  that  at  the  western  end  towards  S^nzina  is 
much  higher*  Hyle  stands  in  a  line  between  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Faga  and  the  pass  of 
Palea  leading  to^  Kokkino,  in  a  line  between 
Kardhitza  and  Thebes,  and  in  a  line  also  drawn 
from  HaUartuB  through  the  long  diameter  of  the 
Paralimni,  or  lake  of  Moritzi,  and  the  pass  leading 
to  Antkedon.  I  mention  these  interlineations,  be- 
cause there  is  no  kind  of  geographical  observation 
so  convenient  or  infallible. 

It  takes  fourteen  minutes  to  ride  from  the  Pale6- 
kastro  to  Senzina,  which  is  a  small  village  on  a  rocky 
hill  connected  with  Mount  Phicium:  some  higher 
ridges  of  the  same  mountain  overhang  the  western 
extremity  of  the  lake,  where  at  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  Senzina  is  the  emissory  of  the 
subterraneous  stream  from  the  lake  Cephissis.   The 

*    Atac  ^  ^yyvOcv  ^\de  fipwv  crdicoc  ^vre  xvpyoy^ 
XaXiceov  cirra/3($e(ov,  6  ol  TvxfoQ  xafu  revx^v, 
^vror6fAb>y  o^'  ofpiorroc,  "YXp  € w  o«jc/a  vaitav* 
"Oc  oi  €iroirfff€y  mKOQ  ai6\ov  kirrafidtiov 
Tav^v  Carpc^ccav,  kirl  V  oyhiov  ^\u9e  x^Xkov* 

II.  H.  V.  219. 
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direct  distance  from  the  katavothra  is  about  two 
miles,  occupied  entirely  by  a  rocky  ridge,  advancing 
northward  from  the  Summit  of  Mount  Pkicium, 
and  throwing  out  a  branch  to  the  south-east,  which 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  emissory  continues 
to  border  the  lake,  and  then  becomes  a  low  ridge, 
separating  it  from  the  inundation  of  Pumari,  in 
the   Teneric  plain.     Further  on,  towards  Thebes, 
the  shore  again  becomes  steep  and  rocky.     The 
lake  is  named  Ldvadhi,  or  lake  of  Senzina.     It 
abounds  with  fish,  is  now  covered  with  wild  ducks, 
and  appears  to  be  deep,  as  might  be  presumed 
from  the  boldness  of  the  greater  part  of  its  shores. 
Its  depth,   abruptness  of  margin,  and  inferiority 
to  the   Cephissic  basin,  indicated  by  the   subter- 
raneous  river  flowing   into  it  from  the  HaUar- 
tian  marsh,   may  serve  to  explain  the  intention 
of  the  ancient  canal  in  the  plain  of  Acrcsphvam. 
Such  a  canal  might  obviously  have   been  useful 
in    draining  the  marshes   near  Acrsephiimi   and 
Haliartus,   with  very  little  risk  of  injury  to  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  HyKce,  the  shore  of  this 
lake  being   exposed   to   inundation  only  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  Senzina, 
where  it  might  be  protected  by  means  of  an  embank- 
ment of  no  great  extent.     Nature,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  shown  the  expediency  of  making  this  deep 
and  rocky  basin  a  recipient  of  superfluous  waters,  by 
directing  into  it  a  stream  through  Mount  Phiciuniy 
and  the  construction  of  the  ground  between  the 
lake  Hylice  and  the  shore  of  the  Cephissis  near 
AcrsBphium,  gives  great  facility  to  the  undertak- 
ing.    It  is  to  such  peculiarities  in  the  geological 
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construction  of  this  country,  that  the  creation  and 
development  of  Greek  ingenuity   may,  in  great 
measure,  be  attributed.     As  there  are  few  more 
powerful  stimulants  to  national  industry,  and  to  the 
exertion  which  leads  to  wealth  and  power,  than 
lands  subject  to  inundation,  such  lands  in  general 
being,  when  relieved  from  that  inconvenience,  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  of  any,  so  there  is  no 
country  more  abounding  in  these  motives  to  dili- 
gence and  invention  than  Greece.     From  its  in- 
tersecting mountains,  incased  valleys,  and  marshy 
levels,  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  maritime  forma- 
tion, and  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  sea-coast, 
ultimately  proceeded  all  the  features  of  the  national 
character,   and  the  eflfect  of  which  has  been    to 
render  the  study  of  their  history,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture, curious  and  instructive  beyond  that  of  all 
other  nations.     Even  now  the  same  causes  seem 
to  operate  in  rendering  the  Greeks,  degraded  as 
they  are,    industrious  beyond   any  other  people 
living  in  the  same  southern  latitude. 

If  the  canal  of  Acroephium  was  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Cephissis  into  the  Hylice, 
it  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  works  of  Crates, 
undertaken  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
as  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever 
finished,  this  would  agree  with  the  fact,  that  Crates 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intestine  quarrels  of  the  Boeotians. 
When  the  Thebans  were  restored  to  their  city  and 
recovered  their  authority,  they  might  not  be  very 
willing  to  promote  a  work  which  would  benefit  the 
people  of  AcrsBphium  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
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dependent  district  of  Hyle,  however  slightly  it 
might  injure  the  latter,  and  notwithstanding  that 
many  of  the  Thebans  had  been  indebted  tq  the 
hospitality  of  Acrsephium,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander^  Soon  afterwards  the  wars, 
of  which  Greece  became  the  field  and  victim,  with 
the  generally  increasing  poverty  of  the  country, 
were  causes  sufficient  to  prevent  the  undertaking 
from  ever  being  renewed. 

At  3  p.  M.  quitting  Senzina  for  Thebes,  we  de- 
scend into  the  lower  plain  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  at  3.11,  leaving  a  tower  standing  on 
a  rocky  promontory  in  the  lake,  half  a  mile  on  the 
right,  cross  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  where  a 
winter  rema  from  Mount  Palea  inundates  all  the 
level  ground  as  it  meets  the  water  of  the  lake, 
which  is  now  gradually  rising  :  at  3.25,  at  the  end 
of  the  plain,  we  mount  a  rocky  height,  and  at  3.40 
descend  into  a  little  hollow  on  the  side  of  a  small 
bay,  where  on  the  opposite  shore  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  rocky  encasement  of  the  lake,  exactly  in 
a  line  with  Thebes.  This  opening  is  called  the 
rema  of  the  Kandvri*,  because  through  it  the  small 
river  called  Kanavri,  or  Kanavari,  which  rises  near 
Erimokastro,  and  which  I  crossed  in  approaching 
Thebes  from  Livadhia,  here  enters  the  lake.  We 
now  pass  over  another  rocky  height,  the  continuation 
of  that  which  we  passed  on  the  road  to  Kokkino,  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  and  descend  upon  another 
bay  of  the  lake,  from  whence  there  is  a  passage  of 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  a  ridge  on  the  left, 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  23.  '  ro  fitvfJia  rov  Kayafipiov, 
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into  liie  plain  at  die  head  of  the  lake  Paralimni. 
At  3.57,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second 
bay,  we  find  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  so 
deep,  that  we  are  obliged  to  return :  firom  the  head 
of  this  bay  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and  I  ob* 
serve  ancient  walls  stretching  across  the  valley,  and 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right.  At  4.4  we 
ascend  firom  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  at  4.13  de- 
scend a  little,  with  the  village  of  Moiitzi^  directly 
before  us.  The  superiority  of  the  level  of  die  plain 
of  Moiitzi  above  the  lake  Livadhi,  is  here  very 
apparent. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right,  and  at  4.22  arrive 
upon  the  extreme  bay  of  the  Iiv4dhi,  where  a  small 
rema,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Moritzi,  flows 
into  it.  We  then  ascend  ten  minutes,  and  arrive 
in  the  plain  of  Moritzi,  which,  although  it  is  not 
separated  from  that  of  Thebes  by  any  marked 
ridge,  is  distinguishable  firom  it  by  its  superior 
level,  and  is  intersected  with  low  rocky  heights  or 
cultivated  inequalities  of  ground,  whereas  the  plain 
of  Thebes  is  a  dead  flat.  The  soil  of  both  seems 
equally  good.  Our  road  continues  along  the  foot 
of  the  stony  heists  which  border  the  lake  Li- 
vadhi, passes  some  Hellenic  foundations  at  4.48, 
and  at  4.50  enters  the  plain  of  Thebes,  after  a 
descent  of  several  minutes.  The  road  firom  Moritzi 
to  Thebes,  which  we  here  join,  enters  the  plain  by 
an  opening  in  the  same  bank,  which  we  descended. 
This  opening  has  an  artificial  appearance,  and  as 

*  Properly  perhaps  Mavp/jcioo  which  was  a  common  name 
among  the  lower  Greeks. 
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the  superfluous  waters  of  the  plain  of  Thebes  flow 
through  it  occasionally  after  heavy  rains,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  ancient  Thebans, 
to  drain  their  plain  into  the  Liv&dhi,  probably  by 
means  of  the  torrent  of  Moiitzi. 

At  5  we  arrive  in  a  line  with  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  hills  which  border  that  lake,  where 
they  approach  nearest  to  Thebes,  and  having  crossed 
the  plain,  pass  a  little  below  the  town  through  a  few 
ruinous  plantations  of  mulberries  and  figs,  which 
are  irrigated  in  summer,  as  well  as  some  cotton 
grounds  near  them,  by  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Theban  sources,  and  at  5.46  we  arrive  at  the 
eastern  tower  of  the  castle.  Though  there  has 
been  no  great  quantity  of  rain,  the  plain  of  Thebes 
is  already  well  moistened.  The  soil  is  a  light  rich 
mould,  like  that  of  the  Thessalian  plains,  and  it 
often  happens  here,  as  in  Thessaly,  that  the  har- 
vest is  abundant  when  there  is  a  dearth  from  the 
want  of  rain  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  angle 
of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Phicmmy  which 
is  separated  only  by  a  low  rocky  ridge  from  the  lake 
Hylke,  is  now  inundated  to  a  great  extent,  as  it 
usually  is  in  the  winter.  In  summer  it  produces 
good  crops  of  kalambokki.  Pausanias  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  extremity  of  the  Teneric 
plain,  having  cleariy  described  that  plain  as  situ- 
ated near  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which  stood  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  stades  from  Thespise,  and  about 
forty  from  Thebes  ^   Strabo  adds,  that  the  Teneric 

^  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25,  26. 
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plain  was  not  far  from  Onchestus^;   whence  he 
seems  to  have  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Teneric,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fagky  on 
the  south,  where  there  is  now  an  inundation  as 
well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  mountain.     But 
his  words  are  not  to  be  taken  rigorously,  for  his  ob- 
servation that  Mount  Ptoum  rose  above  the  Teneric 
plain,  is  obviously  that  of  a  person  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  places  :  Phicium,  or  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Sphinx,  being  totally  separated  from 
Mount  Ptoum  by  the  plains  of  Hyle  and  Acrae- 
phium.    In  the  Teneric  plain  stood  a  lai^e  temple 
of  Hercules,    surnamed   Hippodetus,  because  he 
bound  the  chariot-horses  of  the  Orchomenii,  when 
they  had  advanced  into  this  plain  in  their  war 
with  the  Thebans*. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  allusion 
to  the  lake  Paralimni  in  history.  Possibly  the 
name  is  ancient.  It  is  a  shallow  Btagnum,  more 
resembling  the  inundations  of  the  Teneric  plain 
than  the  deep  encased  basin  of  the  Livadhi,  and  in 
summer  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  small  dimen- 
sions. The  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are 
vestiges  at  its  southern  extremity,  would  seem 
from  Strabo  to  have  been  either  Schoenus,  or 
Peteon,  for  he  places  both  these  towns  near 
the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon,  which  is 
exactly  the  situation  of  those  ruins.  In  regard 
to  Peteon,  however,  he  contradicts  himself,  by 
attributing  it  at  the   same  time   to  the  Haliar- 

*  Strabo,  p.  413.  '  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  26. 
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tia  ^ ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  in  favour  of  Schoe- 
nus,  that  the  ruins  in  question  are  very  nearly  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  stades  from  Thebes,  stated  by 
the  geographer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  there  was  a  river  flowing  through 
the  district  of  Schoenus,  and  that  both  the  river 
and  the  district  still  preserved  that  name*.  Ni- 
cander  also  attests  the  existence  of  a  river  Schoe- 
nus*,  whereas  there  is  no  river  near  the  Para- 
limni.  One  cannot  but  suspect,  therefore,  that 
the  Kanavari,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  running 
stream  in  this  part  of  Boeotia,  except  the  two  rivu- 
lets of  Thebes,  was  the  ancient  Schoenus,  and  that 
the  town  of  that  name  stood  on  its  bank, — notwith- 
standing the  objections  that  no  part  of  this  river  is 
so  far  as  fifty  stades  from  Thebes,  or  in  the  route 
from  Thebes  to  Anthedon,  and  that  Nicander 
makes  his  river  Schoenus  flow  to  the  lake  Copais, 
The  last  objection,  however,  is  the  less  important, 
as  the  same  poet  assigns  a  similar  termination  to 
the  Cnopus,  which,  according  to  his  scholiast,  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus ;  so  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  in  both  instances  he  confounded  the 
Copais  with  one  of  the  other  lakes.  As  to  the 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Paralimni,  they  are  per- 

*  TUrctay   ^  iorl   K^fifi   TfJQ      BrifidiKfjc  Kara  r^v  o^oy  r^v  eiri 

dri^oya  o^v Stroy  inyriiKovra  araliov^'   fiei 

.      .      .     n£reii»v  Be  rije  'AXcap-      ^€  roi  irorafiot  Bi  ain-iit  Sx"*" 
rioc  Kal  MtBeity  ical  *Chca\ia,      yovQ. — Strabo,  p.  408. 
— Strabo,  p.  410.  *  Nicand.  Theriac.  v.  887. 

'  l^XoiyoQ  ^   itni  X^P^  ^^^ 
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haps  those  of  Eleon,  the  name  being  well  suited 
to  a  position  on  the  borders  of  such  a  lake,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  towns  in  the  Catalogue 
giving  some  reason  for  presuming  that  Eleon  was 
not  far  from  Hyle  \ 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  305,  note  2. 
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B(EOTIA. 

From  Thebes  to  Rokhla — Potnuse — River  Aioptu—^PlaUea-^ 
Fountain  Yergutiani — Kriakuki — Hysia^ — Bubiika — Katzula, 
Erythrtie — Scolus — Eteonus — Fountain  Gargaphia — Platan! 
Monument  of  Mardonius — Ancient  roads  from  PkUcea  to 
Athens  and  Megara — Fountain  of  Diana  and  rock  of  Act^pon 
— Sphragidium — On  the  Battle  of  Plataea — Heroum  of  Andro- 
crates — Argiopius — The  Island — Siege  of  Plataea  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War — Re-establishment  of  the  walls  under  Cassan- 
der — HercBuniy  old  and  new — Description  of  Platsea  by  Pau- 
sanias — Gate  of  Eleutherte. 

Dec.  29.— From  Thebes  to  Platrea. — Kokhla,  a 
small  village,  situated  near  the  ruins  of  Platteaj  to 
the  south-west,  is  about  eight  miles  from  Thiva,  by 
the  road^  but  the  nearest  walls  of  the  two  ancient 
cities  were  not  more  than  six  miles  and  a  half  apart, 
and  the  direct  distance  was  little  more  than  five 
geographical  miles.  At  half  an  hour  from  Thiva 
the  road  to  Livadhostra  branches  off  to  the  right ; 
a  little  beyond  this  place  stood  PotnicBy  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  imperfect  text  of  Pausanias,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Potniee  occurred  on  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Plateea,  at  a  distance  of  ten  stades 
from'  the  gate  Electrse  in  proceeding  towards  the 
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Asopus ' .  He  seems  to  add  that  it  stood  upon  a  river, 
which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  as 
the  Asopus  is  the  only  brook  between  Platcea  and 
Thebes,  and  could  not  have  been  the  river  intended, 
as  its  distance  was  more  than  twice  ten  stades  from 
Thebes.  The  descent  from  the  Theban  ridge  to  the 
Asopus  is  almost  imperceptible,  as  far  as  a  small 
branch  of  that  river  which  flows  from  the  The^pias 
along  a  valley  between  the  heights  of  Parapunghi  * 
to  the  southward,  and  those  of  Khalki  and  Balitza  ', 
which  last  village  we  leave  a  mile  on  the  right. 
The  valley  below  it,  which  in  summer  when  I  last 
saw  it  was  a  dry  and  cultivated  plain,  without 
even  a  brook  in  it,  is  now  an  extensive  inundation. 
Having  passed  between  Platani  and  Pyrgo,  each 
situated  on  a  height  at  half  a  mile  from  the  road, 
we  cross,  in  twenty-seven  minutes  from  the  Thespian 
branch  oil^eAsopuSy  the  eastern  branch  of  theOeroe; 
in  three  minutes  more  a  smaller  branch  of  the  same 
river,  which,  like  the  former,  is  dry,  and  in  another 
minute  the  third  or  principal  branch  of  the  Oeroe^ 
which  originates  in  the  fountain  called  Vergutiani, 
and  now  contains  water,  but  without  any  current : 
six  minutes  beyond  it,  occurs  a  fourth  branch,  small 
and  without  water,  and  which,  rising  between  the 
Vergutiani  and  Kokhla,  follows  a  hollow  just  be- 
low the  eastern  walls  of  Phtcea.     The  part  of  the 

*A<raiT^v   Kal  r^c  v6\e<ac  heKa  piovri)  rdc  Uorvudha^  deac  oyo- 

fidXiffra  d^tarriKdTi  vraZLovQ^  fid(ovaiy. — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  8. 
IloTyiwy  kirnv  kpeitria  Kal  ly  ah^  *  UapaTOvyyi, 

roiQ  oKfroi  A{ffxriTfH>c  Kal  K6priQ»  '    Xa\jc2»      MiraXirf  o,      or 

TCL  Be  dydkfAara  iy  (qu,  iirl)  Tf  IldXr^^a. 
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plain  intersected  by  these  water^courses  is  a  fertile 
level,  now  for  the  most  part  covered  with  corn  just 
above  ground.  It  is  not  so  marshy  as  the  plain  of 
Thebes. 

Six  minutes  beyond  the  brook  last  mentioned, 
are  the  north-western  walls  of  Platcea.    The  ma- 
sonry in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the 
town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so  old  as  the 
time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is  of  the  fourth 
order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a  less  regular 
kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  polygonal  masonry. 
The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  inclosure  can  be  so 
called,  which  is  not  on  the  highest  part  of  the  site, 
is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  have  evi- 
dently been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.     The 
towers  of  this  citadel  are  so  formed  as  to  present 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  as  to  the  outer  face 
of  the  intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  town  walls 
have  towers  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the  in- 
terior.    Above  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  are 
foundations  of  a  third  inclosure,  which  is  evidently 
more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
only  part  as  old  as  the  Persian  war,  when  it  may 
have  been  the  Acropolis  of  the  Platsea  of  that  age. 
It  surrounds  a  rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the 
south  in  an  acute  angle,  which  is  only  separated 
by  a  level  of  a  few  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
rocky  slope  of  Cithceron.     This  inclosure  is  in  a 
situation  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  ancient 
site,  and  higher  than  the  village  of  Kokhia,  from 
which  it  is  five  hundred  yards  distant  to  the  east. 
Its  walls  are  traceable  on  the  eastern  side  along 
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the  torrent  which  I  before  called  the  fourth  branch 
of  the  OeroCy  nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  main  inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a 
church  within  this  upper  inclosure  are  some  frag- 
ments of  an  inscribed  marble. 

From  the  upper  angle  of  the  ruins  I  ride  in 
twenty-three  minutes,  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot, 
over  the  rocky  slope  of  Cithceron  to  the  fountain 
Vergutiani,  and  from  thence  ascend  in  five  minutes 
to  a  projecting  rock  now  serving  as  a  shelter  for 
cattle,  in  the  middle  of  a  natural  theatre  of  rocks 
at  the  head  of  a  verdant  slope  above  the  fountain. 
Beyond  it  the  mountain  rises  steep  and  rugged  to 
one  of  the  summits.  Having  descended  from  the 
fountain  into  the  road  which  leads  from  Kokhla 
eastward  to  the  villages  along  the  mountain  side,  I 
cross  the  branch  of  the  O'eroe,  which,  coming  from 
Thebes,  I  called  the  first,  and  eight  minutes  far- 
ther a  hollow,  the  waters  of  which  form  a  branch 
of  the  AsopiLS ;  its  upper  extremity  is  very  near 
the  sources  of  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Oeroe. 
Here,  therefore,  is.  exactly  the  partition  of  the 
waters  flowing  on  one  side  to  the  sea  of  JEuboea,  on 
the  other  to  the  Corintkiac  Gulf, 

The  principal  sources  of  the  AsopM^re  at  a  spot 
just  under  the  village  of  Kriakuki,  where  are  two 
trees,  a  well,  and  several  springs.  Though  these 
sources  are  plentiful  and  permanent,  there  is  no 
water  now  flowing  in  the  bed  of  the  river  below 
them.  Having  proceeded  from  hence  eastward, 
and  passed  several  small  torrents  flowing  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  Asopfis^  which  may  be  called 
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the  main  stream,  t  cross,  at  4.48,  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Megara  by  Petrogheraki.  The  Asopus, 
which  from  Kriakuki  to  this  place  had  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  my  route,  now  turns  towards  the 
plain,  still  continuing  to  receive  some  torrents  from 
the  mountain.  A  little  beyond  the  great  road  I 
observe,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  loose  stones  in  the  fields,  together  with  some 
tracer  of  ancient  walls,  and  the  mouth  of  a  well  or 
cistern,  of  Hellenic  construction,  now  filled  up. 
The  situation  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  HysicBy 
where,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  remained 
an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred 
well  ^  At  5  we  pass  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of 
Citfuerorij  surrounded  with  large  blocks  like  that 
of  Vergutiani.  At  5.3  cross  a  hollow  descending 
to  the  AsaptiSy  and  at  5.11  arrive  at  Bubuka^ 
situated  under  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  western  side  of  a  ravine  in  which  another 
torrent  descends  to  unite  its  waters  with  the  rivu- 
let of  Kriakuki,  just  above  the  union  of  the  latter 
with  the  Asopus. 

Dec.  30. — On  the  summit  above  Bubuka  are 
the  ruins  of  a  village  named  Alex6pulo,  where  a 
small  church  still  remains ;  after  visiting  this 
place  I  cross  the  ravine  to  Katzula,  which,  like 
Bubuka  and  many  other  small  villages  in  the 
Parasapia,  are  Ziam^ts  or  Timars ',  belonging  to 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  2.  the  same  kind  of  feudal  tenure 

'  MwovfiirovKa.  under  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 

^  The  Turks  have  borrowed  Ziamet  is  a  Turkish  word,  and 

this  word  from  the  Greek  Tifia-  differs  only  from  Timar  in  con- 

ptoy,  which  was  the  name  of  taining  a  larger  portion  of  land. 
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Turks  of  'Egripo.  These  farms,  commonly  called 
Spahillks  in  Greece,  consist,  in  general,  of  a  few 
huts  forming  a  quadrangle.  They  are  usually 
estimated  by  the  number  of  zevgdria  of  oxen 
which  they  employ ;  four  ozen  being  reckoned 
to  a  zevgdri.  Bubuka  and  Katzula  have  each 
ten  houses^  with  a  pyi^  for  the  Spahi;  few  of 
them  are  so  large,  and  some  of  them  have  only 
three  or  four  houses. 

At  Katzula  observing  a  circular  inclosure  of  loose 
stones,  having  two  nicely  squared  ancient  blocks 
within  it,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  other 
near  the  circumference,  and  inquiring  the  use  of 
this  structure,  I  find  that  it  is  called  a  church,  and 
that  the  stone  near  the  circumference  is  the  altar. 
It  is  common  among  the  Greeks  when  they  are 
unable  to  rebuild  or  repair  their  ruined  churches,  to  . 
preserve  the  vestiges  of  them  as  sacred  relics^  and 
occasionally  to  perform  mass  in  them,  or  at  least 
to  repeat  a  prayer  and  to  bum  incense  on  the  altar, 
which  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  wrought  block 
of  stone  from  some  ancient  ruin  :  but  I  have  never 
before  seen  such  a  mere  symbol  of  a  church  as 
this,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  being  only  eight 
feet.  The  part  of  Citfueron  above  Katzula  on  the 
right  is  not  very  high,  and  there  is  verdure  among 
the  rocks,  where  goats  and  sheep  are  fed.  The 
situation  is  called  Gavnitza,  and  upon  it  are 
the  remains  of  a  ruined  village  named  Pale6  Ghe- 
lissi  *. 

To  the  eastward  of  Katzula  on  the  foot  of  the 

*   Kavyir(a  or  VKavyirZa,  VtXiffffi. 
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rocks,  are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  to- 
gether with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  column 
and  its  capital.  These  remains  are  sufficient  to 
mark  the  site  of  JErythrtSj  its  position  as  well  as 
that  of  Hysise,  having  been  exactly  described  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Euripides,  Strabo,  and 
Pausanias  \  That  the  eastern  of  the  two  positions 
was  Erythrse  and  the  western  Hysise,  might  be 
presumed  from  Pausanias,  who,  entering  Boeotia 
irom  Attica,  remarks  that  the  ruins  of  Hysiae  and 
Erythrae  were  a  little  oa  the  right  of  the  road, 
naming  Hysise  first,  and  who  adds  that  they  were 
both  in  the  Plataeis,  and  on  Mount  Cithaeron.  But 
Herodotus  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  question,  by 
informing  us  that  the  camp  of  Mardonius  ex- 
tended along  the  Asopus  from  the  Erythrsea  be- 
yond Hysiae  as  far  as  the  land  of  Plataea,  and  that 
the  Greeks  who  had  been  encamped  at  Erythrae 
opposite  to  Mardonius,  moved  by  Hysiae  into  the 
Plataeis^.  Erythrae  appears  to  have  attained  to 
great  population  in  very  early  times,  for  Erythrae 
in  Ionia  was  said  to  have  been  its  colony  *.  With 
the  increase  of  Athens  and  Thebes  it  was  probably 
reduced,  like  all  the  surrounding  places,  to  com- 
parative insignificance. 

From  ErythrcB  the  road  continues  eastward  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  at  the  head  of  a  long  slope 

'  Herodot.  1.  5,  c.  74.— 1.  6,  *  Herodot.  1.  9,  c.  15,  25. 

c.  108.— 1.  9,  c.  15, 25.     Tbu-  '  Strabo,  p.  404. 

cyd.  1.  3,  c.  24.  Eurip.  Bacch. 
V.478.  Strabo,  p.  404.  Pausan. 
Boeot.  c.  2. 
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which  falls  to  the  AsapuSj  crossing  some  tributary 
torrents,  until  at  the  end  of  two  miles  from  Bubuka 
it  arrives  at  a  projecting  point  of  Mount  CithcBron^ 
which,  though  it  does  not  advance  much  beyond 
the  general  line,  is  very  conspicuous  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  PlattBts  and  adjacent  country, 
because  the  entrance  of  the  Pass  of  Cithasron  above 
Kriakuki,  retires  considerably  within  that  line.  A 
mile  beyond  the  projection  is  Tarimari,  a  Turkish 
farm  resembling  the  others ;  a  little  beyond  it  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Athens  by  Phyla  begins  to 
ascend  the  CithcBronian  heights.  This  part  of  the 
range  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  low  central  Boeotian 
ridge  of  TheqncBy  Thebes  and  Tanagraj  of  which 
the  three  principal  summits,  all  lying  south-east- 
ward of  Thebes,  are  now  named  Psilirakhi,  Su114 
and  Soro.  Just  below  the  projection  of  OUJuBron^ 
on  a  litde  rocky  table-height  overlooking  the  river, 
stands  a  metokhi  dependent  on  a  convent  in  the 
EleatheriSy  called  St.  Meletius.  Its  position  seems 
to  answer  exactly  to  that  of  ScoluSj  for  Strabo  de- 
scribes Scolus  as  a  village  of  the  Parasopia  below 
CithsBron,  and  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  the 
route  from  Plataea  to  Thebes,  after  observing  that 
the  river  Oeroe  first  occurred,  and  then  the  Asopus, 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  if  the  traveller,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Asopus,  were  to  follow  that  river  for 
about  forty  stades,  he  would  arrive  at  the  ruins  of 
Scolus,  in  which  there  was  an  unfinished  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with  their  statues  half 
executed  ^ 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  4. 
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Scolus  having  stood  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley, 
between  Cithseron  and  the  Asopus,  was  a  position 
well  adapted  to  one  of  those  intrenchments  which  the 
Thebans  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  Thebaea  for 
its  defence  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  works 
at  Scolus,  however,  were  ineffectual  against  Agesi- 
laus,  who  in  his  second  invasion  in  the  year  b.c. 
377,  marched  suddenly  upon  Scolus  by  the  way  of 
Erythrse,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  Cithseron, 
while  the  Thebans  were  looking  for  him  towards 
Thespiae ;  from  Scolus  he  entered  the  country  east- 
ward of  Thebes,  and  thus  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  without  opposition  \  The  intrenchment 
of  Scolus  probably  extended  from  the  mountain  to 
the  Asopus.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
there  was  in  this  situation  which  made  it  proverb- 
ially disagreeable  ^ ;  Strabo  describes  it  as  rpaxvc, 
but  this  word  seems  applicable  only  to  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood,  the  surrounding  territory  being  the 
best  part  of  the  Asapian  valley  between  the  districts 
of  PlatcBa  and  Tanagra. 

Eteonus,  afterwards  called  Scarphe,  was  another 
Homeric  town  of  the  Parasopii,  whose  villages  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  were  all  included  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Thebes.  Some  geographers,  Strabo 
adds,  attributed  Eteonus,  together  with  Scolus 
and   Ery three,    to   the   Plataeis  *,    which,   as    we 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  4.  Eic  SfcwXov  iihr"  oirroc  i/»e#' 

De  AgesO.  c.  2.  fxiir     aXXy    UttrQau — Strabo, 

*  SkoiXoc    ^  Cffrt   Kw/ijj    r^c  p.  408. 
IIapa<ra^ir(ac  vico  Tf  KiOaipiHyt,  '  Strabo,  p.  408. 

^vffolicrfTOi  r6iroc  koI  rpa\vt  d^* 
ol  «ai  fi  napoifxia. 
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have  seeD,  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  at  least  with 
reference  to  Erythrse.  And  hence  we  may  infer, 
the  Asopus  in  the  time  of  the  latter  author  having 
been  the  boundary  between  the  Plataeis  and  The* 
bffia  ^  that  Eteonus  was  to  the  right  of  that  river. 
As  Erythree  and  Hysise  occupied  the  Parasopia 
westward  of  Scolus,  Eteonus  probably  stood  be- 
tween Scolus  and  the  frontier  of  the  Tanagricej 
which  latter  district  is  naturally  separated  from 
the  Parasopia  by  the  approach  of  the  Cit/uBronian 
range  to  that  of  Soro,  forming  a  rocky  gorge 
which  begins  about  two  miles  beyond  Tarimari, 
and  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way  into 
the  plain  of  Tanagra.  The  epithet  iroXvKvnfio^  ap- 
plied to  Eteonus*  by  Homer,  would  be  well  adapted 
to  a  place  situated  near  such  a  defile.  The  Asopus 
in  the  ravine  of  Eteonus  winds  to  the  left,  and 
then  to  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of  two  miles 
emerges  in  the  plain  of  Tanagra^  after  crossing 
which  it  traverses  another  rocky  strait  in  the 
branches  of  Mount  PameSj  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropus. 

Having  returned  to  Bubuka  I  proceed  to  Platani, 
passing  over  ploughed  heights  intersected  by  three 
branches  of  the  Asopus,  all  which  are  nearly  equal 
in  size.  The  last  has  its  origin  in  a  fountain 
which  I  examined  on  my  former  visit,  and  found 
even  in  that  dry  season  as  well  supplied  with  water 
as  the  Vergutiani.     It  is  incased,  like  that  source, 

*  *AiroKplv£i  St  Kol  vvv  In  6  'Aff-wiroc  —  Pausan.  Boeot. 
diro  riiQ  Brifiaikfv  r^y  UXarauBa      c.  4. 

*  I&j(p1y6y  r£,  ^K&\6y  r£,  woXifKyri/Jioy  r  'Erewvov. 

II.  ft.  V.  497.— V.  et  Eustath.  ibid. 
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in  an  artificial  basin  covered  with  squared  stones 
of  ancient  fabric.  This  I  take  to  be  the  G^rgaphia 
of  Herodotus.  In  the  wall  of  a  ruined  tower  situated 
below  the  supposed  site  of  Hysise,  I  remarked 
several  stones  which  have  been  employed  in  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  fields  around  are  spread  with 
fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery. 

Just  below  Platani  to  the  south,  are  the  sources 
of  a  water-course,  which  after  making  a  circuit  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Platani  follows  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Kokhla  for  some  distance,  and  then  joins 
the  Thespian  branch  of  the  AsopuSy  just  above  a 
bridge  in   the  road.      From  thence  I  cross  the 
branches  of  the  Oeroe  to  Vergutiani,  and  return 
by  a  lower  route  than  that  of  yesterday  to  the  same 
point  at  the  southern  angle  ofPlataa  from  whence 
I  set  out  yesterday  on  this  little  tour,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  Platceis, 
not  properly  examined  on  my  former  journey,  to 
ascertain  the  sites  of  Hysiae  and  Erythrse,  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Asopus 
and  Oeroe,  and  to  notice  the  principal  springs  of 
the  Platfieis  with  a  view  of  identifying  the  Garga- 
phia.     If  this  be  the  fountain  just  indicated  about 
midway  between  Kriakuki  and  Platdni,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Vei^utidni  is  the  fountain  of  Diana, 
where  Actaeon  was  said  to  have  seen  the  Goddess 
bathing,  and  that  the  rock  which  I  have  described 
above  the  fountain,  was  that  on  which  Actseon  was 
reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reposing  when 
fatigued  with  the  chace.    Pausanias,  after  returning 
from  Hysiae  into  the  road  leading  from  Eleutherae 
to  Plataea,  describes  the  monument  of  M ardonius 
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as  being  on  the  right  hand  side  of  that  road,  and 
immediately  afterwards  states  that  there  was  a  road 
from  Megara  to  Plataea,  on  the  right  of  which  were 
the  fountain  of  Diana  and  the  rock  of  Actaeon  \ 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  road  from  Platsea  to 
Megara  was  different  from  that  leading  from  Plataea 
to  Eleutherse ;  and  we  find  the  same  distinction  in 
Xenophott,  who  states  that  Cleombrbtus,  marching 
from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Boeotia,  avoided  the 
Pass  of  EleuthersB,  which  was  in  possession  of  an 
Athenian  force  under  Chabrias,  and  mounted  by  the 
road  which  led  to  Plataea  ^  If  then  the  road  from 
JEleutherce  descended  by  the  modem  Derveni  leading 
from  the  Isthmus  to  Thebes,  and  about  Kriakuki 
turned  towards  PlatcBUy  as  seems  to  be  its  natural 
course,  that  from  Megara  probably  descended  the 
face  of  the  '  mountain  obliquely  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  where  it  would  pass  very  near  the  foun- 
tain Vei^tiani. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  southern  angle  of 
the  walls  of  Plaixea  on  the  steep  rocky  rise  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  here  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row level  from  the  ancient  site,  is  a  cavern  30  feet 
in  length,  10  wide,  and  4  high.  Before  it  there 
is  a  little  verdant  level,  surrounded  and  overhung 
by  rugged  rocks.  The  beauty  of  the  spot 
would  tempt  one  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
cavern  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  of  Cithseron, 
called  the  Sphragitides,  which  once  contained  an 

^  Pausan.  Bcept.  c.  2.  dfxjiporoQ  dyifiaxyt  icora  n^v  ec 

'  Kal  TTiv  fity  Bi  'EXcvOcpwv  HXaratac  ^povvav. — ^Xenoph. 

o3ov  Xa/3ptac  cx^v  'AOiyva/oiv  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  4. 

TcXraffrac  c^wXarrcv*  6  ^i  KXe- 
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oracle  of  the  Nymphs,  and  was  noted  for  Nympho- 
lepsy.  But  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  and  Pau- 
sanias  is  positive  in  placing  that  cavern  on  the 
north-western  side  of  one  of  the  summits,  and  at 
a  distance  of  only  15  stades  helow  it',  conse* 
quently  much  higher  in  the  mountain^  and  having  a 
different  aspect.  On  the  same  summit  there  'was 
an  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  lesser  Daedala, 
which  was  a  festival  instituted  by  all  the  people 
of  Bceotia  in  commemoration  of  their  reconcilia* 
tion  and  alliance  with  Plateea,  after  the  restoration 
of  Thebes  and  Platsea,  by  Cassander.  As  there 
are  two  summits  of  Cithseron  equally  conspicuous, 
a  circumstance  explaining  the  words  fdf  Kopv^p, 
in  Plutarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  on  which 
we  ought  to  seek  for  the  altar  or  the  cavern, 
though  probability  seems  to  incline  towards  that 
which  is  nearest  to  Platsea; 

In  order  to  justify  the  ancient  names  in  the 
plan  of  the  Plataeis,  which  accompanies  the  pre* 
sent  volume,  and  the  positions  which  are  there 
assigned  to  the  contending  forces  in  the  great 
military  operations  which  terminated  the  Persian 
war,  little  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  describe 
succinctly  the  events  immediately  preceding  the 

*  ro  T&y   ^payiTiSwv  vv/i-  vvep  ^c  Trfg  iropv^^Cy  €^'  ^  roy 

^wv  Avrpov  kv  fuj,  Kopvi^j  rov  ^fiov  Troiovyrax^  viyre  mv  /ia- 

KiBaipQy6i   kmiy    clc    ^vefiae  Xitrra    koI    Sixa   inroKaraPdyri 

4X/0V  dcptvac  rerpa/xfUyoy,  ky  ara^lwCf  yvfju^y  €<rrly  dyrpoy 

f  Koi  fiayreloy  Jiy  vpSrepoyf  &t  KidaipwyiBwy   j^payldioy   fiey 

^affi,  Koi  woWoi  KarilxovTo  T&y  6yo/Aa!^6fji£yoy, — Pausan.  Bceot. 

efrixwplwy    wg    Nvfi^X//9rrovc  c.  3. 
frpoariyoptvoy*  —  Plutarch,    in 
Aristid. 
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battle,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action  itself, 
both  extracted  almost  entirely  from  the  contempo- 
rary historian  \ 

Xerxes  had  not  been  many  days  in  possession 
of  Athens,  the  chief  object  of  his  armament,  when 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  utter  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  his  fleet,  and  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  immediately  to  Persia. 
He  was  advised  at  the  same  time  to  leave  three 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Greece ;  with  these  Mar- 
donius  undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country ;  but  as  the  approaching  season  was  un- 
favourable to  military  operations,  (the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis  having  been  fought  in  October,)  it  was  resolved 
that  M ardonius  should  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia,  which  were  much  more  capable  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  an  army  than  the  provinces 
within  Mount  CEta.  While  Xerxes  was  in  Thessaly 
on  his  retreat,  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  remain  with  him.  They  consisted  of  all 
the  immortals,  except  their  commander  Hydarnes, 
who  refused  to  be  separated  from  the  king,  of  the 
Persian  thoracepheri,  or  cuirassiers,  and  of  all  the 
Medes,  Sacee,  Bactrians,  and  Indians,  both  horse  and 
foot,  with  a  selection  from  the  other  allies.  Sixty 
thousand  of  these  men,  under  Artabazus,  served 
as  a  body  guard  to  Xerxes  in  his  march  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  arrived  with  scarcely  any 
other  forces,  so  great  had  been  the  numbers  left  sick 
in  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Pseonia,  or  who  had 
perished   on  the  way  from  hunger,  plague,  and 

*  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  113.  126,  et  scq. ;  1.  9,  c.  1,  et  seq. 
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dysentery.  Artabazus  on  his  return  employed  the 
remainde)r  of  the  winter  in  reducing  the  revolted 
cities  of  Pallene,  and  was  detained  no  less  than 
three  months  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  where  he 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops  by  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  sea. 

Mardonius  did  not  advance  from  Thessaly  until 
he  had  consulted  some  of  the  oracles  of  Greece, 
and  until  he  had  learnt  the  event  of  an  embassy 
to  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  induce 
the  Athenians  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The 
oracular  replies  he  considered  favourable;  and 
those  of  Thessaly  and  Bceotia  were  probably  in- 
tended to  be  so  by  the  priests,  but  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  charged  with  his 
message  to  the  Athenians,  could  make  no  impres* 
sion  upon  a  people  whose  city  and  villages  were 
in  ruins, — whose  families,  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  Peloponnesian  cities,  became  a 
surety  in  their  hands  for  the  fidelity  of  Athens  to 
the  general  cause,  and  whose  government  in  Sa- 
lamis  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Persians.  So 
powerful  were  these  motives,  and  so  unbroken  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  that  when  he  again 
took  possession  of  Athens,  he  found  the  people  as 
determined  as  ever  to  resist  his  menaces  and  his 
offers.  Deprived  of  the  Persian  fleet,  he  could  not 
long  remain  in  such  an  exhausted  country;  as  soon 
as  he  was  informed  therefore  by  the  Argives  that  the 
Peloponnesians  were  moving  towards  the  Isthmus, 
he  completed  the  destruction  of  Athens  and  returned 
into  Boeotia,  which  afforded  greater  means  of  sub- 
sistence, a  country  better  suited  to  the  operations  of 
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his  cavalry,  and  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
friendly  or  submissive  people.  The  Boeotians  had  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  firom  marching  to  Athens 
and  to  assure  him,  that  by  bribing  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  several  cities,  he  might  create 
a  division  among  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  over- 
come all  those  who  should  resist  him.  But  Mar- 
donius,  according  to  the  historian,  was  determined 
to  gratify  his  vanity  by  a  second  capture  of  that 
city,  although  now  empty  and  in  ruins,  and  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  the  event  to 
Xerxes  at  Sardes  by  fire-signals  at  night  on  the 
intermediate  islands  of  the  iBgaean  ^ 

If  the  Persian  war  produced  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  human  virtue  which  history  afibrds, 
there  is  no  period  in  which  the  Greeks  have  at 
the  same  time  more  strongly  exhibited  their  cha- 
racteristic selfishness,  jealousy,  and  the  want  of 
genera]  patriotism.  It  was  chiefly  the  fear  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  and 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Laconic  shores  by  their 
united  fleet,  that  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
fight  in  company  with  the  Athenians  at  Salamis. 
The  same  apprehensions  made  them  diligent  in 
endeavouring  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Alex- 
ander, to  produce  a  separate  peace  between  the 
Persians  and  Athenians ;  but  no  sooner  had  their 
anxiety  upon  this  head  been  relieved,  than,  re- 
gardless of  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians,  who 


*  The  following  stations  Zia,  Syra,  Mykono,  Nikaria, 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  Samo,  Mount  Gallesus  and 
purpose:  —  Mount  Hymettus,      Mount  Tnudus. 
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proposed  that  the  LacedsBmonian  army  should 
unite  with  theirs^  and  fight  the  enemy  in  the 
Thriasian  plain,  at  their  entrance  into  Attica,  they 
delayed  until  that  province  was  once  more  over- 
run and  despoiled,  and  were  not  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  march  until  after  some  evasions 
and  delays.  Herodotus  ascribes  this  conduct  to 
the  completion  of  the  wall  across  the  Isthmus, 
which  was  begun  a  little  after  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, but  was  not  yet  finished  when  Alexander 
arrived  at  Athens  on  his  embassy ;  nor  were  the 
Lacedaemonians,  according  to  the  same  historian, 
at  last  moved  to  activity,  but  by  the  conviction 
that  even  the  fortified  Isthmus  would  little  avail 
them,  if  the  Athenians  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  the  Persian  proposals. 

Mardonius,  on  his  march  from  Athens  towards 
Boeotia,  received  intelligence  that  1000  Lacedae- 
monians had  arrived  in  the  Megaris,  upon  which  he 
made  a  retrograde  movement  to  intercept  them,  and 
his  cavalry  overspread  the  Megaris  ^ ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  had  arrived  at  the  Isthmus,  he  continued  his 
route  into  Boeotia  by  Deceleia  and  Sphendaleae  to 
Tanagra.  Here  he  passed  a  night :  then  took  the 
direction  of  Scolus,  entered  the  Theban  territory, 


^  This  was  the  most  western  as  £gu:  as  Delphi  in  the  preoed* 

point  in  Europe,  says  Hero*  ing  year ; — an  instance  of  the 

(lotus,  which  the  Persian  army  inaccuracy  of  the  ancient  au- 

reached  (kKatrrarta  ttjq  Evpwinic  thors,  as   to  bearingSy  and  a 

TO  irpot  iiXiov  ivyorrog^  1.  9,  proof  of  their  defective  geo- 

c.  14.)  though  they  had  been  graphy. 
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and  encamped  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
his  line  extending  frona  over-against  Erythree  \  as 
far  as  the  Plataeb.  In  the  midst  of  it  he  caused 
to  be  erected  a  wooden  fortification,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  inclosing  a  square  of  eight  stades; 
and  in  providing  this  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
disaster,  was  under  the  necessity  of  injuring  the 
lands  of  the  Thebans,  although  they  were  his 
friends  *.  The  Grecian  allies  by  whom  Mardonius 
was  here  joined,  are  vaguely  computed  by  Hero- 
dotus at  50,000.  In  the  motives  of  the  alliance  of 
some  of  them  we  have  again  some  curious  exam- 
ples of  the  power  of  that  neighbourly  jealousy  and 
hostility  which  are  a  part  of  the  Greek  character. 
Platsea  and  Thespiee  were  inimical  to  Thebes,  and 
therefore  allied  with  Athens ;  it  was  chiefly  from 
a  hatred  to  Athens  that  Thebes  became  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Persian  cause  against  the 
common  interests  of  Greece  ;  and  the  opposition  of 
Sparta  to  the  Persians  made  Ai^os  favourable  to 
them,  though  the  situation  of  the  latter  was  such 
as  rendered  it  incapable  of  affording  the  Persians 
much  assistance.  Of  all  the  auxiliaries,  the  Pho- 
cians  joined  Mardonius  with  the  greatest  unwilling- 
ness ;  the  others  had  accompanied  him  to  Athens, 


*  wapilKi  ^e  avTov  to  arpa-  wards  tells  us  that  the  Grreeks 

riJircSov   dpl/ifuvov  hiro    'Epw-  at   Erythrse,   on  the  roots  of 

Qpiiav  wapa  'Yo'cdc*  JcarcVeivc  de  Cithssron,  were  drawn  up  op- 

€C  TflP  nXoraif^a  yTJy  iropa  rov  posite   to    (ayrerdtraoyro)    the 

*Affiar6y  worafioy  reray/icVov.  Persians   on  the  Asopus  (eirt 

— c.  15.  r^  *A<Tiinrf). — c.  19. 

Herodotus  does  not  here  say,  ^  xtuirep  ftfi^i(6yrtiv, — c.  15. 

"  over-against,"  but  he  after- 
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but  it  was  not  until  he  returned  to  Thebes  that  the 
Phocians  joined  him.  Out  of  hatred  to  this  people 
the  Thessalians  had  prevailed  upon  Xerxes  in  the 
preceding  year  to  destroy  all  the  accessible  parts 
of  Phocis,  and  had  obliged  the  Phocians  to  retire 
to  the  heights  of  Mount  Parnassus,  from  whence 
they  assisted  the  Greek  confederates  by  excursions 
against  the  Persians  and  their  allies ;  but  now 
their  country  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
and  surrounded  by  medizing  Greeks,  they  sent 
1000  men  to  the  Persian  camp,  who,  having  been 
accused,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  Thessalians, 
either  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  were  not  received 
until  they  had  undergone  the  proof  of  standing 
an  attack  from  the  Persian  cavalry,  which  seems 
from  Herodotus  to  have  been  something  more  than 
a  mere  feint. 

The  Lacedsemonians  were  joined  at  the  Isthmus 
by  the  other  Peloponnesians,  and  the  sacrifices 
having  been  found  auspicious,  the  army  advanced 
to  Eleusis.  Here  the  appearances  of  the  victims 
having  again  been  favourable,  they  moved  for- 
ward together  with  the  Athenians,  under  the 
command  of  Aristides,  who  had  joined  them 
from  Salamis,  and  proceeded  to  Erythrse,  where 
the  position  of  the  combined  forces  stretched  along 
the  roots  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  opposite  to  the  camp 
of  the  Barbarians,  on  the  Asopus.  Mardonius 
perceiving  that  the  Greeks  did  not  descend  into 
the  plain,  sent  against  them  all  his  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  Masistius,  who  was  esteemed  the 
second  man  in  the  Persian  army.    The  Megarenses, 
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who  were  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  Greek 
line,  finding  themselves  unequal  to  withstand  the 
attack,  were  obliged  to  call  for  succour,  when  the 
only  volunteers  to  relieve  them  "were  a  body  of 
300  select  Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  archers.  The  latter,  by 
wounding  the  horse  of  Masistius,  caused  the  rider 
to  fall,  when  he  was  slain  by  the  Athenians.  His 
followers  endeavoured  to  recover  the  body,  but  all 
the  Greek  infantry  moving  to  the  assistance  of 
Olympiodorus,  the  enemy  retreated.  The  body 
of  Masistius  carried  through  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks  animated  them  with  the  best  hopes,  while 
all  Boeotia  re-echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
lamentations,  who  in  token  of  mourning  cut  off 
their  beards,  and  the  manes  of  the  horses  and 
beasts  of  burthen.  This  was  the  only  important 
occurrence  in  the  first  position  of  the  two  armies. 

The  Greeks  now  came  to  the  determination  of 
descending  into  the  territory  of  Platsea,  as  being 
more  convenient  for  encamping  than  that  of  Ery- 
thrse,  because  among  other  reasons  it  was  better 
supplied  with  water  ^  In  fact,  the  PlatsBis  being 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  and  at 
the  sources  of  many  rivulets,  can  never  be  totally 
deficient  in   water*.      The   Greeks   at  Erythrse, 


*  TO.  ^£  &Wa  Koi  eMpore^*  both    relative     and    peculiary 

— c.  25.  which  cannot  but  often  render 

'  Besides  this  great  conve-  it  a  desirable  position  for  an 

nience,  the  position  of  Plataea  encampment, 
has  other  obvious  advantages 
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therefore,  taking  up  their  arms,  moved  along  the 
roots  of  Mount  CithaBron,  and  passed  by  Hysiae  into 
the  Platasis,  having  entered  which  they  drew  up  in 
order  according  to  their  respective  nations  \  partly 
upon  hills  of  no  great  height,  and  partly  upon  a 
level  plainly  near  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the 
temenus  of  one  of  the  archa^etse,  or  ancient  heroes 
of  Plataea,  named  Androcrates  ^.  As  the  position 
of  this  heroum  is  shown  by  Thucydides  to  have 
been  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  Platsea 
to  ThebeSy  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  city^, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Greek  position  was  in  the 
plain,  it  is  evident  that  the  GargapMa  could  not 
have  been  either  the  fountain  Vergutiani,  or  that 
at  Kriakuki. 

By  ancient  custom  and  the  consent  of  all 
Greece,  the  Lacedaamonians  had  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  right,  and  their  king  Pausanias  the 
command  (though  not^^  as  it  appears  by  the  sequel, 
a  very  absolute  command)  of  the  whole  army. 
After  a  contest  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Tegeatae  for  the  left,  the.  LacedaBmonians  awarded 
to  the  former  that  second  place  of  honour ;  the  Te- 
geatae  took  post  on  the  left  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  other  nations  occupied  the  centre.  The 
entire  force  was  110,000,  in  the  proportions  and 
drawn  up  in  the  order  from  right  to  left  stated  below'. 


*  Kara  «ev€a.-.c.  25.  *  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  24. 

'  ^ca  ox^iav  re  ohx  vi/^Xoiv  '  Hoplitse  of  Sparta  5000 ; 

Kal  iiiriBov  xtapiov. — c.  26.  Laconia  5000  ;    Tegea  1500  ; 

•  V.  et  Plutarch,  in  Arist.  Corinth  5000;  Potidaea  300; 
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Their  position  is  described  by  the  historian  as  being 
ini  r^  'Afffuiry,  (on  the  Asopus,)  and  as  it  appears 
from  the  subsequent  part  of  his  narrative,  that  the 
Persians  followed  the  movement  of  the  Greeks 
along  the  river,  there  could  only  have  been  a  small 
space  on  either  bank  between  the  hostile  armies. 
The  fountain  Gargaphia  was  in  the  part  of  the 
line  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  towards 
the  right:  the  other  Greeks  watered  from  the 
Asopus  until  they  were  prevented  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  to  whom  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had 
no  cavalry  whatever  to  oppose,  not  even  an  escort 
for  the  security  of  their  convoys  and  reinforce- 
ments in  crossing  Mount  Cithseron.  Nevertheless, 
the  Persians  derived  little  benefit  from  this  supe- 
riority, but  showed  a  supineness  and  want  of  enter- 
prize  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  army  of 
Datis,  when  it  was  opposed  for  ten  days  to  a 
handful  of  Athenians  at  Marathon.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  eight  days  that  Mardonius  was 
persuaded  by  a  Theban  to  send  a  body  of 
horse   to   the    pass   of   Mount   Cithseron,   called 


Orchomenus  of  Arcadia  600 
Sicyon  3000 ;  Epidaurus  800 
Troezen  1000 ;  Lepreum  200 
MycenflB    and    Tiryns    400 
Phlius  1000  ;  Hermione  300 
Eretria  and  Styris  of  Eubcea 
600  ;  Chalds  of  Euboea  400 ; 
Ambrada  500 ;    Leucas    and 
Anactorium   800 ;    Paleia   of 
Cephallenia  200  ;  ^gina  500 ; 


Megara  3000  ;  Platsea  600  ; 
Athens  8000.  Amount  of 
Hoplitffi  38,700  :  light-armed 
Helots,  seven  to  each  Spartan 
35,000  :  other  light-armed 
34,500  :  Thespienses  1800. 
Amount  of  light-armed  7 1,300. 
Total  of  the  Greek  army 
110,000. 
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by  the  Athenians  the  Oak-heads  \  and  by  the 
Boeotians  the  Three-heads*.  Here  they  inter- 
cepted a  convoy  of  500  beasts  of  burthen,  enter- 
ing the  plains,  and  killed  the  greater  part  of  both 
men  and  cattle. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  Mardonias,  finding  that 
the  Greeks  were  daily  increasing  in  nunaber,  re- 
solved upon  attacking  them  on  the  following  day, 
regardless  of  the  advice  of  Artabazus,  supported 
by  that  of  the  Thebans,  who  recommended  him  to 
retire  to  Thebes,  where  his  provisions,  which  be- 
gan to  fail,  might  be  supplied  ;  and  from  whence, 
protracting  the  war,  he  might,  by  means  of  the 
bullion,  coin,  and  plate,  which  he  possessed  in 
great  quantity,  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  leading 
Greeks  to  his  party.  The  advice  appears  to  have 
been  good ;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  cavalry  of 
Mardonius  gave  him  the  comitaand  of  supplies,  and 
the  power  of  intercepting  those  of  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  the  means  of  distressing  them  by  continual 
attacks,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  every- 
thing to  fear  from  a  close  contest  with  an  infantry 
compared  with  whom  his  own  were  but  as  light- 
armed'.  It  was  probably  in  conformity  with 
these  opinions,  that  the  Greek  priests  on  the  side 
of  Mardonius  had  augured  success  to  him,  if  he 
remained  on  the  defensive,  while  Tisamenus,  who 
accompanied  the  Spartans,  probably  from  a  similar 
view  of  the  interests  of  his  employers,  promised 

^  Af>vo<nff^a\ai.  wpoQ  yap  owXlraQ   kSyrtQ  yvfJL- 

'  Tpciff  Kc^Xai.  yrJTig  ayutva  iirouvvrOi  c.  63. 

*  finyirKoi  ^f  koyrtif  c.  62. 
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victory  to  the  Greeks,  provided  they  abstained 
from  crossing  the  Asopus,  and  awaited  the  attack. 
Mardonius,  however,  declared  his  determination 
to  disregard  every  thing  but  the  laws  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  enjoined  them  to  engage  the  enemy, 
and  thenceforth  no  one  dared  give  utterance  to  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  man  to  whom 
Xerxes  had  delegated  his  absolute  power. 

In  the  intervening  night,  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  secretly  visited  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  and  informed  the  commanders  of  the 
intentions  of  Mardonius,  as  well  as  of  the  ap- 
proaching failure  of  his  provisions;  upon  which 
Pausanias  requested  the  Athenians  to  change 
places  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  plea  that 
the  latter  were  unacquainted  with  the  Persian 
mode  of  fighting,  whereas  the  Athenians  had  suc- 
cessfully opposed  that  people  at  Marathon;  for 
Mardonius  had  placed  the  Persae,  as  being  his 
best  troops,  opposite  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
had  opposed  to  the  Athenians  and  to  the  Pla- 
tseenses  and  Megarenses,  who  were  next  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  left,  the  Macedonians,  Thessa- 
lians,  and  Boeotians.  But  the  Boeotians,  having 
quickly  discovered  the  change,  and  reported  it  to 
Mardonius,  he  restored  the  Persae  to  their  position 
in  the  left  wing,  and  sent  an  insulting  message 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  returned  to 
their  original  post,  with  a  proposal  for  a  battle 
between  an  equal  number  of  Persians  and 
Lacedaemonians.  No  reply  having  been  given  to 
his  challenge,  he  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  Gre- 
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cian  line  by  his  cavalry,  who  not  only  annoyed 
extremely  the  hoplitse  by  their  javelins  and  arrows, 
but  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  in  rendering  it  use- 
less ;  and  thus  the  Greeks,  having  already  been 
driven  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  the  Asopns, 
found  themselves  distressed  for  water.  They 
began  also  to  be  in  want  of  other  provisions,  their 
convoys  being  blockaded  by  the  enemy  in  Cithse- 
ron,  and  unable  to  cross  the  mountain.  The  Greek 
commanders^  having  been  assembled  by  Pausanias 
in  the  right  wing,  to  consult  upon  these  difficulties, 
it  was  resolved,  that  if  the  Persians  should  not 
come  to  action  with  their  infantry  that  day,  (for 
as  yet  the  cavalry  only  had  attacked,)  the 
Greeks  about  midnight  should  retreat  into  a 
plain  in  front  of  the  city  of  Platasa  called  the 
Island,  where  two  branches  of  the  river  Qeroe, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  with  an  interval  of 
three  stades  between  them,  united,  and  formed  one 
stream.  This  place  was  ten  stades  distant  from  Gar- 
gaphia,  and  from  the  position  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
Asopus.  The  council  also  determined  that  half  the 
army  should  be  detached  from  the  Island  during 
the  same  night  to  Mount  Cithseron,  to  open  the 
passage  for  the  camp  followers  ^  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  Peloponnesus  for  provisions.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  however,  the  Grreeks  continued 
to  suffer  so  much  from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  that 
when  the  movement  took  place  at  night,  none  but 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatse  on  the  right,  and 
the  Athenians  on  the  left,  continued  resolute  in  the 

*  01  oiriiaytg. — c.  50,  51. 
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intention  of  marching  into  the  island  ;  the  Greeks 
of  the  center,  who  perhaps  with  reason  suspected 
that  they  should  not  long  be  secure  from  the 
hostile  cavalry  in  the  island,  retreating  as  far  as  a 
temple  of  Juno,  which  was  twenty  stades  distant 
from  Gaigaphia,  near  the  city  of  Platea.  The 
Athenians,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  begun  to  move,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  right  of  the  camp,  who  found  Pausa- 
nias  detained  by  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Amom- 
pharetns,  the  lochagus  of  the  FitanataB,  refused  to 
disgrace  Sparta,  as  he  termed  it,  by  retreating 
before  the  enemy ;  and  he  persisted  so  obstinately 
in  his  determination,  that  day-light  found  the  two 
wings  of  the  Greek  army  in  the  position  of  the 
preceding  day,  but  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  whole  interval  left  by  the  other  Greeks,  who 
were  now  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
the  rear.  Pausanias,  convinced  that  the  enemy 
would  soon  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  judging  that  Amompharetus  would  not  long 
remain  after  his  departure,  retired  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Tegeatae  along 
the  heights  and  the  base  of  Mount  Citheeron^ 
thereby  avoiding  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  while  the 
Athenians  proceeded  through  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Platsea.  At  the  end  of  ten  stades  Pau- 
sanias halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Moloeis,  at  a 
place  called  Argiopius,  where  stood  a  temple  of 
Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  was  joined  there  by  Amom- 
pharetus. 

*  r&y  n  o^^y  liyTtixoyro  Kal  r^^  virwpc/iyc  tov  KiOcupw^oc* — 
c.  66. 
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The  Persian  cavalry  meantime,  on  perceiving 
that  the  Greeks  had  abandoned  their  position, 
pursued  and  harassed  them  on  every  side,  while 
Mardonius,  recollecting  the  pains  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  taken  to  avoid  the  troops  opposed 
to  them  on  the  preceding  day,  and  supposing  that 
they  no  longer  intended  to  fight,  crossed  the  Asopus 
with  all  his  army,  who  advanced  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner,  shouting  as  if  about  to  gain  an  easy 
victory,  with  which  Mardonius  himself  was  the  more 
impressed,  as  the  Tegeatse  and  Lacedaemonians  only 
were  visible,  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  being  con- 
cealed by  some  heights,  and  the  other  Greeks  being 
still  more  distant. 

Pausanias  having  dispatched  a  horseman  to  the 
Athenians  to  require  their  aid,  or,  if  they  should 
be  too  much  pressed  by  the  enemy,  at  least  that  of 
their  archers;  the  Athenians  began  to  move  to 
their  right,  but  were  so  much  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  auxiliary  Greeks  on  the  Persian  right, 
that  they  were  unable  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians 
any  assistance  whatever.  Pausanias  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  resisting  all  the  efforts  of 
Mardonius  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatae 
alone,  amounting  to  53,000,  of  whom  little  more 
than  a  third  were  hoplitae.  At  first,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  victims  was  declared  unfavourable,  and 
the  Greeks  consequently  remained  inactive,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  missiles  of  the  Persians,  dis- 
charged from  behind  a  breastwork  of  shields* ;  but 

'  fpd^arrti  rd  yc^^a,  c.  61.  action  on  shore  fought  on  the 
In  like  manner  atMycale,  in  the     same  day  as  that  of  Plataea,  the 
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at  letigth  Pausanias,  having  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  temple  of  Juno^  and  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  goddess,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  favourable  report  of  the  victims,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians advanced  to  the  attack,  though  not  until  the 
Tegeatse,  who  had  not  waited  for  similar  auspices, 
had  already  set  the  example.  The  action  now 
became  close  and  general,  first  at  the  breastwork 
of  shields,  and  afterwards  at  the  Eleusinium  in 
Argiopius.  The  Persians  were  not  inferior  to  their 
adversaries  in  valour,  and  such  was  their  strength 
and  resolution,  that  many  seized  upon  the  spears 
of  the  Greeks  with  their  hands  and  broke  them  in 
pieces ;  but  not  being  protected  by  such  defensive 
armour  as  that  of  the  hoplitse,  being  unused  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  fighting,  and  being  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline and  formation,  their  valour  was  of  little 
avail  ^ ;  and  as  they  rushed  forward,  either  singly 
or  in  small  bodies,  they  were  slain  by  the  Spar- 
tans. 

Wherever  Mardonius  appeared,  mounted  upon 
a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his  select  body 
of  cavalry  of  1000  Persse,  they  sustained  the  attack 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  slew  many  of  them  ;  but 
when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Spartan  Aeimnes- 
tus,  and  his  body-guard  was  defeated,  the  rest 
gave  way  before  the  Spartans  and  fled,  having 
little  chance  with  their  unarmed  dresses  and  irre- 

Persians    made  a  rampart  of  €(r(rov££  i&ay  oi  Uipecu*  &n»rXoi 

shields :  avvt^6pyi9av  rd  yi^pa  ^e    kovreg,  Koi   vpog  ciFcircffr//- 

epKOQ  eJyai  <r^i, — Herodot.  1.  9,  ^oviq  ttrav,  icac  ovk  bfjLoloL  roiai 

c.  99.  kvavTiOitn  m^ifiv. — c.  62. 
^  Xiffjutri  fiiv  yvv  koX  ^fip  ohx 
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gular  order  i^inst  men  covered  with  armour,  and 
formed  into  an  inseparable  phalanx.  ^^  And  thus/' 
adds  Herodotus,  ^^  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  gained  the  most  splendid  victory  I  have 
ever  heard  of"  Meantime  the  Athenians,  with 
their  comrades  of  Plateea  and  Thespise,  had  de- 
feated the  Boeotians,  had  slain  300  Thebans,  and 
had  obliged  the  remainder  to  retreat  to  Thebes. 

When  the  Greeks  at  the  Heraeum  heard  that  the 
battle  was  gained,  they  proceeded  in  a  disorderly 
manner  towards  Argiopius.  The  Corinthians 
marched  by  the  heights  directly  to  the  Eleusi- 
nium,  and  reached  it  in  safety,  but  the  Mega- 
renses  and  Phliasii  having  followed  the  better  road 
through  the  plain,  were  attacked  by  the  Theban 
cavalry,  lost  600  men,  and  were  pursued  to 
Cithaeron. 

Artabazus,  who  had  previously  given  orders  to 
the  40,000  men  whom  he  commanded,  waited  only 
to  be  assured  of  the  result  which  he  expected  from 
the  rashness  of  Mardonius,  when  he  marched  off 
from  the  field  of  battle  towards  Phocis,  and  con- 
tinuing his  route  to  the  northward  with  all  possible 
celerity,  preceded  every  where  the  news  of  the 
victory,  and  thus  arrived  at  Byzantium,  though 
not  without  having  sustained  considerable  loss 
from  famine,  fatigue,  and  hostile  Thracians.  When 
the  Persae  began  to  retreat,  great  numbers  of  the 
army,  who  usually  looked  to  them  for  example,  fled 
without  ever  having  been  engaged  and  were  slain 
by  the  Grreeks,  who  would  have  effected  a  much 
greater  slaughter  had  not  the  fugitives  been  pro- 
tected by  the  cavalry.  Of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  on 

13 
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the  side  of  the  Persians,  the  Boeotians  alone  fought 
in  earnest,  but  particularly  the  Thebans,  three 
hundred  of  whose  best  men  were  slain  by  the 
Athenians. 

The  Persians  had  only  entered  the  wooden  for- 
tress, mounted  the  towers,  and  made  some  pre- 
parations for  defence,  when  the  LacedsBmonians 
arrived.  But  these  being  unskilled  in  the  attack  of 
fortified  places,  made  little  progress  until  they  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  After  a  long  and 
obstinate  contest,  a  part  of  the  wall  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  Tegeatae  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  enter.  The  barbarians  then  made  no 
further  efibrt,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed 
without  resistance.  Out  of  the  original  300,000 
there  escaped,  besides  the  40,000  of  Artabazus, 
not  more  than  3000,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  their  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  order 
of  Perdiccas  the  son  of  king  Alexander  ^ 

The  spoil  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  con- 
querors was  immense.  Besides  the  rich  tents  and 
their  furniture,  the  clothing  and  arms  of  the  slain, 
there  was  a  profusion  of  utensils  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  well  as  of  the  precious  metals  both  in  coin  and 
bullion :  so  numerous  in  particular  were  the  gold 
Darics,  that  they  became  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards one  of  the  current  coins  of  Greece,  and  are 
still  often  found  in  this  country.  From  the  tenth 
of  the  spoil,  dedicated  to  the  gods,  were  formed 
the  golden  tripod  of  Delphi,  supported  by  three 


*  Demosth.  Orat.  xcpi  o-i/vra^cbic,  p.  167.    In  Aristocr.  p.  687. 
Reiske. 
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twisted  serpents  of  brass  \  a  brazen  Japiter  fifteen 
feet  in  height  at  Olympia,  and  a  brazen  Neptune 
ten  feet  high  at  the  Isthmas.  Some  presents  were 
made,  beyond  their  share,  to  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves '.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  conquerors.  To  Pausanias  was  assigned 
a  tenth  of  every  thing :  women,  horses,  camels, 
gold  and  silver.  The  Tegeatae^  who  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  carried  off  the  brazen 
manger  of  his  horses,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea ;  the  Athenians  obtained 
his  silver-footed  chair,  and  his  scimetar,  valued  at 
300  darics,  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  in  the  Acropolis'.  On  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  there  fell  only  ninety-one  Lacedae- 
monians, sixteen  Tegeatae,  and  fifty-two  Athenians. 
As  Herodotus  particularly  specifies,  that  these  La- 
cedaemonians were  Spartans,  it  appears  that  the 
numbers  indicate  the  loss  of  the  hoplitae  only,  and 
that  he  has  omitted  to  notice,  or  was  not  informed, 
how  many  of  the  light-armed  fell. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  other  ancient  authors,  who 
have  related  this  great  event,  differ  from  Herodo- 
tns  :  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  lived  so  long  after- 
wards that  they  cannot  have  much  weight  against 

*  Supposed  with  great  reason  of  these  gifts  : — Saa  fUy  vvv 

to  be  that  of  which  a  part  of  the  k^aipvra   rditn  iLpitneva'airi  air^ 

brass    support   remained,    not  riuty  iv   UKarai^ai^  kh6Qri^  otr 

many  years  ago,  and  perhaps  Xiyirai  irpvc  ohhaix&v^  Soxiia  ^' 

still  remains  in  the  Hippodrome  cyoiyc  icai  rovrouri  ^Siiyai, — 

of  Constantinople.  c.  81. 

>  Herodotus  believed  so,  but         '  Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  p. 

could  not  learn  any  particulars  741.     Pausan.  Attic,  c.  27. 
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the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian ;  the 
former,  however,  does  not  deviate  from  it  in  any 
important  point,  and  the  contradictions  of  the  latter 
are  undeserving  of  much  respect,  as  being  those 
of  a  Boeotian  angry  with  Herodotus  for  having 
spoken  freely  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his 
countrymen,  and  thinking  no  mode  of  exculpation 
so  effectual  as  that  of  throwing  general  discredit 
upon  the  historian's  accuracy.  But  impartiality 
and  an  anxiety  for  the  truth  are  conspicuous  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus.  Although  he  was  by  no 
means  an  admirer  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ac- 
cuses them  of  habitual  deceit  and  perfidy,  both  his 
facts  and  his  sentiments  give  the  chief  glory  of 
the  day  to  the  10,000  Lacedsemonians  and  their 
comrades  the  Tegeatse,  nor  could  the  admirable 
conduct  of  Pausanias  have  received  so  fine  a  pane- 
gyric from  the  most  laboured  oratory,  as  it  has  from 
the  simple  language  of  the  historian. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  Platseis,  whether  so  great  a  number  of 
men  as  Herodotus  has  mentioned,  could  have  ma- 
nceuvred  and  fought  on  so  small  a  field,  and  hence 
they  have  suspected  some  error  or  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  historian.  It  certainly  appears 
possible,  on  considering  how  reluctantly  some  of 
the  Greeks  advanced  into  Boeotia,  how  ill  others 
behaved  in  the  field,  and  that  the  reinforcements 
were  continuing  to  arrive  at  the  Greek  camp  up  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  battle,  that  the  amount  of  the 
several  contingents  stated  by  Herodotus,  may  rather 
have  been  that  which  each  city  engaged  to  send, 
than  those  actually  present,  and  that  in  many  in- 
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Stances  there  may  have  been  deficiencies.  As  to  the 
light  troops,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  com- 
posed of  Helotes,  attending  upon  the  Spartans  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  to  one,  we  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  Spartan  discipline 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  accurate  muster  of 
this  force,  or  whether  their  attendance  depended 
upon  the  individual  Spartans  whom  they  served, 
for  upon  this  must  have  greatly  depended  their 
complement  in  the  field  :  whether  complete  or  not, 
it  appears,  at  least,  that  they  were  in  little  estima- 
tion as  light  troops  S  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
been  urgent  in  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenian  bowmen  at  Argiopius.  Similar  suspi- 
cions may  attach  to  the  numbers  of  the  light- 
armed  of  the  Ghreek  centre.  As  to  the  most  effi- 
cient part  of  the  army,  however,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian and  Athenian  hoplitse,  and  those  who  fought 
with  them,  they  fully  amounted,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  numbers  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, so  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  fewer 
than  30,000  hoplitae  were  assembled,  nor  less  than 
double  the  number  of  light  troops.  For  such  an 
army  the  space  was  amply  sufficient  in  each  of 
the  three  positions  which  they  occupied.  In  the 
first  and  second  the  front  was  about  three  miles  in 
length,  with  an  indefinite  space  in  the  rear.  On 
the  day  of  battle  the  hoplitae  formed  three  separate 
bodies,  two  of  these  had  each  a  mile  for  their 
front,  and  there  was  nearly  a  square  league  of 
ground  to  contain  all  the  light  troops,  together 

*  Yet  Herodotus  says  they      irap//pr»yro  &q    Iq   ir6\£fJLOP, — 
were  trained  to  war :  irfic  r*c     1.  9,  c.  29. 
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with  those  hoplitae  who  had  formed  the  centre  of 
the  Greek  line  in  their  second  position,  and  who 
in  the  third  were  in  the  rear  near  the  Herseum. 
The  right,  consisting  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeatee,  amounted  to  11,500  hoplitae ;  such  a  body 
drawn  up  in  the  space  of  a  mile,  which  was  about 
the  extent  of  the  position,  with  a  breadth  of  three 
feet  to  each  man\  would  have  had  about  seven  in 
file,  a  depth  which,  although  very  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  phalanx  when  military  science  was 
at  its  height  among  the  Greeks',  was  perhaps  as 
great  as  was  then  customary.  The  left  wing, 
composed  of  the  Athenians  and  their  comrades, 
amounted  to  about  16,000,  including  light  armed, 
but  their  duty  having  been  chiefly  to  resist  cavalry, 
they  were  probably  formed  into  a  close  phalanx, 
and  occupied  very  little  ground.  As  to  the  enemy's 
force,  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  has  evidently  no 
pretensions  to  accuracy,  for  though  he  conjectures 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  to  have  amounted  to  50,000, 
he  admits  that  their  real  amount  was  unknown'; 
and  in  reckoning  the  Persians  at  300,000*,  he 
seems  to  have  merely  adopted  the  maximum  of 
the  army  of  Mardonius,  as  nominated  by  Xerxes 
ten  months  before,  having  been  unwilling  perhaps 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  which  had 

*    At   Marathon   about   the  *  Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  12. 

same  number  of  the  hoplitse  of  *  t&v  Be  *E\Kiiywv  tQv  Map" 

Athens  and  Plataea  occupied,  Bovlov     crvfifidx^y     olh     fxly 

together  with  their  light  troops,  ohhlQ  dpidfA6vp — Herodot.  1. 9» 

a  front  of  two  miles ;  but  this  c.  32. 

was  from  necessity,  and  we  are  *  c.  32,  70. 
told  that  their  centre  was  very 
weak. 
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been  sanctioned  by  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and 
to  which  the  Grreeks,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
glory,  had  readily  given  credit.  The  historian  has 
not  hinted  at  any  recruiting  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  either  the  ordinary  waste  in  the 
army  of  Mardonius,  or  that  diminution  of  20,000, 
which  he  shows  to  have  taken  place  in  the  division 
of  Artabazus,  in  the  course  of  its  march  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  in 
Thrace.  But  with  every  allowance  for  such  de- 
ductions, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Persian 
army  on  the  Asopus  was  not  two  or  three  times 
as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  independently 
of  its  followers.  Even  on  the  supposition  however 
that  they  were  three  to  one,  there  was  sufficient 
space  for  them. in  the  Plataeis,  as  none  but  the 
choicest  infantry  were  immediately  opposed  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  light  armed, 
on  both  sides  may  have  been  spread  over  a  space 
of  12  or  14  square  miles.  Even  in  modem  war- 
fare, in  which  the  greater  range  of  missiles  has 
created  an  order  of  battle  much  less  deep  than 
among  the  ancients,  examples  might  be  found  of 
fields  of  battle  as  small,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers, as  that  of  Plataea  ^ 

Another  point  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
which  may  present  at  first  sight  some  difficulty  to 
a  person  who  views  the  scene  of  action  at  Plataea, 
is  the  word  v^aoc  *,  there  being  no  island,  properly 

^  At  Borodino  250,000  men  lirai'  fi  Bi  cffrc  iiiro  rov  *Affwrov 

fought  for  fifteen  hours  within  koI  HIq  KpiivriQ  r^c  Tapya^iiif^ 

the  space  of  little  more  than  iir*    f    eorpaToweBtvoyro   r^re^ 

a  square  league.  ^eica  trraBiovc  kiri\pv(ra^  wpo  rfft 

'  eBo^  .  .  .  .  •  cc  7'^''  yfjirov  UKaraiiiav    iroXcoc*     tftftros    ^c 
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so  called,  in  front  of  Plataea  or  in  any  part  of  die 
Plats^.  The  place  which  Herodotus  so  accurately 
indicates  as  being  before  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
stades  from  the  Asopus  as  well  as  from  Grargaphia, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  level  meadow  intersected 
by  several  brooks  uniting  into  one  stream.  But 
this  is  probably  all  that  the  historian  meant  by 
an  island.  His  description  (^  it  as  formed  by  two 
streams  which  were  separated  from  one  another 
in  Mount  Githaeron,  and  were  afterwards  united,  is 
entirely  conformable  to  present  appearances.  If 
he  had  intended  a  real  island,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
two  branches  in  Mount  Cithseron,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  waters  of  a  single  stream,  and  their  re- 
union, would  have  been  sufficient  to  form  the  island. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  itist  the  Plat^enses  may  have 
distinguished  this  part  of  their  plain  by  the  name 
of  Island,  although  it  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  peninsula.  The  ambiguity  of  this  passage  has  not 
been  diminished  by  the  trandlators  of  Herodotus  \ 
who,  by  referring  the  word  ol  to  vfiiroc  instead  of  to 

eirw  &v  tiri  kv  ^irdp^*  trx^l^o^  rwr.    fieraKOfiseBai    re  c^ocec 

/Licvoc  6  TTorafiot  Ava»6ev  Ik  tqv  rore  iwtav  r^c  rvcroc  j  ^evripi^ 

KiOatpwvot  piei  Korta  cc  to  ire-  ^vXaici),   i^c  ^y  f(4   l^iaro   ol 

liov^   IdXdiiv  hir    IMJiKtay   ra  Hipirai  e^pfietafiirovg  Koi  en^iag 

pii&pa  Offowep  rpia  <ncL^ia  Koi  lirdfuyoi  rapdevoiey  ol  linrSrai, 

eweira  wfifxitryet  Ic  Tifvrd*  ov-  driKOfiiytar    ^c    cc   roy  X^Sipow 

vofia  Be  oi  *Qtp6ff,    dvyaripa  de  rovroyj  roy  ^  ^  'Aa^iric  'Qtp6i^ 

ravrqy  Xiyovo'i  cTvac  *Aatawov  irepi(r)(lieTai  ^iovaa  cat  rov  Kc- 

ot  ewxwputu    *Ef  roShvy  ^i>  r6p  dcu^iSroc,  viro  ri^y  y^ncra  ravrfiy 

XSiporiliovkEVtrayrofurayaffrih  ii6KU    rw^   j^/iuWac   diroariXr 

ytUj  lya  koX  v^art  exwri  XP^*^  Xeir,  &c.*^Herodot.  1.  9,  c.  51« 
6at  d^6yf^  val  oi  cinr^ec  0^ac  ^  Littlebury,    Lardier   and 

ft^  myoiaro  Avwep  Kar*  idv  I6y'  Beloe. 
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vrorafio^j  have  represented  Oeroe  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  whereas  the  historian  in  describing  the  island 
as  the  place  ^  which  Oeroe  the  daughter  of  Asopus 
surrounds  ^,  clearly  shows  Oeroe  to  have  been  the 
river.  Their  mistake  may  have  partly  arisen  from 
the  belief  that  the  river  which  formed  the  island 
was  a  branch  of  the  Asopus,  a  very  natural  suppo- 
sition for  them  to  have  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  topography,  as  Herodotus  no  where  indicates 
the  contrary,  and  as  it  is  greatly  favoured  by  the 
local  mythus,  according  to  which  Oeroe  was  the 
daughter  of  Asopus.  We  find,  however,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  although  the  sources  of  the 
Asopus  and  Oeroe  are  very  near  to  one  another, 
they  are  not  only  separate  rivers,  but  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  former  tp  the  Euboic  channel, 
the  latter  to  the  Corinthiac  Qulf. 

Platsea,  although  enjoying  many  local  advan- 
tages, was  not  happily  situated  for  the  repose  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  continually  exposed  to  danger 
from  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  Thebes, 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  Athens, 
were  thus  dependent  upon  a  comparatively  distant 
alliance,  while  their  enemies  were  only  two  hours' 
march  from  them.  Hence  the  extensive  walls,  of 
which  we  still  see  the  remains,  and  which  served 
as  an  occasional  shelter  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  Platseis.  The  first  alliance  of  Plataea  with 
Athens  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  519 ' ;  it  was  firmly 
cemented  by  the  two  Persian  invasions,  and  by  a 
conmiunity  of  perils  and  glory  at  Marathon  and 

*  XSipoy.  '  Herodot.    1.  6,     c.   108. 

'  ircpiox'fcrtt*.  Thucyd.  1.  8,  c.  68. 
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Platasa.  These  best  times  of  Platsea,  ended  with 
the  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Sparta  against  Athens. 
The  first  act  of  hostility  of  the  Thebans  against 
Plataea,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  an  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  place  by  stratagem. 
Three  hundred  men  were  admitted  within  the 
walls  by  some  Platseenses  of  the  Theban  fiiction, 
and  the  design  only  failed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  night,  which  being  accompanied  by 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  Asopus,  prevented  the 
Thebans  from  supporting  their  comrades  in  the 
town,  180  of  whom  were,  in  consequence,  taken 
and  put  to  death  \ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  summer  of  the 
same  war,  B.  C.  429,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Boeotians  commenced  a  siege  of  Platsea,  which 
lasted  three  years,  and  which  has  given  occasion 
to  Thucydides  to  furnish  us  with  some  curious 
particulars  of  the  military  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places  at  that  remote  period '.  In 
the  first  year,  the  besiegers,  after  various  devices 
which  were  frustrated  by  the  garrison,  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  bum  the  city  by 
throwing  sulphur  and  pitch  into  it,  with  faggots  of 
wood,  which  the  adjacent  Cithseron  supplied  in 
abundance.  Thucydides  observes,  that  they  were 
prompted  to  this  mode  of  ofience,  by  the  smallness 
of  the  city  :  a  remark  by  no  means  in  agreement 
with  the  existing  ruins,  which  are  not  less  than  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  but  favourable 

'  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  2,  et  seq. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  75,  et  seq.—-!.  3,  c.  20. 
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to  the  conjecture  already  offered,  that  Platoea  was 
confined  at  that  time  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  existing  remains.  In  almost  every  other  part, 
the  masonry  is  of  a  less  ancient  kind,  and  the  ruins 
of  former  buildings  may  be  detected  among  the 
materials,  which  is  no  more  than  consistent  with 
the  troubled  history  of  the  later  Platsea,  and  the 
many  repairs  and  renewals  which  it  underwent. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  allies  during  the  first  summer 
of  the  siege  having  failed,  they  converted  it  into  a 
blockade,  and  raised  a  circumvallation  round  the 
city,  consisting  of  two  parallel  walls,  sixteen  feet 
asunder,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  Square 
towers,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  double  wall, 
and  covered  with  roofs,  were  raised  at  intervals  of 
about  seventy  feet  ^  along  the  wall,  and  afforded  a 
passs^e  through  them  round  the  whole  circumval- 
lation. Huts  were  built  for  the  blockading  force 
between  the  walls,  which  thus  served  as  an  en- 
trenched camp  to  the  investing  force,  as  well  against 
thePlataeenses  from  within,  as  against  the  Athenians 
in  the  opposite  direction.     A  detachment  of  Lace- 


'  This  distance  rests  only 
upon  a  computation,  founded 
upon  there  haying  been  ten 
cT^iX^eic,  or  battlements,  be- 
tween the  towers,  and  conse- 
quently  eleven  embrasures.  In 
one  part  of  the  walls  of  Mes« 


sene,  where  the  battlements  are 
well  preserved,  they  are  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and 
the  embrasures  between  them 
a  little  less.     Thus : 

10x31  +  11x3=68. 
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dsemonians  was  left  to  garrison  one  half  of  the 
work,  and  the  Boeotians  had  the  charge  of  the 
other,  while  the  main  body  of  the  respective  armies 
retired  to  winter  quarters.  The  Platseenses  had 
sent  all  their  women,  children,  and  aged,  to 
Athens,  before  the  siege,  and  there  remained 
in  the  city  only  400  Platseenses  and  80  Athe* 
nians,  with  110  women  to  prepare  their  food.  A 
year  afterwards,  or  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
winter  of  the  war,  the  besieged  being  in  great  dis- 
tress for  provision,  formed  the  design  of  forcing  the 
enemy's  line  of  blockade,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
it:  a  portion  of  them  escaladed  the  wall  in  the 
middle  of  a  tempestuous  night,  and  seized  two  ad- 
jacent towers,  from  whence,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
false  attack  of  the  remaining  garrison  of  the  town, 
on  an  opposite  part  of  the  circumvallation,  they 
effected  their  passage  over  the  wall  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  man,  though  not  without  meeting  with 
a  vigorous  opposition  at  the  outer  ditch.  Foreseeing 
that  the  Peloponnesians  would  proceed  to  search 
for  them  on  the  road  to  the  Dryosoephalse,  they 
took  the  road  to  Thebes,  along  which  they  had 
marched  seven  or  eight  stades,  when  perceiving 
the  torches  of  the  enemy  searching  for  them  on  the 
road  to  Dryoscephalse,  they  turned  to  the  right, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mountains 
near  Erythrse  and  Hysiae.  Two  hundred  and 
twelve  thus  escaped  in  safety  to  Athens. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  of  Platsea  surrendered  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  after  pleading  their  cause 
against  the  Thebans  before  five  judges  sent  for  this 

13 
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purpose  from  Sparta,  were  all  put  to  death,  being 
in  number  200  Platoeenses  and  25  Athenians ;  the 
women  who  had  remained  in  the  city  were  sold  for 
slaves,  and  the  city  having  been  given  up  to  the 
Thebans,  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  lands  of  the  Platseis  were  let  for  ten 
years  toThebans;  a  building  of  two  stories,  con- 
taining numerous  chambers  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  city 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  a  new  temple  was 
constructed  in  honour  of  the  Goddess. 

The  Platseenses  had  remained  for  forty  years  in 
servitude  or  exile,  when  they  were  restored  to  their 
country  by  the  effect  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
B.  C.  387,  but  they  were  only  thirteen  years  in 
possession  of  it  when  the  city  was  again  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  inhabitants 
once  more  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Attica  \  On 
this  occasion,  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Thebans  resorted  to  stratagem.  At 
an  hour  when  the  people  of  Plataea  were  employed 
in  the  fields,  and  supposed  the  Thebans  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  public  assembly,  the  latter  marched 
round  by  Hysiee,  and  finding  the  city  undefended, 
obliged  those  remaining  within  it  to  evacuate  it  by 
capitulation.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Philip, 
among  other  modes  of  htuniliating  the  Thebans, 
restored  the  Platseenses  to  their  city .  And  to  this  date 
all  the  existing  walls,  except  those  at  the  southern 
extremity,  may  with  great  probability  be  attributed. 

If  the  Platfea  of  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  1. 
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war,  was  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient 
site,  and  the  city  was  not  then  of  large  dimensions, 
it  will  follow  that  the  table  height,  immediately 
overlooking  the  Island,  was  then  excluded  from  the 
city,  and  this  supposition  seems  necessary,  to  re- 
concile the  words  of  Herodotus  with  present  ap- 
pearances. On  that  table  height  probably  stood 
the  Herseum,  or  temple  of  Juno  before  the  city  ^ 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  was  within  the 
walls.  Thus  conspicuously  situated  without  the 
walls,  and  just  in  the  rear  of  the  position  of  Ar- 
giopius,  it  was  natural  for  the  Greek  commander 
to  turn  his  eyes  towards  it,  and  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Goddess  when  he  was  suffering  under 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  without  being  able  to 
repel  them,  because  the  appearance  of  the  victims 
was  pronounced  unfavourable.  After  the  erection 
of  the  new  temple  of  Juno  by  the  Thebans,  it  is 
probable  that  the  old  Hereeum  was  no  longer  re- 
paired, for  Pausanias  mentions  only  one  temple  of 
Juno,  and  by  remarking  that  it  was  of  great  mag- 
nitude, seems  to  identify  it  with  that  built  by  the 
Thebans,  and  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  vewc 
cicarofiireSoc  Xcdcvoc,  which  if  we  are  to  take  the  second 
word  literally,  would  imply  a  building  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Parthenon.  It  contained  a  colossal 
upright  Juno,  sumamed  Teleia,  and  at  the  entrance 
a  Rhea  presenting  a  stone  to  Cronus,  both  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  made  by  Praxiteles :  there  was  also  a 
Juno  Nympheuomene  by  Callimachus.  The  temple 
of  Minerva,  sumamed  Areia,  was  built  from  a  share 

'  wp6  Tfii  iroXioc* 
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of  the  spoils  of  Marathon,  and  contained  a  statue 
of  the  Goddess  by  Phidias,  nearly  as  large  as  that 
which  he  made  from  the  same  spoils  for  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  the  latter  was  of  brass^  whereas  that  of 
Plateea  was  acrolithic,  the  face,  hands  and  feet 
being  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  rest  of  gilded 
wood  *.  At  the  feet  of  the  Goddess  was  the  image  * 
of  Arimnestus  who  commanded  the  Plateeenses 
both  at  Marathon  and  Platsea  *.  There  were  two 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus,  one  by  Po- 
lygnotus,  of  which  the  subject  was  Ulysses  slaying 
the  suitors ;  the  other  by  Onatas,  represented  the 
first  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes. 
The  city  contained  also  a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia*, 
and  a  tomb  of  Leitus,  the  only  one  of  the  Boeotian 
chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  Within  the  gate 
which  led  to  Eleutherse  was  the  heroura  of  Plataea, 
daughter  of  Asopus,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  same 


*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  2.— Plu- 
tarch differs  from  Pausanias, 
by  asserting  that  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Areia  was  built  at  the 
expence  of  eighty  talents,  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  from  the 
spoils  of  Platsea,  not  of  Mara- 
thon. That  he  meant  the  same 
temple  is  clear,  from  his  allusion 
to  the  pictures  described  by 
Pausanias,  and  which  Plutarch 
observes,  /i^XP'  ^^^  cbcfia^ovtrat 
ZuiiiivovtriVj  so  that  they  were 
in  perfect  preservation  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries. 

*  tlKuty,  —  Pausan.  Boeot. 
c.  4. 


'  See  also  Herodot.  1.  9, 
c.  72. — Plutarch  in  Aristide. 

*  This  temple  was  probably 
erected  after  the  war,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  battle.  The  temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia  at  Argiopius, 
was  an  old  building,  the  exist* 
ence  of  which  was  so  little 
known,  that  it  had  created  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  oracle  brought 
from  Delphi  by  Aristides,  which 
recommended  the  Greeks  to 
fight  in  the  plain  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
sinia and  Core,  this  having  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  plain 
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gate  the  temple '  of  Japiter  ElentherioSy  which  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  an  altar  and  statue  :  it  was  established  after  the 
victory  by  command  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
by  a  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  quinquennial  festival  called  the  Eleutheria '. 
Here  stood  also  a  brazen  trophy  for  the  victory 
over  the  Persians,  tombs  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  who  fell  on  that  occasion,  inscribed 
with  elegies  by  Simonides,  and  a  polyandrinm 
of  the  other  Greeks  '.  The  position  of  these  mo- 
numents is  marked,  perhaps,  by  a  ruined  church 


of  Eleusis,  until  some  of  the 
elders  of  Plataea  pointed  out 
the  ancient  temple  in  the  Fla- 
taeis.  (Plutarch,  in  Aristid.) 
That  Plutarch  should  have  de- 
scribed the  old  Eleusinium  as 
having  been  near  Hysiae,  as 
well  as  near  the  heroum  of  An- 
drocrates,  is  not  very  surprizing 
in  an  author  who  is  so  often  in- 
accurate in  his  topography.  It 
was  indeed  toward  Hysise,  but 
it  must  have  been  considerably 
nearer  to  Platsea,  if  Thucydides 
is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Plataeenses,  when  they  escaped 
from  their  blockaded  city,  had 
the  heroum  of  Androcrates  on 
their  right,  when  they  had 
marched  less  than  eight  stades 
on  their  road  to  Thebes. 

'  i€p6y.     Strabo,  p.  412. 

■  Plutarch,    in    Aristide. — 


According  to  the  biographer 
the  personages  worshipped  by 
the  Plataeenses  were  Jupiter, 
who  after  the  battle  was  sur- 
named  Eleutherius,  Juno  Ci- 
thaeronia,  Ceres  Eleusinia  and 
Proserpine,  Pan,  the  Nymphs 
Sphragitides,  and  seven  ancient 
archagetse,  or  heroes,  of  whom 
Androcrates  was  the  chief. 

'  The  Lacedaemonians,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (1.  9,  c* 
85.)  had  three  separate  O^cac; 
the  Athenians  and  Tegeatss 
each  a  tomb,  and  the  Megaren- 
ses  and  Phliasii  a  joint  sepul- 
chre, besides  which  there  were 
seven  cenotaphs  of  people  who 
had  not  been  engaged,  and 
among  them  one  of  the  .^Igi- 
netae,  which  was  not  erected 
until  ten  years  after  the  battle. 
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near  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent,  on  the  left  bank 
of  which,  nearly  opposite  to  the  chapel,  are  the 
foundations  of  a  gate,  already  alluded  to,  in  the 
eastern  walls  of  Platsea,  not  far  from  the  north- 
eastern angle.  This  gate  is  placed  within  a  qua- 
drangular court  or  retirement  of  the  walls,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  gate  of  the  city, 
as  we  may  easily  conceive  it  to  have  been,  since  it 
was  conveniently  situated  for  leading  not  only  to 
Eleutherse  and  Athens,  to  Megara  and  the  Isthmus, 
but  also  to  Thebes,  Chalcis  and  Tanagra. 
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BCBOTIA,    ATTICA,  MEGARIS. 

Departure  from  Thebes — Therapnce — Scolw — Plain  of  Sidlissi — 
Panactum — St.  Meletius — Derveno-khoria  —  Ghyft6-ka8tro, 
CEnoe — Myupoli,  Eleuthem — Pass  of  Sarandiporo— CcpAi*- 
,ti* — Plain  of  Eletuis  and  Thria — /^Aetfi— Temple  of  Venus 
Phila  — Dhafhi,  Tempfe  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilum — Arrival 
at  Athens — Geography  of  the  Megaris — Route  from  EUusis 
to  Megara — Description  ofMegara  by  Pausanias — Long  Walls 
— Niscea — Minoa — Mgosihena — Pag<B — Erineia — Isus — 
Mount  Kandili,  Cerata  —  Mount  Kar^dhi —  the  Oneia  —  Po- 
lichne — Tripodiscm —  Mgeirusa — Geraneia  —  CimoUa — Set- 
rone,  rocks  Scironides, 

Jan.  1,  1806. — From  Thebes  to  St.  Meletius  on 
the  way  to  Athens. — Leaving  the  town  by  the 
southern  gate,  which  may  stand  nearly  on  the  site 
of  that  which  led  from  the  Cadmeia  into  Lower 
ThebeSj  the  aqueduct  is  on  the  right.  Like  the 
town  walls,  it  exhibits  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  stands  perhaps  on  Roman  foundations.  In  one 
place  a  sepulchral  monument  is  inserted  in  the 
masonry,  bearing  the  common  device  of  a  horse- 
man, with  one  of  his  horse's  feet  raised,  and  rest- 
ing upon  an  altar.  At  9.56  pass  the  fountain  of  the 
Ismenus  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  At  10,  leave 
on  the  right  the  road  to  Kriakuki  and  the  pass  of 
Mount  Cithceron,  leading  to  Corinth,  called  by  the 
Turks  the  Kasa-derveni,  and  at  10.8  to  the  left, 
that  which  leads  to  Athens  by  Sialissi  and  Phyle. 
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Having  descended  the  long  slope  of  the  Psilirakhi, 
or  low  central  Thehan  ridge  to  the  Asopus^  we 
cross  that  river  at  ILl,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  hy  the  Rema,  which  separates  Katzula  from 
Bubuka.  A  small  tjiftlik  belonging  to  Rashld 
Bey,  called  Samoili,  stands  on  the  bank  to  our 
left.  The  river  flows  with  a  brisk  but  slender 
stream.  TherapruB  seems  to  have  stood  in  this 
route  between  Thebes  and  the  Asopus ;  for  Euri- 
pides, in  describing  the  death  of  Pentheus,  says 
that  he  went  from  Therapnae  across  the  Asopus  to 
the  place  in  Cithseron,  where  he  met  his  fate ;  and 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  near  Scolus '. 
Ascending  the  cultivable  slope  of  Cithaeron,  but 
which  like  all  this  part  of  the  Parasopia  is  little 
cultivated,  we  arrive,  at  11.33,  at  the  Metokhi, 
described  on  the  30th  of  December  as  standing 
below  the  projecting  point  of  the  CktJusronian 
range.  The  brow  of  the  summit  on  which  the 
Metokhi  stands  is  surrounded  by  the  foundation 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  and  has  evidently  been  a  for- 
tress or  citadel ;  as  I  before  remarked,  it  was  pro- 
bably Scolus.  The  walls  were  of  a  very  antique 
kind  of  masonry.  A  little  beyond  the  Metokhi  is  a 
copious  source  of  water,  which  no  doubt  determined 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  as  well  as  of  the  mo- 
dem farm.  About  a  mile  farther,  in  ascending 
the  steep  side  of  Cithaeron,  we  leave  Tarimari,  a 
village  of  thirty  houses,  below  us,  close  on  the 
left,  and  soon  afterwards  enter  a  ravine  between 
two  ridges  of  the  mountain,  answering  exactly  to 

*  Euripid.  in  Bacch.  v.  1029.     Strabo,  p.  408. 
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the  description  given  by  Euripides  *  of  the  place 
where  Pentheus  was  destroyed  by  the  Maenades, 
except  that  the  pine-forests  do  not  now  extend 
below  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  The 
ravine  continues,  including  a  halt  of  ten  minutes, 
until  12.25,  when  we  ascend  the  steep  side  of  the 
ridge  on  the  left,  and  at  12.28,  having  arrived 
upon  the  crest,  look  down  upon  a  small  stony  plain 
extending  towards  the  summit  of  Parnes.  The 
direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens  by  Phyle  crosses 
this  elevated  plain,  and  then  enters  another  in  which 
are  the  villages  of  Sialissi,  vulgarly  Shalish,  and 
Skurta.  We  proceed  at  12.42,  and  continuing 
along  the  same  kind  of  rugged  steep  road,  have, 
at  1.35,  the  plain  of  Sialissi  on  our  left  a  mile 
distant ;  and  the  village  of  that  name  surrounded 
by  vineyards,  in  the  nearest  comer  of  it :  two 
miles  farther,  is  Skurta,  on  the  foot  of  the  great 
heights  of  Parnes.  The  PhyU  road  leaves  these 
places  to  the  left.  There  are  three  other  vil- 
lages in  the  valley  named  Kako  Niskivi,  Kadha- 
sula,  and  Kurora.  This  plain,  which  sepa- 
rates the  great  height  of  Cithceron  from  those 
of  PameSy  is  probably  that  neutral  territory  of 
Panactum^  of  which  Thucydides  speaks.  It 
yields  com  and  vines,  but  the  soil  seems  meagre 
and  stony,  and  better  adapted  to  the  latter 
production.  The  neighbouring  heights  of  Parnes 
are  well  clothed  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  and 
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the  summit  consists  entirely  of  a  forest  of  pines. 
We  continue  to  mount,  and  at  1.42  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  of   dthcerony  from  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  on  either  side. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Megaric  peninsula  lying 
between  the  western  extremity  of  the  Corinthiao 
Gulf  and  the  bay  of  Eleusis^  and  bounded  by  the 
plain  of  Megara  to  the  south,  consists  chiefly  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  two  principal  summits  are 
Kar5^dhi  to  the  west,  and  Kandili,  overhanging  the 
bay  of  Eleum.     The  latter,  as  well  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  from  its  form,  is  evidently  the 
summit  called  ra  Kcpara,  or  the  horns  \  The  range 
of  Karydhi  has  a   direction   parallel    to  that  of 
Citharony  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  valleys 
of  Ghermano,  Vilia,  and  Myupoli,  which  latter  is 
the  largest  of  the  three.  Kai^dhi  and  Kandili  have 
a  similar  separation  by  means  of  the  hollows  about 
Kundura.     We   look  directly  down  the   Saronic 
Gulf,  upon  the  island   of  St.  George,  anciently 
Belbina ;  to  the  right  of  which  are  Sahmis,  and 
the  mountains  of  Argolis  and  JEgina^  and  to  the 
left  the  plain  of  Thria^  and  the  mountains  HymeU 
tus  and  Fames.     A  descent  of  thirty-five  minutes 
by  a  winding  road,    through  a  forest  of  pines, 
brings  us  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Meletius,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain,  which 
falls  into  the  plain  of  Myupoli  by  a  succession  of 
cultivated  terraces.    Assisted  with  a  few  of  the  con- 
veniences and  embellishments  of  art^  St.  Meletius 


'  The  modem  name   Kav-      to   sharp  peaks.     Karydhi  is 
ri|\i,  candle,   is  often  applied      from  Kapva,  walnut-tree. 
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would  be  a  delightful  retreat.  The  buildings  are 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  around  them  issue  plentiful 
sources  of  water,  which  descend,  shaded  by  lai^e 
bay-trees,  to  the  gardens,  and  the  hanging  woods 
of  olives  and  beeches  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
preserving  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure, 
which  is  finely  contrasted  on  every  side  with  the 
wild  rocks  and  the  dark  pine-forests  of  Cithcsron. 
The  weather  is  now  perfectly  clear  and  serene,  and 
the  season  more  deserves  the  name  of  KoXoKalpiov 
than  the  greater  part  of  that  to  which  the  word  is  usu- 
ally applied,  when  the  air  is  inflamed,  the  ground 
parched,  every  stream  dried  up,  and  not  a  green 
herb  to  be  seen.  The  monastery  is  well  endowed, 
and  besides  corn  land  possesses  3000  head  of 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  mountains.  The  church 
of  St.  Meletius,  which  is  of  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  is  supported  within  by  two  octagonal 
columns  of  a  veined  marble  of  the  colour  of  por- 
phyry, which,  according  to  the  monks,  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  above  the 
monastery.  As  the  Greek  advent  is  not  yet  over, 
the  house  contains  but  scanty  fare ;  but  the  Igu- 
meno  \  immediately  on  my  arrival,  sends  one  of 
his  monks  to  the  rocks  in  front  of  the  convent, 
who,  with  a  voice  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
Menelaus,  calls  out  to  the  shepherds  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  plain  below  to  send  up  one  of  their 
fattest  sheep.  According  to  the  abbot,  the  sum- 
mits of  Citheeron  have  several  modem  appellations. 
Elatia  is  the  name  of  the  two  great  peaks  above 

*  'Hyovfityo^, 
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PlattBaj  so  called  from  the  fir-trees  which  cover  all 
but  the  highest  points.  A  summit  between  them 
and  the  Kaza  derveni,  or  road  across  the  moun- 
tain from  Ghyftokastro  to  Kriakuki,  is  named 
Osna :  Kurteza  is  that  between  the  latter  and  the 
convent,  and  another  towards  Tarimari  is  called 
Pastra. 

The  plain  below  the  monastery  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  a  valley  extending  four  or  five  miles 
Mrestward  towards  Vilia,  which  village  is  situated 
in  another  valley  separated  by  rugged  heights 
from  Ghermano,  a  small  port  on  the  Corinthiac 
Gulf,  and  distant  two  hours  from  Vilia.  At  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  in  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  named  Myupoli  \  which  I 
formerly  visited.  The  remains  are  those  of  a  very 
small  town,  which  had  a  citadel  or  interior  inclo- 
sure  at  one  angle.  The  masonry  is  for  the  most 
part  regular,  and  is  extant  in  many  places  two  or 
three  courses  above  the  ground. 

The  ruins  at  Ghyftokastro,  which  I  also  visited 
at  that  time^  are  about  an  hour  to  the  westward  of 
Myupoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading  to 
Kriaktiki  and  Thebes,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
and  lofty  rock  between  two  torrents,  one  of  which 
has  a  distant  origin  in  Mount  Cithcerony  the  other 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  road  side,  in  a 
copious  fountain  called  Petrogheraki.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  fortress  still  exists,  flanked  by  square 
or  oblong  towers  of  masonry,  and  is  preserved  in 
some  places  as  high  as  the  battlements.   The  wall» 

*  MvoviroXic. 
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consist  for  the  most  part  of  polygonal  masonry, 
though  some  parts,  particularly  the  towers,  appear 
to  he  more  modem.  The  torrent  of  Ghyftokastro, 
increased  by  the  fountain  of  Petrogheraki,  and 
united  to  the  waters  which  rise  near  St.  Meletius 
and  Myiipoli,  form  a  branch  of  the  stream  now 
called  Saranda-potamo,  and  anciently  Cephissus, 
which  joins  the  sea  near  Mleusis.  Another  branch 
flows  from  Vilia,  and  a  third  from  Kundura. 

The  road  from  St.  Meletius  to  Megara,  as  well  as 
that  from  Thebes,  by  Ghyftokastro  to  the  same  place, 
passes  a  little  to  the  right  of  Myupoli,  then  crosses  a 
steep  root  of  Mount  Karj^dhi,  and  enters  the  valley 
of  Kundura,  a  town  of  four  hundred  families,  chiefly 
Albanian,  distant  four  or  five  miles  from  St.  Mele- 
tius, and  the  same  from  JEletisis.  The  vale  of 
Kundura  is  separated  from  the  plain  of  Eleusis  by 
the  root  of  Mount  Citlueran,  on  which  St.  Mele- 
tius stands,  and  which  follows  the  western  side  of 
the  plain  and  bay  of  Eleusis  until  it  unites  with 
Mount  Kandili.  The  Cephissus  passes  through  this 
ridge  by  narrow  ravines  into  the  plain.  The  com- 
munication from  Kundura  into  the  plain  of  Megara 
is  by  a  remarkable  chasm  midway  between  the  two 
towns,  and  separating  the  western  termination  of 
Mount  Kandili  from  the  adjacent  heights  of  Ka- 
rj^dhi.  This  and  all  the  other  important  defiles  of 
the  Megaris  are  under  the  guardianship  of  six 
towns  or  villages  of  this  district,  hence  called  the 
Derveno-khoria,  and  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
expences  of  their  charge,  are  exempted  from  lodg^ 
ing  strangers  as  well  as  from  all  other  impositions, 
except  110  paras  a  head  for  kharatj.   These  places 
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are  Vilia,  Kundura,  Megara,  Mazi,  Bissia,  and 
Perakhora  \  They  maintain  thirty  or  forty  soldiers 
at  their  own  expence ;  but,  being  all  armed,  can 
turn  out,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
which  they  often  do  when  a  Turk  of  high  rank 
passes  through  the  derveni.  The  Dervent  Aga  is 
a  Turk,  residing  at  Corinth,  but  having  a  deputy 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  derveni  house,  near 
the  monastery  of  Kypaiissi,  on  the  northern  side 
of  Mount  Makryplai,  or  Geraneia :  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  read  Turkish,  as  he^  has  to  inspect 
the  Buyurdi  of  the  Pasha,  without  which  no  per- 
son is  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Mor^a  to  the 
northward. 

On  referring  to  a  verse  of  Sophocles,  cited 
by  Strabo  ^ ;  and  to  Pausanias,  who  describes 
the  Eleutheris  as  situated  between  Eleusis  and 
Mount  Citheeron ',  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  Myupoli  and  Ghyfito-kastro  are  the  ancient 
Eleutherae  and  (Enoe,  for  the  plain  which  reaches 
from  Ghyfto-kastro  to  Myupoli  is  the  only  con- 
siderable valley  between  Plattsa  and  Megara,  and 
the  two  ruins  on  its  borders  exactly  illustrate  the 
word  avyyppra  of  the  poet.  There  may  be  some 
question,  however,  which  of  these  ruins  was  Eleu- 
therae, and  which  (Enoe. 

In  behalf  of  the  opinion  that  Ghyfto-kastro  was 
MleuthertBy  it  may  be  said  that  this  city  was  form- 

*  B^Xia,  Kovyrovpa,  Meyapa,  Md^tif  Mir^tfffia,  U€pa\(upa, 
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erly  aa  independent  member  of  the  Boeotian  com- 
munity, which  voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  never  became  an  Attic  demus,  consequently 
that  there  is  little  probability  that  (Enoe,  which 
was  always  an  Attic  demus,  should  have  been 
situated  between  Eleutherae  and  the  Plateeis, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  Myupoli  were  JSleu- 
ther<B.  On  examining,  however,  the  ruins  called 
Ghyfto-kastro,  its  position  and  dimensions  evidently 
show  that  it  was  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being 
only  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  standing  upon  a  strong  height  at  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  pass  of  Mount  CUJus- 
ran,  whereas  Myupoli  has  every  appearance  of 
having  been  a  town  with  an  acropolis  placed  as 
usual  on  the  edge  of  a  valley,  and  commanding 
only  the  pass  which  led  from  the  Eleutheris  into 
the  plain  of  Thria^  or  Mleusis.  The  town  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  of  small  dimensions,  but  its 
state  of  ruin  will  hardly  admit  of  our  forming  a 
decisive  opinion  on  this  subject,  while  Ghjrfto- 
kastro  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
concerning  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  importance  of  CEnoe  as  a  military  post,  as 
well  as  its  vicinity  to  HysisB,  is  shown  by  Herodotus 
in  describing  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Attica 
by  Cleomenes,  in  the  year  B.  C.  507,  when  he 
marched  from  the  Isthmus  to  Eleusis,  while  the 
Boeotians,  in  concert  with  him,  took  (Enoe  and 
Hysise,  the  frontier  demi  of  Attica,  towards  Boeo- 
tia  ^  And  Thucydides  twice  mentions  CEnoe  in 
a  manner  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was 
Ghyftokastro ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
'  Herodot.  1.  5,  c.  74. 
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ponnesian  war,  when  its  siege  delayed  the  first 
invasion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus  * ;  and  again,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Corinthians  and  Bceotians,  and  be- 
trayed to  them  by  a  stratagem  of  Aristarchus,  one 
of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens  ^  On  both  occa- 
sions the  historian  describes  (Enoe  as  a  fortress  of 
the  Athenians  on  the  confines  of  Bceotia.  It  is  sufii- 
cient  to  observe  the  situation  of  Ghyfto-kastro,  to 
be  assured  that  no  other  position  in  this  vicinity 
could  be  equally  important  to  the  Athenians.  It 
secured  the  dependence  or  alliance  of  Eleutherse 
and  Plateea,  formed  an  outer  gate  of  defence  to  this 
entrance  into  Attica,  and  if  an  enemy  penetrated 
into  the  plain  of  Eleutherae  from  the  Parasopia  by 
St.  Meletius,  it  placed  him  between  two  fortresses  ; 
in  short,  it  was  the  necessary  completion  of  the 
system  of  defence  of  the  Attic  frontier  towards 
Boeotia,  of  which  Eleusis,  Harma,  Phyle,  Panac- 
tum,  and  Decelia,  were  the  other  fortified  points. 
Pausanias,  therefore,  in  describing  the  Platseis  as 
bordering  on  the  district  of  Eleutherse,  without 
noticing  (Enoe,  though  it  lay  between  them,  seems, 
as  usual  with  him,  to  have  had  the  ancient  history 
and  condition  of  Eleutherae  chiefly  in  view,  and  to 
have  neglected  the  mention  of  CEnoe,  as  being 
merely  a  fortress,  perhaps  already  in  ruins,  or  as 
being  one  of  the  demi  of  Attica,  of  all  which  he  has 
treated  very  briefly.  When  the  ridge  of  Cithseroa 
became  the  boundary  between  Attica  and  Bceotia, 
Hysiae,  being  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 


*  Thucyd.  1.2,  c.  18. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  8,  c.  98.     See  also  Xenoph.  Uellen.  1. 1,  c.  7. 
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tain,  was  ascribed  to  BcBotia,  while  (Enoe  con- 
tinued to  be  an  Attic  demus. 

Placed  in  the  line  of  communication  between 
Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  so  small  a 
state  as  Eleutherse  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
ruinous  effects  of  such  a  position,  as  well  in  the 
greater  contests  in  which  Greece  was  engaged,  as 
in  every  quarrel  in  which  either  Attica  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  opposed  to  any  part  of  Northern 
Greece.  The  Roman  wars  having  left  Eleuthene 
in  a  state  of  desolation,  it  became  the  resort  of 
robbers  S  who  have  often  in  later  times  also  found 
this  thoroughfare  an  excellent  place  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  profession.  Pausanias,  soon  afiter 
the  time  of  the  author  who  represents  Eleutheree 
in  that  condition,  could  ascertain  only  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications 
and  houses,  which  he  describes  as  being  situ- 
ated ^^  a  little  above  the  plain  towards  Cithse- 
ron."  In  the  plain  there  still  remained  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  containing  a  copy  of  the  original 
statue  of  the  god  which  had  been  transferred 
to  Athens.  Near  it  was  a  cavern,  in  which  Antiope 
exposed  her  twin  sons,  and  a  fountain  of  water,  in 
which  the  infants  were  washed  by  a  shepherd  who 
found  them^ 

*  . .  .  .  *l(Tfiriv6^wpoc   lir£^<J-  rd  wepl  rdg  '£X£vOcp<2c  x^P^^ 

vEvro  yap  hiro  Xfyorwv  vapa  roy  vaviprifia  oyra  vvo  rwv  ^oXi- 

Kidatp&pa  kc  EXcvo^ra,  oT/xai,  fiuy  StoMmyf  Svo  fxSyovg  ohcirac 

fiaiiikty*     loTtvi    re    koIjL    to  Miytro'      Ka\    ravra     ^u/Xac 

rpavfia    iv    ralv   \epoiy   cl^c'  leiyrt  ')(pvaa,Q  koX  Kv/Jifiia  rh" 

Koi   rd   vaiBla   rd    veoyyd    a  rapa  fuB*  eavrov   c^mv. — Lu- 

icareXcXoiVei     &veicaXciro     ical  cian.  Dialog.    Mort.  27* 
eavr^  c^rc/ie/i^cro  rrjc  rSXfxijSt  *  Pausan.  Attic  c.  3S.   Bac- 

OQ  KiBaip^ya  vwepfidXKiay  Kal  chus  Eleutherius  was  held  in 
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Jan.  2. — At  8.5,  descending  from  the  monastery 
by  a  winding  road  to  the  right  of  the  gardens,  we 
leave  the  Padeo-kastro  of  Myupoli  a  qaarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  left  at  8.40,  and  follow  the  main  route 
from  Thebes  to  Megara  by  Kundura  for  some  dis- 
tance, before  we  arrive  at  the  turning  to  Lepslna,  or 
Eleusisy  which  at  8.52  again  brings  Myupoli  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  left.  We  now  quit  the 
cultivated  land  and  enter  upon  a  rocky  level 
covered  with  small  bushes,  where  the  road  is  both 
muddy  and  rough.  At  9.22  enter  a  forest  of  pines. 
The  whole  of  the  branch  of  CitJuBvony  which  ex- 
tends from  near  St.  Meletius  to  Mount  Kandili, 
and  to  the  plain  of  Megara,  and  which  sepa- 
rates the  vales  of  Myupoli  and  Kundura  from 
the  plain  of  Lepslna,  is  covered  with  these  trees. 
After  a  halt  of  five  minutes,  we  descend  at  9.40 
into  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  mountains  around  Vilia,  and  which  at  9.50 
joins  the  Sarandaporo,  otherwise  called  Saranda- 
foro,  or  Saranda-potami.  The  latter,  which  is  the . 
main  branch  of  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus^  originates 

great  veneratioii  at  Athens :  a  It  appears  to  have  been  the 

temple  was  built  to  receive  the  opinion  of    the  my thologists, 

statne  in  the  Lenaeum,  or  sa-  that  there  were  three  Dionysi ; 

cred  inclosure  of  Bacchus,  in  one  of  India,  the  same  as  the 

Limnis,  and  there  was  another  Lenseus  ;  a  second  the  son  of 

small  yaoc   in  the  Academy,  Jupiter  and  Semele,  bom  at 

for  the  temporary  reception  of  Thebes ;    and  a  third,  son  of 

the  statue  when  it  was  carried  Jupiter   and   Ceres,    bom    at 

in  procession  in  the  Dionysiac  Eleutherae. — Diodor.   1.  3,  c. 

festival    from  Athens   to    the  73. 
Academy. — Pausan.   Attic,  c. 
20,  29.     Philostr.  in  Herod. 
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in  Mount  Karydhi,  and  flowing  by  Kundura,  from 
thence  enters  a  ravine  between  two  high  summits 
on  our  right.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  we 
fall  into  the  road  from  Kundura  to  Athens.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the  left,  one  mile 
distant,  may  be  perceived  the  lower  part  of  a  Hel- 
lenic round  tower. 

The  road  now  leads  along  the  side  of  the  Sa- 
randaforo,  through  a  forest  which  seems  as  if  it 
would  not  long  exist,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
trees  are  in  a  process  of  destruction  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  their  resin  to  make  pitch.  All  the 
bark  having  been  stripped  off  towards  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  a  part  of  the  wood  cut  away,  a  hollow 
is  made  in  the  ground  into  which  the  turpentine 
flows  :  the  trees  which  lean  a  little  are  preferred, 
the  reservoir  and  incision  being  made  on  the  upper 
side.  The  process  may  be  repeated  for  several 
years  before  it  kills  the  trees.  At  10.42  a  chapel 
and  well  are  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road: 
at  10.51  are  marks  of  chariot  wheels  in  the  rocks. 
At  11  we  arrive  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarandaporo 
with  the  branch  of  the  Cephissus  from  Ghyfto- 
kastro,  which  receives  the  collected  waters  of  the 
valley  of  Myupoli  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  latter 
ruin. 

The  bank  of  this  stream  above  its  junction  with 
the  Sarandaporo  is  steep  and  high,  and  upon  it 
there  are  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  and 
tcfwers,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  the  foun- 
dations of  another  tower.  We  halt  here  till  1 1.30. 
The  wood  continues  until  the  ravine  gradually 
opens  into  the  Thrvasian  or  Eleustrdan  plain,  where 
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at  11.42  the  road  to  Lepsina  branches  off  to  the 
right,  and  on  each  of  the  summits,  bordering  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic 
tower  may  be  seen.  These  numerous  remains  of 
ancient  works  show  how  anxiously  the  Athenians 
fortified  this  important  entrance  into  their  plains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  division  between 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  On^  and  the 
range  of  Citktsron  and  Fames.  This  perhaps 
was  the  particular  pass  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  in 
which,  in  the  year  b.c.  200,  Philocles,  an  officer 
of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius,  stationed  himself  on 
arriving  from  Euboea,  while  his  troops  plundered 
the  Eleusinian  plain,  and  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  king  himself,  coming  from  Achaia.  They 
then  proceeded  to  attack  EleusisJ  the  Peireeeus, 
and  Athens,  but  having  been  unsuccessful  in  every 
attempt,  Philip  then  destroyed  every  thing  in  the 
unprotected  demi  which  had  escaped  his  former 
invasion,  leaving  not  a  temple  or  building  unin- 
jured, and  ceasing  only  from  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion when  there  remained  no  longer  any  materials 
to  gratify  his  vengeance '. 

The  road  now  enters  the  northern  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Thria,  and  at  11.48  crosses  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Sarandaporo,  or  CephissuSj  which  joins  the 
sea  a  little  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mleum :  all  the 
northern  and  western  part  of  the  plain  is  stony, 
barren,  and  higher  than  the  maritime  and  cul- 
tivated level,  which  does  not  extend  very  far  to 
the  northward  of  Lepsina.     As  we  descend  into 

»  Liv.  1.  31,  c.  26. 
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the  lower  plain,  this  village  remains  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  right  at  12.28.  Here  we  cross  the 
foundations  of  what  I  take  to  have  been  one  of  the 
reservoirs  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  Eleusis,  some 
ruined  arches  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right,  near 
the  entrance  of  Lepsina  from  Athens.  Our  road 
crosses  the  plain  of  Thria  diagonally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mills  at  Mheitij  leaving  Lepsina  about 
3  miles  on  the  right :  at  12.40  we  halt  at  a  well 
near  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple,  or  other 
public  building.  The  kalj^via  of  Khassia  is  half  a 
mile  on  the  left,  2  miles  beyond  which  a  road  be- 
gins to  mount  the  lowest  steep  of  Pames^  towards 
Khassia.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Thriasian 
plain,  about  nine  miles,  is  from  the  angle  of  the 
JEleusinian  guli^  westward  of  Lepsina,  to  a  bay 
in  the  plain  to  the  left  of  our  road,  where  are  the 
lowest  hills  which  unite  the  range  of  ^galeas 
with  that  of  PameSy  and  where  the  Athenians  had 
fortified  that  pass  into  the  plain  of  AcharnsB  with 
a  rampart  or  breastwork,  which  still  remains. 

The  sepulchre  of  Strato,  son  of  Isidotus,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Sacred  Way,  is  160  yards  on 
the  right  of  our  road,  at  13  minutes  beyond  the 
well  above-mentioned ;  5  minutes  farther  our  road 
unites  with  that  from  Eleusis  to  Athens.  The  monu- 
ment of  Strato  seems  not  to  have  been  a  pyramid, 
but  a  cubical  mass  of  earth  cased  with  marble,  on 
some  of  the  blocks  of  which  mouldings  of  archi- 
tecture are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  probably  sur- 
mounted by  a  stele.  From  hence  to  Mleum 
the  Sacred  Way  was  a  causeway  raised  above  the 
plain,  which  is  low  and  marshy  in  this  part.     Its 
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Utility  on  the  great  road  from  Athens  to  the 
Mor^a  has  caused  it  to  receive  frequent  repairs, 
but  these,  since  the  decline  of  Greece,  having  been 
of  the  rudest  kind,  the  causeway  now  preserves 
little  resemblance  to  the  massy  and  finished  works 
of  the  ancients.  Many  vestiges,  however,  of  the 
original  upa  oSoc  may  still  be  distinguished.  In 
the  bay  of  Eleum,  and  the  marshy  part  of  the 
plain,  immense  numbers  of  wild  ducks  are  now 
congregated.  Quitting  the  junction  of  the  road 
at  1.43,  I  pass  at  1.57  the  first  mill  of  the  Rheiti, 
and  at  2.2  the  second.  The  water  which  turns  these 
mills  is  produced  from  very  copious  saline  springs 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  are  not  suffered 
to  take  their  natural  course  into  the  sea  as  they 
did  anciently,  but  are  formed  into  a  large  pond  or 
mill-head  by  means  of  a  stone  dam  which  extends 
from  one  mill  to  the  other.  At  this  pass  the 
Sacred  Way  was  cut  in  the  rock  ;  it  is  first  visible 
between  the  two  mills,  and  is  then  traced  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  above  the  salt  ponds,  whereas 
the  modern  road  follows  the  sea  shore.  Having 
passed  the  salt  ponds,  the  Sacred  Way  descends 
upon  a  modem  paved  road,  which  it  follows  along 
the  sea-side,  as  far  as  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Dhafni,  where  that  valley  ends  in  the  shore  of  the 
Eleusinian  bay,  and  where  both  the  modern  cause- 
way and  the  traces  of  the  ancient  road  terminate. 

We  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  paved  road 
at  2.8,  and  at  the  end  at  2.12.  Here  on  the  edge 
of  the  beach  lies  part  of  the  body  of  a  seal,  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.     The  cultivable  ground  at  this  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  valley  of  Dhafni  is  prolonged  in  a 
narrow  stripe  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  at  the 
foot  of  Monnt  CorydalluB,  as  far  as  the  Metokhi 
of  Skarmangd.  We  now  ascend  the  valley  of 
Dhafiii,  the  pass  narrowing  gradually  until  it 
arrives,  at  2.27,  at  some  niches  in  the  rocks  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  below  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  peribolus  of  a  temple,  which  it  is 
evident  from  ancient  testimony  was  that  of  Venus 
on  the  Sacred  Way.  Just  opposite  to  the  niches 
are  some  traces  of  the  road,  and  the  ruins  of  stone 
walls  which  supported  both  sides  of  it  for  ^fcon- 
siderable  distance.  The  remains  of  the  peribolus, 
which  are  between  the  road  and  the  niches,  are 
24  yards  long  and  12  wide;  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  are  5  feet  thick,  and  constructed  of  great 
rude  masses  of  stone,  exactly  answering  to  the 
opyoJ  XtOot  which  Pausanias  here  describes  ^  To 
the  westward  of  this  spot  are  the  foundations  of  a 
square  tower  of  similar  construction.  Under  two 
of  the  niches  I  distinguish  the  words  <t»iXp  'A^poStrp, 
which  not  only  prove  this  to  be  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Venus,  but  also  that  it  was  the  Philseum 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  by  a  writer  cited  by 
Athenseus^,  though  the  latter  authority  has  not 
correctly  described  it  as  being  atThria.  The  temple 
was  probably  of  ancient  date,  and  was  repaired 
perhaps  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  here 

'   lifTCL  Si  TovTo  'A^po^/nyc  *  Plutarch,     in    Demetr. — 

ra6£  eoTi  Kal  irpb  avrov  rtiypQ  Dionysius      Tryphonis,       ap. 

hpyiiy  \ldtav  diac  A^wy. — Pau-  Athen.  1.  6,  c.  16. 
san.  Attic,  c.  37. 
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instituted  divine  honours  to  his  wife  Phile,  with 
the  surname  of  Venus  ^ 

At  2.3,  leaving  the  temple  of  VenuSy  I  proceed 
along  the  left  bank  of  a  torrent  flowing  to  the  Bay 
of  JEleusisy  and  observe  the  traces  of  the  Sacred 
Way  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  some  places  cut  in 
the  rocks,  but,  for  the  most  part^  a  causeway  sup- 
ported on  the  side  of  the  rema  by  a  wall  of  rough 
stones.  At  3.49  arrive  at  the  Monastery  of  Dhafni : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  building  occu-^ 
pies  the  site,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Apollo  an  Mount  Poecilumy 
which  was  probably  converted  into  a  church  on  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  at  Athens.  The  mo- 
dem name  Aa^vii  seems  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  a  grove 
of  sacred  bay,  which  had  survived  that  worship.  But 
at  present  no  bay  trees  remain  here.  Although 
Dhafni  is  despoiled  of  the  finest  of  those  remains 
which  formerly  made  it  interesting,  the  outer  inclo- 
sure  of  the  monastery,  and  the  church  itself,  are  still 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  Hellenic  materials;  and 
there  are  several  sarcophagi  remaining,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  stands  with  the  bottom  up- 
wards in  the  portico  before  the  cells  of  the  monks : 
it  is  of  white  marble,  large  and  massy.  These 
sepulchral  monuments  were  probably  collected 
from  the  Sacred  Way,  the  sides  of  which  were  a 
continued  cemetery  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  The 
dome  of  the  church  at  Dhaini  is  now  supported  by 

'  Doves  of  white  marble  and     h^  been  placed  as  dedications 
terra  cotta  have   been    found      to  Venus, 
under  the  niches,  where  they 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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two  cross  beams  of  wood,  and  shows  several  large 
cracks  caused  by  the  operation  of  taking  away 
three  Ionic  columns,  which,  on  my  first  visit 
to  Attica,  were  in  their  original  places,  enve- 
loped in  the  wall  of  the  monastery.  A  high  square 
tower  with  a  little  dome  at  the  top,  like  those  in 
Syria,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of 
the  Franks. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  removal  of 
ancient  remains  from  Greece  to  England,  or  other 
countries,  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
of  those  who  remove  or  collect  them,  it  is  not  always 
known  from  whence  they  came,  so  that  monuments 
serving  to  illustrate  ancient  history  on  the  spot, 
often  become  useless  for  that  purpose.  Nor  is  this 
remark  confined  to  inscriptions,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  applicable  to  them,  since,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  Grecian  works  of  art, 
of  every  kind,  had  some  peculiar  reference  to  local 
history  and  mythology.  It  has  often  happened 
moreover,  that  while  by  the  separation  of  the  mo- 
nument from  the  place,  both  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  interest,  the  former,  either  from  its  want  of  , 
merit  or  its  state  of  preservation,  has  been  of  little 
utility  to  modem  art  in  the  place  where  it  has 
been  deposited.  The  evil  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
occurrence,  for  every  collection  in  Europe  contains 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  have  become  inexpli- 
cable by  our  ignorance  of  their  origin. 

The  monastery  stands  at  the  highest  and  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Pass  :  beyond  it  the  road  is  level 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  gradually  widens  until, 
at  the  end  of  12  minutes  from  the  monastery  in  pass- 
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ing  between  a  conical  hill  on  the  left,  and  the  slope 
of  Mount  Corydallus  on  the  right,  Athens  and  its 
plain  opens  to  view.  The  prospect  from  this  point, 
although  not  so  extensive  as  that  from  the  fortress 
of  Phyle  on  the  road  from  Thebes,  is  more  in- 
teresting from  the  greater  proximity  of  the  city, 
and  of  all  the  more  remarkable  objects.  On  former 
occasions  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  midst  of  sum* 
mer,  but  it  is  more  beautiful  in  the  present  season, 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  trees  of  Attica  being 
evergreens,  such  as  the  pine,  the  prinus,  and  the 
olive,  together  with  a  variety  of  shrubs,  and  the 
fields  and  pastures,  which  have  recovered  a  portion 
of  their  verdure,  affording  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  rocky  mountains.  In  summer  the 
scene  displays  an  arid  monotony,  relieved  only  by 
the  pale  green  of  the  olive;  and  a  vapour  rises 
so  rapidly  from  the  earth,  that  there  is  a  constant 
haze  over  the  distant  objects,  which  are  always  more 
distinctly  seen  in  a  fine  winter's  day.  In  enter- 
ing Attica,  after  a  journey  in  Boeotia,  the  causes 
are  forcibly  apparent  of  that  atmospheric  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  provinces,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Athenian  sarcasm  adopted  by  the  Latins,  on 
the  density  of  Boeotian  air  and  intellect.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  valleys  of  Bceotia  are  so  entirely 
encased  by  mountains,  that  even  the  running  waters 
are  discharged  into  the  sea  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels, whence  lakes  and  marshes  abound,  and  the 
vapours  arising  from  them,  detained  by  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  are  slowly  dissipated ;  while 
the  Attic  peninsula,  labouring  under  a  deficiency 
of  water,  and  ventilated,  often  to  excess,  from  the 
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Corinthiac,  Saronic  and  ^gean  seas,  enjoys  with 
these  inconveniences^  and  in  consequence  of  them, 
a  purer  air  and  serener  sky  than  Boeotia.  This  phy- 
sical difference  may  possibly  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  moral  cause  to  which  the  low  station  of  Thebes 
among  the  states  of  Greece  was  justly  attributed  by 
Ephorus^  and  which  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  all 
governments  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  arts 
and  literature.  But  the  proverbial  contempt  of 
Boeotian  intellect  was  carried  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  a  long  catalogue  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  poets,  sculptors,  philosophers  and  en- 
gineers might  be  adduced  to  demonstrate. 

Having  descended  into  the  plain,  we  pass  at  the 
end  of  thirty-eight  minutes  from  Dhafni,  by  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  the  entrance  of  the  olive 
wood,  the  road  through  which  is  now  muddy  and 
cut  up  by  the  torrents.  At  4.30  pass  by  the  pyrgos 
and  tjiftlik  of  Hadji  Alj^,  and  enter  Athens  at  the 
Mora  Kapesi,  or  Tlopra  riic  MopiaQ,  at  4.15. 

In  order  to  complete  that  comparative  view  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  Greece  which 
has  been  the  principal  object  of  the  present  work, 
as  well  as  of  two  others  *,  I  shall  here  subjoin  some 
remarks  on  the  topography  of  the  Megaris,  which 
district  I  visited  in  a  former  journey. 

Of  the  great  isthmus  which  extends  from  the 

'Ephor.ap.Strabon.  p.  401.  and    Travels   in    the   Morea. 

See  p.  220  of  this  volume.  The  present  observations  may 

*  Namely,  On  the  Demi  of  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to 

Attica,  published  in  the  first  the  29th  chapter  of  the  latter 

volume  of  the  Transactions  of  work,  which  relates  to  the  to- 

the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  pography  of  the  Corinthia* 
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foot  of  Mount  Cithseron  to  the  Acro-Corinthus,  and 
which  connects  Northern  Greece  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus^ about  one  fourth,  including  the  narrowest 
part  or  Isthmus  properly  so  called,  belonged  to  the 
Corinthia,  the  remainder,  which  was  included  within 
a  sea  coast  of  about  thirty  miles  on  either  gulf, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  twenty  miles  to  thirty, 
formed  the  Megaris.  Like  the  Corinthia,  it  was 
too  small  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  general 
politics  of  Greece,  or  even  to  preserve  its  own 
independence ;  and  by  its  position  it  was  not  less 
exposed  than  that  territory  to  the  effects  of  the 
frequent  contests  between  the  states  of  Greece. 
Being  very  mountainous,  barren,  and  incapable 
of  supporting  a  large  population,  it  sent  forth 
in  the  times  of  its  prosperity  colonies  to  the 
Euxine,  Propontis  and  Sicily,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  under  different  circumstances,  experienced 
the  greatest  distress,  when  the  Athenians,  justly 
incensed  against  the  Megarenses  for  having  joined 
the  Corinthians,  and  massacred  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
excluded  them  from  the  use  of  the  Attic  ports  and 
markets  ^  The  redeeming  attribute  of  the  Megaric 
territory  was  its  excellent  position  for  the  pursuit 
of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly to  this  advantage  that  Megara  owed  an 
opulence  and  splendour,  which  were  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  natural  resources.  Like  ^gina,  and 
many  other  once-flourishing  republics,  its  decline  is 
to  be  dated  from  that  increase  of  power  in  the  leading 

*  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  67,  114,  189.— -AriBtoph.  Acliani.  v.  534. 
729,  &c. 
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States,  which  destroyed  the  independence  of  those 
of  second  rank.  Its  commercial  advantages,  how- 
ever, still  maintained  it  in  a  respectable  condition, 
as  long  as  Greece  was  wealthy,  and  densely  in- 
habited, but  when  it  became  poor  and  depopulated, 
and  still  more  when  the  Roman  government  was 
no  longer  able  to  protect  its  distant  subjects, 
insecurity  was  the  only  effect  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  situation  of  Megara,  and  has  continued 
to  be  its  ordinary  condition  during  the  long  ages 
of  the  debasement  of  Greece.  An  inscription 
copied  by  Chandler  at  Megara,  shows  that  its 
towers  were  repaired  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
by.  one  Count  Diogenes,  an  officer  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius^  But  in  later  ages,  the  Byzantine 
government  was  incapable  of  affording  any  pro* 
tection  to  these  coasts  from  the  pirates  or  cruizers 
of  Europe,  and  the  Turkish  navy  has  been  so  un- 
equal to  the  task,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  retire  to  the  villages  of  the  Owm. 

In  proceeding  to  trace  the  ancient  geography  of 
the  Megaris  I  shall,  as  usual,  chiefly  follow  Pau- 
sanias*.     The  places  mentioned  by  him  between 

*  Chandler,  Travels  in  Greece,  pieces,  with  200  feet  of  marble, 

c.  43.     Insc.  Ant.  130.     The  on  the  construction  of  a  bath, 
same  Diogenes    gained  great         '  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  39.     In 

credit  by  wresting  Claudiopolis  the  order   of  hiB  description, 

firom  the  rebellious  Isaurians,  Pausanias    probably    pursued 

and  restoring  it  to  the  emperor,  the  course  of  his  own  travels 

At  Megara  he  expended,  ac-  from  Athens    into   the  Pelo- 

cording  to  the  inscription,  100  ponnesus.     That  his  work   is 

pieces  of  gold  (xpvo'cvovc)  on  arranged  in  conformity  with  the 

the  towers,  and  bestowed  150  general  direction  of  his  route 
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Eleusis  and  Megara  are,  1.  The  well  called  avOtov 
or  aiSivovy  *  the  flowery  ;'  this  answers  to  a  spring 
on  the  road  side,  in  a  branch  of  the  JEleuknian 
plain  near  the:  head  of  a  small  curve  of  the  coast, 
which  forms  the  north-western  angle  of  the  bay  of 
Eleiisis.  2.  A  little  beyond  the  well,  stood  the 
Temple  of  Meganeira,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Argives  who  were  slain  at  Thebes  in  the  war  be- 
tween Creon  and  Adrastus,  and  whose  bodies  were 
said  to  have  been  rescued  by  Theseus,  and  here 
interred  by  him.  3.  The  sepulchre  of  Alope,  and 
not  farfrom  it,  4.  The  palaestra  of  her  fatherCercyon, 
by  whom  she  was  killed.  No  remains  of  these  monu- 
ments have  yet  been  discovered.  Pausanias  has  not 
exactly  stated  the  boundary  between  the  Eleusinia 
and  Megaris  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
Mount  Cerata,  now  Kandili,  which  interrupts  the 


through  Greece,  is  strongly  in- 
dicated by  a  remark  in  his 
seventh  book,  or  Achaica,  where 
having  occasion  to  notice  the 
Odeium  of  Herodes  at  Athens, 
he  states  that  it  was  not  bnilt 
when  he  wrote  his  first  book,  or 
Attica.  In  some  of  the  details  of 
each  province,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  possible  that  the  order  of 
the  excursions  may  have  given 
way  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  work.  But  the  ireploioc 
UavtrayiaK^,  or  Pausaniac  tour 
of  Crreece,  might  still  be  recom- 
mended, as  forming  a  very  con- 
venient plan  of  travels  through 
this  country  :  namely,  from 
13 


Athens  through  the  Megaris  to 
Corinth;  from  thence  by  Si- 
cyon  and  Phlius  to  Argos; 
round  the  Argolic  peninsula 
again  to  Argos ;  from  Argos  to 
Sparta ;  round  the  eastern  La- 
conic peninsula  again  to  Sparta; 
round  the  western  Laconic  pe- 
ninsula into  Messenia,  from 
Messenia  into  the  Eleia  and 
Achaia,  and  lastly  the  tour  of 
Arcadia,  requiring  various  de- 
viations. After  hitving  returned 
to  Athens,  the  traveller  might 
follow  Pausanias  to  Eleutheras, 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes  ;  and 
from  thence  make  the  tours  of 
Bceotia  and  Phocis. 
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level  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  which  occurs  at  about  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Eleusis  to  Megara.  It  would  seem  from 
Philochorus,  cited  by  Strabo,  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
which  Philochorus  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
Megaris  ^ ;  it  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias. 

Megara  retains  little  of  antiquity  but  the  name, 
which  is  still  ra  Mcyapa,  and  seems  originally  to 
have  been  derived  from  certain  fjtiyapa^  or  sanctuaries 
of  Ceres,  though  the  later  Megarenses  preferred,  as 
usual,  a  heroic  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from 
Megareus,  son  of  Neptune,  a  native  of  Onchestus. 
Pausanias  remarks,  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods 
for  the  murder  of  the  Athenian  herald  Anthemo- 
critus,  had  never  been  thoroughly  appeased,  and 
that  Megara  had  been  an  exception  to  the  cities  of 
Greece  which  had  profited  by  the  munificence  of 
Hadrian '.  Nevertheless,  there  still  existed  public 
edifices,  and  monuments  of  art  sufficient  to  prove 
the  former  existence  of  that  opulence,  which  has 

^  rwv  llay^ioyiiiiy  reaadpiay  inscription    found    at  Megara 

oyriity,  Alyewc  «  icoi  Avkov  kuI  shows,  however)  thathere as  well 

UoKKayroe  Kol  rera^ov  NiVov*  as  at  Athens,  a  new  tribe  was 

KOI Tiji'Arrucfis tig rirrapafiipri  called  Adrianis,  in  honour  of 

^laipeOe/^c,  6  N/m>£  ri^y  Meya-  the  emperor.     From  another 

pcda  \Ax^  '^O'^  Krlacu  rijy  N/*  inscription,  we  learn  that  Sa« 

eaiay»     ^iK^oftos  fiiy  oly  &ir^  bina  was  worshipped  here  under 

rod  *IaO fiov  fU^pi  rov   UvSiov  the  title  of  veaAi^ftiin^p.  Boeck. 

^i^K€iy  ahrov  ^ritn  ri^y  dpx^v.  Insc.  Grsec.  VoL  I.  p.  566. 

"AyZptay  U  fdxp*-  *£Xcvffiyoc  Kai  And    Pausanias    himself    de- 

rov  Qpiatrlov  TrtSlov. — Strabo,  scribes  a  temple  of  Apollo  of 

P«  392.  white  marble,  built  by  Hadrian. 

'  Pausan,  Attic,  c.  36.     An 
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been  variously  attested  in  ancient  history.  The 
town  stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  summit, 
situated  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  of  the 
Saronic  gulf,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  a  plain 
six  or  seven  miles  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,  of 
no  great  fertility,  and  which  is  bounded  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  the  mountains 
Oneia.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  city  by  Pausanias,  in  which  I  shall 
exactly  follow  the  order  of  his  narrative,  as  it  is 
among  the  clearest  and  most  methodical  which  he 
has  given  of  the  more  celebrated  cities  of  Greece, 
and  may  lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries, 
when  circumstances  shall  allow  the  site  to  be  pro- 
perly explored  ^  The  fountain,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Nymphs  Sithnides,  was  adorned  by 
Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  with  a  building  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  numerous  columns. 
Near  it  stood  an  ancient  temple,  containing  a  brazen 
statue  of  Diana  Soteira  by  Strongylion  *,  statues 
of  the  twelve  gods,  the  reputed  works  of  Praxiteles, 
and  images*  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  the 
adjoining  Olympieium,  or  inclosure  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  stood  a  magnificent  temple,  containing 
a  statue  of  the  God,  the  finishing  of  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war :  hence  the  face  of  the  God  was 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  clay 


^  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  40,  etseq.  tist,  but  he  was  chiefly  cele- 

'  Three  of  the  Muses  in  the  brated  for  his  horses  and  oxen. 

Grove  of  the  Muses  at  Mount  Pans.  Boeot.  c.  30. 

Helicon  were  made  by  this  ar-  '  €lK6y€Q, 
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and  plaster.  It  was  the  joint  work  of  Phidias  and 
of  Theocosmus  of  Megara.  On  the  head  of  Jupiter 
were  represented  the  Hours  and  Fates.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  temple  were  some  half-wrought 
pieces  of  wood,  prepared  by  Theocosmus  for  the 
reception  of  the  ivory  and  gold  with  which  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  statue  were  to  have  been 
adorned  ^  The  temple  contained  also  the  brazen 
beak  of  a  galley  taken,  as  the  Megarenses  asserted, 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  contest  for  the  possession 
of  Salamis. 

Anciently,  each  summit  of  the  hill  of  Megara 
was  occupied  by  a  citadel ;  one  was  named  Caria, 
from  Car,  son  of  Phoroneus  son  of  Inachus,  the 
other  Alcathoe,  from  Alcathous  son  of  Pelops. 
Having  ascended  from  the  Olympium  into  Caria, 
there  occurred  a  temple  of  Bacchus  Nyctelius; 
this  citadel  contained  also  a  sanctuary  of  Venus 
Apostrophia,  an  oracle  of  Night,  a  roofless  temple  of 
Jupiter  Conius,  statues  of^sculapius  and  Hygieia 
by  Bryaxis,  and  the  MIyapoy,  or  temple  of  Ceres, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Car  during  his  reign. 

Below  the  citadel  Caria  to  the  northward,  near  the 
Olympium,  was  the  tomb  of  Alcmene,  from  whence 
Pausanias  was  conducted  by  his  Megarean  guide 
to  Rhus^,  a  place  so  called  because  the  waters 

*  oirioBt  ^€  Tov  paov  Kilrai  phantine  statues  of  the  Greeks. 

lv\a  iiftlEpya'  ravra  tficWty  6  On  this  subject  see  the  work  of 

OtSKofffwc  IXi^yri  koI  xpvof  M.  Quatrem^re,  entitled  Juptfer 

KOfffiiitras  ro  AyaXfia  licreXiaEiy  Olympien. 
TOV  Ai6^.—c.  40.  '  *£vrcvOev  6  rHy  kwtx'^9^^^ 

This     remarkable     passage  iifuv  thiyyrniq  ^yelro  ec  x^piov 

throws  great  light  on  the  mode  'Povv. — c.  41. 
of  constructing  the  chrysele- 
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from  the  neighbouring  mountain  ^  were  collected 
in  this  place,  until  Theagenes  having  turned  off 
the  water,  erected  an  altar  here  to  Achelous.  Not 
far  from  thence  was  the  monument  of  Hyllus,  son 
of  Hercules,  and  near  the  latter  a  temple  of  Isis, 
with  another  of  Apollo  Agrseus  and  Diana  Agrotera^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Alcathous 
when  he  had  slain  the  Citbseronian  lion.  On  de- 
scending from  this  temple  occurred  the  heroum  of 
Pandion,  and  near  it  the  tomb  of  Hippolyte, 
fashioned  like  an  Amazonian  shield,  then  that  of 
Tereus,  who  married  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion, 
and  who  is  asserted  by  the  Megarenses  to  have 
ruled  over  the  country  about  Pagae. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  ascent  to  Alcathoe  was 
the  sepulchre  of  Megareus,  near  which  was  the 
hearth  of  the  Prodomeis  *,  or  place  where  Alca- 
thous sacrificed  to  the  deities  who  assisted  him 
in  raising  the  walls  of  Megara;  here  was  the 
stone  on  which  Apollo  laid  his  lyre  ^  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  which  thenceforth  uttered  when  struck 

^  It  was  probably  the  same  Nicander  to  have  been  called 

water  which  supplied  the  foun-  the    Pammonides,     or    Pam- 

tain   of  the   Sithnides.      The  monia. 
nearest    heights  appear    from 

Oi  fity  VTTO  ^KvpuyoQ  oprf  UafjLfjLwyia  r'  aiirri, 

Nicand.  Theriac.  v.  214. 

Teixtd  re  7rpo\iir6vTiC  virep  Ila/i/iwv/dac  ox^at 
^Etrtrvfuyoi  Mcyapiffc  tytvyatrtrayro  Bofioitri, 

Id.  in  Thebaic,  ap.  Schol.  in  Theriac.  v.  214. 

'  eariaQiHy  Upo^ofiiiify. — c.  42.        *  KiQdpa^ 
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a  musical  sound ',  similar  to  that  which  Pausanias 
heard  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  from  a  half  statue 
generally  called  the  statue  of  Memnon,  but  which 
was  said  by  the  natives  to  be  that  of  Pha- 
menoph,  though  some  ascribed  it  to  Sesostris*. 
In  Alcathoe  was  a  council-house  *,  formerly  the 
sepulchre  of  Timalcus,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the   same  citadel    stood   a   temple    of  Minerva, 


*  ^oifiE  &ycif  alros  fup  i^trvpywtra^  ir6Xtv  Axftfiv 
'AKKoOof  ne\<nro£  wcuBi  xapil^diuvoQ. 

Theogn.  v.  771. 

Regia  turris  erat  vocalibus  addita  muris, 
In  quibus  auratam  proles  Letoia  fertur 
Deposuisse  lyram :  saxo  sonus  ejus  inhsesit. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  8,  v.  14. 

*  Juvenal  agrees  with  Pau-      person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
sanias,    both  as  to   the   con->     tended, 
dition  of  the  statue  and   the 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordse, 
Atque  yetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 

Juvenal.  Satyr.  15.  v.  5. 


Numerous  inscriptions,  stall 
legible  on  the  leg  of  the 
statue  itself,  attribute  it  to 
Memnon,  and  two  of  them 
add  that  the  Egyptians  called 
him  Phamenoph,  or  Amenoph. 
Since  the  time  of  Juvenal  and 
Pausanias,  the  upper  part  of  the 
statue  which  had  originally  been 
monolithal,  like  another  near  it, 
has  been  reconstructed  of  seve- 
ral pieces  of  stone,  and  in  this 
state  it  still  remains.  Pausanias 
asserts  that  it  was  overthrown 


by  Cambyses.  According  to 
late  discoveries,  the  Memnon 
in  question  reigned  at  Thebes, 
two  centuries  before  the  great 
conqueror  of  Asia,  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Se- 
sostris :  and  nothing  can  better 
show  the  ignorance  of  the  The- 
baic Greeks  than  their  having 
confounded  this  person  with  the  ' 
Mqmnon  of  Homer,  who  was  a 
Persian  of  Susa,  and  lived  four 
or  five  centuries  later. 
'  fiovXivriiptoy* 
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containing  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were 
of  ivory.  Here  likewise  were  sanctuaries  of 
Minerva  Nuci?  and  Minerva  Alavric,  the  latter  so 
called,  in  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  because  the 
statue  was  dedicated  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  was  anciently  of  brick,  but 
had  been  rebuilt  of  white  marble  by  Hadrian.  It 
contained  three  statues  of  Apollo  made  of  ebony ; 
those  sumamed  Pythius  and  Decatephorus  were 
in  the  iBgyptian  style  :  the  Archagetes  was  in  the 
MginetaLU  manner.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of 
Ceres  Thesmophorus,  in  descending  from  which 
occurred  the  sepulchre  of  Callipolis,  son  of  Al* 
cathous. 

On  the  way  to  the  Prytaneium  were  the  follow* 
ing  monuments :  the  heroum  of  Ino  surrounded 
with  a  stone  fence,  within  which  was  a  plantation 
of  olives, — the  heroa  of  Iphigeneia  and  of  Adras- 
tus,  both  of  whom,  according  to  the  Megarenses, 
died  at  Megara,  and  a  temple  of  Diana,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon.  In  the 
Prytaneium  were  the  sepulchres  of  Menippus, 
son  of  Megareus,  and  of  Echepolis,  son  of  Al- 
cathous,  and  near  the  same  building  a  stone 
named  Anaclethra,  because  here  Ceres,  when 
searching  for  her  daughter,  sat  down  and  called 
her.  The  ^symnium  was  a  council-house,  so 
named  from  its  founder;  it  contained  a  monu* 
ment  of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  also 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Megarenses  who 
had  fallen  in  fighting  against  the  Medes,  and  the 
tombs  of  Pyrgo,   wife  of  Alcathous,   and  of  his 
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daughter  Iphinoe,  which  were  in  the  way  from 
the  ^symnium  to  the  heroum  of  Alcathous :  the 
latter  structure  served  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  for 
depositing  writings.  In  the  entrance  to  the  Dio- 
nysium,  or  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  was  a  tomb  of 
Astycrateia  and  Manto,  daughters  of  Polyeidus, 
son  of  Cceranus,  who  founded  the  sanctuary,  and 
placed  in  it  a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  sumamed 
Patrons,  of  which  the  face  only  was  visible.  Near 
it  was  a  Satyr  of  Parian  marble,  by  Praxiteles, 
and  a  Bacchus,  sumamed  Dasyllius.  Near  the 
Dionysium  was  the  temple  of  Venus.  It  contained 
a  very  ancient  statue  in  ivory  of  the  goddess, 
surnamed  Praxis,  and  images  of  Persuasion  ^,  and 
of  Consolation  *,  made  by  Praxiteles,  and  of  Love  ', 
of  Allurement*,  and  of  Desire  %  the  works  of 
Scopas.  Near  the  temple  of  Venus  was  that  of 
Fortune,  containing  a  statue  by  Praxiteles,  and 
another  temple  in  which  were  the  Muses,  and  a 
brazen  Jupiter  by  Lysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tomb  of  Corcebus,  which 
was  inscribed  with  verses  relating  to  the  story  of 
CoroBbus  and  Psamathe,  and  supported  ^  statues 
representing  Corcsbus  killing  the  monster  Poena : 
Pausanias  thought  they  were  the  most  ancient 
specimens  of  sculpture  in  stone  which  he  had 
seen  in  Greece.  Near  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Orsippus,  who  gained  a  victory  in  running  al 
Olympia,  and  who,  when  military  commander  of 
the  Megarenses,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Me- 

*  Utiew.—c.  43.  *  "IfupoQ. 

■  Uapjiyopo^,  *  n6do£. 
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garis.  In  descending  from  the  agora  by  the  street 
called  Eutheia,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Prostaterius 
stood  a  little  on  the  right;  it  contained,  an  Apollo  of 
great  merit,  a  Diana,  and  a  Latona,  besides  which 
were  Latona  and  her  children,  by  Praxiteles.  In  the 
ancient  Gynmasium,  near  the  gates  called  Nym- 
phades,  was  a  small  pyramidal  stone,  named  Apollo 
Cannus\  and  a  temple  of  Lucina.  On  the  descent  to 
the  port  of  M egara,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
still  bore  the  appellation  of  Nisaea,  there  was  a  temple 
of  Diana  Malophorus,  the  roof  of  which  had  fallen 
in.  The  citadel  of  Nissea  still  remained ;  on  the 
sea  side  was  the  tomb  of  Lelex,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
Libya^  and  to  have  reigned  at  Nissea.  Near 
Nissea,  adds  Pausanias,  there  was  a  small  island ', 
where  Minos  of  Crete  was  said  to  have  sheltered 
his  fleet  in  his  war  with  Nisus. 

There  remains  nothing  of  ancient  M egara  above- 
ground,  save  some  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the 
three  citadels,  Caria,  Alcathoe,  and  Nisaea,  toge- 
ther with  some  vestiges  of  the  Long  Walls,  and 
some  fragments  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  but 
the  place  has  been  fertile  in  inscriptions ' ;  and  if 
the  situations  in  which  they  were  found  had  been 
exactly  noted  they  might  have  contributed  not  a 

^  In  the  most  ancient  wor-  which  bore  the  name  of  a  deity, 

ship  of  the  GreekSy  pillars  or  '  vafiiicei  yfitrot  oh  fuydXri. — 

square  pyramidal  stones  were  c.  44. 

worshipped  under  the  name  of  '  All  the  inscriptions  of  Me- 

the   gods.      In   the    agora   of  gara  are  collected  in  the  work 

Pharae,   in   Achaia,    were    80  of  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  Vol. 

quadrangular  stones,   each   of  1,  p.  553. 
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little  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  topography. 
From  one  which  is  now  at  Oxford  we  learn  that 
it  was  deposited  in  the  Olympium.  Another 
in  honour  of  some  gymnasiarchs  was  probably 
in  the  Gymnasium.  The  modem  town  occu- 
pies only  the  hill  of  the  two  ancient  citadels^ 
and  extends  not  much  beyond  the  western  sum- 
mit :  unlike  the  other  towns  of  the  continenj;  of 
Greece,  the  houses  are  built  with  flat  roofs  like 
those  of  the  Grecian  islands.  Alcathoe  having 
been  the  more  important  of  the  two  citadels,  was 
probably  the  western,  or  that  upon  which  the 
modem  village  is  chiefly  situated ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  tower  which  crowns  it  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  Olympium  was 
on  the  northern  side  of  Caria :  and  the  Agora 
seems  to  have  been  towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  ancient  site,  as  the  street  Eutheia  led  from 
thence  through  the  gate  Nymphades  into  the 
Longomural  street,  and  to  Nissea.  As  nature  has 
probably  resumed  her  sway  in  regard  to  the  course 
of  the  waters  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
their  natural  receptacle,  called  Rhus,  from  which 
Theagenes  tumed  away  the  water  in  order  to  form 
a  fountain  in  a  more  convenient  situation,  might 
be  thus  identified,  and  it  would  serve  as  an  im- 
portant guide  to  the  ancient  topography. 

The  Long  Walls  which  connected  Megara  with 
its  maritime  fortress  Nissea,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Pirseeus  was  connected  with  Athens,  were 
constructed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  year  b.  c.  465, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  naval  power  which 
the  victory  of  Salamis  had  given  them,  and  the 
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disgust  conceived  by  the  M egarenses  against  the 
Corinthians,  the  Athenians  obtained  a  paramount 
influence  at  Megara,  and  placed  garrisons  in 
Nissea  and  Pagae.  These,  together  with  Nau- 
pactus,  which  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  they  occupied  with  the  reftigees  from 
Messenia,  gave  them  stations  at  both  the  extre- 
mities of  the  Corinthian  Sea,  and  consequently  the 
naval  command  of  it\  The  Megaric  Long  Walls 
are  noticed  at  this  time  by  Aristophanes  * ;  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  Megarenses  themselves  upon 
recovering  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war '. 
Seventy-four  years  afterwards  they  were  restored 
by  Phocion  *.  Strabo  alludes  to  them  as  if  they 
still  existed  *,  but  the  silence  of  Pausanias  seems 
to  show  that  they  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  his 
time. 

The  harbour  of  Nisaea  was  formed  by  the  island 
Minoa,  which,  from  the  description  given  by  Thu- 
cydides  of  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  against 
Megara,  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  •,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  nearest 
island  opposite  to  Megara,  which  is  too  small,  and 
too  distant  from  the  shore,  but  the  peninsula,  a  mile 
farther  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Sa- 

'  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  103.  107.      t&v  Meydpcuv  ^ixa  oicrit  ora- 
111.  ^iovc  r^c  7r6X£W£  BiixoVf  cifc- 

*  TO,     Meyapiica  triceXi}.  —      Xetriv  kKaripiaSkv  trvyairrdfjLeyoy 
Lysist.  V.  1172.  vpot  airrr/v. — Strabo,  p.  391. 

»  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  109.  •  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  51.-1  4, 

*  Plutarch,  in  Phocion.  c.  66» 

*  'H  Ei  N/ffoici  koTiy  Imt'ewv 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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lamis.  Pausanias,  in  describing  Minoa  as  an  island, 
adverted  perhaps  to  its  earlier  condition  rather  than 
to  that  which  existed  in  his  time ;  for  Strabo,  near 
two  centuries  before  had  applied  to  it  the  word  aicpa, 
or  promontory  ^  The  examples  of  the  conversion 
of  islands  into  peninsulse  are  so  numerous  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  that  the  present  instance  has 
nothing  surprising  in  it,  especially  as  the  strait 
which  separated  Minoa  from  the  main  appears 
from  Thucydides  to  have  been  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea,  and  to  have  terminated  in  a 
marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way. In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athe- 
nians perceiving  that  Minoa,  in  which  the  Mega- 
renses  had  only  a  tower,  would  be  a  much  better 
station  than  Budorus  and  Salamis  for  observing 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  for  blockading  Me- 
gara,  Nicias  seized  two  of  the  towers  of  the 
walls  of  Nis8ea,  which  had  prevented  his  ships 
from  passing  between  them  and  the  island  of 
Minoa,  and  then  built  a  wall  in  the  island,  by 
which  he  cut  off  **  the  communication  between 
Megara  and  Minoa  by  means  of  the  bridge  which 
led  into  the  island  across  the  marsh  ^/'  He  then 
formed  a  fortress  in  the  island  and  left  a  garrison 
in  it.  If  such  was  the  situation  of  Minoa,  it  will 
follow  that  the  length  of  the  Long  Walls  was  not 
8  stades,  as  the  text  of  Thucydides  gives  it',  but 

^  Mcra   iri  roc  ^tt^t^yl^a^  '  fuucpa  nixi  .  •  •  •  ^y'  dc 

xirpat   IkKpa  7rp6Keirai   Mir^  oraU^ay  ftaXurra  dicrif  dxo  r^c 

TTOtovifa  toy  er  rfj  Nioraif  Xi/4€-  iroXeutQ  kiri  r^v  N/ffcttoy  rov  Xc- 

va. — Strabo,  p.  391.  fiiya  a^fr&y. — Thucyd.  1.  4,  c. 

"   ^lo    rcyayovc. — Thucyd.  60. 
1.3.  C.51. 
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18,  as  we  find  it  in  that  of  Strabo;  the  peninsula 
being  not  less  than  three  miles  from  Megara. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians 
still  holding  Minoa,  but  the  Peloponnesians  hay- 
ing a  garrison  in  Nissea,  the  former  in  conjunction 
with  a  body  of  troops  from  Platsea,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  party  in  Megara,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Long  Walls,  and  built  a  cross  wall 
within  them  for  protection  against  Megara.  They 
then  prolonged  the  circumvallation  of  Nissea  to 
the  sea  on  either  side,  obtaining  plentiful  mate- 
rials from  the  suburb,  and  making  its  bouses  serve, 
with  the  addition  of  battlements,  for  a  part  of  the 
fortification.  The  Peloponnesians  in  Nisesa  being 
thus  deprived  of  their  daily  supplies,  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  when  the  Athenians  took  posses- 
sion of  Nisaea,  and  entirely  separated  it  from 
Megara,  by  breaking  down  a  part  of  the  Long 
Walls.  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was 
then  at  the  Isthmus  preparing  to  march  into 
Thrace,  on  hearing  of  the  first  success  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  Long  Walls,  summoned  the 
Bceotians,  who  were  already  collected  at  Pla- 
tsea  for  the  relief  of  Megara,  to  meet  him  at 
Tripodiscus,  a  Megaric  town '  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Geraneia.  The  united  forces  amounted  to  6000  ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  received  a  large  rein- 
forcement from  Athens,  were  not  much  inferior  in 
number.  Each  party  being  more  anxious  to  support 
its  adherents  in  Megara  than  to  come  to  action, 
nothing  took  place  but  a  combat  of  cavalry  in  the 

*  jc«/ii|.— Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  70. 
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plain,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  some  advantage. 
At  length  Brasidas,  having  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing admission  into  Megara,  the  oligarchy  was  re- 
established in  the  city,  the  Athenians  still  re- 
taining possession  of  Niseea  and  Minoa.  It  was  in 
the  ensuing  winter  that  the  Megarenses,  having 
been  sufl&ciently  strong  to  recover  possession  of 
their  Long  Walls,  entirely  destroyed  them. 

From  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Mars,  called 
the  Enyalium,  not  far  from  the  gate  by  which  the 
Athenians  first  made  their  irruption  into  the  Long 
Walls,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  gate 
opening  from  the  northern  Long  Wall  into  the 
suburb  on  that  side. 

We  find  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  agreed  upon 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
spring  of  the  ninth  year,  that  towards  the  sea  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  Nissea,  there  was  a  monument 
of  Nisus,  at  a  gate  of  Nissea,  and  a  Posidonium,  or 
sanctuary  of  Neptune,  between  it  and  the  bridge 
leading  into  Minoa.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Athe- 
nians in  Minoa  and  Nissea,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Megarenses  and  their  allies,  on  the  other,  was  the 
road  which  led  from  that  gate  of  Nissea  to  the 
Posidonium,  and  from  thence  a  direct  line  to  the 
causeway  ^ 

Having  finished  the  description  of  the  city,  Pau- 
sanias  proceeds  to  notice  the  places  situated  in  the 
opecvn,  or  mountainous  part  of  the  Megaris  to  the 
northward  of  the  plain,  after  which  he  describes 

*  Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  118. 
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the  road  from  Megara  into  the  Corinthia.  The 
only  places  named  by  him  in  the  Oreine  are  Pagae, 
^gosthena,  and  Erineia. 

Although  the  historians  and  geographers  have 
left  little  doubt  that  ^gosthena  was  at  Ghermano, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  fact  by 
means  of  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot ;  from  a 
copy  of  which,  although  very  imperfect,  I  have  been 
able  to  decipher  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  de- 
cree of  the  people  of  ^gosthena  in  favour  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  son  of  Alcimachus  of  Megara,  granting 
him  the  ordinary  rights  of  proxenia,  with  the  use 
of  the  pastures  of  the  district  for  his  cattle,  and 
the  privilege  of  a  front  seat  at  the  public  ceremo- 
nies *.    The  decree  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  temple 

*  ^Eirtihri  'A?roX(X<55toi)poc  'AXjci/iaxov  Mcyapcvc 

(  evvovc  )  k^y  SiaTiXei  Tf  B/ifjLf  tUv  AiyotrBtvlTay      .     •     .     . 

rf  BdfA^  npoUyov  elfiey 

ahrov  xai  eicySyovQ  aWov  .  •  .  .  rac  ir<JXioc  Alyoodeylray 
Kai  tlfity  ahrf  emjo'iv  yac  ical  oixlaQ  koI  6XKa  irdvra  6aa  ica)  role 
6X\oit    vpoUyoiQ'    Ofiolias    iccXcvet    cl/i£v    ahrf    Koi    liriyofilay 

iLvaypdyl^dyrta  oi  ^ 

ey  Tf  iepf  rov  MeXdfjLiro^oc'  Sl^offBai  ^e  Kal 

rwv  MfXa/iTTo^c/wv  Kal  icaXelv  ahroy  etc  vpotBplay 

Kaddirep  Kal  rove  ^XXovc  irpofevovc. 

The  Doric  dialect  is  ac-  proof  of  which  he  quotes  a  lost 
counted  for  hy  ^gosthena  passage  of  Folyhius.  The  in- 
haying  been  considered  a  town  scription  shows  the  correctness 
of  the  Megaris.  Stephanus  of  Stephanus.  The  Ethnic 
remarks  the  difference  of  the  AlyocrOcVctoc,  therefore,  is  erro- 
form  of  the  gentile  in  the  neons  in  Athenseus,  who  cites 
names  Megara  and  ^gosthena,  some  words  of  Polybius,  show- 
although  both  are  neuters  plu-  ing  that  ^gosthena  produced  a 
ral ;  for  while  the  ethnic  of  sweet  wine,  AlyoffSeyei^  yXvKCi 
Megara  is  Megareus,  that  of  (phy), — Athen.  1.  10,  c.  11. 
iBgosthena  is  AiyoadByirrig,  in 
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of  MelampuB,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  Melam* 
podeia^  which  we  learn  from  Pausaniae  to  have 
been  a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  iEgos- 
thenar 

The  position  of  JEgoitheiia  thus  ascertained, 
illustrates  two  interesting  passages  in  the  Hellenics 
of  Xenophon.  Between  Ghermano  and  the  vale 
of  Livadhostra,  which  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Creusis,  a  projection  of  the  highest  part 
of  CithcBron  terminates  abruptly  in  the  Cormthio/c 
or  Alcyonio  Gulf,  and  forms  a  natural  separation 
between  the  Megaris  and  the  Bcsotian  district  of 
ThespuBj  of  which  city  Creusis  was  the  port,  leav- 
ing no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a  path  on 
the  mountain's  side,  which  now  serves  for  a  road 
from  Livadhostra  and  Ai  Vasili  to  Ghermano  and 
Vilia.  Like  the  Sdronian  rocks,  along  which 
there  is  a  similar  road  from  Megara  to  Qromrnyon^ 
this  termination  of  Mount  Cithceron^  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyonic  sea,  is  subject 
to  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of 
such  a  cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous. 

The  Lacedaemonians  under  Cleombrotus  were 
here  overtaken,  on  their  march  from  Creusis  to 
^gosthena,  when  retreating  from  Bceotia  in  the 
winter  of  B.  C.  379-378,  by  one  of  these  tempests. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of 
the  soldiers  were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and 
many  of  the  asses  that  carried  the  burthens  were 

^  *Ey  AlyoffdiyoiQ  ^i  MeXa/i-  r^    MeXa/iirodi    kuI    dvk    way 

TTodoc    Tov    ^Afivddov6Q    koTiv  6ro£   iopr^y  Ayoviri, — Pausan* 

lipdy  Kui  kvflp  oh  fiiyac  mip-  Attic,  c.  44. 
yafffiiyos  kv  ffvriXff'  Kal  dvovffi 
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blown  over  the  precipices  into  the  sea  \  Seven 
years  afterwards  the  Lacedsemonians  again  re- 
treated by  the  same  road  after  their  memorable 
defeat  at  Leuctra.  Little  trusting  to  the  peace 
which  the  Thebans  had  granted  them,  they 
avoided  crossing  Mount  Cithderon  by  the  ordinary 
route  in  the  face  of  their  conquerors,  and  preferred 
the  risk  of  marching  in  the  night  by  the  narrow 
and  dangerous  path  at  the  back  of  the  mountain. 
The  historian  states  that  the  Spartan  commanders 
concealed  their  intention  by  moving  from  the  field 
of  battle  near  Leuctra  in  the  evening,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  being  ready  to  cross  the  Cithee- 
ron  by  the  usual  route  in  the  morning  at  day- 
break ;  but  that,  instead  of  pursuing  it,  they 
turned  off  to  Creusis,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  j^osthena  of  the  Megarice,  where  they  met  the 
army  of  Archidamus  coming  to  their  support  *. 

Not  less  certain  than  the  position  of  iEgosthena 
is  that  of  Pegae  or  Pagae,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
Megaric  dialect.  From  Thucydides  and  Plu- 
tarch we  learn  that  it  was  the  principal  harbour 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Megaris ;  and  from 
Strabo  that  it  formed  with  Nissea  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Megaric  Isthmus,  the  breadth  of  which 
was  120  stade8^  These  data  correspond  exactly 
with  the  port  of  Psatho,  not  far  from  the  shore  of 
which  are  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress. 
Near  the  road  from  Megara  to  Pagae  there  was  a 
rock  (according  to  Pausanias)  covered  with  marks 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  4.      111.       Plutarch     in     Pericl. 
»  Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  4.  Strabo,  p.  334. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  103,  107, 
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which  were  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
arrows  of  an  advanced  body  of  Median  cavalry, 
when  Mardonius,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Peloponnesians  at  the  Isthmus  on  their  way  to 
Plataea,  made  a  movement  from  Attica  to  intercept 
them  *.  Pausanias  relates  that  they  wandered  to 
the  rock  on  the  road  to  Pagee  in  the  night ;  that 
under  the  impulse  of  a  madness  inspired  by  Diana, 
they  consumed  their  arrows  by  dischai^ng  them 
at  the  rock,  mistaking  it  for  the  enemy,  and  that 
thus  disarmed  they  were  attacked  in  the  morning 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Megarenses.  At  Pages 
there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Diana  Soteira,  erected 
in  memory  of  this  event,  and  exactly  resembling 
another  dedicated  to  the  same  deity  at  Megara. 
Pagoe  contained  also  the  heroic  monument  of 
^gialeus,  who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argives  against  Thebes  *. 

The  third  town  of  the  Oreine,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  was  Erineia»  in  which  was  a  monu- 
ment of  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus^.  As  Vilia 
and  Kundura  are  the  only  inland  positions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Megaric  isthmus  having  any 
natural  advantages,  we  may  presume  JErineia  to 
have  occupied  the  one  or  other  of  those  sites;  and 
as  Strabo  notices  Isus,  formerly  a  town  of  the 
Megaris,  as  having  been  situated  near  Cithseron*, 
I  am  disposed  to  place  Istis  at  Vilia,  and  Erineia 
at  Kundura.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  before 

'  Herodot.  1.  9,  c.  14.  Meyapijc^    c«ie79cv   dir^Kurfjiiyii 

*  Pausan.  Attic   c.  40,  44.  (ex  Iso  BcBotico   sc.)    tyywc 
'  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  44.  rov  Kidaipwvoe*  Strabo,  p.  405. 

*  Jjy  yap  6  ^'Itrog  irdXig  Iv  Tp 
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remarked,  that  Kandili  is  the  mountain  which 
the  ancients  named  Kepara,  from  the  sharp  rocks 
which  rise  from  its  summit^ ;  the  ancient  name  of 
Karj^dhi  I  am  unable  to  discover,  except  that  it 
was  the  highest  summit  of  the  Oneia,  as  Strabo 
defines  those  mountains,  that  is  to  say,  as  extend- 
ing from  the  rocks  Scironides  to  Cithaeron  and  the 
confines  of  Bceotia*.  Other  authors,  however, 
appear  to  have  comprehended  in  the  Oneia,  not 
only  all  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  but 
even  the  ridge  to  the  southward  of  it,  which 
stretches  from  CenchreuB  to  Corinth,  having  ap- 
parently considered  Geraneia  only  as  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Oneia '. 

In  a  verse  preserved  by  Strabo,  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  suspected  by  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
of  having  ejected  from  the  Iliad,  for  the  sake  of 
interpolating  another,  which  proved  that  Salamis 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  was  a  dependency 


ZoXa/utva  xeiffOat  <rv/ij3aeVet  rd 
fyia  rfjc  Mcyopuqfc  koi  rfJQ  'Ar- 
di^Q  opfi  Bvo  h KdKovffiKipara. 
Strabo,  p.  395. 

Ol  Mcyapcfc  •  •  •  iraperaiayro 
npog  TOiQ  Xo^ic  toIq  Kipaffi 
KokovfiiyoiQ,  Diodor.  Sicul* 
1.  13,  c.  65. 

.  •  .  .  Iv  fuOopit^  rfjc  Mtya- 
pi3o£  inrep  ra?v  KCLKovfiiywv  Kc- 
pdTtity.     Plutarch,  in  Themist. 

*  .  .  .  ro  KoKovfieva  "Ovcia 
opri,  Siarelvovra  fxi'XP^  BoitoTlag 
iral  KiOaipQvoQ  diro  rtav  Siceipai- 
vlSwy    irerpwVf    Kal    Trig    irapot 


ravrag  o^ov  trpog  rify  'ArriK^y. 
Strabo,  p.  380. 

"Eot-c  5'  ^  Xbtpo.  TiSy  Mcya- 
pitay  irapaXvTrpogf  KaduTrep  Kal 
ff  'Arni:i)  Kal  ro  vXioy  avTijg 
circx"  7"d  KoXovfieya  "Ovcta 
opti,  ^d')(ig  Tig  iXfiKvyofiiyrf  fiiy 
&9ro  Twy  ^etpwylBtay  trerpwy  eirl 
rijy  ^iktTlay  Kal  Toy  KidaipHya^ 
hulpyovva  Be  rrfy  Kara  N/'o'aiav 
ddXaaaay  Sltco  Tfjg  Kara  Kpla^ 
tray  [al.  Kpiovaay"]  *AXxvoyiBog 
frpoffayopevofUyrig,  Strabo,  p. 
393. 

•  See  Travels  in  the  Morea, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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of  Athens,  mention  is  made  of  ^geirusa,  Nissea^ 
and  Tripodi,  in  the  Megaris,  as  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Ajax  of  Salamis^  Whether  the  latter 
was  the  genuine  version  or  not,  it  is  at  least  evi- 
dent from  Strabo,  that  ^geirusa  and  Tripodi,  like 
Niseea,  still  existed  in  his  time.  Of  Polichne,  the 
fourth  Megaric  town  named  in  the  verses,  we 
have  no  other  notice  in  ancient  history. 

Tripodiscus*  is  shown  by  Thucydides,  on  the 
occasion  already  mentioned,  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Geraneia,  in  a  situation  convenient 
for  forming  a  junction  of  troops  who  were  assem- 
bling from  Platsea  in  one  direction,  and  the  Isthmus 
in  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  at  Megara. 
And  accordingly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geraneiaj 
in  the  road  from  Plakea  to  the  Isthmus,  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Megara,  I  remarked 
in  my  former  journey,  when  passing  by  that  route 

*  Strabo,  p.  394.     The  verses  as  we  now  have  them  are — 

Aiac  ^  €K  2a\a/iivoc  &yey  BvoKalBsKa  v^as 
J^rriae  S'  AytaVf  ly  'Adrivaltav  tarayro  0a\ayyec* 
The  Megarenses  asserted  that  Homer  wrote  as  follows  : 
Alac  5*  CK  ^aXoLfjiivoc  Ayer  v€oc,  lie  re  IIoX/x'^C 
"Eic  T*  AiystpovfftniCf  Ni<yatiyc  re,  Tpiwd^iov  re. 
Some  of  the  ancient  critics  gave     her  of  the  names  of  places  in 
strong  reasons  against  the  au-     Ghreece  :     Thucydides     writes 
thenticity  of  the  Athenian  read-     Tpiirodl<ncoc ;    Pausaniaa,   Tpt* 
ing ;    on  the   other   hand,   it     Tro^i^icoc,  Strabo,  TpntoUtrKwv^ 
seems     improbable     that    the      Herodian  (ap.  Stephan.  in  Tpc- 
number  of  the    ships   should      iro^itncoc)    TpiiroSltncrif     which 
have  been  omitted,  as  would     seems  to  have  been  the  form 
follow  from   the  admission  of     understood  by  Plutarch,  who 
the  Megaric  version.  writes    the    gentile    adjective 

*  The     termination    of    the      plural  TpiToiiffKoiot. 
name  varies,  as  in  a  great  num- 
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from  Megara  to  Corinth,  the  evident  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  town.  The  position  is  perfectly  in 
agreement  with  the  fable  of  the  foundation  of  Tri- 
podiscus,  related  by  Pausanias.  According  to 
that  author^  Coroebus  the  Argive,  after  having 
slain  the  monster  Poena^  which  had  been  sent  by 
Apollo  to  punish  the  Argives  for  the  death  of  the 
child  of  Apollo  by  Psamathe^  daughter  of  their 
king  Crotopus,  went  to  Delphi  to  give  him- 
self up  to  punishment.  He  was  ordered  by  the 
oracle  to  take  a  tripod  out  of  the  temple,  to  return 
towards  Argos,  and  wherever  the  tripod  fell  to  the 
ground  to  reside  there,  and  to  build  a  temple  to 
Apollo".  The  remains  are  exactly  on  the  shortest 
route  from  Delphi  to  the  Isthmus,  over  Mount 
Geraneia,  leaving  Megara  a  few  miles  on  the 
left». 

It  is  probable  that  iEgeirusa,  like  Nisaea  and 
Tripodiscus,  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  Me- 
garis,  for  none  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Megaric  reading  of  the  verses  in  the  Iliad  are 
among  those  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  occu- 

^    Pausan.    Attic,    c.    43.  Megarenses    held    probably   a 

According    to     Conon,    (nar^  market   near  Tripodiscus,   on 

rat.  19,  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  179,)  account  of  its  being  a  more  cen- 

CTrotopus,  not  Coroebus,   was  tral  situation  to  the  Megaris  than 

the  founder  oftheArgive  colony  their  own  city;  such  markets 

at  Tripodiscus.  in   some    spot   convenient   to 

'  Strabo   says,   TpiirodiaKtoy  all    the    vicinage,    and   gene- 

— Ka6^  o  fi  vvy  hyopd  rJv  Mf-  rally  named  from  the  nearest 

yapltov  Kiirai,  from   which  it  town,  are  still  common  in  every 

might  be  supposed,  that  Tri-  part  of  the  Levant,  and  appear 

podiscus  was  nearer  to  Megara,  to  have  been  equally  so  an- 

but  this  does  not  follow.    The  ciently. 

13 
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pied  the  Oreine,  or  mountain  district  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  whence  it  would  seem  also 
that  the  western  part  only  was  claimed  by  the 
Salaminii  and  Megarenses  as  the  ancient  dominion 
of  Ajax.  -35geirusa,  according  to  Theopompus, 
was  also  called  Mgeirus^.  In  Scylax,  we  find 
Aris  noticed  as  the  last  place  on  the  Alcyonic  or 
northern  coast  of  the  Megaris'.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  among  the  numerous  corrections  re- 
quired in  the  names  of  Scylax,  should  be  that  of 
Aiytipog  in  place  of  "Apic-  In  this  case  it  becomes 
likely  that  ^geirus  occupied  the  slope  of  Mount 
Geraneia  towards  the  Corinthian  Sea,  and  that  its 
district  bordered  upon  that  of  (Enoe  of  the  Corin- 
thia,  which  appears  from  Strabo  to  have  been 
situated  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Olmise'. 
On  some  part  of  Geraneia  there  was  a  town  or 
fortress,  homonymous  with  the  mountain.  This 
appears  as  well  from  Scylax  as  from  Thucydides, 
who  states  the  Athenians  to  have  maintained  a 
garrison  there  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
that  by  the  possession  of  Geraneia,  Pagse,  and 
Megara,  they  commanded  the  communication  be* 

•  Ap.  Stephan.  in  Alyci-  xe  to  iraXaioy'  koX  al  *OXfi<ac, 
povira,  TO  irotovy  dxptariiptoy  Toy  koX" 

•  Mcra  Be  Bouarove  MeyapeiQ  voy,  ey  ^  if  t€  Oivofi  koX  Ilayac, 
eliny  tOyoQ  koI  troXet^  ath,  Ai-  ro  fiey  Twy  Meycipiwy  fpavptor, 
yoadiyaif  Oijyal,  mx^c  Tepd-  ^  Be  OiyAri  twv  Kopiydi^y,-^ 
v£ia,  "Apic.    HapdnXovc  Be  rwy  Strabo,  p.  380. 

Meyapewy    x^P^^    irraBia     p\  *Ey  Be  rf  koiXotot^  tov  koX' 

— Scylax.  Perip.  Meyapcic  vov  tovtov  (scil.  tov  KopiyOia- 

•  'Ev  Be  Tf  fieTc^v  tov  Ae-  icoii)  (rv/z/Jc/Siyirc  roc  Haydc  KeJcr- 
Xalov  Kal  TtSy  Uaywy  to  ttjc  dai  Kol  Tt^y  OiySriy, — Strabo, 
*Aicpa/ac  fxayTeloy  "Hpoc  wir^p-  p.  409. 
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tween  Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus'. 
When  Cassander,  after  having  reduced  a  great 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  year  B.C.  316,  re- 
tired into  Macedonia,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Gera- 
neia*.  The  fortress  probably  stood  at  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  where  the  road  must  in  all  ages  have 


Cimolia  is  known  only  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  action  of  a  victory,  obtained  by  the  Mega- 
renses  and  Athenians  over  the  Corinthians*  in  the 
year  B.C.  458.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
plain  of  Megara:  perhaps  at  the  place  where 
Wheler  found  the  remains  of  several  churches 
built  on  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  buildings,  and 
where  he  copied  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  inscription  : 
this  place,  called  Paleokhori,  is  three  or  four  miles 
northward  of  Megara  ^ 

In  the  western  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Megara,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rocks  Scironides,  Chan- 
dler observed  many  Hellenic  foundations  and  other 
remains.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  indi- 
cate the  site  of  a  come  named  Scirone,  for  as  well  as 
can  be  understood  from  the  imperfect  passage  in 
Pausanias,  which  introduces  his  mention  of  the 
rocks  Scironides,  and  the  story  of  Ino  and  Meli- 
certe,  there  was  a  place  named  after  Sciron,  who 
was  polemarch  of  the  Megarenses  when  Nisus  was 
their  king,  and  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  foot-path 


*  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  107.  *  A  Journey  to  Greece,  p. 

*  Diod.  1.  19,  c.  54.  434. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  11,  c.  79. 
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along  the  rocks ' .  This  path  may  easily  be  made  im- 
practicabley  as  the  Greeks  rendered  it  afi;er  the  loss 
of  Thermopylae*,  or  it  may  be  made  passable  by  two 
carriages  abreast,  as  Hadrian  rendered  it'.  Wheler 
passed  it  in  1676  with  horses,  but  at  present  it  is  only 
practicable  by  foot-passengers.  The  length  of  the 
Scironian  rocks  was  reckoned  six  Roman  miles*,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  they  were  all  comprehended 
within  the  Megaris.  The  two  most  projecting  and 
remarkable  rocks  ^  were  named  the  Moluris,  and 
the  kvayuQf  or  execrable.  From  the  rock  Moluris  it 
was  reported  that  Ino,  or  Leucothea,  pursued  by 
her  husband  Athamas^  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
with  her  son  Melicertes,  otherwise  called  PalsBmon, 
who  was  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  the  Isthmus, 
where  the  Corinthians  worshipped  him  as  a  divinity 
and  instituted  games  in  his  honour.  The  ^^exe- 
crable" rock  was  that  from  which  Sciron  the 
robber  threw  strangers  into  the  sea^,  and  from 
which  he  was  himself  thrown  by  Theseus.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  who  receiyed  the   epithet  Aphesius   for 

^  rilv  ie   oyoixai^ofUyriv   dwo  *  .  .  .  .  ireVpac»  a?  Kara   ro 

XKlpwyoc  <cal  c£  t6S€  ^tcfpiay  [al.  trrevoy  r^c  o^ov  /uaXccrra  dve- 

2U:tp(tfV7}v]    ^vlKa    Meyapevaiv  x^'^^''^*^-^^^^^^*  Attic,  c.  44. 

€To\Mfia(^€i   vpi^Tot   {koI)    f&c  *  A  sea-tortoise  lay  under 

\iywfnv     iiroiffirev      AvSpaaiv  the  rocks  ready  to  devour  the 

ehi^tvoiQ  bhvety. — Pausan.  At-  victims  of  Sciron.     These  ani* 

tic.  c.  44.  mals,   adds    Pausanias,    differ 

'  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  71*  only    from    land-tortoises    in 

'  Apfiara  iyarrla  eXavytirBai  their  greater  size,  and  in  the 

-T-Pausan.  Attic,  c.  44.  shape  of  the  foot,  which  resem- 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  7.  hies  that  of  the  sea-calf  (^ca). 
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having  removed  the  drought,  which  ceased  after 
iBacus  had  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in 
^gina.  The  temple  of  Aphesius  contained 
statues  of  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Pan.  Beyond  the 
'*  execrable"  rock  occurred  the  sepulchre  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  who  was  slain  here  by  lolaus,  after  which 
there  was  a  descent  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Latous, 
near  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  Megaris  and 
Corinthia,  in  a  spot  where  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules, was  said  to  have  fought  with  Echemus  the 
Arcadian. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ATTICA,   BGEOTIA. 

Mount  Parties — ^View  from  the  summit — Departure  from  Athens 
— Kifisia — Vrana — Plain  of  Marathon — Suli — Tricarythus — 
Temple  of  Nemesis — Evreokastro,  Rhamnus — Grammatiko— 
Varna  va— Mount  Mavronoro,  Phelleus — Kalamo,  Psaphis — 
MavTodhilisiy  temple  of  Amphiaraus — Apostolus,  Delphinium 
— 'Oropo,  Oropus — Sykamino — DhOissi,  Delium — Battle  of 
Delium — Skimatari — Grrimadha,  Tanagra — Rivers  Lari  and 
Asopus — Battles  of  Tanagra  and  (Enophyt<s — 'IwijCEnophytce 
— Andritza,  Pharce — ^Archaic  inscriptions — ^Vlokho — Mounts 
Soro,  Sulla — Return  to  Thebes — Chalia — CynoscephaUe — 
Gn^eaS'Stethiis. 

Jan.  10. — A  continuation  of  the  serene  weather, 
which  1  found  on  entering  Attica,  tempts  me  to 
make  an  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Panies, 
notwithstanding  the  time  of  year.  This  point, 
although  not  so  distinct  and  unambiguous  as  the 
summits  of  Pentelicam  and  Cithceron,  or  that  of 
Khlomo  near  Talanda,  is  more  comprehensive  than 
any  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Greece  in 
the  extent  of  its  view  over  Attica,  Bceotia,  Euboea, 
and  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Passing  through  the  Gribos 
Kapesi,  or  nopra  rov  'E-ypiirou,  at  1.41,  we  very  soon 
afterwards  enter  the  olive  woods  :  at  2  pass  many 
foundations  of  ancient  walls;  at  2.27  cross  the 
JloSovi^TTi,  or  Washfoot,  as  the  Cephissus  is  now 
called,  and  in  four  minutes  more  a  larger  branch 
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of  the  same  river,  from  which  many  channels 
are  derived  for  mills  and  gardens.  At  2.45 
Dervish  Agu  and  Turali,  two  small  villages  on 
the  river,  are  at  a  small  distance  on  the  right. 
At  3.20  we  arrive  at  Menidhi.  Here  on  some 
rocky  heights  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  town,  are 
foundations  and  antique  fragments,  indicative  of 
the  site  of  a  demus ;  at  a  small  chapel  there  is  a 
sarcophagus  in  its  place,  and  lying  near  it  an  in- 
scribed marble  adorned  with  a  vase  in  relief;  both 
which  were  excavated  on  the  spot.  On  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  village  is  an  abundant  source  of 
water,  which  does  not  fail  in  summer.  Menidhi 
is  the  largest  village  in  Attica  next  to  Khassia ;  it 
consists  mostly  of  small  houses  two  stories  high, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  olive  trees  and 
some  gardens. 

From  hence  I  proceed  to  the  monastery  of  Aio 
Nikola,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fames.  A  little  be- 
yond Menidhi  a  massy  foundation  of  ancient  wall 
crosses  a  torrent  now  dry,  which  flows  from  Fames 
in  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  and  after  passing  Menidhi 
joins  the  CepMssus.  A  Menidhiote  peasant,  of 
whom  I  inquire  whether  he  knows  of  any  other 
walls  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  de- 
scribes to  me  the  situation  of  Fhyk  above  Khassia, 
and  when  I  ask  him  the  name  of  that  castle, 
answers  oro  ^v\l  Xtyo^uv  n/tMic ;  thus  showing  that 
Phyle  still  preserves  its  ancient  appellation,  though, 
like  many  other  Greek  names,  it  is  neutralized  into 
*wXi  instead  of  being  <^v\ri.  The  Xlyo/uev  fifuU  of  the 
Menidhiote  was  not  without  its  Attic  salt.  Know- 
ing that  the  ruins  are  of  Hellenic  construction,  he 
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thought  that  the  place  might  have  had  a  different 
name  anciently,  which  name  I  might  know,  though 
he  was  ignorant  of  it.  He  seems  pleased  to  learn 
that  ^\ri  was  the  Hellenic  name  of  the  castle, 
and  this  little  lesson  in  archseology  an  Attic  pea- 
sant is  not  likely  to  forget. 

We  are  just  an  hour  in  riding  from  Menidhi  to 
St.  Nicolas.  The  road  passes  along  the  right  side 
of  the  torrent  before  mentioned,  and  then  ascends 
by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  monastery,  which  stands 
immediately  below  woods  of  pine  which  cover  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  including 
the  city,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf.  St.  Nicolas  is  a 
small  metokhi  dependent  on  the  monastery  of 
*Ay4a  Tpuic,  vulgarly  Ala  Triadha,  or  the  Holy 
Trinity,  situated  midway  between .  the  metokhi 
and  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in  a  valley 
abounding  in.  sources  of  water,  and  shaded  with 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees.  The  iofyrriy  or  feast  of 
the  saint,  is  in  May,  and  is  much  resorted  to  from 
the  city.  I  am  lodged  at  St.  Nicolas  in  a  cell  of  one 
of  the  monks,  small,  but  having  a  ceiling,  floor, 
and  fire-place ;  luxuries  to  which  I  have  been  little 
accustomed  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  Indeed,  in 
every  part  of  Greece  it  must  be  the  lot  of  the  ex- 
ploring traveller  to  partake  of  those  miseries  of 
Greek  poverty  of  which  Aristophanes  drew  a  pic- 
ture in  the  Plutus  so  true  and  lively,  that  the  tra- 
veller, who  has  once  read  the  verses,  will  not  fail 
to  be  continually  reminded  of  them  K     The  snug 

'  2v  yap  hv  icoplffai  ri  litvaC  hyadbv  frXi)v  ^Zav  Ik  j3aXay£/ot/, 
Kai  iraiSaplwy  vmireivutyTuty  teal  ypdi^i*av  KoXoavprvv, 
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cell  at  St.  Nicolas  is  peculiarly  opportune,  as  a 
violent  southerly  wind,  accompanied  with  rain,  de- 
tains me  all  the  11th  of  January,  and  an  ascent  of 
the  mountain  in  such  weather  is  out  of  the  ques^ 
tion.  I  have  not  observed  in  Attica  any  of  the 
birds  called  Toia,  a  species  of  bustard  which  I  saw 
in  immense  numbers  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia,  and 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  JiriScc  observed  in  the 
same  plains  by  Pausanias.  A  nobler  bird  of  the 
same  genus,  the  wild  turkey,  exactly  resembling 
the  domestic,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring, 
and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Consul  S.  at  Patrd, 
that  they  are  sometimes  sold  there  in  the  market. 
The  bird  and  its  name  were  probably  introduced 
into  England  from  this  country. 

Jan.  12. — The  Igumenos  of  Aia  Triadha,  who 
came  to  St.  Nicolas  yesterday  on  hearing  of  my 
arrival,  accompanies  me  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  shortness  of  the  days,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather,  making  the  most  direct 
road  preferable,  we  do  not  pass  by  Aia  Triadha, 
but  ascend  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  face  of  Kifissia  and  Mount  Mend^Ii,  cross- 

^detpwr  r*  dpidfiov  Koi  Ktayanrufv  Kai  yl^vXK&y  (pvdt  \iyv  Cfoi 
*Yiro  rov  irX^flovc)  at  (jofjiPovaai  vept  Trjy  Ke<^a\rjv  kviHtny^ 
*l£/jreytlpovffai  Koi  <j>paZovaaif  'ireiyriaeiCf  &\X  CTravi^roi. 
npoc  ^i  ye  Tovroic,  dv&  ifiariov  fxey  Ix^tv  pdKoc,  dyrl  Se  icX/vtjc 
SrcjS^a  ff^viav  K6p€ii*y  fJtem-iiy^  fj  Tovg  evBoyrac  iyslpti. 
Kxd  ^pfAOv  txeiy  dyrl  rdirrirog  irairpov,  dyrl  ^e  tcpoaKti^aXalov 
Aldoy  chfjLeyidfi  irpOQ  rjf  K£^a\y'  viTeltrBai  ^  dyrl  ^ky  Aprwy 
MaXomjc  'Jn-6p6ovt'  dyTi  ^e  /jlciI^tis  ^vXXa,  la\yiiy  pa^aylhwy^ 
'Avrl  5c  BpayovQ  vrd/Jiyov  fcc^aX])^  icarcaycJroc,  dyrl  5c  /icucrpag 
TliOaKyfii  TXevpdy,  i^tayviay  Kal  ravrijv. 

Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  535, 
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ing  two  or  three  remata  which  flow  to  the  Cephistus. 
The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
pines ;  these,  as  we  proceed,  are  mixed  with 
holly-oaks  and  firs,  and  at  length,  towards  the 
summit,  the  wood  consists  entirely  of  the  last. 
Three  years  ago  an  accidental  fire  caught  the  fir- 
wood^  and  consumed  three  quarters  of  it ;  such  at 
least  is  the  calculation  of  my  companion  the  abbot; 
but  one  quarter  perhaps  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
He  says  that  the  fire  burnt  four  days,  but  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  mischief  was  done  in  a  few 
hours.  Not  much  of  the  timber  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  dead  and  leafless  trunks  give  a  desolate 
appearance  to  the  scenery,  which  before  this  acci- 
dent must  have  been  beautiful  even  in  the  present 
season  :  frequent  rivulets  and  green  ravines  occur 
amidst  the  firs,  and  here  and  there  a  small  space  is 
cultivated  with  com.  With  these  exceptions  the 
mountain  is  entirely  covered  with  forests,  and  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  the 
Athenians.  It  is  to  the  manufacture  of  plank  that 
I  am  indebted  for  the  means  of  ascending  the 
mountain  on  horseback  by  a  tolerable  road. 

Fames  still  continues  to  supply  Athens  with 
charcoal,  but  the  demand  not  being  such  as  to 
cause  any  great  consumption  of  wood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  it,  the  people  of  Menidhi  and  Khassia, 
who  have  succeeded  the  avOpaKBig  oi  Achartue  in 
its  manufacture^  have  no  necessity  at  present  to 
ascend  very  high  in  the  mountain  for  their  ma- 
terials. The  wild  thyme,  lentisk,  myrtle,  and 
other  shrubs,  produced  in  abundance  upon  fiy- 
mettus  and  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  TIcScov, 
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supply  a  sufBciency  of  wood  for  heating  the  ovens 
of  Athens,  and  the  mangol  is  not  much  used  during 
the  brief  Athenian  winter,  when  it  is  more  the  cus- 
tom among  the  upper  classes,  all  whose  apartments 
have  chimneys,  to  bum  on  their  hearths  some  old 
olive  or  ilex,  which  has  been  overthrown  by  Bo- 
reas or  Sciron.  Both  those  trees  make  excellent 
firewood,  but  particularly  the  olive. 

lAoxmi  Fames  still  contains  wild  boars,  as  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,-  but  bears  are  very  rarely  if  ever 
seen  ^  It  abounds  also  in  wolves,  hares  and  par- 
tridges, and  is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  better  in- 
deed than  that  of  the  now  totally  uncultivated  plain 
which  lies  between  it  and  Mount  Pentelicum.  To^ 
wards  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  rock  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  most  exposed  ridges,  but  in  gene- 
ral the  firs  reach  to  the  very  summit,  and  they 
impede  in  some  directions  the  view,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Greece.  Attica^  Bceotia, 
a  part  of  Phodsy  the  southern  portion  oiEuhiea,  the 
barriers  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Argolis  are  ichnographically 
displayed.  To  the  right  of  Mount  Parnassus  rise 
the  snow-capped  range  of  mountains  on  the  borders 
of  ^tolia  and  Dorisy  which  extend  to  CEto,  to  the 
right  of  which  a  long  snowy  ridge  makes  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  Boeotian  mountains  Ptoum  and 
Hypatusy  which  I  recognize  for  Otkrys.  In  the 
northerii  portion  of  JEuboeay  the  cliffs  which  border 
the  coast  between  Politika  and  Limni  are  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  highest  summit  of  them,  called  Kan- 

Pausan.  Attic,  c.  32. 
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dlli,  shows  itself  between  Khtypa  and  'Egripo.  Still 
following  the  horizon  to  the  right,  are  seen  the  hill 
of  Kalogheritza,  the  straits  near  it,  the  mouth  of 
the  AsopuSy  Mount  Dhelfi,  anciently  ZHrphe  or 
Dirphys^  the  highest  mountain  in  JEubasa  next  to 
Ochcy  and  remarkable  for  its  sharp  cone,  then  the 
mountain  immediately  above  Kumi  in  JEuboeay  then 
Kalamo  in  Attica  ^ 

The  channel  ofJEubcea  changes  its  direction  from 
north  to  north-west  at  the  cape  of  Mhamnus,  in 
Attica,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  great  Bcooto- 
Attic  chain  of  GitluBron  and  Fames,  and  is  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  bay  of  Stura,  the  ancient  Styra, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  island,  probably  the 
£gilia  of  Herodotus '.     Here  the  island  of  Euboea 

^  The  following  angles,  connecting  points  in  Euboea  and  three 
other  islands  with  the  main,  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  geographers. 
Mount  Kandili  (cliffs  in  Eubcea^  between  Politika 

and  Limni)  with  summit  of  Khtypk  ...         9°  25' 
M.  Khtypa  and  the  Euripus   12    10 

-  and  the  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 

nearVasiliko    16    12 

and  mouth  of  the  Asopus      • . . .  •  37    19 

and  summit  of  Mount  Dirphe    44 

and  summit  of  the  hill  above  Kumi 70 

and  Kalamo  in  Attica 73    23 

M.  Dirphe  and  Kavo  Doro    90 

— —  and  Mount  Pentelicum 106  18 

Pentelicufn^  and  the  north  point  of  Skyro 91  31 

and  the  south  point  of  Skyro     76  7 

and  the  north  point  of  Zia     ••• •••  6  14 

and  the  south  point  of  Zia     18  4 

and  south  cape  of  Andhro      10  50   • 

and  east  cape  of  Ydhra 61  49 

Bearing  of  Pentelicum  by  compass,  S.  39  \  E. 

'  Herodot.  1.  6,  c.  101,  107. 
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18  narrower  than  in  any  part,  except  at  the  isth- 
mus of  lithadha  at  the  northern  extremity.  Both 
these  narrow  places  seem  to  be  unknown  to  modern 
geographers ;  the  isthmus  of  Stura  is  noticed  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Phocion,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Tamynae  occupied  a  fortress  on  the  isthmus, 
named  Zaretra.  The  peninsula  to  the  southward  of 
Stura  terminates  in  the  great  round  mountain,  the 
highest  in  Evbcea^  anciently  called  Oche,  which  to 
the  north-east  throws  out  the  terrible  (Japhareus, 
now  Xylofago  or  Kavo  Doro,  and  to  the  south-west 
cape  Mandili,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  anciently  named  Gersestus.  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  authors,  that  there  was  a  town  and 
temple  of  Neptune  on  this  cape,  and  a  port  below 
it  *,  which  seems  very  small,  though  Livy  describes 
it  as  "  nobilis  Euboeae  portus*."  It  may  have  de- 
rived some  shelter  from  a  small  island  which  lies 
immediately  off  the  cape.  Between  this  promontory 
and  the  islands  Petaliiis,  the  ancient  Petalise,  is 
the  great  bay  of  Karysto,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
is  the  town  seen  a  little  to  the  right  of  Kavo  Doro, 
and  situated,  as  Strabo  describes  it,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Oche. 

In  the  Gulf  of  'Eghina  or  the  Saranic  Gulf,  it  is 
observable  that  the  eastern  end  of  SalamSy  the 
western  end  of  ^^iwa,  the  eastern  end  oiPityonesus 
(now  called  Anghistri),  the  western  end  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Metlianay  and  the  summit  of  mount 
Ortholithi  in  the  ArgoUc  peninsula,  fall  in  the  same 
line.     To  the  right  of  these,  is  the  cluster  of  rocks 

*  Strabo,  p.  446.    Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  3.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  3,  c.4. 
»  Liv.  1.  31,  c.  45. 
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called  the  Pendenisia,  or  five  islands ;  in  a  line 
with  Mount  Arachncema  near  Liguri6.  A  little 
to  the  right  of  the  Pendenisia  is  seen  a  cape  of 
the  Argolic  coast,  round  which  the  coast  retires 
to  the  left,  and  forms  the  bay  of  Sofiko.  Another 
small  island  shows  itself  a  little  to  the  right  of  An- 
ghistri,  lying  between  it  and  the  Pendenisia,  and 
another  of  the  same  size  nearer  to  SaUxmiSy  forming 
nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  former  and 
Pendenisia. 

The  nearest  district  on  the  Bceotian  side  is  the 
Tanagrice^  or  Tanagrcsaj  inclosed  between  the 
lower  heights  of  Parnes  and  the  low  Theban  ridge, 
of  which  the  principal  summit  is  now  called  Soro. 
The  Asopus  is  seen  forcing  its  way  through  a  rocky 
ravine  of  no  great  length  from  the  Parasapia  into 
the  plain  of  Tanagra,  which  is  separated  only  from 
the  maritime  plain  of  Oropus  by  the  last  falls  of 
Parnes  near  'Oropo  and  Sykamino,  above  which  two 
villages  the  Asaptis  again  traverses  a  rocky  defile, 
which  probably  formed  the  separation  between  the 
Tanagrice  and  Orapia.  At  the  head  of  the  plain  of 
Tanagra,  just  under  Parnes^  stands  Mavromati,  in 
a  line  with  the  convent  of  Siamata.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain  of  Tanagra^  Skimatari  interlineates 
with  Mount  Kandlli  oiMuhcea;  and  near  the  sea 
Vathj^  is  seen  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  Euripas ;  close  under  Parnes y  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  AsopuSy  is  the  tower  and  village  of  Staniates. 
In  the  direction  oi  Pentelicum  we  look  down  on 
Tat6y,  near  which  village  a  fountain,  some  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  foundations  of 
walls,  indicate  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Deceleia. 
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On  the  slope  of  a  round  mountain  behind  Rhamnus^ 
and  in  a  line  with  its  summit,  are  seen  Kapandrfti, 
and  a  little  beyond  it  Khalkuki.  From  thence  a 
cultivated  slope  descends  to  the  valley  of  Marathon. 
From  the  north-western  side  of  the  same  height, 
and  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  ParneSy  the  waters 
meet,  and  form  a  torrent,  which  passes  a  little  to 
the  right  of  Markopulo,  and  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Asapus  and  Kalamo. 

The  direction  of  the  streams  in  Attica  shows  the 
different  slopes  of  the  land.  All  the  waters  from 
the  south  and  south-east  o(  Fames  flow  to  the  Ce- 
phissusj  the  most  distant  origin  of  which  is  in  some 
heights  attached  to  the  north-western  side  of  Pen- 
telicumy  about  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tatoy. 
The  river  receives  contributions  from  Pentelicum  as 
it  proceeds  through  the  plain,  particularly  that 
rising  at  Kifisia,  which  in  fact  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  river.  The  waters  from  the  northern 
side  of  Pentelicum  and  from  the  southern  side  of 
the  range  which  stretches  from  Pames  to  lihamnuSy 
meet  and  form  the  Charadra  of  Marathon ;  the  low 
ridge  of  Tatoy  which  connects  the  slopes  of  Pen- 
telicum and  Pames,  separates  the  waters  contri- 
buting to  the  Cephissus  and  flowing  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Charadra  and 
the  Evhoic  frith. 

.  The  mountains  of  the  Mesoghia  are  well  distin- 
guished, but  the  greater  part  of  its  plain  is  hidden 
by  HymettuSy  which  is  now  called  Telov6ni.  The 
first  mountain  of  the  Paralia,  seen  to  the  left  of 
HyniettuSy  is  'Elymo,  a  round  bill  of  no  great  height 
and  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  which  has  a  village 
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of  the  same  name  at  its  foot.  To  the  left  of  it 
appears  Mount  Pani,  which  beginning  eastward  of 
Vari,  runs  inland  to  the  plain  of  the  Mes6ghia  and 
to  Keratia.  Beyond  Paul  rises  the  ancient  Lau- 
rium,  for  which  I  cannot  learn  any  modem  name, 
then  a  hill  the  highest  of  all  the  minor  ones,  and 
similar  in  form  to  Hymettus^  near  the  village 
Markopulo  (of  Mesoghia) ;  beyond  which  are  two 
pointed  heights^  one  on  the  southern,  the  other  on 
the  northern  side  of  Porto  Rafti. 

Jan.  13. — Return  to  Athens,  leaving  St.  Nico- 
las at  8.21,  and  passing  through  Menidhi  at  9.3. 
At  9.20  halt  by  the  side  of  a  cultivated  rising 
ground,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  modem  walls. 
Soon  afterwards  reach  the  side  of  a  torrent  called 
lanula  \  now  running  rapidly  in  consequence  of 
the  late  rains.  It  rises  in  a  gorge  of  Pames  east- 
ward of  Phyle,  passes  by  Khassia,  receives  the 
great  torrent  from  Pames  which  passes  by  Menidhi, 
and  thus  forms  a  principal  branch  of  the  CepMsmiSy 
which  it  joins  at  some  mills  a  little  below  Turali. 
We  pass  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  at  9.67, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  cross  the  Cephissus.  At 
10.50  enter  the  'Egripo  gate :  the  Menidhi  road 
branches  from  that  of  'Egripo  at  the  passage  of  the 
CephtMus. 

Jan.  28. — From  Athens  to  Kifisia  and  Vrana*. 

'  *IavovXa,  or  FiavovXa.  Attica^  printed  in  the  Trans- 

'  I  have  omitted  the  Itine-  actions  of  the  Royal  Society 

rary  of  some  excursions  around  of  Literature,  vol.  i.     For  the 

Athens,    hecause    the    results  same  reason  the  Remarks  on 

added  to  those  of  former  jour-  the  Marathonia  and  the  Itine- 

neys,  have  been  published  in  rary  through  Attica  have  been 

an    Essay    on    the    Demi   of  very  much  curtailed. 
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', — At  9.65  pass  through  the  'Egripo  gate  :  at 
10.20  arrive  at  Ambelokipo,  where  are  gardens 
and  olive-grounds  with  smcdl  casini,  situated  along 
the  lUssuSy  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
monastery  of  Petraki :  from  thence  proceed  along 
the  south-eastern  side  of  a  ridge  called  Lul^-vuno, 
the  Uissus  remaining  at  a  short  distance  on  the 
right.  By  the  road  side  are  several  round  holes 
of  great  depth  cut  through  the  rock,  belonging  to 
a  conduit  apparently  of  ancient  workmanship 
which  still  supplies  the  town,  entering  it  at  the 
north-eastern  gate^  which  is  vulgarly  called  Bu- 
bunistra,  from  the  noise  of  the  water  in  the  con- 
duit. At  1 1  on  our  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  on  arches,  crossing  a  valley,  and  which 
appears  by  its  direction  to  have  brought  water 
from  Mount  Parties.  It  was  probably  the  same 
which  was  constructed  for  the  Athenians  by  Tra- 
jan, and  terminated  by  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  over  the  gate  at  Bubun- 
istra.  It  is  very  possible  that  here,  as  at  Eleusis, 
there  was  more  than  one  source  to  the  aqueduct ; 
and  that  all  the  three  mountains.  Fames,  Penteti- 
cumy  and  HymettuSy  may  have  contributed  water 
to  the  supply  of  Roman  Athens.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  perhaps  an  addition  from  Mount 
Pames  to  the  original  conduit  which  was  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  according  to  the  mode  cus- 
tomary in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

We  now  enter  the  olive  plantations  which  sur- 
round Kifisia  and  the  adjacent  villages.  At  1 1 .22 
pass  Kato  Marusi,  often  called  Logotheti,  as  be- 
longing to  the  English  vice-consul  of  that  name. 
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It  contains  on]y  a  pyrgOi  a  garden,  and  two  or 
three  cottages.     At  11.25  cross  a  stream  called 
Pisplr,   which  originates  near  the  monastery  <^ 
Mend^li ;  it  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
Cephiss/us.     Having  crossed  several  other  smaller 
remata,  and  at  11.35  passed  through  Upper  Ma- 
rusi,  we  arrive  at  11.66  at  Kifisia,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced Kifisha  or  Tjifishd.    Here  are  several  large 
pyrghi  with  good  gardens,  and  a  mosque,  before 
which  are  a  fountain  and  a  beautiful  plane-tree. 
The  rare  advantage  in  Attica  of  an  abundance  of 
running  water  in  the  middle  of  summer  has  ren- 
dered this  j)lace  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Turks  of 
Athens  ;  but  the  generality  of  the  houses  are  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  all  in  the  present  season  are 
empty.     The  Greeks  are  at  work  in  the  olive- 
grounds,    corn-fields,    and   vineyards  ;    and   the 
women,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  Alba- 
nian servant  of  mine^  lock  up  their  houses  and 
hide  themselves. 

Having  proceeded  from  Kifisia  at  12.38,  the 
olive-woods  soon  cease,  and  we  enter  upon  the 
uncultivated  root  of  Mount  Pentelicumy  which 
unites  that  mountain  with  Parties.  All  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  of  Athens  adjacent  to  this  ridge 
is  covered  with  arbutus  and  stunted  pines.  At 
1.25,  having  turned  the  end  of  the  mountain, 
we  are  in  a  line  between  its  summit  and  the  pass 
of  Deceleia^  where  the  modem  road  to  'Egripo 
passes  between  two  heights  which  are  separated 
by  a  deep  rema  originating  at  a  Kefal6vrysi  under 
Tatoy,  a  village,  the  territory  of  which  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  cultivated  land   among  the   pine-woods. 
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The  torrent  of  Tatoy  is  a  tributary  of  the  CephissuSy 
but  the  fountains  of  Kifisla  are  the  principal  feeder 
of  that  river,  though  not  the  most  distant,  which 
is  at  Fasidhero,  on  the  heights  between  Kifisia  and 
Tatoy  :  this  branch  flows  through  the  plain  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  west  of  Kifisia. 

At  1.50  we  pass  the  small  vills^e  of  Stamata  in 
an  elevated  situation,  surrounded  by  a  few  barren 
fields,  among  woods  of  pine.  It  was  probably  the 
site  of  a  demus ;  but  no  fortifications  or  other  re- 
mains are  to  be  seen,  although  the  position  is  im- 
portant as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  communica- 
tion between  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  that  of 
Athens.  Several  torrents  flow  through  ravines  on 
our  right  from  Mount  PenteUcum,  and  after  uniting, 
enter  the  plain  of  Marathcm  at  Vran4.  We  ascend 
through  a  barren  mountainous  tract  studded  with 
pines,  until  at  2.36,  being  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  northward  of  the  peaked  summit  of  Mount 
AforismosS  an  opening  in  the  ridge  commands 
a  view  of  the  plain  of  Marathon^  the  marsh,  and 
salt  lake,  together  with  the  channel  and  island 
of  JEuboMiy  Mount  Oche^  the  islands  PetaluB,  and 
the  bays  of  Marmari  and  Stura.  Aforism6s, 
though  steep,  has  a  very  regular  slope,  and  is 
beautifully  clothed  with  pine-woods.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Icarius.  The  descent  from 
hence  to  Vrana  is  long,  and  we  do  not  arrive 
there  till  3.10.  This  village  stands  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  a  low  rocky  height 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  deep  stony  bed 
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of  the  torrent  before  mentioned,  which  spreads 
and  is  lost  in  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  peaked 
summit  of  Mendeli,  or  Pentelicum^  appears  through 
the  opening  of  the  torrent  at  the  back  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  third  peak,  in  the  same  cluster  of  moun- 
tains, called  Ai^aliki ',  lying  eastward  of  Aforis- 
mos,  rises  immediately  from  the  plain,  and  sends 
forth  a  deep  charadra  which  extends  from  the 
summit  quite  into  the  plain.  On  its  bank,  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  some  remains 
of  Hellenic  walls  among  other  ruins  of  a  more 
modem  date  ;  this  I  take  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Heracleium,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  near  Mara- 
thon ;  for  this  demus  I  believe  to  have  been  situated 
not  at  the  modem  Marathona,  but  at  Vrana.  Each 
of  the  three  summits  called  Mendeli,  Aforismos, 
and  Argaliki,  had  probably  its  ancient  name ; 
but  the  whole  mountain  I  conceive  to  have  been 
that  called  BrUesmSy  which  may  also  have  been 
the  specific  name  of  Mendeli,  as  being  the  highest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  three.  The  identity 
of  Pentelicum  and  Brilessus  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ful on  comparing  Thucydides,  Theophrastus, 
Strabo,  and  Pausanias  ^.  There  is  no  other  sum- 
mit in  this  part  of  Attica  of  sufficient  importance 
to  answer  to  Brilessus ;  nor  any  author  but  Pausa- 
nias, who  employs  the  word  Pentelicum  as  the  name 
of  the  modem  Mendeli ;  about  his  time,  therefore, 
this  appellation  probably  became  common  in  con- 
sequence of  the  celebrity  of  the  marble  of  the 

*  'ApyaXiiKi.  phTa8t.de  Sign. Temp. — Strabo, 

»  Thucyd.  1. 2,  c.  23.— Theo-      p.  399.— Pausan.  Attic,  c.  32. 
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demus  Pen  tele,  and  thus  expelled  the  old  word 
Brilessus  or  Brilettus,  which,  like  Hymettus,  and 
several  others  having  a  similar  termination,  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  language  of  Attica. 

The  season  has  been  so  dry,  that  at  present 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Charadrus^  or 
torrent  of  Marathon^  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stagnant  pools  towards  the  mouth.  The  wheat  is 
just  above  the  ground,  the  barley  some  inches 
high  :  large  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  plain  are 
covered  with  hyacinths  in  bloom,  and  the  unculti- 
vated parts  are  clothed  with  a  fine  grass,  affording 
pasture  to  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
have  been  brought  hither  for  the  most  part  from 
Mount  HeUcoriy  and  are  now  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  lambs  and  kids. 

Jan.  29. — Having  on  a  former  occasion  passed 
four  days  at  Marathon,  I  have  little  to  detain  me 
here.  While  I  was  employed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Soros  \  as  the  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  is 
called,  my  servant  amused  himself  in  gathering, 
at  the  foot  of  the  barrow,  a  great  nu];aber  of  small 
pieces  of  black  flint  which  happened  to  strike  his 
observation.  These  flints  are  so  numerous,  and 
have  been  so  evidently  chipped  by  art  into  their 
present  form,  like  gun-flints,  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  them  to  have  been  the  heads 
of  arrows  discharged  by  the  Persians  who  fought  at 

1  6  fffaipoc)  the  heap.     It  is      applied   to  a  tumulus  heaped 
probable  that  oropoci  a  coffin,      over  the  dead, 
was  originally  the  same  word, 
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Marathon,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the  Athe- 
nians, after  having  been  gathered  from  every  part 
of  the  plain,  after  the  battle :  Herodotus  shows, 
that  some  of  the  Barbarians  were  armed  in  this 
manner,  though  his  remark  is  applied  not  to  the 
army  of  Darius,  but  to  that  of  Xerxes.  Flint  of 
this  kind,  if  produced  in  any  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Greece,  is  at  least  very  rare.  I  have  heard 
that  arrow  heads  of  bronze  have  also  been  found 
here,  but  we  searched  for  them  without  success. 
The  earth  of  the  tumulus  is  mixed  with  a  fine 
sand,  and  resembles  that  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Marmari,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Euboea,  is 
an  ancient  name  mentioned  by  Strabo,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  so  called  from  the 
quarries  of  marble  commonly  called  Carystian, 
which  were  there  situated.  With  rather  more 
accuracy  than  usual,  Strabo  describes  it  as  over- 
against  Halae  Araphenides  in  Attica  ^  Opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Marathon  is  an 
island  named  Platia,  situated  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  Eubtean  coast.  At  Cape  Cywosaray  of 
the  Marathoniay  the  channel  narrows  to  five 
miles,  and  the  Bay  of  Stura  extends  from  thence 
to  Porto  Bufalo.  Stura,  the  ancient  Styra,  is  near 
the  shore  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  Stura-nisi,  or  ^gUia. 

From  Soros  I  proceed  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
George,  under  Mount  Stavrokoraki ;  and  from 
thence  ride  round  the  foot  of  that  mountain  to  the 

'  Strab.  p.  446.     Stephan.  in  Mapfidpioy, 
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comer  of  the  great  marsh,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  salt  lake  of  Dhrakon^ria.  Towards 
Kato-Suli  the  road  passes  over  rocks,  from  under 
which  issue  some  copious  springs  of  water;  a  little 
below  them  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  of  Mara- 
tfum.  In  summer,  when  the  water  is  confined  to 
a  small  space,  eels  are  caught  here.  This, 
and  the  Dhrakon^ria  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
CyfumLra,  or  cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Marathon,  are  then  the  only  parts  of  the 
marsh  which  preserve  any  water.  The  springs  at 
the  foot  of  Stavrokordki  are  pi^bably  the  fountain 
Macaria. 

Having  sent  my  baggage  by  the  ordinary  route 
to  Grammatiko  and  Kalsmo  by  Upper  Suli,  I 
proceed  with  a  single  attendant  to  visit  the  sites 
of  Tricorythus  and  Bhamnus.  That  of  the  for- 
mer demus  is  at  thirteen  minutes  from  Kato- 
Suli,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  RhamnuSy  where 
a  rising  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  many  wrought  blocks,  and  in  one 
place  some  remains  of  columns  without  flutings. 
The  plain  of  Tricorythus  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  terminates  in  a  pass,  from  which  a  torrent 
issues,  and,  after  crossing  the  plain,  joins  the 
marsh. 

At  1.4,  ten  minutes  beyond  the  ruins  of  Trko- 
rythuSy  we  enter  the  pass,  which  at  LIO  opens 
into  a  plain,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  separated  from  the  shore  only  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  and  inclosed  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  mountain  of  Dhimlko. 

This  valley  formed  the  best  part  of  the  ancient 
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RhamnuBia.  Like  the  plain  of  Suli^  it  contains 
many  velanidhi  trees,  has  a  tolerable  soil,  but  is 
ploughed  only  in  a  few  places.  At  the  northern 
extremity  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Rham- 
nusian  Nemesis,  lying  in  a  confused  heap  on  the 
peribolus,  the  wall  of  which  is  still  a  conspicuous 
object.  In  the  plain,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
wall,  is  the  foundation  of  a  square  and  another  of 
a  round  monument,  of  small  dimensions,  probably 
sepulchral.  The  peribolus  included  two  temples  \ 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  a  goi^e  leading  by  a 
regular  slope  to  Ovrio-kastro,  which  is  eleven 
minutes  distant  from  the  temples  on  the  sea  shore  ; 
the  remains  of  a  wall  are  observable  on  the  left  of 
the  road  all  fhe  way  down.  Ovrio-kastro,  a  com- 
mon Romaic  form  of  'E/3pato*#ca<rr/9ov,  or  Jewish 
Castle,  is  situated  on  a  small  height  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  and  is  closely  surrounded  on  every 
other  side  by  higher  hills,  which  are  barren  and 
covered  with  shrubs.  To  the  north  the  height  is 
strengthened  by  a  deep  torrent,  now  dry :  on  the 
opposite  side  there  is  a  hollow  and  a  small  level 
by  the  sea,  so  that  the  fortress  itself  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  hills  at  the  back  by  a  little  ridge, 
on  which  stand  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  with  the 
adjacent  walls  still  extant  to  half  their  height. 
They  are  of  the  third  order  of  masonry,  built  of  Attic 
marble,  and  being  mixed  with  shrubs  and  bushes 
form  a  very  picturesque  ruin.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill,  a  small  quadrangular  keep  occu- 

^  For  a  description  of  tlie  and  a  paper  On  the  Demi  of 
temple  of  Nemesis,  see  the  Attica^  in  the  Transactions  of 
Un£dUed  AntiquUies  qf  Attica,     the  R.  8,  of  Lit  p.  197. 
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pied  an  angle  of  the  indosure :  the  walls  are 
traceable  in  most  parts,  but  are  not  of  any  consi^ 
derable  height  except  near  the  gate.  The  whole 
circumference  of  the  incloeure  was  little  more 
than  half  a  mile,  but  the  ground  about  the  temples 
seems  also  to  have  been  inhabited.  In  the  middle 
of  the  inclosure  of  the  fortress  lies  a  monument  of 
white  marble,  concave  on  one  of  the  sides,  and 
broken  into  two  pieces,  on  one  of  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  concave  side,  are  the  words, 

PAMN0Y2I02 
KQM0IA0I2 

in  very  neat  characters.  The  name  of  the  man 
of  Rhamnus,  who  dedicated  the  monument,  was 
probably  on  another  stone.  Immediately  opposite 
to  RhamnuSy  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euboic 
frith,  where  the  breadth  is  only  two  miles,  is  the 
entrance  of  Porto  Bufalo,  which  I  take  to  have 
been  anciently  the  harbour  of  Porthmus.  The  oc- 
cupation and  destruction  of  the  fortress  of  Porth- 
mus by  Philip,  after  expelling  the  Eretrians,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  was  one  of  the  accusations 
repeatedly  urged  against  him  by  Demosthenes  : 
the  orator  particularly  alludes  to  its  position, 
airavrcjcpv  riic  'Arruc^Cy  or  opposite  to  Attica,  and 
his  commentator  Ulpian  observes,  that  Porthmus 
was  a  harbour  dependent  on  Eretria ".  The  advan- 
tages  of  this  harbour  seem  to  have  given  importance 
to  Porthmus  during  a  long  succession  of  ages^ 

*  Demo8th.Phinp.3,p.ll9.  ""  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  12. 

125.  Reiske;  4,  p.  133.     De      Hierocl.  p.  645. 
Corona,  p.  248. 
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A  little  to  the  northward  of  Porto  Bufalo  is  Dhysta, 
the  ancient  Dystus^  against  which,  according  to 
Theopompus,  Philip  proceeded  from  the  vicinity 
of  Eretria  *,  in  the  course  of  the  same  transactions 
referred  to  by  Demosthenes.  Styray  now  Stura, 
is  seen  to  the  southward,  and  Mount  Dirphe 
bearii^  6®  to  the  north  of  west. 

From  the  temple  of  Nemesis,  a  line  drawn 
through  the  pass  leading  into  the  plain  of  7Vi- 
corythus  will  cut  a  cape  near  Porto  Rafti,  which 
I  observed  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Stavrokoraki ; 
Ovrio-kastro  is  in  the  same  line  produced  north- 
ward. At  3.22,  quitting  the  temple  and  crossing 
a  part  of  the  plain,  we  ascend  the  mountains  to 
the  north-westward,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
Mount  Dhimiko,  and  follow  the  torrent  of  Ovrio- 
kastro  to  its  source,  where  we  arrive  at  that  of 
another  rema,  flowing  to  the  plain  of  Suli,  and 
from  thence,  after  having  crossed  some  cultivated 
heights  which  extend  in  the  direction  of  Kalamo, 
arrive  at  4.36  at  Grammatiko,  a  village  of  30  or 
40  houses,  prettily  situated  in  a  sequestered  hol- 
low among  orchards  and  corn-fields.  In  one  of 
these  orchards  the  rain  has  lately  brought  to  light 
a  sepulchral  stone,  adorned  in  the  usual  manner 
with  a  pediment,  below  which  are  three  figures 
about  one  quarter  of  the  human  size,  in  high  re- 
lief. A  woman  seated  has  her  right  hand  joined 
to  that  of  another  woman  standing :  between  them 
is  a  man  with  a  front  face  in  lower  relief.  The 
women  are  clothed  in  long  drapery,  covered  with 

^  Theopomp.  ap.  Stephan.  in  Avoroc. 
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a  loose  upper  robe  thrown  over  the  shoulders; 
above  the  three  figures  are  the  names 

eEOFENTS  NIK0AHM02  HOAYAAO 

almost  obliterated  :  the  form  of  the  characters  is  of 
a  good  time,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  sculpture. 
The  monument,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
place,  leave  little  doubt  that  Grammatiko  was  the 
site  of  a  demus ;  but  there  is  no  clue  to  guide  us 
to  the  name. 

Jan.  30. — At  8.24,  leaving  Grammatiko,  we 
ascend  a  high  round  ridge  north-westward  of  it, 
which  I  observed  from  the  summit  of  Fames.  It 
is  asually  called  the  mountain  of  Vamava  (Bar- 
nabas), from  a  small  village  below  it  on  the  side 
towards  Tatoy.  It  is  higher  than  either  Dhimlko, 
or  the  hill  of  St.  Demetrius>  which  is  another  simi- 
lar summit  between  Grammatiko  and  Marathona. 
The  mountain  of  Vamava  terminates  abruptly  at 
the  sea  in  a  rocky  peak  to  the  south-east  of 
Kalamo,  which  I  have  remarked  from  several 
points,  among  others  from  Psilirakhl.  Inland 
this  mountain  takes  a  sweep  at  the  back  of  Ka- 
lamo, where  one  of  its  highest  tops  is  called 
Mavronoro,  and  despite  its  name,  is,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  ridge,  a  round  bare  white 
rock.  From  thence  there  is  a  branch  of  rug- 
ged pine-clad  hills  as  far  as  'Oropo,  which  place 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  extremity  of  this 
ridge.  Though  much  broken,  it  is  in  all  parts  a 
cultivable  mountain  with  an  easy  slope.  It  com- 
prises all  the  territory  of  Markopulo  and  Kalamo, 
except  a  small  plain  on  the  sea-side  northward 
of  Kalamo,    and   another   smaller  to  the  south- 
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ward ;  Kalamo  itself  standing  on  an  extremity  of 
the  hills  between  them.  I  take  these  mountains 
to  be  the  ancient  Phelleus. 

Having  crossed  the  ridge  of  Vamava,  we  be- 
gin to  descend  at  9.16,  and  at  9.30  having  the 
highest  summit  on  the  right,  arrive  at  a  Hellenic 
tower,  half  ruined,  and  prettily  covered  with  ivy. 
Just  below  it  is  a  fine  source  of  water  and  a  ruined 
church,  in  which  are  some  pieces  of  small  columns, 
with  a  fragment,  preserving  part  of  a  figure  in  low 
relief.  Both  the  tower  and  the  sculpture  are  like 
almost  every  thing  ancient  in  Attica,  of  white  mar- 
ble. They  indicate  the  site  of  another  of  the  demi 
of  Mount  Phelleus,  of  which  we  shall  never  know 
the  names,  unless  some  inscriptions  should  here* 
after  reveal  them.  Near  the  ancient  tower  stands 
another  of  modern  date.  The  village  of  Vamava  is 
not  far  below  us  on  the  left.  After  a  loss  of  ten 
minutes  we  continue  our  progress  over  a  mountain- 
ous road,  through  a  country  in  which  there  is  some 
cultivated  land  amidst  oaks,  pimaria,  and  the  com- 
mon shrubs.  At  10.10  we  are  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  Tatoy,  in  the  ridge  which  joins  Fames  to 
Pentelioum :  the  summit  of  Hymettus  Is  seen  over 
the  opening.  Many  torrents  as  we  proceed  flow 
to  the  right  in  deep  ravines  towards  the  sea,  par- 
ticularly one  which  we  cross  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
short  of  Kalamo,  and  which  terminates  in  the 
small  maritime  plain  already  mentioned «  Others 
on  the  left  of  the  road  contribute  to  the  river  of 
Marathon. 

Kalamo,  where  we  arrive  at  11.23,  is  situated 
on  the  heights  above  the  sea,  in  face  of  the 
deep  gulf  of  Aliveri,  in  JEubaa.     It  belongs  to  tl\e 
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district  of  Livadhia,  contains  about  200  houses, 
and  has  an  air  of  improvement  and  comparative 
opulence :  there  are  several  new  houses  of  two 
stories,  smartly  white-washed,  and  having  out- 
houses and  inclosed  yards.  The  Proest6s  has  even 
glass  to  his  windows.  The  hill  above  K41amo 
commands  a  good  view  of  all  the  surrounding 
parts  of  Attica  and  Bceotia^  and  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  JEub(Ba.  On  that  shore,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  BMalo  is  seen  Dhysta,  a 
village  with  a  py^o  and  lake,  then  the  southern 
cape  of  the  Bay  of  Aliveri,  and  Aliveri  village,  at 
the  bottom  of  ihe  bay,  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  coast  has  a  westerly  direction  from 
thence  as  far  as  JSretria.  To  the  southward  of 
Aliveri,  the  position  of  a  Hellenic  ruin  near  Ka* 
lentzi  is  pointed  out  to  me,  bearing  N.  73  £.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  snowy  cliffs  which 
I  observed  from  Psilirakhi  reach  from  N.  35  E.  to 
N.  18  £.,  to  the  westward  of  which  latter  direction 
is  seen  the  village  of  Ghymno,  situated  in  a  plain^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  which  extends 
to  JEretria.  Ghymno  is  perhaps  the  site  of  Ta^ 
mynee,  and  the  mountain  the  ancient  Cotyleeum  ^ 
The  acropolis  of  £retria  is  visible,  and  on  the 
adjacent  coast  four  small  rocky  islands.  The 
topography  of  the  £luripti8  is  well  seen.  Fj^la, 
which  bears  N.  28^  W.,  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  position  exactly  on  the  commu- 
nication between  the  plains  of  'Egripo  and  Vasi- 


*  Herodot.  I.  6,  c.  101.—     Ctes.   p.  480,   Reiske.-^Ste- 
Strabo,   p.  447. — ^schin.   in      phao.  in  KorvXaiof. 
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Hko,  and  occupies  perhaps  the  site  of  an  ancient 
fortress  named  ^vX^.  Beyond  the  town  of  'Egripo, 
the  cliffs  which  stretch  along  the  coast  from  Politika 
northward  are  again  conspicuous,  and  their  highest 
point,  Kandlli,  bearing  N.  24  W.  The  principal 
summits  near  Chalcis  and  Thebes  are  easily  re- 
cognized. The  easternmost  point  of  the  Boeotian 
shore  is  in  a  line  with  the  summit  of  Oikrys. 
Kumi,  the  ancient  Cume,  from  which  the  towns 
of  the  same  name  in  Ionia  and  Campania  were 
named,  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  cli£&,  which 
are  to  the  north  of  Aliveri. 

An  inscription  at  Kalamo  contains  a  grant  of 
proxenia  by  the  Oropii  to  one  CEnophilus  of  Crete, 
and  directs  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  be  placed  on  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus  ^ 

Quitting  Kalamo  at  1.40,  and  descending  over 
the  hills  by  a  bad  road,  we  arrive,  at  2,  at  the 
great  Charadra,  or  torrent,  which  I  observed  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Pamesy  and  which  is  said  to 
contain  water  all  the  year.  The  place  is  called 
Mavro-dhllissi ',  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Dhi* 
lissi  beyond  'Oropo ;  and  there  was  probably  once 
a  village  of  that  name,  but  no  habitations  now  exist, 
though  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  well  cultivated ;  a 
mile  below,  the  torrent  taking  a  great  turn  to  the 

* tiTiv*  3c^<^9ai  y^v  koa   Kara  B6}>jaTTav  Ka\  t 

rf  Sfjfif  Oly6fi\Dv  ^l(Xuy)oQ  AXKa  Tcdvra  Saaictp    Kal  roic 

Kp^a  irp^iivoy  tlyai  Kol  thep'  aWoic  irpo£e>«ic  koX  ebepyirai^' 

yirriv  r^c  voXcciic  *Opwfwv  kqX  dyaypd}pcLL  ^e  rdSe  ro  ^d^c0/ia 

airroy   koX  €Ky6yovQ    Kal  tlyai  iy  (rr^Xj;  Xi6(i^  kqX  irr^^ai  iy 

a\jTf  y^c  Ka\  oldag   cyjcriyo^cv  rf  Upf  rov  *Afu^iapdov, 
Kal  dff^Xtiay  iraL  dffvXlay  Kal  *  Mavpo-^iiXurori. 

woXifiov  Kal   dptfyjit  Kal  Kara 
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right,  enters  the  northern  plain  of  Kalamo,  and  there 
joins  the  sea.  There  are  many  ancient  remains  at 
Mavro-dhilissi,  particularly  the  foundations  of  walls 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
ravine,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  only  for 
supporting  terraces,  some  of  those  on  the  slope  of 
the  northern  hill  being  traceable  parallel  to  each 
other  at  small  distances.  A  more  explanatory  relic 
of  antiquity,  however,  has  been  lately  brought  to 
light  by  the  rains,  and  is  now  lying  near  some 
ancient  foundations.  It  is  part  of  a  cornice  of 
some  great  building,  formed  of  white  marble, 
and  inscribed  with  the  letters  AEI  in  large  cha* 
racters  of  the  best  times,  deeply  engraved,  and 
at  a  great  distance  asunder.  Another  and  larger 
portion  of  ^he  same  cornice  was  not  long  since 
carried  to  Kdlamo,  to  be  used  in  the  new  build- 
ings where  I  saw  it.  The  latter  is  inscribed  with 
the  letters  TOSAM^I.  From  this  evidence  of 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  Mavrodhilissi  for  the 
materials  of  the  buildings  which  have  lately 
been  erected  at  Kalamo,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  inscribed  marble,  now  at  Kalamo,  which 
records  the  favours  granted  to  CEnophilus,  was 
brought  from  Mavro-dhilissi,  as  well  as  another 
which  has  been  carried  from  Kalamo  to  Athens, 
and  which,  like  the  former,  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus. 
The  AM4>I  on  the  cornice  at  Kalamo,  may  be  a 
part  of  the  name  Amphiaraus,  and  all  the  three 
monuments,  therefore,  concur  in  proving  this  place 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Amphiaraeium,  which  having 
stood  near  Psaphis,  between  Rhamnus  and  Oropus 
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on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  latter  place,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea^  s^ees  in  position  with 
Mavro-dhiUssi.  As  the  words  of  Strabo  imply  only 
that  the  temple  was  near,  and  not  at  Psaphis,  and 
as  Kalamo  stands  in  a  situation  which  the  ancients 
are  likely  to  have  occupied,  it  is  very  probably  the 
site  of  that  Attic  demus,  for  such  Psaphis  became, 
although  originally,  as  it  would  seem  from  Strabo, 
it  was  a  dependency  of  Oropus,  and  consequently 
a  part  of  the  Bceotian  community '. 

At  2.30,  I  begin  to  descend  firom  Mavro'dhilissi 
through  a  gorge  in  the  hills  by  a  gradual  slope, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  perceive  the  village  of  Mar- 
kopulo  on  the  left,  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  distant 
about  as  &t  from  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  of 
Mavro-dhilissi,  as  Kalamo  is  from  the  right.  At 
2.53  enter  a  plain  which  extends  along  the  shore 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  AsopuSj  and  immediately 
afterwards  cross  another  great  rema,  now  dry.  At 
3.3  pass  a  third  torrent  of  the  same  kind,  not  far 
to  the  right  of  a  range  of  cultivated  hills,  which  are 
a  continuation  of  Mavronoro.  At  3.2 1  arrive  at  ^  ^  the 
Holy  Apostles  ',"  so  called  from  a  ruined  church, 

*  Elm  'Pa^wvc,  ^ov  ro  t-^c  koI  to  *Aful>iapdei6y  l<m  rcri- 
^€fie<rewc  up6v  elra  '♦'a^ic  h  fiifjiivop  vore  /uavrclor,  ftc — 
T&v  *QfMd7cl»r'  kvTovOa  ^i  won      Strabo,  p.  399. 

cTr  €0r'  *Op*nri>c  voXic 

Kat  r^c  6aXoiTi]c  iLirixoy  lepoy  oh  wokv 
"EoT*  'Afu^tapdov  xal  ve^c  Jcat  to  rifieyotm 

Dicasarch.  v.  85. 
'  For  further  remarks  on  the      the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
temple    of   Amphiaraus    and     vol.  1,  p.  200,  and  at  the  end. 
Psaphis,  see  On  the  Demi  of         *  <rrovc  dylove  'AirtHn-oXcwc. 
MtUoy  in  the  Transactions  of 
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near  which  is  a  hut  with  some  gardens  and  wells, 
situated  on  the  sea  side,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay  in- 
cluded between  two  low  projecting  points  about  two 
miles  asunder.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
wall  just  within  the  sea,  apparently  an  ancient 
jetty,  and  in  the  church  a  fragment  of  a  small 
Doric  colunm. 

Opposite  to  Apostolus,  on  the  shore  of  £iei<sa,  is 
Kastri,  the  site  of  £retria,  which  celebrated  city 
stood  on  a  projection  of  the  coast,  at  the  south* 
western  extrenuty  of  a  great  plain  extending  inland 
between  two  high  mountains,  and  containing  the 
village  of  Ghymno.  At  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
plain  is  Vathj^,  a  small  village  near  the  shore.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Mrdriay  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
plain.  At  tjie  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  laige  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  space.  The  situation  was  defended 
to  the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
by  a  marsh. 

Above  Apostolus  rises  an  insulated  hill,  having 
a  smaU  conical  termination  on  the  further  part  of 
the  summit,  where  I  find  some  foundations  of 
ancient  walls,  amidst  a  heap  of  rough  stones. 
They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  small  fcnrtress 
or  watch-tower.  The  monastery  of  Ambighi  is 
seen  from  hence,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  wood  on 
the  mountain  side,  at  about  one  third  of  the  distance 
from  Markopulo  to  ^Oropo.  Markopulo,  as  well 
as  Apostolus,   belongs  to  Rashid  Bey  of  'Egripo. 

13 
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At  the  foot  of  the  same  height  on  the  western  side, 
and  not  far  from  Apostolus,  a  ruined  chapel  con- 
tains a  sepulchral  stone  inscribed  with  the  name 
TifiavSpiSfic?  in  neat  and  antique  characters.  In  a 
little  rema  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  nearer  the  sea, 
are  some  ancient  squared,  blocks  of  stone. 

Leaving  the  foot  of  this  hill  at  4.5,  and  crossing 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Asapus,  we  arrive  at  4.37  at  'Oropo  *.  This 
village,  which  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  a 
pyrgo  and  kiosk  oT  the  Turkish  Spahl,  stands  on 
the  lower  heights  of  the  ridge  of  Markopulo,  above 
some  gardens  containing  a  few  olive  and  fig-trees, 
which  extend  to  the  Asopus.  The  hills  above  the 
village  are  partly  clothed  with  pines  :  their  highest 
summit,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south- 
ward, is  called  Karakaxa.  The  plain  of  'Oropo 
extends  along  the  sea  shore  from  Apostolus  to  the 
village  of  Alikuki ',  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
and  narrows  from  its  maritime  base,  until  it  ends 
in  the  angle,  not  quite  so  distant  from  the  sea, 
where  'Oropo  and  Syk&mino  are  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  As^yms. 

A  summit  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  'O^opo 
has  the  appearance  of  an  AcrapoUs ;  no  remains  of 
walls  are  to  be  seen,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
several  ancient  sepulchres  were  uncovered  by  the 
floods  of  last  October,  when  among  other  usual 
contents  of  Greek  tombs,  were  found  many  heads 
of  spears  and  lances  made  of  brass,  some  of  which 
I  purchase  from  the  people  of  the  village.     These 
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remains  of  antiquity,  added  to  the  preservation  of 
the   ancient  name  without  any  corruption,  cannot 
leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  city, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  in  contradiction  to 
some     authorities,     from    which     Orapus    would 
seem  to  have  stood  on  the  sea  coast.     Strabo,  con- 
tinuing his  route  along  the  coast  from  south  to 
north,  notices  next  to  the  Amphiaraei'um  the  sacred 
port  of  Delphinium,  and  twenty  stades  beyond  it 
Oropus,  then  Delium.     Opposite  to  Delphinium 
was  Old  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  and,  opposite  to  Oropus, 
New  Eretria :    the  passage  across  the  strait  in  the 
former  situation  was  sixty  stades,  in  the  latter  forty  ^ 
As  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  makes  a  projection  in 
the  coast,  and  narrows  the  strait  between  it  and 
Kastri,  from  whence  the  shore  of  Muhcea  retires 
in   an   easterly  direction  to   Vath5^,  leaving  the 
respective  breadths  of  the  channel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus  to  those  two  places,  nearly  as  Strabo 
has  indicated,  his  description  leads  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  Orapus  vfZA  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus^  New  Eretria  at  Kastri,  Delphinium 
at  Apostolus,  and  Old  Eretria  at  Vath5^  or  there- 
abouts ;    and  this  maritime  position  of  Oropus  is 

*  '£{9c  Sc  rilv  irepiffyriviv  r^c  iy  tiKovi  (rraBloif  Kara  Bi  roiJ- 

X^pac  (sc.  Boeotise)  irotririoy,  t6v  itrrtv  4   yvy  'Epirpta'  ^m-. 

dpiafjiSvovc  diro  rfjt  npoQ  Ev-  wXovc  ^  eir'  ahri^y  ardlioi  rtr^ 

potay  irapaklat  r^c  avyexovg  rf  rapaKovra,  Elra  A^Xiov  ro  lepor 

'ArrurjI.     'Apx")  ^  *  *Op*Mroc,  rov  *Air6XS^yoe  ix  A^Xov  cf^i- 

Kai  6  iepOQ  Xi^i)k,   oy  KaXovtri  BpBVfiiyoy,  Tavaypaiwv  iroX/x*- 

/UX^iytoy,    Koff   oy   4   ifoXaia  vioy,   AhXlBoc  ^U-^py  trrailov^ 

'Epirpia  iy  ry  Ei>/3o/f »  ^laxXovK  rpte^KOvra'  6irov  fJtc^XV  ^«*^^«V- 

cxovffa  eliiKovra  araUiay,  Mera  rcc  'AOiyi'aioi,  &c, — Strabo,  p. 

Uto  ^\^iyi6y  itmvo'Qp^iroQ  403. 

/ 
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confinned  by  other  authoritSes.  PauBanias  describeB 
it  as  being  ivl  OaXawfig  ^  and  we  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus  that  in  the  year  B.C.  402,  the  Thebans,  who 
had  taken  it  from  the  Athenians  in  the  twentieth 
winter  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ',  removed  the  in- 
habitants, in  consequence  of  a  sedition,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  stades  from  the  sea  \  Perhaps  this 
latter  fact  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty. As  the  removal  was  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  town  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Athenian  ships,  an  opposite  motive  may  have  in- 
duced the  Athenians  to  make  it  a  maritime  town 
when  it  was  in  their  possession.  'Oropo,  there- 
fore, I  conceive  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal Boeotian  city,  as  well  as  that  to  which  the 
Thebans  removed  the  Oropii,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  distance  is  greater  than  the  seven 
stades  of  Diodorus ;  and  here  they  probably  re- 
mained for  a  long  time,  even  after  the  cession  of 
Oropus  to  the  Athenians  by  Philip  ^,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  for  Dicsear- 
chus,  after  the  restoration  of  that  city  by  Cas- 
Sander,  still  describes  Oropus  as  belonging  to,  or 
as  being  a  colony  of  Thebes  *,  although  he  describes 
the  Oropii  as  Athenian  Boeotians,  an  expression 
which  he  applies  also  to  the  Plataeenses  *.  As  to  the 
circ  0aXa<r<nic  of  Pausanias,  there  seems  no  mode  of 
accounting  for  it,  but  by  the  supposition  that  the 
Oropii  had,  in  his  time,  again  removed  to  the  sea. 

^  Pausan.  Atdc.  c.  34.  '  ohUa  (al.  diroiKia)  6j|^y« 

'  Thucyd.  1.  8,  c.  60.  — Dicsearch.  p.  12. 
'  Diodor.  1.  14,  c.  17-  '  ^Adnyaioi  BoMrro/. — ^p.  12, 

*  Pausan.  ubi  supra.  14. 
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They  then  occupied,  perhaps,  the  site  of  Delphi- 
nium at  Apostolos,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  Pau- 
sanias  makes  no  mention  of  Delphinium,  and  his 
distance  of  twelve  stades  from  Oropus  to  the  Am- 
phiaraeium,  though  still  much  within  the  real  dis- 
tance from  Apostolus  to  Mavro-dhilissi,  will  at  least 
be  fifteen  stades  nearer  the  truth,  than  if  the 
Oropus  of  his  time  had  been  at  'Oropo. 

There  are  several  ruined  churches  at  'Oropo 
which  show  that  it  was  once  a  Christian  town  of 
some  importance.  One  of  them  contains  a  broken 
marble  inscribed  with  portions  of  three  decrees  of 
Progenia  by  the  people  of  Tanagra ;  one  of  the 
foreigners  is  of  Chalcis,  the  native  city  of  the  two 
others  is  not  preserved  ^  The  inscription  is  valu- 
able from  being,  like  those  of  Orchomenus,  in  the 
^olic  or  BcBOtic  dialect ;  but  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  its  being  found  here,  for 

* C  apxovTOtf  'OfcoXwttai  TptermideKarrif  circi//a^iS^e  I 

ohppavZpOQ   ^afxoKXeloQ  cXe^e*    li^6\0ri   rv  Bafiv   9rp<${e- 

(vov  tTfjtty  K^)€vepyiTay  r&c  xdXtoc  Tavaypcf «v  Aioycvtiv  'lapoicXeioc . . . 

(ahyroy  in)  iffy6yia^  ici)   ilfuy  aifrvc  yac  k^  Fvn'ac  cirira- 

{viy  n)  FitroTt)\lay  d)  iior^aXtiay  r^  dirovKiay  k^  iroXifiu  ic^  cpavac 
(Iwra^  Kr^  Kar)a  yay  ici^  KarcL  OaXaTrav,  xadairep  ic^  rvQ  ^Xvc  irpo- 
(JUyv^  KTf  th^pyirri^* 


y  « 


« 


p  X 


'A^cvokXcioc  &px^^^OQf 
iveyff&^Me    *Op<rlfJi 
IXcie*    M^xOy  TV  a 
rac  ir^Xcoc  Tavaype 
XaXjci^cca   ahroy  ici)  ior^ 
xlaQ  eirvaaiy  icif  Ftcro 
ici)  Kard  ydy  xij  Kard  6 
iw9a€  d)  r&XXa 
rvc  iff)  i^p         • 

Y.  Inscription  No 
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Tanagra  could  not  have  been  less  than  four  miles 
distant  from  hence,  and  the  Boeotic  dialect  was 
probably  not  employed  at  Oropus,  unless  in  the 
ages  prior  to  its  dependence  upon  Attica.  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Mavro*dhilissi,  which  was  in 
the  Oropiaj  are  in  Hellenic,  and  three  tombstones 
at  'Oropo  bearing  names,  have  the  father's  in  the 
possessive  case,  which  was  the  Attic  method,  and 
not  the  usual  Bceotian  form^  It  is  observable,  how* 
ever,  that  they  have  not  the  name  of  the  demus, 
which  favours  the  supposition,  that  Oropus  never 
was  an  Attic  demus.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
Tanagrsean  decree,  which  is  on  a  thin  slab  of 
white  marble,  and  lies  in  a  ruined  church,  unat- 
tached to  the  building,  was  brought  to  'Oropo 
from  the  deserted  site  of  Tanagra,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  it,  as  the  Greeks  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  they  find  inscribed  ma^bles^ 
Having  crossed  the  Asopus^  we  arrive  in  fifteen 
minutes  at  Sykamino,  which  is  now  smaller  than 
'Oropo,  and  does  not  possess  so  many  zevgaria, 
though  three  ruined  churches,  and  eome  modem 
remains  upon  the  hill  above  the  village,  show  that 
it  was  once  a  place  of  greater  magnitude  than  it  is 
at  present.  It  stands  exactly  at  the  opening  of  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way  from 
the  plai  i  of  Tanagra.  The  channel  of  the  river  is 
now  quite  dry :  the  modem  name,  which  in  the 
interior  is  Vuriemi,  is  here  pronounced  Vuriendi. 
In  one  of  the  churches  is  still  preserved  the  sepul- 


'  y.  Inscriptions  Nos.   62,     phe  bears  N.  26^  £.  by  com- 
63,  64.  pass,  and  the  ruins  of  Eretria 

•  From  Oropo,  Mount  Z)ir-      N.  33  E. 
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chral  inscription  in  memory  of  Aphrodisius,  son 
of  Zoilus,  of  Oropus'y  which  was  published  by 
Spon. 

Jan.  31. — Having  sent  my  baggage  horses  to 
Skimatari  by  a  road  which  leads  by  Inia  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  AsoptiSj  I  follow  the  'Egripo  road, 
at  8.23,  in  search  ot  Delium,  and  cross  the  hills 
extending  from  Sykamino  to  the  sea.  These  are 
partly  in  cultivation,  and  partly  consist  of  a  forest 
of  pines,  among  which  there  is  some  good  pasture; 
for  some  time  our  road  lies  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
shore  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  but  at  length, 
at  9.15,  descends  upon  the  sea*beach.  In  three 
minutes  more,  after  passing  a  ruined  church  in 
which  are  some  ancient  fragments,  we  again  leave 
the  sea-side  and  enter  a  small  plain,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  width  at  the  water-side,  and  narrows  from 
thence  to  DhilissiS  situated  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  1  arrive  at  9.26.  The  village  con- 
sists only  of  five  or  six  houses  and  a  roofless  chapel, 
where  are  some  Hellenic  fragments  and  squared 
stones,  a  laige  bowl  made  of  stone,  2  feet  1  inch  in 
diameter,  4  inches  thick,  9  inches  high,  pierced 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  outside  cut 
into  furrows.  In  a  field  below  the  chapel  there  is 
a  large  wrought  stone  of  five  sides,  or  rather  qua- 
drilateral, with  one  angle  cut  off.  There  is  no 
water  here,  and  the  village  is  supplied  from  well& 
near  the  sea-shore. 

Delium  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  small  town  of  the  Tanagreei,  thirty 

*  V.  Inscription  No.  61.  *  A^Xt^vi. 
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stades  distant  from  Aulis^  It  is  celebrated  for 
having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  both  the  most  illus- 
trious people  of  antiquity.  That  of  the  Romans 
by  a  part  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  formed  a 
design  against  Bceotia,  which  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  by  simul- 
taneous operations  at  the  two  extremities  of 
that  province.  On  the  Phocic  frontier  a  revolt 
in  the  cities  of  SiphsB  and  ChsBroneia  was  to 
be  supported  by  a  landing  at  Siphae  of  Acar- 
nanian  auxiliaries  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  which 
was  at  Naupactus,  under  the  command  of  Demos- 
thenes, while  the  Athenians  from  the  Attic  frontier 
were  to  seize  and  fortify  Delium.  The  Bceotians, 
however,  obtained  notice  of  the  design,  Demos- 
thenes failed  at  Siphse,  and  the  Boeotians  had  time 
to  place  garrisons  in  the  disaffected  places  on  the 
Phocic  frontier,  and  to  return  to  Tanagra  before 
the  Athenians  had  been  more  than  three  days  at 
Delium.  During  that  time  Hippocrates,  the  Athe- 
nian commander,  had  fortified  the  consecrated 
ground  at  Delium,  after  which  his  army  encamped 
among  the  hills  between  Delium  and  Oropus,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  stades  from  the  former.  The  Boeo- 
tians consisted  of  7000  hoplitce,  10,000  light-armed, 
500  peltastse,  and  1000  cavalry.  The  Athenians 
had  about  the  same  force  of  hoplitse,  and  were  well 
provided  with  cavalry,  but  they  had  no  light  troops, 
except  some  followers  of  the  regulars,  indifferently 

*  Strabo,  p.  403. 
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armedy  the  greater  part  of  whom,  as  soon  as  the 
fortifications  were  finished  and  the  army  in  posi- 
tion, returned  to  Athens. 

It   was  towards   evening    when   Pagondas  of 
Thebes,  the  Boeotian  commander,  advanced  from 
Tanagra.     Hippocrates,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Delium,  joined  his  camp  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  leaving  300  horsemen  to  pro- 
tect the  fortress  and  to  act  during  the  battle  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.     The  two  armies  were 
separated  by  a  hill  and  unseen  to  each  other,  until 
Pagondas,  crossing  the  ridge,  advanced  in  quick 
time,  and  was  met  in  like  manner  by  the  Athe- 
nians.    The  extremities  of  either  line  were  pre- 
vented from  encountering  by  certain  ravines,  but 
in  the  centre  there  was  close  fighting.     The  Athe- 
nians overthrew  the  left  of  their  opponents'  centre, 
where  the  Thespienses  were  the  chief  sufferers,  but 
on  their  own  left  were  obliged  to  give  way  before 
the  Thebans,  whose  phalanx  was  twenty-five  file  in 
depth,  while  that  of  the  Athenians  had  a  depth  of 
only  eight.     Pagondas  at  this  moment  sent  to  the 
relief  of  his  left  a  body  of  cavalry  which,  appearing 
suddenly  from  behind  the  hill,  made  the  Athenians 
suppose  that  the  enemy  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  caused  them,  though  victorious  in  that 
part  of  the  line,  to  retreat  just  about  the  time  that 
the  Thebans  had  broken  the  adverse  phalanx ;  a  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Athenians  was  the  consequence, 
and  it  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  had 
not  Pagondas  on  the  approach  of  night  withdrawn 
his  forces  to  Tanagra.     Some  of  the  Athenians 
reached  Delium,  others  Oropus,  and  others  the 
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heights  of  Fames,  af^r  having  suffered  greatly 
from  the  Boeotian  cavalry,  and  from  some  Locri 
who  had  just  arrived  to  the  assistance  of  the  Boeo« 
tians.  To  the  request  of  the  Athenians  for  per- 
mission to  inter  their  dead,  Pagondas  replied,  that 
if  the  dead  were  in  Boeotia,  the  Athenians  might 
carry  them  away  on  quitting  the  Boeotian  territory, 
but  that  if  they  were  on  the  Athenian  territory,  it 
was  for  themselves  to  act  as  they  thought  proper ; 
by  this  answer  implying,  that  the  cession  of  the 
Oropia  was  to  be  the  condition  of  compliance  with 
their  request,  Oropia  being  a  Boeotian  district 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Athenians.  It 
shows  that  the  boundary  of  the  Oropia  and  Tana- 
grice  was  less  than  ten  stades  to  the  eastward  of 
Delium.  On  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle, 
Pagondas  took  the  fortress  which  the  Athenians 
had  constructed  at  Delium.  The  description  of  it 
by  Thucydides  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  Greek  field- 
work,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  is  not  less  curious.  In  fortifying  the 
place,  the  Athenians  first  excavated  a  trench  round 
the  consecrated  ground  containing  together  with 
the  temple,  the  portico  of  which  was  in  ruins^  a  well, 
or  source  of  water.  Having  thrown  the  earth  of  the 
ditch  outwards,  they  drove  a  circle  of  piles  along  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  and  then  filled  the  interval  be- 
tween the  piles  and  the  embankment  with  mixed 
materials  composed  of  earth,  of  vines  which  grew 
around  the  temple,  and  of  some  ruined  buildings. 
On  the  summit  of  the  wall  thus  constructed  they 
erected  wooden  towers.  It  was  not  until  the  Boeo- 
tians had  been  reinforced  from  Corinth  and  Megara 
13 
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and  by  the  Peioponnesian  garrison  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  recently  driven  out  of  Niseea,  as  well  as 
by  some  archers  and  slingers  from  the  towns  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  that  they  ventured  to  return  from 
Tanagra  to  Delium  in  order  to  attack  the  fortress. 
After  several  attempts  they  succeeded  in  setting 
fire  to  the  combustible  materials  of  the  walls. 
Their  engine  for  this  purpose  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  mast  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  one 
end  of  which  was  adjusted  a  cauldron  filled  with 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  and  to  the  other  a 
pair  of  bellows,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  fire 
as  soon  as  the  cauldron  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  rampart  ^  The  machine  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  fortress  upon  carts,  the  conflagration 
of  the  wood  and  vine  branches  soon  obliged  the 
garrison  to  abandon  the  walls.  Some  of  them 
were  slain,  200  were  made  prisoners,  the  remain- 
der escaped  to  their  ships  and  to  Athens  '• 

The  facility  with  which  the  Athenians  retreated 
to  their  vessels  renders  it  probable  that  Delium 
was  situated  not  at  the  modem  village,  but  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  alone  wells  are  now  found  cor- 
responding to  the  ''  water  at  the  temple"  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides.  But  Livy  is  decisive  on  this 
point.  His  words  are,  Templum  est  ApoUinis 
Delium  imminens  mari ;  quinque  millia  passuum 
a  Tanagra  abest ;  minus  quatuor  millium  inde  in 
proxima  Eubcese  est  mari  trajectus'.     The  ccpov, 

*  This  kind  of  engine  was         *  Thucyd.  1.  4,   c.  76,   77. 
improved  in  later  times,  and     89,  et  seq, 
the  Kepaiuy  or  pipe  was  made  of         '  Liv.  1.  35,  c.  51. 
iron.    Apollod.  Poliorc.  p.  20. 
Paris. 
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therefore,  with  its  consecrated  groimd  and  but- 
rounding  vineyards,  was  near  the  shore,  and  the 
iroXixvtov,  or  small  town  of  DeUumj  at  the  modem 
village  of  Dhilissi  \ 

Having  ascended  a  narrow  but  well  cultivated 
valley  from  Dhilissi,  I  arrive  in  thirty-five  minutes 
at  a  source  of  water  and  a  reservoir,  from  whence 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  are  traceable  in  the 
direction  of  Dhilissi.  A  road  to  Dhrdmisi,  Vath^^, 
and  'Egripo  turns  oflF  at  the  reservoir  to  the  right. 
Soon  afterwards  we  enter  an  open  country  well 
cultivated,  and  in  twenty-seven  minutes  enter  the 


'  From  Dhilissi,  Eretria  bears  N.  70  E.,  Mount  Dirpke 
N.  39  E.,  Fyla  N.  15  E. 
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village  of  Skimat&ri.  Three  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  it  is  Grim&dha  or  Grimala,  once  perhaps 
the  name  of  a  modem  village,  but  now  attached  only 
to  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  city  which  was  certainly 
Tanagra,  and  which  seems  to  preserve  some 
traces  of  its  Homeric  name  Fpaca  \  in  the  present 
appellation'.  Tanagra  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  a  fertile  champaign,  consist- 
ing of  plains  and  undulated  ground  included  be- 
tween Mount  Fames  and  the  JEuboic  frith,  and 
extending  in  the  other  direction  from  the  Thehcea 
to  the  Oropia.  Standing  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Soro,  and  not  far  from  the 
root  of  Mount  Pames^  which  stretches  to  Deliuin 
and  OrapuSf  it  was  placed  exactly  in  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
Pames  and  those  towards  AtUis  and  the  sea.  The 
town  was  near  two  miles  in  circumference,  of  an 
irregular  form,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  consists  of  a  height  commanded  by 
the  eastern  extremity  of 'the  ridge  of  Soro,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the 
Vuriemi  or  Asapus  with  a  rivulet  named  Lari,  which 
we  crossed  midway  from  Skimatdri.  The  upper 
angle  of  the  site  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  and  looks 
down  on  a  natural  terrace,  below  which  stood  the 

'  There  were  different  opi-  ment  of  the  identity.     Tana 

nions  among  the  ancients  as  to  seems  to  be  an  Mohc  prefix, 

the  situation  of  Grsea.     Aris-  of  which  the  import  is  yet  to 

totle  supposed  it  to  have  been  be  discovered.     Vide  Stephan. 

Oropus,  but  the  name  itself  of  in  Tavaypa. 
Tanagra,    sometimes    written  '  Fpc/iaSa,  TpifidXa. 

Tanagrsea,  is  a  strong  argu-* 
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body  of  the  town  on  a  broad  level  raised  a  little 
above  the  third  or  lowest  plain  which  reaches  to 
the  two  rivers,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from 
three  to  five  hundred  yards.  The  town  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  the  height  and  the  last  falls  of 
the  ground  above  the  plain.  No  acropolis  is  dis- 
tinguishable, though  probably  there  was  some 
interior  inclosure  at  the  upper  angle.  About  one 
hundred  yards  below  the  summit  are  ruins  of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  bank  which  separates  the 
highest  point  from  the  terrace  immediately  below 
it.  Its  diameter  is  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred feet.  A  part  of  the  masonry  which  supported 
the  two  ends  of  the  cavea  remains,  but  neither 
seats  nor  proscenium  are  visible,  nor  any  vestiges 
of  the  stoa  which  Pausanias  describes  as  attached 
to  the  theatre  of  Tans^ra.  On  the  terrace  below 
the  theatre,  to  the  north-east  of  it,  are  the  well-con- 
structed foundations  of  a  public  building,  formed 
of  marble  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with  a  green 
cast.  The  city  walls,  which  are  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, are  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  though  they  are 
traceable  in  the  whole  periphery,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  towers.  The  masonry  is  almost  regular, 
and  as  usual  is  faced  only  with  wrought  stones, 
the  center  being  filled  with  rubble. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  AsopuSy  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Lari,  stands  a  mill  which  is 
turned  by  derivations  from  both  the  rivers,  and  op- 
posite to  their  junction,  not  far  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  AsopuSy  is  one  of  the  high  towers  which  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  as  not  unfrequent  in  Boeotia, 
and  as  having  been  built  probably  by  the  Franks. 
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This  tower  has  since  been  converted  into  a  Greek 
churchy  in  which  are  lying  several  fluted  Doric 
shafts  covered  with  a  coat  of  stucco,  and  a  large 
rectangular  block  of  the  same  kind  of  black  mar- 
ble as  that  which  was  used  in  the  great  building 
in  the  city.  Inscribed  on  it,  in  characters  of 
ancient  date,  is  the  name  H2XINA2,  the  Boeotic 
form  of  Aur)^ivitc. 

In  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  tower  is  ano- 
ther inscribed  marble,  but  not  of  the  dark  kind. 
The  inscription  begins  with  an  epigram  in  two 
elegiac  couplets,  showing  that  the  stone  supported 
a  statue  dedicated  by  one  Phorystas,  son  of  Triax, 
who  had  obtained  a  victory  in  the  games  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who,  upon  several  other  occasions,  had 
been  the  first  in  the  foot  race  ^  Below  the  verses, 
which  are  in  common  Hellenic,  is  a  decree  of 
Proxenia,  in  Boeotic,  by  the  people  of  Tanagra,  in 
favour  of  one  Dioscorides  of  Athens ;  the  form  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Tanagrsean  decrees  at 


*  'EiK6va  rfiyS"  dvcdijKC  ^pvarac  iraic  6  Tp/aicoc» 
xiipvi  yucfitrac  xaXoy  dywva  Aic^c* 
&XXovc  T  d^Xw^dpovQ  Trravoic  irotrly  eTXov  cty&yae, 
MXflov  ^e  irdrpaQ  &irrv  KoXby  (yTEipay&, 
Kafiaiac  ciroci^c. 

-     -  pw  &pxovTOQy  fuTtyoQ  vtaQy    ic^    cl/i€v    ahrvc    yac   r^ 

*IinroBpOftiia   Xjoorpiara^i,    cxe-  Fv[Wac  iinra']ffiy  xi^  PworeXlay 

ij/d^Sh     -     -     oc  MvaViuvoc,  n)   o^^^oXeiav   «4  daovXlay  k^ 

*A^dytxoc  A«pod««   tXs^'   ^£-  iroXf.fiuf  [r^  ipdyac  I«]<Fac,  «d 

lox^  TV  odfxv  [Tcpd^y^iy  elfity  Kurd,  yov  r^  Kara  daXarrav,  irij 

jci)  ehepyiray  roc  ir6\u)Q  Tova-  r&XXo  ircfvra  [6x<Jrro  r^  rw]c 

ypc/wv  Aiov^Kopc^aM    -    -    «  itXXvc  irpojc vv[c]. — ^V.  Inscrip- 

•AS[o]>'cIo»',    ahroy    Ktl    l<Fy<$-  tion,  No.  70. 
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'Oropo.  There  is  no  apparent  connection  of  sub- 
ject between  the  epigram  and  the  decree,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  came  to  be  on  the 
same  stone.  But  that  the  verses  should  be  in 
Hellenic  and  the  decree  in  Boeotic  is  not  surprising, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  contemporary,  since 
Pindar  preferred  the  Doric  to  his  own  native  dia- 
lect, and  poets  claimed  the  privilege  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  of  using  any  dialect  or  all 
of  them  at  once.  Diplomacy  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  have  preserved  the  local  forms  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  even  after  the  period  when  they 
ceased  to  be  in  common  use.  We  find  in  the 
first  inscription,  that  while  the  poet  wrote  in  Hel- 
lenic, the  maker  of  the  statue  recorded  his  name 
in  Boeotic  by  the  words  Ka^&iaQ  iir6u<n. 

In  the  Augustan  age  Tanagra  and  Thespiae 
were  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia,  and  were 
larger,  or  at  least  more  populous,  than  Thebes '. 
In  the  time  of  the  Antonines  Thebes  seems  to 
have  recovered  a  little,  but  Tanagra  still  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  Aulis,  Harma,  and  Mycales- 
sus '.  Pausanias  praises  the  Tanagrsei  for  having 
placed  their  sacred  buildings  in  a  place  entirely 
separated  from,  and  unmixed  with,  the  houses  of 
the  town  ',  whence  it  would  seem  that  all  the  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  him  were  on  the  height  near 
the  theatre,  where,  unincumbered  by  any  ordinary 
buildings,  they  were  seen  undoubtedly  to  great  ad- 
vantage.    The  principal  temple  was  that  of  Bac- 

*  Strabo,  pp.  403,  410.  »  Ibid.  c.  22. 

'  Pausan.  Bceot  c.  19. 
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chu8,  which  contained  a  statue  in  Parian  marble 
by  CalamiSy  and  the  figure  of  a  headless  triton. 
Near  it  were  temples  of  Themis,  of  Venus,  and  of 
Apollo,  in  which  last  Diana  and  Latona  were  also 
honoured.  All  these  buildings  may  have  stood 
on  the  platform  which  still  exists.  There  were 
two  temples  of  Mercury,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  sumamed  Criophorus,  in  the  other  Pro- 
machus:  in  the  former  he  was  represented  in 
a  statue  made  by  Calamis  as  bearing  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders.  The  latter  temple  was  near  the 
theatre,  and  probably  near  the  gymnasium  also, 
the  surname  having  been  derived  from  a  fable  of 
the  TanagrsBi,  according  to  which  Mercury  had 
led  them  to  victory  against  the  Eretrienses,  march* 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  ephebi,  armed  only  with 
a  strigil.  The  same  gymnasium  contained  a  pic- 
ture of  Corinna  with  the  band  of  victory  on  her 
head,  and  represented  as  so  beautiful  that  Pausa- 
nias  is  disposed  to  attribute  her  success  over  Pin- 
dar to  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  iBolic  dia- 
lect of  her  verses,  which  had  an  advantage  over 
the  Doric  of  her  great  rival  in  being  more  intelli- 
gible to  her  hearers.  There  was  also  a  monument 
of  Corinna  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  city  ^  At 
a  place  called  Poloson  was  the  observatory  of  Atlas, 
and  on  Mount  Cerycium,  in  which  mountain  theTa- 
nagrsei  reported  that  Mercury  was  bom,  was  the  tomb 
of  Orion.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  assertion  of 
Pausanias,  that  these  two  places  were  ^  ^  in  Tans^ra, " 
it  would  follow  that  Mount  Cerycium  was  no  other 
than  the  height  above  the  theatre,  and  perhaps  that 

*  ey  Tcpc^avcc  rijc  voXew^* 
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Cerycium  was  the  name  of  the  Acropolis,  and  that 
the  temple  of  Hermes  Promachus  stood  on  the  hill, 
on  which  he  was  reported  to  have  been  bom  ;  but 
it  is  very  possible  that  by  iv  Tavayp^  Pausanias 
meant  the  district  of  Tanagra,  and  that  Cerycium 
was  the  entire  mountain  stretching  westward  from 
Grimadha. 

At  the  time  when  Thebes  had  recently  been 
restored  by  Cassander,  and  its  desert  inclosure 
laid  out  in  streets,  Dicsearchus  described  Tanagra 
in  the  following  terms  :  ''  The  road  from  Oropus 
to  Tanagra  leads  for  thirty  stades  through  a  coun- 
try covered  with  olive  plantations  and  forest  trees, 
where  the  traveller  is  free  from  any  apprehension 
of  robbers.  The  city  stands  on  a  rugged  and  com- 
manding height,  and  has  a  white  argillaceous  ap- 
pearance.^ The  houses  are  remarked  for  their 
handsome  porticoes,  and  encaustic  paintings.  The 
country  abounds  less  in  com  than  in  wine,  which 
is  the  best  in  Bceotia."  He  then  commends  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  all  landholders,  for  a  fru- 
gality void  of  avarice,  for  justice,  good  faith,  hos- 
pitality and  charity ;  and  adds,  that  Tanagra  was 
the  safest  and  most  agreeable  residence  in  Bceotia 
for  a  stranger*. 

The  river  Lari,  although  only  a  small  brook,  is 

'  Tpaxita  fity  Ka\  furiiapoc,         '  From  the   summit  of  the 

Xevri)  ie  ry  eiru^ayd^  kqI  apycX-  walls  of  Tanagra,  Mount  Dirphe 

Xw^i7C.    Dicsearch.  j3coc  *£XXa-  bears  N.  47  £.,  its  angle  with 

^,p.l2.  The  author  probably  Khtypa   57.25,    with    Parnes 

alludes  to  the  contrast  of  Ta-  108.40. 
nagra  with  the  dark  appearance 
of  Thebes,  which  he  says  was 
rj  XP^  fieXayytiOQ,  p.  14. 
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&aid  not  to  fail  in  sinnmen  It  receives  a  con- 
siderable contribution  from  some  springs,  which 
issue  from  the  rocks,  on  its  banks  just  below  the 
city.  No  notice  occurs  of  this  stream  in  ancient 
history,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  still  pre-* 
serves  its  ancient  name. 

From  Grimadha  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Pames, 
and  to  the  slope  which  conducts  to  the  Pass  of 
St.  Mercurius,  extends  a  plain,  which  is  covered 
with  pines  towards  the  foot  of  Fames,  and  in  the 
other  parts  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Low 
pines  and  brushwood  cover  the  part  of  Mount 
Soro,  near  Grimadha.  The  place  where  the  Asopus 
issues  from  the  rocky  ravine,  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed as  separating  the  Parasapia  from  the  Tana" 
grice,  is  not  far  above  Tanagra:  the  summit  of 
Cithceran  appears  through  the  gorge ;  just  below 
the  exit  the  river  is  joined  by  a  deep  rema  from 
Mount  PameSy  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  stands  the  hamlet  of  Latani,  in  a  lofty 
situation.  This  gorge  of  the  Asapus  being  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  Scolus  and  Plataeay  Dicsearchus 
has  correctly  described  the  road  from  Tanagra  to 
Plataea,  as  having  been  in  some  degree  desert  and 
stony,  and  as  having  passed  near  Cithseron.  His 
remark  that  it  was  not  very  dangerous,  alludes 
probably  to  the  robbers  who  appear  to  have  fre- 
quented Cithseron  from  that  time  to  the  present  \ 

On  the  edge  of  the  hills  which  stretch  along  the 
sea-coast,  and  meeting  a  branch  of  Pames, 
bound  the  plain  to  the  eastward,  are   seen  near 

^  See  p.  378  of  this  volume,      textual  error;  the  distance  not 
The  ff,  or  200  stades  from  Ta-      being  so  great, 
nagra  to  Platsea,  is  perhaps  a 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus  the  village  and 
tower  of  Inia,  or  Staniates,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lower  gorges  which  separated  the  Tanagrioe  from 
the  Oropiay  and  through  which  the  river  flows  to 
Sykamino.  Farther  on,  towards  St.  Mercurins, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Buiati '.  The  champaign  country 
around  Tanagra  extends  beyond  Skimatari,  as  far 
as  the  range  of  Khtypa  and  Siamata,  and  commu- 
nicates in  the  direction  of  Vasiliko,  in  Evbcea, 
with  a  descent  into  a  lower  maritime  plain,  in 
which  are  Dhramisi,  Vath5^,  ^^^  ^^  great  port 
of  Avlis. 

The  Tanagrice  having  been  near  the  frontier  of 
Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
contention  between  the  two  rival  people,  or  their 
allies.  Besides  the  battle  of  Delium,  there  were 
two  other  celebrated  actions  fought  in  this  district 
twenty-five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  with  an  interval  of  only  two 
months  between  them '.  In  the  first,  the  Athe- 
nians, with  their  allies,  who  were  chiefly  of  Argos, 
and  amounted  in  all  to  14,000,  were  opposed  to  a 
somewhat  smaller  force  of  confederates,  headed  by 
Pleistoanax  and  his  tutor  Nicomedes,  who  in  re- 
turning home  with  1 ,500  Spartans  from  Doris,  where, 
in  union  with  a  large  army  of  allies,  they  had  been 
defending  their  kinsmen,  the  Dorians,  against  the 
Phocians,  were  afraid  of  attempting  a  passage 
through  the  Megaris,  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
Athenians,  and  diverged  therefore  into  the  territory 
of  Tanagra.  They  were  victorious  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  a  body  of 

'  Mirovycari. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  107,  108.     Diodor.  1.  11,  c.  79,  et  seq. 
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The8salian  cavalry,  who  turned  against  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  battle.  The  scene  of  action  was 
probably  the  plain  between  Tanagra  and  the  foot 
of  Parnes,  across  which  mountain  the  Athenians 
received  their  supplies.  Diodorus  relates^  that 
there  were  two  actions  :  that  the  Thessalians  who 
deserted  in  the  first,. attacked  on  the  same  night 
a  convoy  of  the  Athenians,  which  brought  on  the 
second  general  conflict;  that  the  latter  was  of 
doubtful  event,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  a  truce 
of  four  months. 

Sixty-two  days  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  as  it 
was  usually  called,  Myronides  of  Athens,  who  had 
in  the  preceding  year  been  twice  successful  in  battle 
with  the  Corinthians  in  the  Megaris,  obtained  a 
third  victory  over  the  Boeotians  atCEnophytse,  which 
was  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  former,  as 
he  followed  it  up  by  razing  the  walls  of  Tanagra ; 
from  whence  he  led  his  victorious  forces  to  Thebes, 
and  through  Boeotia  to  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and 
Locris,  receiving  the  submission  of  many  Boeotian 
and  Phocic  cities  \  and  taking  hostages  from  the 
Opontii  of  Locris.  As  we  cannot  doubt  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  event,  that  CEnophytae 
was  in  the  Tanagrice,  not  far  from  the  Attic 
frontier,  the  name  further  shows  that  it  was  the 
place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  for 
which  the  Tanagrice  was  renowned.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  modem  Inia,  written 
Oma,  is  a  corruption  of  Olvo^vrai :  it  stands,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  in  a  commanding  position 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  between  Tanagra 

*  Thucyd.  ibid.     Polyaen.  1. 1,  c.  35. 
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and  Oropus,  or  nearly  in  the  situation  where  it  is 
probable  from  history,  that  the  battle  was  fonght. 

Returning  to  Skimatari,  I  overtake  a  monk  be- 
longing to  a  convent  not  far  distant,  who  says  that 
he  has  always  understood  the  ancient  name  of  the 
ruins  at  Grimadha  to  have  been  Tenagra,  so  he 
pronounces  it,  qiuui  Taivaypa.     In  a  tower  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  which,  like  that  near  Gri- 
madha, has  been  converted  into  a  church,  I  find 
on  a  block  of  the  same  kind  of  black  marble  which 
was  employed  in  the  principal  building  at  Tanagra, 
the  name  Hipparchia  in  very  ancient  characters, 
the  X  being  formed  like  an  ordinary  "F,  and  the 
initial  aspirate  expressed  by  H.     Another  marble 
has  the  name  Biorroc.     Several  other  sepulchral 
stones,  each  with  a  name  in  the  nominative,  with- 
out either  paternal  or  ethnic,  are  preserved  in  the 
churches  in  or  near  Skimatari.     There  is  one  also 
of  a  woman  named  Lais,  in  the  dative  preceded  by 
cVi.     These  two  forms  appear  from  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples to  have  been  the  Boeotian  mode  of  inscribing 
names  on  tombstones,  and  to  have  been  adhered  to 
at  very  distant  periods  of  time;  whereas,  so  near 
as  Oropus  we  find  the  name  of  the  father  added  on 
four  sepulchral  inscriptions  at  'Oropo  and  Syka- 
mino.     In  Attica  the  demus  seems  to  have  been 
an  indispensable  adjunct.     All  the  inscriptions  at 
Skimatari  are  on  black  marble,  except  one  which 
is  not  sepulchral,  and  on  which  I  can  distinguish 
only  the  letters  ONTANAFPA.     These  letters,  and 
the  marble  of  the  other  inscribed  stones,  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  all    brought  from  Gri- 
madha,  from  which  place,   as  it  has  been  long 
deserted,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  been 
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accustomed  to  remove  the  ancient  inscribed  or 
sculptured  stones,  as  they  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  rains  or  the  plough,  to  the  churches  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

Feb.  1 . — From  Skimatari  to  Andritza  and  Thebes : 
the  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Lari  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  range  of  Soro.  Besides 
the  sources  which  issue  from  the  bank  of  this  river 
near  Grimadha,  there  are  others  more  copious, 
which  join  it  not  far  above  the  tower  or  church, 
which  I  visited  in  returning  from  the  ruins ;  but 
above  the  latter  sources  the  Lari  is  nothing  but  a 
dry  torrent,  and  in  most  places  the  water-course  is 
even  ploughed.  We  cross  it,  and  a  little  afterwards, 
at  8.20 (having  set  out  at 7. 66),  the  village  of  Bratzi  * 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  left.  Soon  after* 
wards  we  ascend  the  inferior  hills  of  the  range  of 
Soro,  which  border  the  plain  on  the  west,  and  then 
arrive  in  a  deep  '^Hfiappog,  or  torrent-bed,  in  a  rich 
soil,  and  which,  though  now  dry,  is  occasionally 
the  principal  feeder  of  the  Lari.  It  receives  others 
from  the  northward,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  east, 
but  afterwards  turns  to  the  southward,  through  the 
plain  of  Bratzi  and  Skimatari.  It  is  clearly  not  the 
Thermodon.  At  8.44  the  hamlet  of  Kapandriti  is  on 
the  right,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half:  at 
9.8  we  arrive  at  Andritza,  a  village  of  ten  or  twelve 
houses,  forming  what  in  the  northern  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  is  called  a  palanka,  that  is  to  say,  a 
quadrangle,  having  all  the  doors  and  windows  of 
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the  houses  within,  and  a  single  gate ;  thus  the  whole 
constitutes  a  rude  fortress.  This  village,  though 
little  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  'Egripo,  is  entirely  concealed  from 
it  by  a  range  of  heights,  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  low  undulating  hills  characteristic  of  this 
part  of  Boeotia,  by  precipices  of  white  rock,  which 
crown  the  summits. 

On  a  part  of  these  rocky  heights,  distant  6  or  7 
minutes  to  the  north-west  of  the  village  of  An- 
dritza  are  found  the  remains  of  a  small  Hellenic 
polisy  or  fortified  came.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  are 
traceable  round  the  most  precipitous  part  of  one  of 
the  rocky  brows,  which  is  about  140  yards  long 
and  40  broad  ;  and  those  of  the  town  are  in  many 
places  visible,  enclosing  a  slope  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  acropolis,  in  which  direction  the  site 
was  bounded  by  a  small  torrent,  descending  from 
Mount  Soro,  and  flowing  into  the  plain  eastward 
of  Mount  Siamatd,  where  it  joins  the  torrent  which 
descends  from  the  convent  of  Platanaki  on  that 
mountain.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls  are  most 
considerable  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel, 
where  a  projecting  rock  is  occupied  by  a  square 
tower,  and  a  similar  piece  of  the  wall  adjoins  it  to 
the  northward.  Here  the  remains  are  about  15 
feet  high. 

I  I'.i    'i     I.       V.  »   .  I       L.  1.    '  > 
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The  masonry  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  work 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  irregular  polygons 
joined  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  but  the  basis  is 
formed  of  narrower  and  regular  courses.  Beyond 
the  torrent,  where  are  some  foundations,  perhaps 
those  of  a  temple,  the  rains  of  last  October  have 
uncovered  an  ancient  pedestal,  formed  of  a  hand- 
some kind  of  breccia  with  a  red  cement,  about 
2  feet  9  inches  square,  and  1  foot  6  inches 
hig'h,  divided  in  its  mid-height  by  a  mould- 
ing, and  shaped  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  to  which 
a  statue  may  have  been  attached,  or  perhaps  a 
tripod.  There  is  no  inscription,  but  on  one  side 
below  the  moulding  a  large  vase  is  represented 
between  an  ox  and  a  man,  who  is  seated  in  a 
chair  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand :  the  two 
figures  look  inwards  towards  the  vase.  The  style 
and  execution  are  indifferent.  The  vase  and  ox 
may  allude  to  the  productions  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  seated  figure,  who  was  perhaps  the 
dedicator  of  the  tripod. 

Between  the  place  where  this  monument  is 
lying  and  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  acropolis,  where 
the  rocks  are  highest,  a  copious  fountain  issues  from 
under  them,  and  discharges  itself  by  two  spouts.  A 
small  church  stands  just  above  it,  and  there  are 
several  other  churches  on  the  hills  around,  but  all 
are  in  ruins  except  one  near  the  village  similar  to 
that  at  the  fountain.  On  the  western  and  highest 
Extremity  of  the  hill  stands  a  high  square  tower 
in  ruins,  which  I  remarked  in  proceeding  from 
Thebes  to  'Egripo ;  it  seems  to  be  of  the  time  of 
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the  Franks.  There  are  remains  also  of  a  repara- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  apparently  of  the 
same  date,  on  the  crest  of  the  rocks  on  the  sou- 
thern side.  This  repair,  as  well  as  the  churches, 
show  that  the  source  of  water  and  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  surrounding  plain  had  caused  the  place  to 
retain  its  inhabitants  from  Hellenic  times  to  those 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  at  least  to  be  restored  at 
the  latter  period,  although  they  have  been  unable 
to  save  it  from  Turkish  desolation.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  surrounding  soil  is  now  cultivated. 

It  is  only  by  negative  ailments  that  any  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  of  the  ancient  name  of  this 
place.  Its  situation  and  small  dimensions  strongly 
ai^e  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  Kwfun  of  the 
Tanagrice,  which  were  Harma,  Mycalessus,  Eleon, 
and  Pharae  \  The  two  former  having  been  on  the 
route  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  could  not  have  been 
very  near  Andritza ;  indeed  the  situations  of  them 
both  are  tolerably  well  determined  :  and  as  Eleon 
of  the  Tanagrice  was  so  named  from  its  marshes, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  near 
Andritza,  these  ruins  may  rather  be  ascribed  to 
Pharae,  which,  from  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  but 
still  more  from  an  extant  autonomous  silver  coin, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  Boeotian  shield  and  on 
the  other  a  diota  with  the  letters  ^A,  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance,  although 
it  was  not  among  the  Homeric  towns  of  Boeotia, 
unless,  as  some  of  the  Boeotians  thought,  N/craav 
Ti  2^a0cfiv  had  been  improperly  substituted  in  the 

'  Strabo,  p.  405. 
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catalogue  for  4>apac  t€  ZaOia^  \  Of  the  other  Boeo- 
tian towns  named  by  the  poet,  Hyria  and  Eilesium 
are  the  only  two  to  which  I  have  not  yet  adverted, 
with  an  attempt  to  their  identification.  Strabo 
says,  or  has  been  made  to  say,  that  in  going  from 
Thebes  to  Argos,  Hyria  lay  upon  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  Tanagra  on  the  left,  which  cannot  be 
true  of  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Argos,  nor  indeed 
of  the  road  from  Thebes  to  any  other  conceivable 
place,  if  Hyria,  as  he  asserts,  was  near  Aulis*. 
Either  the  text  therefore  is  faulty,  or  the  informa- 
tion of  Strabo  incorrect;  and  probably  some  of 
the  ancient  critics  were  right  in  supposing  that 
Hyria  was  the  same  place  as  Hysiee.  Eilesium 
like  Eicon,  indicates,  as  Strabo  remarks,  a  marshy 
position,  which  is  not  easily  found  in  the  part  of 
Boeotia,  where  the  names  associated  with  it  in  the 
catalogue  would  seem  to  place  it. 

At  the  foot  of  a  height  similar  to  that  of  An- 
dritza,  and  situated  in  the  direction  from  thence 
of  Mount  Soro,  there  is  an  ancient  crypt,  or 
sepulchral  cavern,  of  a  semi-circular  form,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock.  ConspicuQus  from  Andritza 
also  is  a  summit  of  the  range  of  Soro,  towards 
Tanagra^  having  a  peak  of  naked  rock  which  is 
called  Vigia,  or  the  look-out.  It  is  separated 
from  a  higher  summit  towards  Thebes  by  a  nar- 
row pass  which  leads  to  Mustafadhes,  and  some 
other  small  villages  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
ridge.  From  this  pass  to  the  Psilirakhi  inclusive, 
extends  a  chain  of  summits,  about  the  middle  of 


'  11.  B.  V.  508. 

'  Strabo,  p.  404. 
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which  is  the  highest  point,  or  proper  Soro.       I 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  in  history  the 
ancient  name  of  thede  heights,  which,  though  low^, 
compared  with  the  surrounding  mountains,  are  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  The- 
bsBa,  and  of  all  eastern  Bceotia.      Soros  being  a 
Hellenic  word,  the  mountain  may  retain  perhaps 
its  ancient  name.    Towards  the  north  it  is  separated 
by  some  hollows  from  a  low  parallel  ridge  stretch- 
ing from  the   rocky  heights  of  Andritza  in  the 
direction  of  the  hill  which  advances  into  the  plain 
of  Thebes  towards  the  foot  of  Siamata,  and  which 
I  suppose  to  have   been  the   site  of  Teumessus. 
Andritza  itself  stands  nearly  opposite  to  a  projec- 
tion of  Mount  HypatuSj  a  little  westward  of  the 
remains  of  Glisas,  mentioned  Dec.  21. 

Ten  minutes  beyond  Andritza,  proceeding  to- 
wards Thebes,  at  a  ruined  church  of  Aghia  Paras- 
kevi,  or  St.  Friday  ^,  I  find  a  long  block  of  black 
marble,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  founda- 
tions at  Tanagra,  and  of  which  the  monuments 
at  Skimatari  are  composed,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  tower  between  that  village  and  Grimadha. 
On  the  marble  are  inscribed  two  lines  of  cha- 
racters of  remote  antiquity,  rudely  engraved,  but 
tolerably  preserved.  Two  sides  of  the  stone  are 
rough,  as  if  broken,  and  one  end  of  the  inscription 
is  thus  lost ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it 
w^  simply  a  dedication  to  Bacchus  by  one  iBs- 
chron,  or  ^schrondas ',  the  name  of  whose  father 

'  *Ayia  UapaffKevii.  tian  men,  corresponding  to  the 

'  ci^v^ac  was  a  common  ter-     Atdc  wrihiQ, 
mination  in  the  names  of  Boeo- 
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18  imperfect  ^  The  coincidence  of  the  black  mar- 
ble and  the  worship  of  Bacchus  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  monument  was 
brought  from  Tanagra.  The  dialectic  peculiarities 
of  AE  and  0£  to  express  the  Hellenic  AI  and  QI 
are  unexampled  in  any  Greek  inscriptions  I  have 
yet  seen,  and  are  the  more  remarkable  as  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Bceotic,  according 
to  the  specimens  of  that  dialect,  which  are  afforded 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Orchomenus,  Tanagra,  and 
Lebadeia. 

From  Aia  Paraskevi,  following  the  road  to 
Spakhidhes  *,  we  arrive,  after  crossing  the  hills  for 
seven  minutes,  at  a  source  of  water  and  a  small 
ruined  church  of  the  Panaghia,  before  which  lies 
a  cubical  stone  1  foot  7  inches  in  the  side,  hav- 
ing a  rough  moulding  almost  worn  away  by  time 
at  the  bottom,  but  in  other  respects  quite  plain. 
The  inscription  is  complete,  and  although  it  con- 
sists only  of  the  name  of  a  woman,  Plaucha,  pre- 
ceded by  iiriy  the  letters  are  so  large  as  to  be 
disposed  in  two  lines,  and  are  written  in  Boustro- 
phedon,  as  appears  from  the  final  E,  which  faces 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  former  line. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  names  HlIIIlAPi'IA  and 
AES^RONDAS,  the  X  is  expressed  by  the  *  of 
the  Hellenic  alphabet,  and  the  Hellenic  AI  as  in 
the  document  containing  the  latter  name,  is  repre- 
sented by  AE  \      The  two  monuments,  therefore, 

*  AES*R0NDASAEA1T..  »  Siraxi^«C. 

DIONYSOE  •  EniHAAV 

For  the  exact  form  of  the  let-  aA^. 

ters,  see  the  lithograph  copy,  V.  Inscription,  No.  72. 
Inscription,  No,  71. 
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both  evidently  of  a  remote  antiquity,  concur  in 
proving  that  there  were  dialectic  forms  employed 
in  Bceotia  in  early  times  different  from  those  of 
the  middle  period,  when  the  Hellenic  at  was  con- 
verted into  ify  as  H^rxivuc  for  Aurx<^c>  and  the 
dative  masculine  was  converted  into  v,  as  TY* 
AAMY  for  TQI  AHMQI,  which  in  the  earlier  dia- 
lect would  have  been  TOE  AAMOE\ 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe,  that  these 
forms  agree  with  those  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  is  no  more  than  natural,  that  lai^uage 
having  been,  like  the  Boeotian  itself,  a  branch  of 
the  .Solic.  I  am  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
is  any  instance  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  OE  in  the 
termination  of  the  dative  masculine,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  any  Latin  inscription 
extant  so  old  as  these  monuments  of  the  Tanagrice; 
and  the  final  E  may  have  been  dropped  in  the  Latin 
dative  at  an  early  time,  as  occurred  at  a  much  later 
period  in  the  Greek,  in  regard  to  the  final  I. 

There  are  some  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall 
at  the  fountain,  and  some  other  wrought  stones 
of  large  size,  lying  detached  on  the  side  of  the 
extremity  of  that  low  chain  which  is  characterized 
by  its  summit  of  white  bare  rocks.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ridge,  looking  towards  Mount  Soro, 
stands  the  village  of  Vlokho,  less  than  a  mile 
distant,  and  consisting  only  of  three  or  four 
families.      Here  we  join   the  road  from  Kalamo 

'  An  example  of  the  use  of  ancient  vase,  on  which  other 

A£  instead  of  AI  in  Thessaly  Greek  names  are  inscribed,  I 

occurs  in  some  very  ancient  have  seen  that  of  Croesus  writ* 

coins     of     Larissa,    inscribed  ten  KROESOS. 
AARISAEON,    and    on     an 
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to  Thebes.  Twelve  mioates  beyond  Vlokho, 
Spakhidhes  is  a  mile  on  the  right;  8  minutes 
farther,  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Soro,  we  pass  immediately  under  the  principal 
summit,  and  after  another  half  mile  diverge  10 
minutes  to  the  left  of  our  route,  to  visit  a  spring, 
called  SovXXac,  which  gives  name  to  an  inferior 
summit  detached  from  Soro*  Water  distils  from 
the  rocks,  forms  a  pool  in  a  small  cavern,  and  is 
no  otherwise  remarkable  than  as  being  useful  to 
the  shepherds  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  where 
water  is  scarce.  From  thence,  at  the  end  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  regain  the  road  from  Kalamo  to 
Thebes,  on  the  low  uncultivated  slope  of  Mount 
Soro,  immediately  opposite  to  the  rocky  insulated 
height  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Teumessus.  A  little  farther,  at  a  ruined  church 
upon  a  height,  are  many  ancient  wrought  stones, 
and  two  handsome  cisterns,  of  the  usual  bottle 
shape,  stuccoed  within.  These  are  on  the  left 
of  the  road  from  'Egripo  to  Thebes,  at  a  mile 
from  the  hill  of  Teumessus:  a  little  beyond  them, 
on  the  left,  is  another  cistern  of  the  same  kind ; 
we  then  fall  into  the  'Egripo  road,  and  arriving  at 
the  wall  of  Thebes  at  3.58,  in  10  minutes  make 
half  the  tour  of  them  before  we  enter  the  town. 

Feb.  2. — We  learn  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
who  quotes  Theopompus,  that  there  was  a  town  in 
Boeotia  of  the  name  of  Chalia.  That  is  was  a  polis 
of  some  importance^  and  that  the  inhabitants  wrote 
themselves  XAAEIEI2,  and  not  XAAIOI  as  in  the 
words  of  Theopompus  cited  by  Stephanus,  is  evi- 
dent from  an  inscription  at  Oxford,  brought  by 
Dawkins  from  a  place  near  the  AsoptiSy  which  he 
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called  Vasiliko.  I  have  inquired  in  vain  for  this 
place,  but  I  learn  from  a  list  of  the  villages  of  the 
district  of  Thebes,  that  there  are  two  named  Khalia  ^ 
in  the  Parasopia.  It  was  in  that  part  of  Bceotia, 
therefore,  that  the  marble  was  probably  found  by 
Dawkins,  and  that  the  ancient  Chalia  was  situated. 
As  Theopompus  couples  Chalia  with  Hyria,  it  is  an 
argument  that  Hyria  and  HysisB  were  the  same,  for 
the  site  of  HysuB  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Khalia. 
Among  the  minor  places  «of  the  Thebsa  were 
Cynoscephalee  and  Greeasstethus.  In  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Boeotia  by  Agesilaus,  B.  C.  378,  he  pro- 
ceeded, after  crossing  Mount  Cythseron,  to  Thespiae, 
and  from  thence  entered  the  district  of  Thebes. 
The  Thebans  had  thrown  up  entrenchments,  as  well 
in  their  passes  as  in  many  parts  of  their  plains ; 
behind  these  they  fought,  or  sallying  widi  their 
cavalry  through  openings  which  had  been  lefb  for 
that  purpose  in  the  ramparts',  annoyed  the  Spartans 
so  as  to  oblige  them  frequently  to  shift  their  ground. 
Agesilaus  nevertheless  contrived  to  drive  them  from 
their  positions,  and  destroyed  the  country  up  to 
the  walls  of  Thebes  \  Xenophon,  in  again  stating 
these  transactions,  in  his  Agesilaus,  there  remarks 
that  the  king  passed  Cynoscephalse,  in  the  Theban 
territory,  advanced  to  the  city,  and  offered  battle  to 

^  '^oKia.  pose     the     field-works,     here 

*  A  complete  spedmen  of  a  mendoned   by  Xenophon^  to 

rampart  of  this  kind  still  exists  have  beexu — See  On  ikt  Dem 

in  Attica,  but  as  it  was  in-  of  Attica  in  the  Tzansactions 

tended  for  the  defence  of  the  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 

plain  of  Achamse,  towards  that  ture,  vol.  1,  p.  138. 

o£  Thria,  it  was  of  a  more  per-  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  4. 
manent  kind  than  we  can  sup- 
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the  Thebans  both  in  the  plains  and  among  the  hills, 
by  which  the  panegyrist  intended  apparently  to  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  Agesilaus  with  that  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  who  in  the  preceding  winter,  though  he  had 
moved  from  Thespiee  to  CynoscephalaB,  and  had 
encamped  there  sixteen  days,  had  not  advanced 
beyond  it,  nor  had  laid  waste  the  Theban  land.  In 
the  second  expedition  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  again  took  the  road  of  Thespise,  after 
crossing  the  Cithseron,  but  as  soon  as  the  Thebans 
moved  towards  the  same  point,  he  turned  suddenly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  Scolus,  and  having 
passed  the  Theban  entrenchment  which  had  been 
formed  at  that  place,  he  proceeded  to  lay  waste 
all  the  eastern  part  of  the  ThebsBa  as  far  as  the 
Tanagrice\  Returning  from  that  frontier,  he 
marched  to  Thebes,  and  passed  the  city  with  the 
walls  on  his  left ;  while  the  Thebans,  having  re- 
tired from  near  Thespise,  prepared  for  battle  in  a 
narrow  and  difficult  pass  called  the  Grseas-stethus, 
in  front  of  an  entrenchment  which  they  had  there 
formed.  But  Agesilaus  not  choosing  to  attack 
them  in  such  a  strong  position,  made  a  flank 
movement  towards  the  city,  which  obliged  the 
Thebans  to  quit  their  position  at  Grseas-stethus,  and 
to  move  in  all  haste  to  Thebes,  taking  the  road 
by  Potnise  as  being  the  safest.  Some  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian morse  approached  the  Thebans  as  they 
were  proceeding  along  the  heights;  and  one  of 
the  polemarchs  was  slain  in  the  encounter,  while 
on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  the  rear  suffered  a 
little,  when  they  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  city, 
from  the  cavalry  and  Sciritse,  and  were  obliged  to 

*  See  p.  331  of  this  volume. 
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turn  and  face  their  pursuers,  who  thereupon  re- 
treated. Agesilaus  then  occupied  the  position  at 
Greeas-stethus,  which  his  manoeuvre  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
marched  to  Thespiee. 

Cynoscephalse  was  renowned  for  having  been  the 
birth-place  or  residence  of  the  great  lyric  poet  of 
3oeotia  ^ ;  and  its  situation  seems  to  have  been 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  walls  of 
Thebes ;  for  Pausanias,  after  having  described 
some  monuments  on  the  outside  of  the  gate  Neitae, 
proceeds  to  remark  that  the  route  which  led 
towards  Onchestus^  crossed  the  river  Dirce  ;  and 
that  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar  were  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  temple  of 
Dindymene,  containing  a  statue  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  the  poet  *.  Probably  Cynoscephalae, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
preserved  only  its  sacred  edifice,  together  with 
ruins  of  the  poet's  house,  which  had  been  preserved 
from  respect  to  his  memory.  Grseas-stethus 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the 
Kanavari,  which  lies  exactly  in  the  route  from 
Thebes  to  ThespicBy  and  affords  several  passes,  such 
as  Xenophon  describes  '•  As  Potnise  was  ten  stades 
from  Thebes,  on  the  way  to  Platsea  ^,  the  marches 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  through  the  Thebsea  are 
thus  perfectly  intelligible. 

*  Kvvoc  Ke^aXal '  Possibly  some  remains  of 

j(v  ik  xiaplov  Orift&y,  d^*  Qv  antiquity  at  a  mined  church, 

Uii^Sapci      /iaii^yTov      xa<c>  midway  from   Thebes   to  the 

Boiwroc    U    Kvyoc    KefaK&y,  site  of  Thespiay  mentioned  in 

fteXttfv    iroinriiQ* — Stephan.   in  the  next  page,  may  be  the  exact 

voce.   y.   et  Thom.   Mag.  in  site  of  Grseas-stethus. 
Vita  Pindar.  *  Pausan.  Boeot,  c.  8. 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  25. 
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Departure  from  Thebes — Vale  of  the  Kanavari — ^Rimokastro — 
Lefka,  Thespice — Leuctra — Battle  of  Leuctra — Paleopana- 
ghia — Pyigaki,  A  sera — FouBtain  Aganippe — Grove  of  the 
Muses— Hippocrenef  OlmetuSy  Permessus — Neokhori — Ceres* 
sus — Tateza — Fountain  of  Narcissus — Xeronomi — Pyrgo  on 
Mount  Korombili — Port  Aliki — Kakosia,  Thisbe  —  Vath^, 
Port  of  Thisbe — Dobrena — Inscriptions  at  Kakosia — Khosia 
— Monastery  of  Saint  Taxiarches — Port  Sarandi — Siph^e — 
Dobo — Zalitza,  Bulis — Thebi^e  Corsicce  —  Port  Eutretus — 
Eutresis — Arrival  at  Kyriaki. 

Feb.  3. — From  Thebes  to  Rim6-kastro.  Having 
pursued  the  road  to  Livadhia  for  40  minutes^  as 
far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Kanavari,  we  turn  to  the 
left  along  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  which  flows 
between  downs  of  no  great  height,  and  in  20 
minutes  from  the  turning  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  a 
church  on  the  left,  which  contains  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  monument,  consisting  of  squared 
blocks  of  white  marble.  Having  remained  here 
6  minutes,  we  soon  afterwards  cross  the  Kanavari, 
and  proceed  along  the  left  bank.  Hereabouts  the 
river  is  joined  by  several  smaller  torrents  from  the 
hills  on  either  side,  which  are  all  now  flowing  in 
consequence  of  last  night's  rain.  In  42  minutes 
from  the  church,  at  11.17,  we  pass  a  mill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  11.30  the  hamlet 
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of  Arkhudhitza,  on  the  hill  which  borders  the  val- 
ley on  the  same  side. 

Twenty  minutes  farther,  a  verdant  plain,  con- 
taining the  sources  of  the  river,  opens  to  view;  and 
at  12.5  we  begin  to  ascend  the  height  which  rises 
from  its  northern  side,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
commanding  points  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  that  long  range  which  extends  from  Mount  Heli'- 
con  by  Thebes  to  Tanagra.  On  the  summit  stand 
the  villages  of  Erimokastro,  or  Rimokastro  \  to 
the  west,  and  Katzikaveli  ^  to  the  east,  separated 
only  from  each  other  by  a  torrent  flowing  to  the 
Kanavari.  To  the  southward  the  valley  above- 
mentioned  is  bordered  by  a  parallel  ridge  which 
terminates  eastward  at  Khalki  and  Balitza,  three 
miles  north  of  Platceay  or  rather  is  there  blended 
with  the  downs,  which  extend  from  the  Asopus  to 
Thebes.  The  valley  is  separated  to  the  eastward 
by  ground  so  gently  rising  from  the  plains  of 
Leuctra  and  of  Platceaj  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  continuous  with  those  plains,  although  the 
waters  on  either  side  of  the  rise  flow  in  very  dif- 
ferent directions ;  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  form- 
ing the  western  branch  of  the  AsojmSj  and  those 
below  Rimokastro  feeding  the  river  Kanavari, 
which  joins  the  lake  Livadhi  or  Hylice. 

In  the  middle  of  the  vale,  immediately  below 
Rimokastro,    are   extensive   ruins   of  an   ancient 


*  'E^fM^ica^rpov — Deserted-      vowel  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
castle ;  derived  evidently  from     mon  of  Romaic  corruptions, 
the  neighbouring  ruins.     The  *  Kar^if^ajScXc. 

suppression  of  the  initial  short 
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town,  nndonbtedly  ThespuB,  the  founders  of  which 
seem  to  have  chosen  the  site  for  the  sake  of  the 
sources  of  the  Kanavari.  Such  a  low  situation, 
commanded  by  hills  on  either  side,  although  not 
so  important  in  ancient  as  it  would  be  in  modem 
times,  must  have  been  inconvenient  in  any  kind 
of  warfare;  and  the  instances  of  Greek  cities  in 
such  a  position  are  rare.  The  only  remains  of 
military  architecture  are  the  foundations  of  an 
oblong  or  oval  inclosure,  built  of  very  solid  ma- 
sonry of  a  regular  kind.  It  is  scarcely  half  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  but  all  the  adjacent  ground 
to  the  south-east  is  covered,  like  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  with  ancient  foundations,  squared 
stones,  and  other  remains,  proving  that  if  the  in- 
closure was  the  only  fortified  part  of  the  city, 
many  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  stood  with- 
out the  walls.  The  place  is  called  Lefka,  from  a 
village  of  that  name  no  longer  in  existence,  but 
the  ruined  churches  of  which  still  remain  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six.  When  I  visited  these  ruins 
in  1802,  there  were  still  three  inhabited  cottages 
at  Lefka,  but  these  are  now  deserted  and  ruined. 
In  the  time  of  Wheler  the  village  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  Rimokastro  or 
Katzikaveli^ 

The  springs  which  give  rise  to  the  Kanavari  are 
in  various  parts  of  the  valley ;  so  that  at  the  an- 
cient site  the  stream  is  already  formed,  and  flows 


*  "  Rim6ca8tro  is  divided  one  below." — Wheler y  p.  470. 
into  three  little  knots  of  He  mistook  the  mins  for  those 
houses,  two  upon  the  hill  and     of  Thishe. 
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along  the  northern  side  of  the  ruins,  where  it  is 
joined  by  other  sources  which  issue  from  the  slopes 
near  the  river's  bank,  as  well  as  from  below  the 
walls  of  the  fortress,  and  even  from  among  the 
ruins  within  the  walls.  The  churches  contain  the 
remains  of  cornices,  ceilings,  architraves,  columns, 
and  plain  quadrangular  stones,  all  of  white  marble, 
and  similar  relics  are  found  in  all  the  surrounding 
villages  and  solitary  churches,  showing  that  the 
city  which  stood  here  was  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable in  Boeotia.  Lefka,  Acvira,  so  nearly  resem- 
bling Acvjcrpa,  would  at  first  incline  one  to  the 
belief  that  Leuctra  was  here  situated,  but  Leuctra 
was  never  any  thing  more  than  a  village  of  the 
Thespice,  and  it  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  whereas  the  geographer's  description  of 
Thespiae,  as  the  only  considerable  town  of  Boeotia 
except  Tanagra  \  corresponds  to  the  abundant  re- 
mains at  Lefka,  as  well  as  to  the  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tions which  still  exist  here.  Though  I  do  not  find 
the  city  named  in  any  of  these  documents,  Meletius 
has  given  us  a  copy  of  two  which  he  discovered  at 
Rimokastro  bearing  this  evidence  ^ ;  to  which  I  may 


'  Having  described  Thebes  T(Sy  ^  aXKuty  Ipelma  ical  dv(^ 

as,  ovSe  K^fitic  a£io\($yov  rvnov  fiara  \i\eiirrau 
ffwZovffa,  Strabo  adds,  koi  &KXai  '    OsinrUtav   4    fiovXii     jcal 

v6\iiQ  dvdXoyvv  eypwi  xX^y  6  d$/ioc''Apv^>'(?)  Tlapa/i6vov 

Tavdypas  Kal  QtaictMy'  avrai  dp^rfji;    €y$Kiy. 
^     UayuiQ     irvfifAivovai     irpbg  AifTOKpdropa  Tpa'iayoy  Kai- 

EKelyag    KpiySfuyai,     p.    403 ;  crapo   Zefia^y  r6y  ebepyirfiv 

and   again,    p.  460,    NvW   Si  ical  miarriy  ^  TrdXcc    Oc^ircewv, 

/lOFil  (9e«Tr£co)  <rvyiirrffK€  Twy  G€oic« — Melet.  Geog.  torn.  ii. 

BoittfTtKiSy  't^6\t^av  Kal  Tdvaypa*  p«  34 1 . 
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add  the  fact,  that  at  the  two  villages  I  have  pro- 
cured several  coins  of  Thespiae,  which  are  not  very 
common  in  other  parts  of  Boeotia.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  description  of  Thespise  by  Pausa- 
nias,  and  by  a  poet  cited  by  Stephanus,  both  of 
whom  describe  it  as  situated  viro,  or  at  the  foot  of 
Helicon  *,  would  lead  one  to  seek  for  it  rather 
nearer  to  that  mountain  than  Lefka ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  distance  of  this  place  from  Mount 
Faga  exactly  accords  with  the  fifty  stades  which 
Pausanias  places  between  Thespise  and  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Sphinx. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire are  a  fragment  in  honour  of  Trajan  at  Lefka, 
another  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  Pertinax 
at  Rimokastro,  and  a  stele  at  the  latter  place  in- 
scribed in  honour  of  a  native  citizen  named  Titus 
Flavins  Pbilinus,  who  had  attained  under  one  of 
the  Roman  emperors  not  named,  the  dignity  of 
quaestor  of  Asia,  tribune,  praetor,  legate  of  Cyprus, 
and  proconsul  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia '. 

Among  several  broken  inscriptions  in  the  ruined 
churches  at  Lefka  *,  there  is  one  more  ancient  than 
the  others  consisting  of  three  lines  of  characters  of 
the  best  times,  engraved  with  great  care  on  a 
block  of  white  marble,  the  face  of  which  is  divided 
by  lines  into  squares,  so  that  each  letter  is  inclosed 

^  GcWca  vtro  to  opOQ  tov  'BXixtava  fKitrrai, — Pausan.  Bceot. 
c.  26. 

"AvSpfc  0*  ot  nor  ivawy  viro  Kpordtpoi^  'EKuciSyo^ 
AiffMTi  Twv  aifxei  Gcinrcoc  eirpv^opoc* 

Philiades  Megarensis  ap.  Stephan.  in  Qitnreia, 

'  v.. Inscription,  No.  78.  *  V.  Inscriptions, Nos,  74,  76,  76. 
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within  a  square  *.  Unfortunately  one  end  of  the 
marble  is  built  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
end  of  each  line,  and  the  entire  tenor  of  the  in- 
scription is  thus  left  uncertain,  though  there  is 
enough  extant  to  show  that  it  recorded  the  dedi* 
cation  by  Archias  and  Thrasymachus,  of  a  work 
made  by  Praxiteles  of  Athens.  As  Pausanias  ob- 
served in  the  temple  of  Eros  or  Love,  which  was 
the  deity  held  in  the  highest  honour  at  Thespiae, 
statues  of  Venus  and  Phryne  in  marble,  made  by 
Praxiteles,  the  great  Athenian  sculptor  ^,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existing  inscription  may  re- 
late to  those  works.  As  to  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Love  in  Pentelic  marble,  which  was  presented 
by  Praxiteles  to  the  iralpa  Phryne,  and  by  her  to 
the  Thespienses,  by  which  she  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  her  native  city  by  attracting  strangers 
thither,  the  words  of  Strabo  show  that  it  had  been 
removed  from  Thespiae  considerably  before  his 
time ' ;  and  Pausanias  found  only  an  imitation  of 
it  by  Menodorus  of  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  original  was  in  the  schools  of  Octavia  at 
Rome  ^ ;  and  its  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.  A 
brazen  Eros,  which  Lysippus  had  made  for  the 
Thespienses,  not  inferior  in  merit  perhaps  to  that 


*  V.  Inscription,  No.  77.  1.  13,  c.  6.      Phryne  is   con- 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  27.  finned  by   Pausanias  in  two 

*  npdrepov  fjiey  oZy  6\l/6fi€yol  other  places. — ^Attic.  1.  1,  c. 
rivcc  rov  "Epwra  rivc/JaiKOv  €iri  20;  Phocic.  c.  14;  and  by 
rily  Oivirtiayf  &c.  Strabo  calls  Athen.  1.  13,  c.  6.  Antholog. 
the  lady,  Glycera ;  but  Glycera  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  164 ;  vol.  ii. 
was  a  different  person,  almost  p.  254. 

equally  renowned. — ^V.  Athen.         *  PHn.  H*  N.  1.  36,  c.  5. 
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of  Praxiteles,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rome,  after 
having  been  first  carried  thither  by  Caligula,  re- 
stored to  Tbespiae  by  Claudius,  and  again  trans- 
ported to  Rome  by  Nero\  The  earliest  repre- 
sentation of  Love  worshipped  at  Thespia,  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  stone. 

The  other  principal  monuments  of  Thespiae  were 
not  near  the  temple  of  Eros,  but  in  a  different  part 
of  the  city  near  the  agora,  which  contained  a  statue 
of  Hesiod  in  brass.  Near  the  agora  was  the  theatre, 
a  temple  of  Venus  Melsenis,  a  statue  of  Victory  in 
brass,  and  a  small  temple  of  the  Muses,  containing 
their  figures  in  stone  of  small  dimensions.  There 
Btill  existed  at  Thespiae  also,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias, a  very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  town  images  of  Jupiter  Saotes, 
of  Bacchus,  of  Fortune,  of  Health,  and  of  Minerva 
Ergane,  with  Plutus  standing  by  her,  both  which 
were  the  work  of  (Theron  ?) 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  superiority  of 
Rimokastro  over  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
perhaps  of  the  desertion  of  Lef  ka,  is  the  fame  of  its 
patron  saint  named  Kharalambo,  Xa^aXa/uirov,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  curing  the  plague,  and  of 
preserving  from  the  infection.  When  the  disorder 
rages  in  Thebes,  or  Livadhia,  or  'Egripo,  a  disaster 
which  though  not  very  frequent  in  Greece  is  sure 
to  happen  occasionally  where  Turks  reside,  the 
Greeks  often  fly  from  the  infected  town,  and  place 
themselves  under  the  Saint's  protection  at  Rimo- 
kastro. His  church  stands  on  a  hill  to  the  east- 
'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  27. 
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ward  of  the  village.  Among  the  pictures  which 
cover  all  the  walls,  is  the  figare  of  the  saint  him- 
self, bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
patron  of  Thespise,  as  imagined  by  Lysippus  or 
Praxiteles,  with  the  plague  represented  as  a  mon- 
ster in  chains  at  his  feet.  In  another  picture  a 
crowd  of  kings,  bishops,  archons,  and  others,  are 
driven  by  the  plague,  or  the  destroying  angel, 
into  the  flaming  gulph.  The  same  church  con- 
tains a  large  Hellenic  sepulchral  monument,  re- 
presenting, in  indifferent  workmanship,  a  naked 
man  and  a  dog,  without  any  inscription.  It  was 
found  not  long  ago  in  a  corn-field  to  the  south-west 
of  Lefka,  The  inscription  in  honour  of  Philinus 
is  at  the  same  church  ;  and  in  the  wall  outside  are 
inserted  two  sepulchral  stones,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  common  heroic  emblem  of  a  man  mounted  on  a 
horse,  which  has  its  left  fore  foot  on  an  altar.  The 
other  stone  has  nothing  but  the  name  Ephippus,  in 
very  ancient  characters  ^ 

The  heights  to  the  northward  t)f  Rimokastro  and 
Katzikav^li  are  covered  with  vineyards :  the  rest  of 
the  surrounding  country,  like  all  that  which  extends 
to  the  mountains  bordering  the  Evboic  frith  on  one 
side,  and  to  Mount  Fames  on  the  other,  consists  of 
plains  or  downs  bearing  com  near  the  villages,  but 
the  greater  part  in  natural  pasture,  with  scarcely  a 
tree  or  shrub  to  enliven  the  scene.  It  was  not  so 
anciently,  when  an  oracle  of  Delphi  bestowed  the 
epithet  of  shady  on  LeuctraS  and  when,  as  we  are 

»  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  78,  79. 

'  Aevfcrpa  ri  fJioi  fyKt6€yra  fiiXit  koI  'AXiivioy  oihac. 

Fausan.  Boeot.  c.  14. 
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told  by  Plutarch,  the  heroum  of  Androcrates  near 
Plataea  was  thickly  surrounded  with  trees  \  There 
ivere  then  probably  gardens  and  plantations  near 
the  waters,  the  heights  were  well  wooded,  and  all 
the  detached  temples  and  heroa  stood  in  the  midst 
of  groves. 

The  Kanavari,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
springs  of  ThespicB^  probably  took  that  modern 
name  from  plantations  of  hemp'  which  once 
existed  on  its  banks.  It  is  said  to  retain  water 
all  the  year,  a  rare  quality  in  the  smaller,  and 
indeed  in  some  of  the  more  celebrated  rivers 
of  Greece ;  for  the  Asopus  flows  only  about  four 
months  in  the  year.  But  the  Kanavari,  though  it 
is  preserved  in  the  dry  season  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  valley  below  ThespuB^  which  admits  only  of 
the  water  being  diverted  to  mills,  serves  in  its 
lower  course  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  so  that  in  summer  little  or  no  water  re- 
mains to  be  discharged  into  the  lake  Livadhi. 

The  site  of  Leuctra  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a 
tumulus  and  some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  which  borders  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley  of  Thespics;  this  position  being  ex- 
actly in  the  line  between  Thespice  and  PlatcBa, 
as  Strabo  intimates  Leuctra  to  have  been*,  while 
its  smaller  distance  from  the  former  accords  with 
the  fact  of  Leuctra  having  been  included  in 
the  district  of  Thespiae*.  The  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra  was  fought   probably  in   the    valley   on  the 

'  Plutarch,  in.  Aristid.  *  (v  Aevicrpoic  t^q  Ocot-oc^c* 

'  Karafii.  — Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6»  c.  4. 

•  Strabo,  p.  414. 
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northern  side  of  the  tumulus,  about  midway  be- 
tween ThespiaB  and  the  western  extremity  ol  the 
plain  of  Platsea.  Cleombrotus,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Boeotians,  vho  were  expecting  him  by  the 
direct  route  from  Phocis,  marched  by  Thisbe  and 
the  valleys  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Heli- 
con^; and  having  thus  made  his  appearance  sud- 
denly at  Creusis,  the  port  of  Thespise,  captured 
that  fortress,  and  twelve  triremes  belonging  to  the 
Thebans.  From  thence  he  moved  upon  Leuctra, 
where  he  intrenched  himself  on  a  rising  ground ; 
after  which  the  Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite 
hill,  £it  no  great  distance.  The  position  of  the 
latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  on  the  east- 
ern prolongation  of  the  height  of  Rimokastro. 
The  Theban  commanders  having  cited  an  oracle, 
which  declared  that  the  punishment  of  the  Lace- 
dsamonians,  for  the  violation  of  the  daughters 
of  Scedasus  of  Leuctra,  by  two  Spartans,  was 
to  take  place  in  the  plain  of  Leuctra^,  where  the 
monuments  of  the  women  were  erected,  the  The- 
bans adorned  the  tomb  previously  to  the  battle^. 


^  6td  Oivli&y  ^€  Speivilr  koX  camped  at  Chseroneia  before  he 

aiFpoaS6KriToy    xopevOclc   dfiK*  moved  towards    Thebes,   and 

vccroi   etc   Kptvaiy, — Xenoph.  Epaminondas  waited  for  him 

Hellen.  1. 6,  c.  4.  at  the  passes  near  Coroneia,  Td 

iropevBtle  ^ta  r^c  ^taiclhoQ  koI  x£pc  r^v  Kopwyeiay  trreydf  pro- 

iuiiKdity    rify    icapaOoLKarrlav  bably  at  the  pass  of  Fetra. 

oBvy  \CLKtirily  olaay  iyij^aXiy  '  *£k  Tf  Aeuicrpucf  weHf, — 

£iC  Tijy  Boiwiay  dxiy^vy^iQ. —  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid. 

Diodor.l.  15,  c.  54.  '    Mofxritray    ^    rovro    to 

According  to  Diodorus  (1.15,  fiy^fia    oi     6i|/3aioc    xpo    r^c 

c.   52),  Cleombrotus  was  en-  ftaxiic* — Xenoph.  ibid. 
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Hence  the  monument  and  the  plain  appear  to  have 
been  between  the  two  positions.  The  numbers  of 
the  contending  parties  are  not  stated  by  Xenophon, 
but  by  the  most  probable  accounts  of  subsequent 
times  the  Lacedaemonians  had  10,000  hoplitse  and 
1000  cavalry;  and  the  Boeotians  6000  hoplitse, 
with  a  better,  if  not  a  more  numerous  cavalry,  than 
that  of  their  opponents  ^  The  two  armies  met  in 
the  plain,  with  their  cavalry  in  front.  That  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  soon  defeated,  and  in  turning, 
disordered  their  hoplitse,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Theban  phalanx,  which  was  fifty  shields  in  depth, 
attacked  the  right  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
only  about  twelve  deep.  The  close  order  of  the 
Thebans  had  been  purposely  arranged  by  Epami- 
nondas  with  the  hope  that,  if  he  could  break  the 
Spartans  where  the  king  commanded,  the  rest  of 
the  army  would  be  an  easy  conquest.  The  result 
was  more  successful  than  he  could  have  expected. 
Cleombrotus,  together  with  Dinon  and  Sphodrias, 
two  of  his  chief  officers,  were  ^lain  ;  the  right 
was  turned ;  the  left,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  it, 
retreated  to  the  rising  ground,  and  the  whole  army 
took  refuge  within  the  entrenchments,  when  find- 
ing that  1000  Lacedaemonians  had  fallen,  including 
400  out  of  700  Spartans*,  the  surviving  leaders  de- 


*    Plutarch,    in    Pelopid. —  phon,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 

Diodor.  1.  15,  c.  52.  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  life  of 

'  Mitford  doubts  whether  the  Agesilaus,  represents  the  whole 

Spartans  were  included  among  Lacedsemonian    loss  to    have 

the  Lacedaemonians,  but  such  I  been  1000. 
think  was  the  meaning  of  Xeno- 

13 
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termined  to  demand  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
and  thus  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  upon 
which  the  Thebans  delivered  the  dead  and  erected 
a  trophy.  As  the  barrow  on  the  site  of  Leuctra 
is  exactly  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Lacedsemonian  camp,  it  is  proba- 
bly the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  1000  Lacedsemo- 
nians  who  fell  in  this  celebrated  contest,  from 
which  is  dated  the  decline  of  Sparta ;  it  is  therefore 
a  monument  of  the  same  kind  as  the  tumulus  of 
Marathon,  and  a  relic  of  antiquity  scarcely  less 
interesting. 

On  leaving  Rimokastro  for  Paleo-panaghia,  we 
descend  into  the  plain  and  proceed  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  At  about  half-way,  the  village  of 
Neokhorio  stands  on  a  projection  of  the  opposite 
mountain.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  in  the 
same  direction,  lies  a  large  block  of  marble,  on  one 
side  of  which,  in  a  circular  compartment,  figures 
of  a  man  and  horse  are  represented,  below  which  is 
inscribed,  in  very  large  characters, 

PI2TQNIA 

HPQI 

The  inscription  is  incomplete  at  both  ends,  one 
being  buried  in  the  ground  and  the  other  broken; 
but  the  name  was  evidently  Aristonides.  Having 
returned  into  the  road,  six  minutes  farther  a  church 
occurs,  which  is  made  up  of  pedestals,  altars,  tomb- 
stones of  different  sorts,  and  other  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture.  Among  the  sepulchral  mo- 
numents are  five  which  represented  horsemen  in 
relief,  like  the  hero  above-mentioned.     There  are 
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two  monuments  of  the  same  kind  at  the  church 
of  St.  Kharalambo,  another  in  the  village  of  Rimo- 
kastro,  others  below  that  village,  among  the  ruins  of 
ThespuBf  and  there  is  a  similar  one  in  the  aqueduct 
of  Thebes.  In  some  of  these  the  man  is  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  his  horse ;  in  others  he  is  mounted  and 
armed  with  a  shield  and  sword.  The  horse  gene- 
rally sets  his  left  foot  upon  an  altar,  and  the  man's 
name  is  inscribed  below  with  the  addition  "Hpbic. 
In  the  same  ruined  church  a  part  of  a  human 
figure  in  high  relief,  representing  a  man  in  the  act 
of  stretching  out  his  right  arm,  has  lately  been  un- 
covered by  the  rains :  a  part  of  the  figure  is  still 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  place  seems  to  be  the  same 
which  Wheler  states  to  have  been  called  Phria,  but 
no  knowledge  of  that  name  now  exists. 

At  the  end  of  the  plain  of  Neokhorio  we  cross  a 
slight  elevation,  and  arrive  at  sunset  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Panaghia,  situated  among  vineyards,  a 
little  above  a  small  plain  which  reaches  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  The  distance  from  Rimo- 
kastro  is  thirty-six  minutes.  At  the  church  of  Aio 
Vlasi  at  Panaghia  are  three  inscriptions,  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  a  stele  of  a  singular  form,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Timon,  and  xvpt  for 
\atpt  in  the  Boeotic  dialect,  like  Krj  for  koI  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Tanagra^ 

Feb.  4. — The  ruins  of  Paleo-panaghia  are  about 
a  mile  distant  to  the  north-westward  of  the  pre- 
sent village,  on  a  rocky  summit  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the   mountain  of  Zagara.     Here   stands 

*  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  82,  83,  84. 
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a  ruined  tower  of  the  middle  ages  on  a  peaked 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  remains  of  churches 
and  houses.  Wheler,  who  calls  this  place  Pa- 
naghla,  without  the  Paleo,  shows  it  nevertheless 
to  have  been  exactly  in  the  same  desolate  state  it 
is  at  present.  It  would  seem  that  new  Panaghia 
was  not  then  in  existence,  for  he  describes  the 
valley  and  river,  which  is  between  it  and  Neok- 
h6rio,  without  any  mention  of  the  village.  He 
supposed  the  ruins  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Ceressos, 
a  strong  fortress  of  the  Thespienses,  whose  city, 
standing  in  a  plain,  seems  to  have  required  some 
such  place  of  retreat  towards  the  mountains.  Twice 
Ceressus  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  them ;  first 
on  occasion  of  an  incursion  of  Thessalians,  whose 
attacks  they  here  successfully  resisted  ;  and  again 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  place  soon 
yielded  to  Epaminondas\  The  tower  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Thespine  and  Parasojna  as  far  as 
Mount  Pamesy  as  well  as  of  Thebes  and  a  part  of 
the  Lake  Capais.  The  nearer  view  is  confined  to 
the  Heliconian  summits.  To  the  right  the  serrated 
top  of  Mount  Zagara,  or  lAhetkriunij  is  seen  fore** 
shortened :  and  a  little  on  this  side  of  the  highest 
point  appears  the  monastery  of  Zagara^  delightfully 
situated  on  a  woody  slope  which  falls  to  the  re- 
tired valley  where  stand  the  two  villages  also  called 
Zagara.  To  the  left  of  the  mountain  the  snowy 
summit  of  Parnassus  just  shows  itself. 

The  rocky  ridge  of  Paleo-panaghia  is  divided 
only  from  Helicon  by  a  valley,  which  branches  to 

^  Pausan.  Boeot  c.  14. 
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the  north-east.  This  plain  is  probably  the  terri- 
tory of  Asera^  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  conical  hill,  or  rather  rock,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  north-west  with  Mount  Zagara,  and 
more  to  the  westward  with  the  proper  Helicon. 
The  distance  of  these  ruins  from  Lefka  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  forty  stades  which  Strabo  places 
between  Thespiae  and  Ascra  ;  and  it  is  further  re- 
markable, that  a  single  tower  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  ruins  conspicuously  preserved,  just  as  Pausanias 
describes  Ascra  in  his  time,  though  there  are  also 
some  vestiges  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  inclosing  a  space  of  no  great  ex- 
tent The  place  is  now  called  Pyrg4ki  from  the 
tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal  and  regular  layers 
of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly  large.  Hesiod 
describes  Ascra  as  a  disagreeable  residence  both 
in  winter  and  summer  ^  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  confined  circuit  of  its  walls,  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  hill,  and  the  proximity  of  the  great 
summits  of  Helicon^  rendering  the  winter  long  and 
severe,  and  in  summer  excluding  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  west.  Ascra  however  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  scenery,  with  delightful  summer- 
retreats,  and  with  fertile  plains,  enjoying  a  mild 
climate  during  the  winter ;  and  it  was  less,  per- 
haps, upon  its  intrinsic  defects,  than  upon  a  com- 

'  Nao'^aro  5*  &yx*  *EXii«5yoc  oi(vpy  evl  KWfAjf 
"AfTKpyf  X^y^o.  jcajTJfy  0£pei  dpyaXirf^  ohBi  tot*  ierSXj, 

Hesiod.  Op.  v.  637. 

Hesiod  is  here  speaking  of  his  father,  who  was  forced  by  poverty 

to  seek  a  new  residence. 
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parison  of  it  with  the  delightful  Asiatic  ^olis,  from 
whence  his  family  came,  that  Hesiod  founded  his 
condemnation  of  Ascra. 

The  middle  of  the  valley,  which  lies  between 
Paleo-panaghia  and  Pyrgaki,  is  watered  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  is  joined  farther  on  by  two  small 
streams  from  Mount  Marandali,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing or  eastern  summit  of  Helicon  is  called,  and 
thus  forms  the  river  which  flows  between  new 
Panaghia  and  Neorkhorio.  From  the  left  bank  of 
this  torrent,  midway  between  Paleo-panc^hia  and 
Pyrgaki,  issues  a  fine  perennial  source  of  water, 
which,  by  the  numerous  squared  blocks  around  it, 
seems  anciently  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  re- 
putation.    On  one  of  the  blocks  are  the  letters 

IPO  M  10^ 

in  large  and  well-formed  characters :  the  fields 
around  are  spread  with  stones  and  remains  of 
habitations,  among  which  are  two  or  three  small 
churches  in  ruins.  If  Pyrgaki  was  Ascraj  this 
fountain  was  probably  the  famous  Aganippe^  for 
Pausanias,  after  having  described  Ascra,  proceeds 
to  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  in  Helicon,  and  remarks 
that  Aganippe  was  on  the  left  hand  \  which  is 
exactly  true  of  this  source,  supposing  the  Grove 
of  the  Muses  to  have  been  at  St.  Nicolas,  of  which 
I  was  satisfied  on  my  former  journey,  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  I  found  there,  relating  to  the  Games  of 
the  Muses,  mentioned  by  Pausanias'.   This  inscrip- 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  29.  Oc^iriecc     xal    hydya    ayovtn 

'  Tcpioucovffi  hk  Koi  Hy^ptc  ro     Movma. — Pausan.    Boeot.   c. 
aXaoc  Koi  kofn-iiy  re  ivravda  ot      31. 
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lion,  after  having  proceeded  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Pyrgdki  to  Aio  Nik61a,  I  again  copy.  It 
contains  a  catalogue  of  victors  in  the  Museia,  pre- 
ceded by  the  names  of  the  Agonothetse  and  of  the 
Archon  (of  Thespiee),  under  whom  the  games  were 
celebrated,  which  are  styled  the  Great  Ceesarian 
Augustan  Museia  \  St  Nicholas  is  a  metokhi,  or 
church  and  small  convent  dependent  on  that  of 
Makariotissa,  which  is  in  the  upper  region  of  He* 
UcoHj  towards  its  southern  declivity.  The  metokhi 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  theatre-shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Marandali.  The  buildings 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  pine,  walnut,  plane, 
and  olive,  mixed  with  myrtle,  bay  and  oleander, 
and  adjoining  to  them  are  some  gardens  containing 
many  hazel  trees.  A  constant  verdure  is  maintained 
here  in  summer  by  a  copious  source  of  water. 
The  fountain  Hippocrene,  which  was  twenty  stades 
above  (iirava/Savri)  the  Grove  of  the  Muses,  was 


rovyro^  rdatf  yiiyaKwv  ULataapliav 
Xtfiairriiwy  Movac/wv  Abptf, 
Ka\\tK\iavov  tov  J^km/fplxoVf 
M  &PXOVTOQ  Aifpfi,  Movaipat' 
roc>  'trvpfopovyros  Airpi}.  'Apicr- 
tokXIovc  tov  *Eiriicra,  ypa/i/io- 
rtvoyroc  Ahptf.  Aifidyov  rov 
AtfiayoVf  eyelKuty  oiBe'  <raXircic« 
r^C  Hov.  AcXioc  Sepair/wK 
'£^fVu>c»  K^ipvi  M.  Ahpfi.  £^- 
TVXOC  TayaypaloCf  pa^j/^^c 
M.  Aifpii,  Evcaipoc  Tayaypalo^, 
HvOiKoe  ahXiiT^c  M.  Airp//.  *Iov- 
Xca  yoc  TpdroXecriycy  UvBiko^  ki- 


dapifrrrlc  Aov.  FaVoc  AiXioc 
*AXe(avdpoc>  kvkKioc  oirXip^c 
M.  AJrp^.  2eirri/iioc  Nc/ico'ca* 
v^C  'Avriycy/^iic  K<5X«v  'Avr«- 
o^cvc,    rpayy^oc    M.   Air^/^ioc 

*ApT£fAi^WpOC    KoplydlO£y    KWfX^" 

^oc  M.  EvTV^iayog  'A^vatoc, 
KiBap^ioc  M.  Aifp^.  'AX£{av- 
Spct  NeiKo/iiy^cvc,  x^P^  xoXei- 
rucov  Avpii*  ZmaifAuiyoe  FXv- 
icwyoc  Bttrtruvtf  ^ca  irdyrvy 
M,Ahpii.  SenrZ/iioc  Ne/xe^iavoc 
^AyrtytyiZriQ  K<$Xwv  'Airtoxevc. 
— ^V*  Inscription,  No.  80. 
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probably  at  Makari6tissa,  which  is  noted  for  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  though  the  twenty  stades  of  Pau- 
sanias  accord  better  with  the  direct  distance,  than 
with  that  by  the  road.  At  the  Hippocrene,  Pausanias 
saw  an  ancient  copy  of  the  "'EpTo  of  Hesiod  written 
upon  lead,  and  much  injured  by  time  \  In  my  for- 
mer tour  in  Boeotia,  in  which  I  proceeded  from  St 
Nicholas  to  Zagara,  and  after  following  that  valley, 
descended  by  Kotomula  to  Livadhia,  I  remember  to 
have  remarked  two  other  springs  on  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  from  St.  Nicholas,  but  as  these  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  distance  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  and  are  very  inconsiderable  in  summer, 
neither  of  them  can  be  the  Hippocrene  ;  there  is  a 
well  also  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Marandali, 
noted  among  the  peasants  as  serving  to  water  their 
cattle  in  summer,  and  called  Kriopigadho  (cold 
well),  a  name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
summit  itself.  If  Marandali  was  the  sacred  summit 
of  Helicon^  as  its  vicinity  to  the  Ghrme  of  the  Muses 
suggests,  Kriopigadho  corresponds  with  the  foun- 
tain near  the  altar  of  Jupiter  on  Helicon,  alluded 
to  by  the  author  of  the  Theogonia  *. 

The  Grove  of  the  Muses  preserved  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  a  greater  number  of  statues,  by  emi- 
nent masters,  than  any  place  in  Boeotia,  not  ez- 

1  Kai  iioi  ii6\vfihov  kht'iKW'  written  by  Hesiod,   and  that 

iraK,  ivBa  4  *^y4>   ^^  iroXXa  even  of  this  the  first  ten  lines 

tnro  roS  j(p6yov  XeXvfiafffUvoy  were  spurious. — Pausan.Boeot. 

iyyiypawTai  ^c  alrry  raEpya,  c.  31. 

The  natives  (o<  irepc  rdv*£\cic«-  •  Hesiod.   Theogon.    v.   3. 

va  olKovyrti)  maintained  that  y«  inf.  p.  497.  n.  1. 
the  Erga  was  the  only  poem 
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cepting  Thebes  \  and  the  extant  inscription  gives 
strong  reason  to  believe,  by  the  form  of  its  letters, 
that  the  Museia  were  celebrated  long  after  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  The  statues  of  the  Muses  remained 
here  until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  when  they 
were  removed  to  his  new  capital,  where  they  were 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  year  404  *.  In  the  ap- 
proach to  the  alsos,  Pausanias  remarked  a  rock 
wrought  in  the  shape  of  a  cavern,  which  con- 
tained portraits  in  relief  of  Eupheme,  nurse 
of  the  Muses,  and  of  Linus.  In  the  sanctu- 
ary were  the^  nine  Muses  by  Cephisodotus,  and 
another  set,  of  which  three  were  by  the  same 
sculptor,  three  by  Strongylion,  and  three  by 
Olympiosthenes.  Here  also  were  Apollo  and 
Hermes  in  brass,  contending  for  the  lyre,  a  Bac- 
chus seated,  the  work  of  Lysippus,  and  another 
upright  Bacchus,  the  finest  of  the  productions  of 
Myron,  except  his  Erechtheus  at  Athens.  This 
Bacchus  had  been  presented  by  Sylla,  who  had 
taken  it  from  Orchomenus.  There  were  portrait- 
statues  of  several  poets  or  other  followers  of  the 
Muses',  namely,  Thamyris  blind  and  bearing  a 
broken  lyre,  Arion  of  Methymna  on  a  dolphin,  Sa- 
cadas  of  Atgos,  Hesiod  seated  with  a  lyre^  on  his 
knees,  Orpheus  (seated)  with  Telete  standing  by 
him,  and  surrounded  by  brutes  in  marble  and 
bronze.  The  Grove  contained  also  a  statue  of 
Arsinoe,    sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  seated  on 

*  Pausan.  Boeot.c.  29,et8eq.  '  woijyrac  ij  AXKwq  kwi^avelg 

■  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant,  ciri  fiovaiK^. — Pausan.    Boeot. 

1.  3,  c.  54.  Sozomen,  1.  2.  c.  5.  c.  30. 

Zosim.  1.  2,  c.  21,  1.  5,  c.  24.  ^  iciOapa. 
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an  ostrich  of  brass,  and  the  figure  of  a  deer 
giving  suck  to  Telephus,  near  which  were  an  ox 
and  a  statue  of  Priapus.  Among  the  votive  tri- 
pods^ the  most  ancient  was  that  dedicated  by 
Hesiod,  who  had  obtained  it  at  Chalcis,  as  a 
prize  for  his  verses. 

*'  The  vicinity  of  the  Grove,"  adds  Pausanias, 
**  is  inhabited,  and  the  Thespienses  here  cele- 
brate a  festival  and  contest  called  the  Museia,  and 
another  in  honour  of  Love*  in  which  there  are  prizes, 
as  well  in  the  arts  of  the  Muses*  as  for  Athlet®/' 

The  water  from  the  fountain  at  St.  Nicolas,  to- 
gether with  that  from  the  adjacent  slopes,  joins  the 
stream  from  Aganippe  and  the  valley  oiAscra^  the 
latter  having  previously  received  another  small 
contribution  from  the  pass  which  leads  to  Zagara, 
and  which  was  the  ancient  road  from  Thespiae  and 
the  Museium  of  Helicon  to  Coroneia,  by  the  valley 
of  Libethrium.  The  united  river  or  rather  rivulet, 
then  leaves  the  two  Panaghlas  on  the  left,  and 
Neokhorio  on  the  right,  flows  three  miles  in  the 
direction  of  Platceay  then  takes  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  south-west,  and  dividing  the  roots  of  Mount 
Korombili  from  those  o(  Helicon,  follows  a  still 
more  westerly  course  to  Dobrena  and  Kakosia, 
leaving  on  the  right  Karada  and  Tateza,  and  on 
the  left  Xeronomi.  What  was  the  ancient  name 
of  this  river  ? — which  having  had  its  origin  in  such 
illustrious  sources  as  Aganippe,  Hippocrene,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Muses,  and  that  of  Narcissus,  can- 
not but  have  had  some  celebrity  among  the  Greeks. 
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Hesiod  mentions  only  the  Permessus  and  Olmeius  ^ 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  evidence  of 
Strabo  and  of  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod  *,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  opinion  that  the  river  Kefalari, 
which  joins  the  lake  Cephissis  near  the  site  of  Ha- 
liartfis,  is  the  Permessus  and  its  confluent  the  river 
of  Zagara  the  Olmeius.  But  to  this  conclusion  some 
objection  may  be  made  :  both  the  testimonies  just 
referred  to  are  derived  from  Zenodotus,  an  Ephe- 
sian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy, 
and  of  whose  judgment  on  Grecian   topography 

Al&  "EKucHyoc  txovviy  6pO£f  fieya  re  (aBcSy  re 
Kai  re  irtpi  Kpiivqy  lotihia  ir6aa  iiiraKoitny 
^OpXtvyraiy  koX  fiwfjLoy  IpitrBeyioe  Kpovcoiyoc* 
Kai  re  \o€ooafi€yai  ripeya  ^6a  UepfirfffadlOf 
*H  'IxflTovrpi/)  ijc  S  'OX/i£M>D  (adioio, 
'AxporaTf  'EktK&yi  \6povt  iyewoi^fffayro, 

Hesiod  Theogon.  v.  1. 
Though  Hesiod  does  not  iyx/^ptoi  Sia  rb  irpwroy  i^y^yai 
assert  that  the  Peimessus  and  nap/iijaov,  &q  ^1791  Kpdrrit  ty 
Olmeius  were  rivers,  the  mas-  role  Botoiriicoic.  '£/ij3dXX£i  Zk 
culine  termination,  and  the  he-  ei^  rriv  Ka^irai^a  \ifiyriy,  *£v 
lief  of  all  suhsequent  writers,  ^e  toIq  Ziyvo^oreiotc  ypa^et  Tep- 
fully  warrant  the  presumption  firffrolo.  Tac  Se  irjyydc  ex^*  ^^ 
that  they  were  not  mere  foun-  Tfj  Oeawiiucj  X^P9  '^^^  ^^*  o.ifTijg 
tains  like  Hippocrene,  Aga-  fiei  elc  r^v  KwirdtSa  Xifiyriy 
nippe,  or  that  fountain  near  icaj^a/c>  0  yap  Tepfitivot  opog 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  on  the  etrrl  Kai  oh  iroTafids.  Kai  6 
summit  of  the  mountain,  of  *OX^ioc  iroTafidc  itmy  ty  '£\c- 
which  the  poet  has  not  given  Kdyi  TfJQ  Boto^riac  Kard  ro 
us  the  name.  &Kpoy  ahrovf  itirb  'OX/i€£ov  rov 

'  Straho,  p.  407,  411. — 01      Xitrwl^ov   traiSoQ'   Tpiaxdefia   ^i 
ftey  vorafiol  Tijg  "Boiwlac  fsc,      ttov   erd^ia   aTej^ei   Oiy/JiSv.— r^ 
Permessus  et    Olmeius)  olroi      Schol.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  5^ 
elffc.     Tlepfiriefot  Sv  KoXovai  01 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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Strabo  does  not  leave  a  very  favourable  impres- 
fiioD  when  he  remarks,  that  Zenodotus  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  woXvara^vXov  '^Apvnv  of  the  lUad 
into  iroXiMrra^vXov  "'KttKpiiVy  in  opposition  to  the  de* 
scription  which  Hesiod  has  given  of  his  native 
place,  and  the  still  stronger  language  of  Eudoxus  ^. 
Pausanias,  the  only  author  besides  Hesiod  whom 
we  can  rely  upon  as  having  certainly  seen  the  rivers 
in  question,  says  only  of  the  Permessus  that  it  was 
a  river  of  Helicon,  and  the  reputed  father  of  Aga- 
nippe ' ;  and  of  the  Olmeius,  that  it  was  a  small 
river  flowing  on  the  summit  of  Helicon  *,  which  is 
so  slight  a  mention  of  these  celebrated  streams, 
and  so  different  from  the  usual  confidence  of  Pau- 
sanias  in  recognizing  places  renowned  in  history  or 
fable,  that  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  had 
doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  rivers  of  Hesiod 
with  those  pointed  out  by  the  e^iiyiirai,  and  which 
were  probably  the  same  alluded  to  by  Strabo.  His 
silence  as  to  any  river  in  the  Haliartia  except  the 
Lophis,  which  rose  not  in  Helicon  but  near  the 
walls  of  Haliartus,  tends  to  support  this  opinion  of 
the  impressions  of  Pausanias.     Nor  ought  we  to 

^  'Evl6ljov  TToXv  \dpia  Xiyov-  no  hesitation  in  making  the 

roc  trepl  Tfje  *'A<r<epiyc. — Strabo,  emendation  here  proposed,  for 

p.  413.  on    comparing    the  words   of 

*  Bvyaripa  Zt  tivai  r^v  'Aya-  Pausanias  with  those  of  the 
vtinrriy  rov  Hepfitiffaov  Xiyovai*  Scholiast  on  Hesiod  (6  'OXfutoc 
^ei  Se  Koi  oirog  6  UEpfirjaaog  7roraiJi6c  Itrriv  kv  ''EXxxQvi  xard 
iripX  TOY  'EXucofva. — Pausan.  to  axpov  ahrcv)^  it  is  evident 
Boeot.  c.  29.  that  the  latter   refers   to   the 

•  TEwi  8c  &Kpq,  Tfi  fcopv^p  Tov  same  river  intended  by  Pausa- 
'EXtircDvoc  TTora/ioc  oh  fiiya^  nias,  and  that  both  authors  had 
etrrly  6  Aa/ioc  (lege  *0\fii6c). —  in  view  the  words  'AKporaTf 
Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  31.     I  have  'EXikwpi  in  Hesiod. 
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omit  the  consideration  that  both  Pausanias  and 
the  Scholiast  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  mean* 
ing  of  Hesiod,  who  does  not  place  the  Olmeius 
on  the  summit  of  Helicon  (a  singular  situa- 
tion for  a  river),  but  only  says  that  the  Muses 
bathed  in  the  Permessus,  Olmeius  or  Hippocrene, 
and  that  they  danced  at  a  fountain  and  altar  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  If,  then, 
we  can  suppose  that  the  names  of  Permessus  and 
Olmeius  had  been  changed  between  the  time  of 
Hesiod  and  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  will  be  natural  to  conclude  that  the  two 
rivers  noticed  by  the  native  poet,  are  those  which 
we  now  find  to  be  the  only  two  considerable  and 
perennial  streams  on  the  eastern  side  of  Helicon, 
and  that  if  the  Kefalari  was  the  Permessus^  the 
river  which  rises  in  Aganippe  and  the  Grove  of  the 
Muses^  and  flows  to  Kakosia,  was  the  Olmeius^. 

Returning  in  20  minutes  from  the  Metokhi  of  St. 
Nicolas  to  New  Panaghia,  we  descend  from  thence 
at  11,  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  river,  cross  it  at 
11.12,  and  immediately  mounting  the  foot  of  an 
advanced  height  of  Mount  Marandali,  arrive  in  a 
few  minutes  at  Neokhorio.  If  I  understand  Wheler 
rightly,  it  was  on  the  hill  above  Neokhori,  which 
is  well  defended  by  its  form  on  every  side  except 
towards  the  mountain,  that  he  supposed  Thespiae 
to  have  been  situated,  having  observed  upon  it  some 
"  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,"  and  having  found  in  a 

'  Possibly  a  line  of  Pausa-      the  top  of  the  moimtain  as  well 
nias  has   been    lost   between      as  of  the  situation  of  ihe  Ol- 
*K\iK(Syos  and  iroTafjiog,  which      meius. 
may  have  been  descriptive  of 

Kk  2 
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church  on  the  ascent,  an  inscription  containing  the 
name  of  Thespiee.  But  as  Thespisei  was  certainly 
at  Lefka,  this  was  probably  the  site  of  one  of  the 
subordinate  towns  of  the  Thespice  *,  to  which  sup- 
position the  inscription  itself  is  not  unfavourable, 
having  belonged  to  a  monument  which  was  erected 
in  honour  of  one  Protogenes,  son  of  Protarchus, 
by  the  young  men  of  Thespise,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  some  of  the  Uapocicoi,  or  neighbouring 
people  who  were  engaged  in  business  in  Thespiae  *• 
Such  a  monument  might  have  been  placed  in  any 
of  the  towns  of  the  Thespice  as  well  as  in  Thespias 
itself.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
position,  and  not  Paleopanaghla,  may  be  the  site  of 
Ceresms^  being  more  centrical  with  regard  to  the 
Thespicey  whereas  Paleopanaghia  is  on  the  extremity 
of  the  district  very  near  Ascra,  and  has  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  backed  by  Mount  Helicon^  from 
which  it  is  quite  separated. 

Beyond  Neokh6ri  the  road  quits  the  cultivated 
country,  and  crosses  the  barren  roots  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  are  covered  with  wild  thyme  and 
shrubs,  particularly  the  paliuri,  or  Jerusalem  thorn. 

In  descending  towards  the  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  Helicon  and  Korombili,  and 
which  is  watered  by  the  stream  from  Paleopana- 
ghia, we  arrive,  at  11.63,  at  Tateza,  a  hamlet  de- 
pendent on  Xeronomi.     On  the  opposite  bank  of  a 

*   The  district  of  Thespiae  kv  QttnnalQ  Upwroyiviiv  IIpw- 

was  called  Thespice,  or  Thes-      rdpxov  roy koI 

piace,  or  Thespias.  thtpyhriv    lavrwy.  —  Wheler, 

'  Qiffiruwy  ol  iraiieQ  Koi  ira-  p.  471* 
poiK^y   Twy    irpayfiarivofjiiybfy 
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rivulet  which  flows  by  the  villi^e,  stands  a  ruined 
church,  built  of  ancient  fragments,  among  which 
are  some  heroic  monuments  like  those  already  de- 
scribed. Here  are  also  two  plain  tomb-stones,  with 
single  names  in  the  nominative,  in  archaic  charac- 
ters '.  Five  minutes  higher  up  the  stream,  is  a 
copious  fountain  surrounded  by  a  modem  inclo- 
sure,  of  which  the  materials  are  ancient  squared 
blocks.  In  the  corn-fields  above  are  many  remains 
of  former  habitations.  It  is  the  site,  perhaps,  of  that 
Donacon  to  which  Pausanias  adverts,  immediately 
after  noticing  the  Olmius ',  and  before  he  describes 
Creusis  and  Thisbe,  which  two  sites  occur  exactly 
in  conformity  with  the  order  of  his  narrative,  if  we 
suppose  Donacon  to  have  been  here  situated,  and 
his  Olmitis  to  be  the  river  which  flows  from  Pana- 
ghia  to  Kakosia,  and  which  receives  the  rivulet  of 
Tateza  near  Xeronomi.  If  the  remains  near  Tateza 
indicate  the  site  of  Donacon^  the  fountain  is  that 
of  Narcissus. 

From  Tateza  we  proceed,  in  26  minutes,  to  Xe- 
ronomi or  Xeronomes  *,  a  considerable  village  in  a 
wide  cultivated  valley,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  watered  by  the  small  river  before  men- 
tioned. Xeronomi  has  a  large  ruined  church, 
composed  of  fragments  of  Hellenic  architecture, 
and  many  ancient  squared  blocks  of  the  white 
stone  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here  are 
several  heroic  monuments,  bearing  figures  of  a  man 
and  horse ;    and  three  plain  sepulchral  stones  of 

*  y.  Inscript.  Nos.  85,  86.        or    Xijpovo/uaic)    dry   pasture, 
'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  31.  or  pastures. 

'    ISepoyofii)f    or    tSrifioyofji^f 
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very  ancient  date,  inscribed  with  the  names  Aris- 
tophanes, Nicomachus,  andPhrasse.  Arisstophanes 
is  written  with  a  double  sigma  :  the  X  in  Nicoma- 
chus  is  represented  by  "Ir  \  One  only  of  the  heroic 
monuments,  and  apparently  more  ancient  than  the 
others,  is  inscribed  :  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
preceded  by  ivl  and  followed  by  Spy,  but  both  the 
latter  word  and  the  name  are  in  the  Boeotic  dialect*. 

It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  churches  in  this 
part  of  Boeotia,  some  of  which  are  of  lai^e  dimen- 
sions and  ancient  construction,  that  the  Thespias 
continued  to  be  well  inhabited  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Roman;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  these  churches  still  preserve 
numerous  remains  of  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings of  Thespiee,  and  its  dependent  villages  and 
sacred  places,  which  were  one  of  the  last  holds  of 
Paganism. 

Leaving  Xeronomi  at  2.2&,  and  sending  my  bag- 
gage by  the  direct  road  down  the  vale  to  Kakosia, 
I  take  that  which  leads  to  the  port  of  Aliki — soon 
quit  the  valley,  enter  a  gorge  of  Mount  Korombili 
opposite  to  Xeronomi,  and  after  following  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  mount  the  ridge  which 
borders  the  Corinthicu)  Gulf,  leaving  the  summit  of 
Korombili  to  the  left.  The  ridge,  as  well  as  the 
whole  mountain,  is  a  mere  rock  having  some  scanty 
intervals  of  soil,  covered  with  wild  shrubs.  On  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  where  we  arrive  at  3.10,  the 
road  passes  over  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress, 
where,  among  the  foundations  of  walls  and  houses, 

'  V.  Inscriptions  Nos.  88,  *  V.  Inscription  No.  87. 

89,  90. 
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one  tower  is  still  standing,  which  has  given  to  the 
place  the  name  of  Pyrgo.  The  masonry  is  similar 
to  that  of  Ascra^  and  the  tower  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  watch  and  signal  post,  as  well  from 
its  commanding  position  as  from  the  great  height 
of  the  original  work,  for  though  still  enough  re- 
mains of  the  tower  to  be  very  conspicuous  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  twice  as  high  ; 
the  part  now  standing  being  entirely  filled  with  the 
materials  of  the  upper  part  which  have  fallen  into 
it  This  point  looks  immediately  down  upon  the 
port  of  Aliki,  which  opens  to  the  west,  but  is  well 
sheltered.  The  termination  of  the  ridge  of  Pyrgo, 
to  the  southward,  forms  the  northern  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour,  and  being  connected 
above  with  a  more  abrupt  ledge  of  rock,  descend- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  thus  affords 
a  natural  protection  to  the  harbour  on  the  land 
side.  The  ancients,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  degree  of  security,  but  built  a  wall  along 
the  crest  of  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  completely 
excluded  all  access  to  the  harbour  by  land  firom 
the  eastward.  The  principal  remains  are  a  tower, 
and  an  adjoining  piece  of  wall  of  the  same  kind 
of  masonry  as  that  of  Pyrgo.  There  was  also  a 
space  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  inclosed  within  the 
ancient  walls,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  is 
a  marshy  level,  containing  ponds  for  making  salt, 
whence  the  name  Aliki. 

Pyrgo  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Morea,  and  of  the  mountains  which  rise  from 
it,  but  Corinth  is  hidden  by  the  Cape  of  Pera- 
khora.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Morea  are  more  deeply  covered  with  snow  than 
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those  on  this  side  of  the  gulf*  Last  year  I  re- 
marked the  same  tardiness  of  the  spring  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Morea ;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
and  ever  since  I  have  left  Athens,  the  sun  at  noon 
has  been  already  too  warm  to  be  agreeable  for  tra- 
velling. The  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  gulf 
seem  to  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  re- 
spect of  climate  as  two  parallel  walls,  one  of  which 
is  exposed  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south. 

Halfway  towards  the  coast  oiMegaris  lie  theKala 
Nisia,  three  low  islands,  upon  one  of  which  is  a 
monastery.  Eastward  of  Korombili  is  Livadhostra, 
a  bad  harbour  in  a  large  bay.  From  Pyrgo  it  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  summit  of  Korombili  :  near 
Livadhostra  eastward  is  another  port  named  Kala- 
maki ;  then  occur  those  of  Ai  Vlasi,  or  Aio 
Vasili',  and  of  Ghermano  or  JEgosthena.  To 
the  westward  of  Aliki,  near  the  Boeotian  coast, 
are  four  small  islands  lying  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  coast;  their  names  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west  are  Makria,  Kumboluri,  or  Strong- 
hylo,  Kuveli  and  Fonia.  Within  them  is  the 
entrance  into  Vathj^,  the  port  of  Kakosia  and  Do- 
brena.  Khosia,  a  large  village,  is  seen  imme- 
diately under  the  peak  of  Paleovuni  or  Helicon. 
Farther  westward  the  uncultivated  roots  of  that 
mountain  impede  all  prospect  of  the  coast. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  ancient  name  to  the 
port  and  fortress  at  Aliki.     There  are  insurmount- 

*   This  is  the  harbour  at  the  village  of  Ai  Vlasi,  and 

which  Wheler  slept  under  a  from  dience  proceeded  to  PU- 

pine-tree,  and   the   next  day  t€Ba. 
ascended  a  high  mountain  to 
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able  reasons  against  its  being  Creusis,  the  harbour 
of  Thespiae.  When  the  LacedsBmonians  twice  re* 
tired  from  the  Thespice  to  the  Isthmus  by  ^gos- 
thena,  they  are  reported  by  the  historian  to  have 
marched  on  both  occasions  by  Creusis :  the  first 
time  under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus;  and 
again  between  seven  and  eight  years  after- 
wardS;  immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra, 
in  which  the  same  Cleombrotus  was  slain  \  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  sufiice  to  show  that  the 
route  of  the  retiring  Lacedeemonians  could  not  have 
led  by  Aliki,  their  object  being  to  make  as  speedy 
a  retreat  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
avoided  the  more  direct  roads  across  Mount  Cithae- 
ron.  In  order  to  have  reached  Creusis,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  at  Aliki,  they  must  have  diverged 
to  the  right  of  their  line  of  march  near  Livadhostra ; 
either  following  the  steep  maritime  side  of  Mount 
Korombili  eastward,  or  making  the  tour  of  it  by 
Xeronomi  westward,  and  must  then  have  returned 
by  one  of  those  routes  nearly  to  the  point  in  their 
line  of  march  from  which  they  had  diverged.  It  may 
be  considered  certain,  therefore,  that  Creusis  was 
in  the  bay  of  Livadhostra,  and  that  the  fortress  and 
harbour  at  Aliki  were  some  other  ancient  place. 

Leaving  Pyrgo  I  follow  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  there  being  no  path  whatever,  consume  an 
hour  in  threading  my  way  through  the  rocks  to 
the  valley,  from  whence,  after  crossing  the  river 
which  is  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive 
in  twenty  minutes  at  Dobrena*,  or  Dobr^ni,  and  in 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  4,  *    To/iirptva,        Nro/iirp£vo, 

1.  6,  c.  4.  Nro/ijrp€vc. 
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fifteen  more  at  Kakosia  ^  The  distance  to  this  place 
from  Xeronomi  by  the  straight  road  may  be  about 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Feb.  5. — A  strong  northerly  wind  and  rain.    Ka- 
kosia  stands  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thisbe,  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  situ- 
ated at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  under  the 
southern  side  of  Helicon,  in  a  district  confining  on 
those  of  Thespise  and  Coroneia  ^.     The  position  is 
between  two  great  summits  of  the  mountain,  now 
called  Karamunghi  and  Paleovuna',    which  rise 
majestically  above  the  vale,  clothed  with  trees  in 
the  upper  part,  and  covered  with  snow  at  the  top, 
but  in  no  great  quantity  at  present.     The  modem 
village  lies  in  a  little  hollow  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  low  clifis  connected  with  the  last  falls  of 
the  mountain.     The  walls  of  Thisbe  were  about 
a  mile  in  circuit,  following  the  crest  of  the  cliffs 
which  surround  the  village ;  they  are  chiefly  pre- 
served on  the  side  towards  Dobrena  and  the  south- 
east.    The  masonry  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
fourth  order,  or  faced  with  equal  layers  of  large, 
oblong,  quadrangular  stones  on  the  outside,  the 
interior  as  usual  being  filled  with  loose  rubble. 
On  the  principal  height  which  lies  towards  the 
mountain,  and  which  is  an  entire  mass  of  rock, 
appear  some  reparations  of  a  later  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  many  Hellenic 
foundations  on  the  face  of  this  rock  towards  the 
village.     In  the   cliffs  outside  the  walls,  to  the 


*  Kaicdffia.  *  Kci|Dd/iovyyc,     naXau>)3ov- 

»  Strabo,  p.  411.  rdc 
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Borth-west  and  south,  are  many  sepulchral  excava- 
tions. 

The  primates  of  the  village,  on  visiting  me,  in- 
quire whether  I  have  found  in  my  books  any  men- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  the  place  was  anciently 
supplied  with  water,  and  where  was  the  spring, 
their  only  resource  at  present  being  a  well  behind 
the  rocky  height.  As  neither  Strabo  nor  Pausa- 
nias  make  any  mention  of  a  fountain  at  Thisbe,  the 
inhabitants  probably  depended  upon  cisterns  and 
wells,  which  can  seldom  fail  at  the  foot  of  such  a 
mountain  as  Helicon.  The  Kakosiotes,  however, 
instead  of  digging  wells,  have  preferred  spending 
their  money  in  building  houses,  and  the  same  is 
observable  at  Dobrena ;  their  ability  to  do  so  is 
probably  caused  by  the  retired  situation  of  the 
place,  and  its  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  lines 
of  communication. 

The  port  of  Thisbe,  which  is  now  called  Vath5^, 
is  a  beautiful  little  harbour  surrounded  by  woody 
hills.  On  the  ridge  looking  down  upon  it,  which 
separates  the  plain  of  Thisbe  from  the  coast,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  tower  and  station,  simi- 
lar to  that  upon  the  ridge  above  Aliki,  and  evi- 
dently a  fortified  point  and  signal  post  on  the  road 
from  Thisbe  to  its  port.  There  are  said  also  to  be 
some  remains  of  a  fortress  on  the  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  modem  Skala  of  Dobrena  in  Port 
Vathjr  is  called  Plaka,  that  of  Kakosia,  Ai  lanni : 
and  there  are  separate  roads  leading  to  them  from 
either  village  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the  plain, 
and  then  over  the  maritime  ridge.  The  shore  of 
Vathjr  is  very  rocky,  and  abounds  in  wild  pigeons, 
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as  Strabo  and  Stephanus  have  remarked  \  The 
geographer  ascribes  to  the  abundance  of  pigeons 
at  the  harbour  the  epithet  which  Homer  gives  to 
Thisbe';  but  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them  at 
Kakosia  itself,  for  before  I  had  made  any  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  my  Athenian  janissary,  whom  I  do 
not  suspect  of  having  ever  read  the  Iliad,  brought 
me  as  a  present  a  brace  of  pigeons,  which  he  had 
just  shot  among  the  rocks  near  the  village.  In 
the  islands  opposite  to  the  harbour  these  birds  are 
iaid  to  be  still  more  numerous  than  at  Yathf. 

The  only  building  remarked  by  Pausanias  at 
Thisbe  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  containing  an 
upright  statue  of  the  god  in  stone :  a  festival  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  him  called  the  Heracleia '. 
The  Grecian  traveller  then  proceeds  to  describe  a 
peculiarity  in  the  adjacent  plain,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  identify  the  place.  ^^  Between  the 
mountain  on  the  sea  side,''  he  says,  ^^  and  that  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  there  is  a 
plain,  which  the  water  flowing  into  it  would  cause 
to  be  a  lake,  were  it  not  for  a  strong  embankment  * 
constructed  through  the  middle  ^  by  means  of 
which  the  water  is  turned  every  year  into  the  part 
of  the  plain  lying  on  one  side  of  the  causeway, 

*  Strabo,  p.411.-— 6«noXtn7C      eir/Kctor  irepiorep&y  TrX^pe^, — 
BiafiaioQ  kclI  6  Xifiiiv  Oia^iktv      Steph.  Byzant  in  Qitrfiti. 
Cc  ^fltfiv  *'Eara^p6BuTog'  Kal  to 

*  KturaCf  E8rpiya<V  re,  ToXvrplipwyd  rt  Blv^tiv, 

II.  B.  V.  60. 

'  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  32.  *  Zih  fiitrov. 
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while  that  on  the  other  side  is  cultivated/'  In 
fact,  the  plain  of  Thisbe  is  completely  surrounded 
by  heights,  there  is  no  issue  for  the  river  which 
rises  in  the  Ascraea  and  here  terminates ;  nor  can 
I  even  perceive  the  entrance  of  any  subterraneous 
channel  such  as  frequently  occurs  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  calcareous  formations  of 
Greece :  if  there  be  any,  it  is  still,  as  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  insufficient  to  the  drainage  of  the 
plain.  The  mole  or  causeway  which  he  describes, 
still  subsists  and  serves,  as  it  probably  always  has 
done,  for  a  road  across  the  marsh  towards  the  port. 
It  consists  of  solid  foundations  of  masonry,  and  is 
traceable  nearly  half  across  the  plain,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  Kakosia.  The  river  crosses  the  cause- 
way into  the  marsh  by  two  openings,  the  closing 
of  which  in  the  winter  or  spring  would  at  any  time 
cause  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  to  be  inundated, 
and  leave  the  lower  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  as  the  river  is  now  allowed  to  flow  con- 
stantly through  them,  the  western  side  is  always  in 
a  state  of  marsh,  and  the  ground  has  become  much 
higher  on  the  eastern  side. 

Besides  this  work  there  are  the  remains  of  ano- 
ther above  Dobrena,  which  the  archons  of  Kakosia 
conceive  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  each  division  of  the  valley  cultivable 
every  two  years  out  of  three,  whereas  the  ancient 
work  only  gave  cultivation  every  other  year.  They 
remark,  that  the  inundation  of  any  part  of  the 
land  once  in  three  years  would  serve  both  for  fal- 
low and  manure,  and  would  ensure  constant  fer- 
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tility  to  two-thirds  of  the  valley.    This  second  work 
was  between  two  and  three  miles  beyond  Dobrena, 
in  the  direct  road  to  Xeronomi,  where  the  valley 
is  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  wide.      But 
it  was  merely  a  wall  composed  of  loose  stones  and 
mortar,  in  nothing  resembling  the  solid  construction 
of  the  ancient  mole  opposite  to  the  town,  except  that 
some  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  appearance  are 
seen  in  one  part  of  it.     It  is  probably  of  the  same 
period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when  the  church^ 
were  built,  which  show  this  part  of  Bceotia  to  have 
been  at  one  time  well  peopled  by  Christians.     The 
wall  has  been  carried  away  in  the  centre  by  the 
stream,  and  could   scarcely  have  served  at  any 
time  for  the  purpose  imagined  by  the  Kakosiotes, 
but  was  rather  a  military  separation  between  the 
two  valleys  of  Xeronomi  and  Kakosia,  or  in  other 
words,    between   the    Thespice   and    ThisbtBUy    of 
which  these  straits  are  the  natural  boundary.     It 
is  very  possible  there  may  have  been  a  Hellenic 
wall  here,  for  such  barriers  of  separation  between 
districts  were  common  among  the  ancients,  as  many 
remains  of  them  attest,  and  which  in  this  instance 
may  have  been  renewed  or  repaired  in  the  time  of 
the  Lower  Empire.     Just  above  the  wall  a  narrow 
vale  branches  off  from  the  main  valley,  and  con- 
ducts again  into  it  behind  a  hill  which  is  thus  in- 
sulated from  Mount  Helicon.    The  soil  of  all  these 
valleys  is  excellent,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley ;  there  is  a  considerable  space 
covered  with  vineyards  immediately  below  Do- 
brena, but  the  wine  is  bad,  in  consequence  of  the 
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low  and  moist  situation,  and  negligent  manufac- 
ture :  a  part  of  the  marsh  bears  in  summer  kalam- 
bokki  of  both  sorts. 

The  monastery  of  Makariotissa,  where  is  a 
copious  source  of  water,  which  I  suppose  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Hippocrene,  is  visible  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Kakosia ;  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  little  level  half-way  up  the  Karamiinghi, 
on  the  southern  side  of  that  summit.  The  road 
to  the  monastery  from  the  plain  of  Thisbe  ascends 
by  the  valley  behind  Dobrena. 

Kakosia  preserves  several  inscriptions,  but  the 
name  Thisbe  does  not  occur  in  any  of  them.  Two 
relate  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Brachas.  One 
of  these  is  a  fragment,  preserving  only  the  ending 
of  two  elegiac  couplets  ^  which  show  that  a  Bra- 
chas had  erected  a  monument  in  the  city.  The 
other,  which  is  on  a  square  stele,  is  complete,  and 
testifies  that  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  named 
Ulpius  Brachas,  Ulpia  Paula,  and  Ulpia  Hygeia, 
had  erected  a  monument  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  council  and  people  to  their  brother,  M.  Ulpius 
Paramonus,  who  was  son  of  M.  Ulpius  Brachas 
Paramonianus,  by  Aurelia  Arescusa,  and  grand- 
son of  M.  Ulpius  Paramonus  by  Corane  Paula. 
On  a  cornice  or  moulding  near  the  top  of  the 
stele,  is  a  line  in  smaller  letters,  implying  that  the 
dedicators  were  descendants   of   Marcus   Ulpius 

^  •     ...     /Lie  Bpax^C  «ldpv(rc  frokffi 

roy  ^iXdeOXov  Ayav 

tIkv^  koX  TcaTpihi  TetfA^y 

ry&  icXcoc  Bi6d€y, 

y.  Inscription^  No.  91. 
13 
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Nicias,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Boeotarch '. 
An  inscriptioD  which  was  copied  at  Kakosia  by 
Meletius,  a  century  ago,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
foandy  related  to  the  same  family  of  Brachas.  It 
was  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected  to  Trajan  by 
Marcus  Ulpius  Brachas  Epiphanianus  ^iXoKourap, 
in  conjunction  with  his  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters^, and  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  the 
three  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Brachae,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  Emperor,  from  whom  un- 
doubtedly so  many  of  the  family  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Ulpius  and  Ulpia. 


^  M.  OhXwiov  Ncuc/ov  Boi€i»- 
rdpxov  iiToydyoif  M.  OvXwioy 
Hapafioyoy,  M.  OhXiriov  Bpa^a 
TLapafioviayov  xal  AhpeXiaQ 
*ApeaKov(niQ  vioy,  tyyoyoy  M. 
OhXiriov  TIapafx6yov  Koi  Kopa- 
rriQ  HavXi^C)  oi  dBeXi^l  OvXwioi 
Bpa^aCf  IlavXa,  'Yye/a*  yprifla^ 
fiari  fiovXfiQ  roi  Ziifiov,  —  V. 
Inscription,  No.  92. 

In  this  inscription  the  word 
tyyoyoQ  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  defined  by  Hesy- 
chius,  namely,  that  of  vwyb^^ 
or  vioc  viov.  Neyertheless,  in 
some  dedications  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  at 
Tcenarus^  tyyoyoQ  evidently 
means  a  step  lower  in  descent; 
for  Antoninus  is  there  desig- 
nated as  vIoc  of  Adrian,  vitaybc 
of  Trajan,  and  cyyowc  of  Ner- 
va;  and  M.  Aurelius  as  vIoc 
of  Antoninus,   vuayo^  of  Ha- 


drian, tyyoyoy  of  Trajan,  and 
dir6yoyo^  of  Nerva. — See  Tra- 
vels in  the  Morea,  voL  i.  p. 
293,  Inscriptions,  Nos.  35,  36. 

^  •  .  •  •  .  ov,  AariiTOK,  Dap- 
Bucby^  turaroy  to  /3,  MdpKOQ  OwX- 
wtos  3pa\as  'Eirt^i^cavoc  ^cX<(- 
Kaiffop,  Kal  oi  viol  avrov,  OvXmoc 
AflfiotrOiyriQf  OvXirw^  YLpdrtny, 
Kal  ai  dvyaripeQf  OvXirIa  Ew- 
iroplay  OhXirla  Bpc^x'XXa,  Ik 
T&y  l^iiay, — Melet.  Geog.  T. 
ii.  p.  342.  Svo. 

Meletius  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  /3  indicating 
the  year  of  Trajan's  consulship, 
as  he  was  only  Caesar  in  his 
second  consulship,  and  governor 
of  Germany.  The  inscription 
is  either  of  the  year  116,  or 
11  Ty  as  in  the  former  Trajan 
assumed  the  title  of  Parthicus, 
and  in  the  latter  he  died.  He 
had  then  been  six  times  Consul. 
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Another  inscription  at  Kakosia,  not  quite  com* 

plete,  records  the  construction  of  a  house  and 

to  the  Gods  Augusti,  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Ur- 
banus,  by  his  wife  Claudia  Philonicha  and  by  their 
two  children,  Urbanus  and  (Ulpius)  at  their  own 
expence^  The  earliest  Augusti  were  M.  Aure- 
lius  and  Verus,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  does 
not  indicate  a  later  time.  The  monument  there^ 
fore  was  probably  erected  between  the  years  161 
and  169  of  the  Christian  sera^ 

The  only  inscribed  monument  at  Kakosia  older 
than  the  Roman  Empire,  is  a  dedication  to 
Minerva,  in  characters  of  a  very  remote  age,  on 
a  long  narrow  stone,  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a 
private  house ;  at  one  end  the  engraver,  miscalcu- 
lating the  space,  was  obliged  to  end  his  line  in  a 
curve  *. 

At  3.45  we  quit  Kakosia,  and  soon  afterwards 
pass,  between  the  marsh  and  the  mountain, 
through  vineyards  in  which  the  vines  are  mixed 
with  almond  trees  now  in  blossom  : — from  thence 
ascend  the  mountain,  which  here  closes  the  plain, 
and  at  4.45  enter  Khosia,  or  Khostia  *,  contain- 
ing, like  Kakosia  and  Dobrena,  about  100  houses, 
which  are  beautifully  situated  under  the  rocks  of 
Helicon,  and  dispersed  among  orchards  of  fruit- 
trees,  chiefly  almonds.  A  small  torrent  falls  in 
cascades  down  a  rocky  gorge;   and  in  summer, 

'  Gcolc    2€/3a9roTc   rai     (rp      /3ayoc    koL   O(vXxcoc)    €K    tuv 
'ico)\ti  Tov  oLkov  koX  tov  ....      Ihiutv  iirolriaav,  —  V*  Insciip- 
.   .  .  TijBiipioc  KXaoiioi:  Ohp-     tion,  No.  93. 
^roc  K(a\  4  yv)yfl  ahrov  KXav-  *  V.  Inscriptioii,  No.  94. 

Ha  ♦iXwWx*  *«*  ^«  rixya  Ovp-  *  X6<nay  X6^Tia, 

VOL.  II.  L   1 
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when  the  water  is  scanty,  is  received  into  a  tank 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  from  whence 
it  is  conducted  to  the  vineyards  and  olive-trees 
which  cover  the  slope  extending  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  plain  of  Tldsbe.  After  passing 
through  Khosia,  we  enter  a  mountainous  district 
where  the  great  counterforts  of  Helicon  descend  to 
the  sea,  and  cross  one  of  them,  the  extremity  of 
which  forms  a  lofty  cape  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bay  of  Sarandi  \  The  summit  of  this  ridge 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Cormthiac  gulf, 
with  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  as  far  eastward  as  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  and  the  Acro-Corinthm.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  of  Sarandi  rises  another 
ridge,  still  more  lofty  than  the  eastern,  and  mid- 
way between  them,  in  a  beautiful  retreat  just  under 
the  woody  steeps  of  Paleovuni,  is  situated  a  monas- 
tery dedicated  to  St.  Taxiarches*,  a  title  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  as  leader  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Here  I  halt  for  the  night  at  5.25.  The  house  is 
large,  and  contains  numerous  inmates,  both  monks 
and  laics,  whose  persons  are  as  dirty  as  their  dwel- 
ling. The  territory  of  the  monastery  consists  chiefly 
of  terraces  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  producing 
olives  and  corn,  and  which  end  in  a  small  level 
at  the  head  of  port  Sarandi.  A  projection  of  the 
mountain  which  advances  into  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  below 
the  monastery,  and  a  mile  from  the  sea-side,  was 
the  site  of  a  small  Hellenic  polis. 

Feb.  6. — A  tabular  summit  formed   the  acro- 

*  J^ftdyri,  '  "Ay toe  TajcapxiC* 
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polls,  of  which  the  walls  are  still  traceable,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  town,  which  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Ae  height,  the  western 
side  having  terminated  in  a  precipice.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  terrace-walls,  and 
to  the  south,  looking  towards  the  harbour,  those 
of  a  narrow  gate.  On  the  slope  of  the  acropolis 
towards  the  sonth,  are  some  foundations  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  whole  is  scarcely  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. Some  parts  of  the  walls  are  care- 
lessly constructed  of  rough  stones,  fitted  together 
as  in  the  first  order  of  Hellenic  masonry ;  other 
parts  are  of  the  second  and  third  kind.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are  remains  of  Tiphse, 
or  Siphse,  which  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts',  and  where 
Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  made  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  already  adverted  to,  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Delium.  It  may  indeed 
be  objected  that  Thucydides  and  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius,  as  well  as  Stephanus,  who  probably  follows 
the  historian,  describe  Siphee  as  a  dependency  of 
Thespifie ',  between  which  and  Sarandi  the  whole 
of  Thisbsea  is  interposed,  but  this  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled  by  the  superiority  of  Thespise  over  all 
the  places  in  this  angle  of  Boeotia,  whence  the 
entire  country  lying  along  the  Alcyonic  sea,  under 

'  Pousan.  Boeot.  c.  ^2.  kirtdaXao^^wi. — Thucyd.  1.  4, 

'  ai  ie  2/0ai  elal  t^q  Gea-      c.  76. 
irticj/c  yrig  iv  rf  Kpitral^  KdXwf 

Tl<l>vQ  ^  *Ayvid^fiQ  2i^a£a  KciXXiiri  ifjfiov 
Qeciriiiay,  Apoll.  Rh.  1.  1,  y.  105. 

2/^ai ...  4  €irly€ioy  r^c  Ottnriojctit. — Stephan.  in  2<^i. 
L   1   2 
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Helicon,  as  fietr  as  the  borders  of  Phocis,  including 
Thisbe,  may  have  often  in  common  acceptation 
been  called  the  Thespice.  Pausanias  expressly  de- 
scribes  Tiphffi,  which  was  probably  the  .£olic  or 
local  form  of  the  word,  as  being  on  the  coast 
beyond  Thisbe  to  the  westward.  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  the  Tiphseenses  had  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  in  whose  honour  they  cele- 
brated a  yearly  festival,  and  that  they  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  ship  Argo  anchored  on  its 
return  from  Colchis  ^ 

The  steeps  of  Helicon  above  the  convent  are 
clothed  with  shrubs,  growing  with  great  luiniri- 
ance,  and  among  which  the  lentisk,  the  prinari, 
the  wild  olive,  and  the  icISpoc  or  juniper,  are  the 
most  abundant.  These  heights  folding  over  one 
another,  and  crowned  with  the  great  summit  of 
Paleovuni,  covered  with  firs  and  snow,  and  so 
high  and  near  that  it  seems  to  overhang  the 
lower  hills,  form  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

Leaving  St.  Taxiarches  at  9.15,  we  begin  to 
ascend  the  great  ridge  which  forms  the  western 
.  cape  of  Port  Sarandi.  The  road  leads  through  a 
thick  forest  of  the  shrubs,  or  rather  trees,  just 
mentioned,  among  which  the  kedhri  are  remark- 
able for  their  uncommon  size.  Large  tufts  of 
myrtle  frequently  occur ;  and  as  well  as  the  wild 
olive,  the  arbutus  and  the  andrachne  have  their 
fruit  still  hanging  on  them.  Of  the  last,  Pausa- 
nias remarks  that  it  produces  a  sweeter  fruit  in 

'  Pausan.  Boeot  c.  32. 
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Helicon  than  in  any  other  place  \  At  the  best, 
however,  they  may  be  compared  to  a  very  insipid 
strawberry,  and  are  admissible  only  to  the  table 
at  a  season  when  no  other  fruit  is  to  be  had,  as  I 
have  seen  the  berry  of  the  myrtle  in  Sicily,  where 
that  fruit  attains  a  larger  size  than  in  Greece. 
At  10.30  we  arrive  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which 
terminates  in  a  cape,  known  (as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  neighbouring  district)  by  the  name  of 
Velanidhia,  and  then  descending  the  western  slope 
of  the  ridge,  arrive  at  10.54  at  the  monastery 
of -Dobo*,  which  is  larger  than  St.  Taxiarches, 
contains  a  handsome  church  newly  painted,  many 
cells  and  chambers,  and  between  monks  and  ser- 
vants, not  less  than  forty  inmates.  Some  of  the 
apartments  are  neat  and  clean,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Seraphim  Thaumaturgus,  a  Greek  of  large 
property,  who  retired  here  not  long  after  the 
Turkish  conquest,  and  built  the  monastery.  His 
skull,  which  is  here  deposited,  is  in  great  request 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  its  wondrous  power  in 
driving  away  all  kinds  of  evil.  The  holy  relic* 
has  just  been  sent  to  Thebes,  to  put  a  stop  to  an 
epidemic  disorder  which  has  made  its  appearance 
in  that  town  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can 
procure  a  sufficient  number  of  mules  to  carry  me 
to  St.  Luke,  all  those  belonging  to  the  convent 
being  employed  on  that  service.     There  are  many 

^  oi   rfiQ   dvdpdxt^v   ddfivoi  '  Aofiiroyf  or  ffrofiKdv, 

wapixovrai  riSy  vayra^ov  rop-  "  to  Aycov  Xf.irpavoy, 

iroy    lUi     ii^i9Toy.  —  Pausan. 
Boeot.  c.  28. 
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manoscripte  in  the  monasteiy,  handsomely  written 
on  parchment  or  yellnm,  but  all  of  late  date,  and 
all  irarfpcicii,  With  the  sole  exception  of  a  general 
history,  which  begins  with  the  creation  and  war 
of  Troy,  and  ends  with  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Venice,  and  of  the  Turks.  The  author's  name  I 
could  not  discover.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
good  printed  editions  of  the  classics  belonging  to 
Dobo,  but  they  have  been  sent  to  Livadhia  for  the 
use  of  the  school  there. 

.  Sending  my  bc^gage  to  Kyriaki  by  the  direct 
road  over  the  mountain,  I  proceed  thither  by  die 
way  of  the  sea  shore,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  a 
Hellenic  site  near  the  harbour  of  the  monastery, 
which  we  reach  in  an  hour,  the  road  descending 
through  hills  covered  with  shrubs.  The  ruins  are 
those  of  a  small  fortified  town,  which  we  may 
confidently  name  BuUs.  It  occupied  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards 
a  small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  an  immense  ^paypg,  or  lofty  rock, 
separated  by  a  torrent  from  the  precipitous  ac- 
clivities of  Helicon.  These  which  rise  directly  to 
a  snowy  summit  called  Tjivri  *,  from  a  small  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  consist  of  perpendicular  white 
rocks,  mixed  with  narrow  natural  terraces  covered 
with  pines.  The  slope  of  the  site  of  Bulis  towards 
the  sea  is  cultivated,  and  contains  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Dob6,  below  which  there  is  a  level  on  the 
shore  two  thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  and  a  magazine 
which  was  built  by  the  monks  when  they  owned  a 
boat ;    but  of  this  convenience,   so  important  to 
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them,  as  there  is  no  easy  access  to  the  place  but 
by  sea,  they  are  now  deprived.  The  port  is  called 
Zalitza;  between  it  and  Cape  Velanidhia  is  a 
similar  inlet  of  the  sea,  named  M&zeri,  around 
which  are  some  pastures  belonging  to  Zeriki,  or 
Zeritza,  a  village  on  Mount  Helicon^  and  serving 
for  its  flocks  in  winter.  The  Paledkastro  has  some 
handsome  pieces  of  wall  of  the  third  order  remain- 
ing, and  seems  to  have  been  rather  larger  than 
the  ancient  town  at  St.  Taxiarches. 

Although  Pausanias  places  his  remarks  on 
Bulis  in  his  Phocics,  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
accounted  it  a  city  of  Phocis,  since  he  describes 
it  as  bordering  upon  that  province".  He  con- 
sidered it,  perhaps,  as  a  neutral  town,  from 
having  been  colonized  by  Dorians  under  Bulon. 
Stepbanus,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  however,  all  attri- 
bute Bulis  to  Phocis '.  Pausanias  describes  it  as 
occupying  a  lofty  site,  conspicuous  to  those  who 
sail  from  Anticyra  to  Lecheeum,  and  as  distant 
seven  stades  from  the  sea,  eighty  stades  from 
Thisbe,  and  one  hundred  stades  from  Anticyra, 
all  which  computations  will  be  found  tolerably 
correct,  applied  to  this  site.  He  notices  the  re- 
markable torrent  which  here  joins  the  sea,  and 
which  was  named  Heracleius;  there  was  also  a 
fountain,  Saunium  ',  which  I  have  not  discovered, 

1  rp  ypf  rp  ifttxiii  i/iopot. —  ddXaeeav  ravry  xiifiap^  hu 

Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37*  oi  tTri^wpioi  ovofidZovaiv  *Hpa- 

*  Stephan.  in  BovXcc*     Plin.  jeXcIov Kal  infy^  Bov- 

H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  3.     Ptolem.  1.  3,  Xc^iotc  e^rl  KctKovfieyor  ^vyior* 

c.  15.  •— Pausaii.  Phocic.  c.  37. 
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perhaps  from  not  having  sufficiently  searched 
for  it.  The  murex,  producing  the  purple  dye, 
the  fishery  of  which  employed  half  the  people 
of  Bulis  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  is  no  longer 
caught  on  this  coast,  though  assuredly  it  still 
exists  here.  The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  by  the 
Bulidii  was  named  Megistus,  meaning  Jupiter. 
The  city  contained  likewise  temples  of  Diana 
and  of  Bacchus,  with  statues  of  those  deities  in 
wood. 

Having  ascertained  the  ancient  positions  of  Siphse 
and  Bulis,  I  shall  revert  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
ancient  name  of  the  fortress  and  harbour,  now 
called  Aliki.  The  only  authors  who  afford  us  any 
assistance  in  this  question  are  Scylax  and  Pliny, 
and  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  for- 
mer renders  him  a  most  doubtful  guide.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  coast  from  west  to  east,  he  names 
Corsise,  Siphse,  the  harbour  Eutretus,  a  fortress  Boe- 
thon,  and  then  ^gosthena  of  the  Megaris.  This  is 
the  vulgar  reading,  but  some  of  the  commentators 
have  changed  Corsise  into  Creusia,  and  Boethon 
(o  Bofidwv)  into  Twv  Boiiari^v  *.  The  rejection  of  the 
word  Corsiee  is  founded  on  Pausanias,  who  places 
Corsiee  near  the  northern  shore  of  Boeotia,  and 
partly  on  the  improbability  of  Scylax  having 
omitted  Creusis,  which  was  the  chief  harbour  on 
the  southern  coast  of  this  province.  There  is 
reason  however  to  believe  from  Pliny,  that  there 

^  Mfra  ie  ^wrctc  Bowro/  el"  (rwF  Bomr&Vf)  6  wapdwkovc  ^c 

triy  tdyoQ  Kol  ir6\tis  aiie'  Kop-  rficBoim'lasilfiitnf  iifJiepac  eXar- 

fflai  {Kpiovffla)  JUfai  ical  Xc/ii^k  roy* — Scylax  in  BcMvroc. 
ftVTpifroQ  Koi  Tii^oQ  6  BorfiAyf 
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really-  existed  a  second  Corsiae  in  this  part  of 
Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  Thebse  Corsicse,  in  which 
case  the  similarity  of  name  seems  to  point  out  the 
modem  Khosia  as  the  successor  of  Thebse  Cor- 
sicse,  its  situation  just  below  the  highest  summit 
of  Helicon,  according  moreover  with  Pliny's  words, 
juxta  Heliconem  ^  On  this  supposition,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  names  by  Scylax  is  not  incorrect, 
whereas  if  we  read  Kpeovma  for  Kop<ruic,  we  must 
suppose  Scylax  to  have  placed  Creusia  the  first 
name  on  the  coast,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
last. 

By  the  port  Eutretus,  there  is  some  appearance 
that  Scylax  intended  the  harbour  of  Thisbe,  which 
may  have  received  the  name  of  Eutretus  from  the 
numerous  cavities  in  the  rocks,  where  pigeons 
still  breed  in  immense  numbers,  as  Strabo  re- 
marked. It  would  then  follow,  that  the  rccxoc)  or 
fortress  of  Boeotians,  which  is  the  next  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  Scylax,  was  that  still  existing 
at  Aliki,  the  name  of  which  may  have  been  lost 
by  the  corruption  of  the  text. 

But  there  is  still  another  interpretation  which 
may  be  given  to  this  passage  of  Scylax.  We 
learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eutresis,  one  of  the. Ho- 
meric towns  of  Boeotia,  was  in  his  time  a  village 

^  Dein  in  intimo  finu  an-  hoc    man    Boeotise    oppidnm 

gains    Boeotiae    alloitar    cum  Pag»  unde  Peloponned  pro- 

oppidis   Siphifl,    Thebis    quae  silit  cervix. — Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4, 

Conicse     cognominatse    sunt,  c.  8. 
juxta  Heliconem.    Tertium  ab 
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of  the  Theqiice^  Stephanus  places  it  between 
Thespias  and  Plateea  ^,  but  bis  information  may  be 
doubted,  as  there  is  but  one  place  in  the  ten  miles 
between  Plataea  and  Thespise  where  any  town  is 
likely  to  have  stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by 
Leuctra.  There  is  some  reason  therefore  for  think- 
ing that  the  Qtairiwv  of  Stephanus  ought  to  be 
Oicr/Swv,  that  Eutresis  was  a  KWfiti  of  the  Thespice  in 
the  road  from  Thisbe  to  Platsea,  and  that  the  vale 
of  Xeronomi  was  its  territory,  for  it  seems  clear 
that  this  valley  belonged  to  the  Thespice,  and  not 
to  the  Thisbaea,  which  latter,  considering  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  two  cities,  one  cannot  con- 
ceive to  have  extended  beyond  the  narrow  place 
before  described  in  the  valley  of  Dobreni,  across 
which  there  was  formerly  a  wall.  In  this  view  of 
the  question  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ruins 
at  Aliki  are  those  of  the  fortress  of  the  Eutresitas, 
and  that  the  Hellenic  remains  at  Xeronomi  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Eutresites,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus,  which  may  have  been  con- 
verted by  successive  repairs  into  the  ancient 
church  now  remaining  there.  And  in  this  case  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  words  o  Xifoiv  E«rpiiro«  kui 

'  •  •  •  Evrpi^fTiv  .   .   .  Kbtffitoy  Koi    Upov    ahrov    Kal  fMyreiov 

Qeairiiwv'  eyravdd  (Jniai  Zrjdov  iySo^draroy, — Stephan.  in  Ew- 

Kal  'Afiffiova  olKfjtrai  vpiy  Pam-  rpiyotc. 
XevaaiQrifiwy. — Strabo,  p.  41 1 .  The  plural  tennmation    of 

'  Kiirai  *apA  ri^r  6B6y  ix  Thisbe  is  justified  by  Xeno- 

Oetfxitfv  eic  nXaracc^c  dirdyov"  phon,  L  6,  c.  4. ;  by  Stephanus 

ffttv,  fjy  krtixuft  Z$6oc  ^o^  'A/t-  in  Bl<r^y  and  by  Strabo,  p. 

^/tfv.  .  .  6  jfft»/x//ri|c  ISAtrpriairtiQ  411,  who  says,  *H  It  Bitrfith 

df*  ci  6  *Air6\Xiay  £vrpi|ff/n7C*  Blafiai  vvy  Xeyorrw. 
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rc»x«c  rmv  Bonariv  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the 
harbour  and  roiDS  at  Aliki. 

Haying  quitted  the  Paleokastro  of  Zalitza  at  2, 
i^e  cross  the  torrent,  pass  under  a  singular  sharp 
insulated  rock,  upon  which  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  terraces,  and  continue  to  follow  the  side  of 
the  rocky  mountain  by  a  road  overhanging  the  sea. 
On  the  right  towards  the  summit  of  the  heights, 
are  churches  of  St.  Theodore  and  St.  Anthony, 
hut  not  in  sight.  These,  like  the  monasteries  of 
St.  Michael  and  Dobo  are  remains  of  the  eremiti- 
cal and  monastic  establishments  which  peopled 
these  woody  deserts  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  hills  are  chiefly  covered  with  wild 
olive,  ilex,  holly-oak,  and  juniper  of  a  lai^e 
growth.  The  oaks  would  fiimish  an  abundance 
of  useful  timber,  but  at  present,  like  the  others, 
they  serve  chiefly  to  supply  fire- wood  to  the  towns 
on  the  gulf.  As  we  proceed,  the  hills  become 
very  steep,  and  terminate  precipitously  in  the  sea, 
afibrding  only  an  extremely  rugged  and  difficult 
path  along  the  side  of  them  :  it  was  no  better  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  Pausanias 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  road  at  all  from 
Anticyra  to  Bulis\  though  more  anciently  there 
was  a  communication,  as  Cleombrotus  marched 
this  way  from  Cheeroneia  with  a  large  army  just 
before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  order  to  avoid  an 

^  '£(  Be  r^y  BovXiy  U  fuy  olSa'    cvria    Bvvfiara    6pri   xal 

rrjt   Bouariat  Qltrf^TiQ   araliiay  rpa^ia    ra    /xera^v   'Ayrucvpac 

iffrly  oBoQ  oyEafiKovTa,  l{  'Ain-t-  re  etrri  Kal  BovXcdoc* — Pausan. 

Kvpai  ^c  Tfit  if^Kiwv  Bt  ifwelpov  Phocic.  c.  87. 
fxty    rat   tl   dpxijy   lariyf    ovk 
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encounter  with    Epaminondas    in   the   passes  of 
Tilphossium  and  Haliartus  on  the  direct  route'. 

At  4  we  turn  off  from  the  sea-shore,  and  ascend 
the  ridge  which  borders  the  sea,  in  a  direction 
forming  a  right  angle  with  our  former  route. 
The  summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Carinthiac  gulf,  and  of  all  the  northern  part  of 
the  Morea  from  Corinth  to  Mount  Voidhia;  the 
gulf  of  Aspra  Spitia  also  presents  itself  surrounded 
by  steep,  barren  ridges,  which  exhibit  an  appear- 
ance almost  as  dismal  as  any  part  of  Dalmatia, 
or  Albania.  Inland  in  every  direction  appear  the 
snowy  fir-clad  summits  of  Pammsus  and  Helicon. 
Not  far  from  the  place  where  we  quitted  the  coast 
a  high  rocky  cape  extends  into  the  sea,  beyond 
which  the  coast  retires  as  far  as  Punda,  a  cape  on 
the  south  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Aspra  Spitia, 
opposite  to  which  on  the  north-western  shore  is 
the  peninsula  of  Kefali.  Having  crossed  two  high 
stony  ridges,  we  arrive  at  6. 10  at  Kyriaki,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  under  the  last  of 
the  snowy  summits  of  Mount  Helicon.  Half  way 
from  the  sea  we  passed  on  our  left  a  little  level  on 
the  sea-side,  where  is  a  port  called  Aghia,  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  of  St.  Luke,  while  at 
the  same  time  on  the  right  I  perceived  the  road 
from  Dobo  to  Kyriaki,  leading  through  a  hollow 
between  two  of  the  highest  points  of  Mount  Tzivri. 
Our  baggage  was  upwards  of  four  hours  in  coming 
by  this  road,  having  passed  a  great  part  of  the 
way  through   snow,    which   in  some   places  was 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1. 6,  c.  4.— Diodor.  L  15,  c.  54. 
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three  feet  in  depth.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
collected  yesterday  and  in  the  preceding  night, 
when  it  was  raining  at  St.  Taxiarches,  but  the 
snow  fell  as  we  crossed  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ridges  between  that  place  and  Dob6« 
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PHOCIS. 

Kyriaki  —  Mount  Helicon  —  Palea-khora  —  Monastery  of  St. 
Luke  of  Stiris — Stiris  and  its  fountain — Amhrynu — ^Metokhi 
Sto  lalo — Sidhiro-kafkhio — ^Aspra  Spitia — Anttcyra — Mount 
Cirphis — Dhesfina — Medeon — Marathus — Cape  Pharygwm 
— Mychus — Pamassia  Nape — River  Pleistus — Delphi — Its 
topography,  antiquities,  inscriptions,  &c. 

Kyriaki  is  a  village  of  30  families  belonging  to  the 
district  of  Livadhia,  situated  on  the  north-western 
side  of  Mount  Tzivri  in  a  small  hollow  cultivated 
chiefly  with  vines,  and  surrounded  closely  on  all 
sides  by  fir-clad  summits  of  the  Heliconian  range. 
The  valley  is  very  cold  and  humid  in  the  present 
season.  A  torrent  runs  through  the  village, 
which,  uniting  with  others  a  little  below  St.  Luke, 
joins  the  sea  at  Sidhero-kafkhio  in  the  gulf  of 
Aspra  Spitia. 

Pausanias  says,  that  of  all  the  mountains  in 
Greece  Helicon  is  the  most  fertile,  and  abounds 
the  most  in  trees  \  Though  he  may  be  correct 
in  the  main,  the  western  extremity  differs  in  cha- 
racter from  the  other  summits.  The  Muses  natu- 
rally preferred  the  gentler  slopes,  the  springs,  and 

^  'O  de  'EXixi^y  opuy  T&y  iv  iariy  cvyeoi^  Koi  Siy^ptay  Ayd- 
Tj    'EXXa^t   ly   TciiQ   fidXierd      irXewQ. — Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  28, 
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groves,  and  smiling  valleys  to  the  eastward.  Here 
the  barren  and  terrific  prevail  over  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  :  the  higher  parts  consist  of  rocks  inter- 
mixed with  pine-trees,  while  the  lower  roots  par- 
take of  the  naked  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring 
dirphisj  a  mountain  which  is  almost  entirely  of  this 
character.  But  even  on  this  side  of  Helicon  some 
pleasant  valleys  are  interspersed  among  the  rocks. 
In  summer  the  woods  and  verdant  pastures  of  Heli- 
con contrast  most  agreeably  with  the  parched  plains 
of  BoBOtia ;  and  if  industry  were  protected,  all  the 
cultivable  parts  of  the  mountain  would  speedily  be 
embellished  by  fields  and  gardens,  villages  and 
houses,  offering  delightful  retreats  in  summer,  in- 
stead of  merely  furnishing  pasture  to  the  flocks 
when  they  retire  in  that  season  from  the  arid 
plains.  The  only  villages  at  present  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  mountain,  including  the  divisions  of 
it  anciently  called  Laphystium  and  Libethrium, 
are  Tzara,  Surbi,  Granitza,  Zagara,  Steveniko, 
Zeriki,  Tzivri,  and  Kukora. 

Strabo  describes  Helicon  as  equal  to  Parnas- 
sus both  in  height  and  perimeter  ^  In  the  latter 
he  may  be  correct,  if  we  consider  Parnassus 
as  bounded  by  the  Nape  of  Delphi  to  the  south, 
and  on  the  western  side  by  the  ravine  which  ex- 
tends from  Ct/tinium  to  Ampkissay  but  in  regard  to 
the  height  the  geographer  was  certainly  mistaken, 
as  liakura  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
Paleovuna,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Heli-^ 

^  'O  fity  oly  *F,\iKwy  oh  iroXv      v;//oc  teal  irepifierpoy. — Strabo, 
^ceorificiiic    rov   Uapyatrov   em-      p.  409. 
fAiK\6Q    itrriy    iiceiyf   «:ara    re 
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coti.  In  the  quantity  of  caltivable  land  Parnassus 
may  rival  Helicon,  as  there  is  nothing  upon  the 
latter  which  can  be  compared  in  extent  to  the 
upper  Parruissian  plains  containing  Agurianf ,  the 
CarycMn  cave,  and  the  Kal^via  of  Aralhova ;  but 
Helicon  in  general  is  more  cvycmcy  as  Pausanias 
describes  it,  and  better  clothed  with  a  productive 
soil,  the  Pamaman  plain  just  mentioned  being 
poor  and  gravelly,  though  in  some  parts  barley  is 
grown  and  even  wheat. 

Feb,  7. — At  a  distance  of  thirty-five  minutes  from 
Kyriaki,  a  peaked  summit  bordering  the  valley  on 
the  north  retains  a  piece  of  ancient  wall;  and  in  the 
descent  of  the  pass  to  the  right  of  this  hill,  which 
leads  from  the  vale  of  Kyriaki  into  that  of  Stiri,  are 
some  other  remains  of  the  same  kind,  and  an  excava- 
tion in  the  rock.  The  pointed  hill  was  probably  the 
site  of  a  dependent  come  of  the  SiiritiSy  and  the 
pass  may  have  been  fortified  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  approaches  to  Stiris  irom 
Bceotia.  Continuing  to  descend  by  a  bad  road, 
we  enter,  in  forty  minutes,  the  valley  of  Stiri,  and 
in  fifteen  more  arrive  at  the  Palea  khora,  a  height 
so  called  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  which 
has  every  appearance  of  an  ancient  site,  being  a 
tabular  hill  defended  by  precipitous  rocks,  and 
situated  at  the  junction  of  two  streams.  The  sum- 
mit is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  loose  construction, 
resembling  in  some  parts  the  first  kind  of  Hel- 
lenic masonry,  though  with  much  smaller  stones 
than  the  Cyclopes  used.  No  citadel  is  traceable, 
but  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the  inclosure  is 
excavated   in  many   places   for   habitations,  and 
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there  are  two  or  three  ancient  cisterns  near  a 
ruined  church.  The  height  is  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  yards  long,  lying  in  a  direc- 
tion of  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  broad  in  the  widest  part.  A  lower 
rocky  summit  of  the  same  height  to  the  south-west 
was  not  included  within  the  ancient  walls.  The 
torrent  of  Kyriaki  is  joined  at  that  extremity  of  the 
hill  by  another  which  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zeriki ;  and  which,  after  having  received 
several  tributaries  in  the  valley  of  Stiri,  flows  along 
the  northern  side  of  Palea  khora.  All  these  tor- 
rents are  dry  in  summer.  Zeriki  is  situated  between 
two  of  the  summits  of  Helicon,  called  Gdhameni  * 
and  KoUes  ^  On  the  northern  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  village  of  Surbi,  not  far  from  Livadhia. 

From  the  Paled  khora,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ride  in  a  N.W.  direction,  brings  me  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris',  which  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  peaked  hill  advancing  into  the  valley. 
This  height  also  was  fortified  by  the  ancients; 
some  of  the  foundations  still  remain  on  the  sum- 
mit, others  are  seen  a  little  below  the  monastery, 
as  well  as  to  the  north-east  of  it,  where  an  angle 
of  the  Hellenic  wall  is  still  standing,  and  the 
monastery  itself  is  in  great  part  built  of  ancient 
materials.  The  fortress  was  of  the  triangular  form, 
common  among  the  ancients ;  the  two  sides  which 
descend  from  the  angle  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
follow  two  ridges  which  inclose  a  hollow  between 

*  T^afuyti,  '  "Ajytoc  Aovicac  o  2Srip/rt}{« 

'  KoXXocc* 
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them.  To  the  south  the  height  is  precipitous.  The 
walls  seem  to  have  been  much  more  carefiiUy  con- 
structed than  those  of  the  Palea  khora :  the  ma- 
sonry is  partly  of  the  third  order  and  partly  of  re- 
gular courses.  Though  the  hill  narrows  towards 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  the  circumference  of  the 
fortress  was  greater  than  that  of  Paled  khora,  and 
the  monks  believe  it  to  have  been  Siiris.  But 
it  could  hardly  have  been  the  Stiris  which  Pau- 
sanias  describes,  because  there  is  a  copious  foun- 
tain within  the  walls  of  the  monastery  issuing  from 
the  side  of  the  hill,  whereas  Pausanias  says  of 
Stiris  that  ^'  it  was  situated  on  a  stony  height,  where 
the  wells  were  few  and  supplied  only  water  fit  for 
washing  or  the  use  of  cattle ;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants brought  water  for  drinking  from  a  place 
four  stades  below  the  city,  where  was  a  descent  to 
a  source  excavated  among  the  rocks  *."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  source  at 
the  monastery  with  that  which  Pausanias  men- 
tions, the  distance  from  the  Palea  khora  to  the 
monastery  being  greater  than  four  stades,  and 
there  being  instead  of  a  descent,  an  ascent,  to  the 
fountain,  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  descent 
from  the  Paled  khora.  The  only  other  source  in 
the  valley  of  Siiris  is  a  well  to  the  south-westward 
of  Paled  khora ;  but  instead  of  being  in  a  hollow 
among  rocks,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  culti- 
vated part  of  tl^e  valley,  and  instead  of  being  four 
stades,  is  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  from  the 
ancient  site.      An   inscription,    however,    in    the 

*  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  35. 
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outer  wall  of  the  church,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
the  adjoining  fountain  was  that  intended  by  Pau- 
sanias.  Of  this  inscription  there  remain  about 
two-thirds,  which  was  more  than  I  expected  to 
find,  as  Chandler  remarks  only  that  it  had  been 
seen  by  Wheler,  and  supposed  apparently  that  it 
no  longer  existed  in  his  own  time.  It  resembles 
that  at  ThisbCf  which  records  the  dedication  of  a 
building  at  that  place  to  the  gods  Augusti  and  to 
the  city,  attesting  in  like  manner  the  dedication 
to  the  gods  Augusti  and  to  the  city  of  a  icp^vii,  or 
constructed  fountain,  with  steps,  and  a  covered 
building,  and  a  conduit  of  water  which  had  been 
made  at  the  expence  of  the  dedicators  Xenocrates 
and  Eumaridas  ^  The  word  /3a0/iiot  in  the  inscrip- 
tion accords  with  the  Kanovr^  of  Pausanias,  and 
the  rocks  from  which  the  source  issues,  with  his 
irirpaic*.  If  the  descent  to  the  water  is  not  now 
such  as  both  Pausanias  and  the  inscription  seem  to 
imply,  that  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  an 
alteration  in  the  ground,  caused  by  the  erection 
of  the  monastery.  The  word  iroXce,  though  at  first 
sight  it  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Luke,  is  not  adverse  to  either  supposition,  as 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  been  omitted  by  the  lithogra- 

the  inscription  after  supplying  pher  near  the  end  of  the  first 

the  ends  of  the  lines  from  Spon  line. 

and  Wheler :   9eo7c  2e/3aoToic  '  fo  ^e  i^wp  oi  AyBpunroi  r6 

Kai  ij  HSXei  H^y  icpifpfiv  ra^  ra  x6rifwp   6aoy   trrdiia  ritr&apa 

npot  rove  /3a0/Mrvc,  icai  ro  kiroU  yiroKara(ialyovres  Xafifidyovaiy 

Kioy  SiyoKpdnnQ  kqX  Ev/xapi^ac  ^k  irijy^c*  h  ^^  ky  ^rcrpaip  coriv 

kyiQriKay  Ik  r&y  ISiwy  koI  rijy  opbtpvyfiiyri  Kal  iipvoyrai  icart- 

rov    viaroc    eltraywyiiy*  —  V.  dvrcc  cc  ri^y  m^yZ/v.-^Pansan. 

Inscription  No.  95.     An  I  has  Phocic.  c.  35. 
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the  fountain  was  a  mere  dependency  of  the  city. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  helieve  that  the 
height  in  the  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
torrents  is  justly  called  the  Palea  khora,  or  old 
town,  and  that  the  fountain  is  that  which  the  Sti- 
ritse  made  use  of;  hut  that,  from  the  fault  either 
of  Pausanias  or  of  his  text,  the  distance  of  the 
fountain  from  the  city  is  not  correct,  and  he  has 
omitted  to  describe  the  fountain  as  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  ancient  walls  on  this  height  are 
perhaps  those  of  a  fortress  built  by  the  Stiritse,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  occupying  this  commanding 
height  as  for  that  of  protecting  the  fountain,  and 
which  Pausanias  may  not  have  noticed  because  it 
may  have  been  already  ruined  before  his  time. 

The  people  of  Stiris  considered  themselves  a 
colony  of  the  demus  Srcipcac  in  Attica,  who  settled 
here  under  Peteus,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  At- 
tica by  iEgeus^  The  city  partook  of  the  severe 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Phocians  by  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War, 
B.C.  346,  but  as  generally  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  cities  of  Greece,  which  history  represents  to 
have  been  destroyed,  the  inhabitants,  after  having 
been  dispersed  for  a  short  time  in  the  villages,  re- 
turned to  the  old  site.  Stiris  still  preserved  some 
population  when  Pausanias  travelled,  but  it  con- 
tained no  public  monument  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept a  temple  of  Ceres  Stiritis  made  of  crude  brick, 
in  which  were  two  statues,  one  of  Pentelic  marble, 

^  Oi  dc  eyravdd  ^tn,  says  Pausanias,  as  if  he  did  not  credit 
the  story. 
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the  other  of  ancient  fabric,   and  enveloped  with 
sashes  or  bandages  \     The  Igumenos  of  St.  Luke 
wishes  to  persuade  me  that  the  monastery  was 
built  by  the  same  architects  who  afterwards  erected 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.     Wheler  and  Chan- 
dler met  with  abbots  more  intelligent,  and  who  knew 
that  the  building  was  not  founded  till  about  the 
year  960  by  Romanus  the  Second,  in  honour  of 
a  hermit  of  Stiris  of  the  name  of  Luke,  whose 
history    has    been    related    by   Chandler.      The 
church,  however,  certainly  resembles  that  of  St. 
Sophia  a»c  fujcpov  /ueyaXy,  being  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  vestibule  and  three  doors 
at  the  western  end :  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and 
upper  galleries  supported  by  columns  on  the  sides. 
The  length  of  the  nave,  from  the  inner  door  to  the 
skreen  of  the  altar,  is  46  feet ;  the  0oXoc,  or  dome, 
is  31  feet  in  diameter  :  some  fine  slabs  of  verd  an- 
tique are  seen  in  the  pavement  and  walls.     There 
are  130  men,  62  horses,  and  23  mules,  attached 
to  the  monastery,  which  possesses  two  metokhis^ 
one  at  Patra  and  the  other  on  the  sea-side,  at 
Sidhiro-kafkhio.     To  my  inquiry  for  manuscripts 
and  books,  they  reply  that  every  thing  of  that  sort 
was  burnt  by  the  archicleft  Andritzo.      Whether 
this  be  true,  or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  partly  true, 
and  partly  used  as  an  excuse  to  conceal  what  is 
left,  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  house  has  suf- 
fered from  some   such   cause  since  the  time   of 
Chandler,  for  I  can  learn  no  tidings  of  the  Iambic 
verses  hung  up  in  a  frame  in  the  church,  which 
Chandler  copied  and  published.      The  building 
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bears  strong  marks  also  of  having  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  which  are  not  unfrequent  here ;  and 
a  great  fissure  in  the  dome  is  known  to  have  been 
caused  by  one  of  these  convulsions. 

The  valley  of  Stiris  affords  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  rocks  and  woods  of  the  lofty  and  rugged 
summits  which  surround  it.  Unlike  some  of  the 
basins  of  the  Mor6a  similarly  encased,  which  have 
not  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or  hedge  in  them,  and  are 
such  perfect  levels  as  to  resemble  lakes,  this  vale 
is  enlivened  by  rising  grounds,  and  a  great  variety 
of  vegetation.  Although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  in  diameter,  the  surface  is  diversified  with  na- 
tural pasture,  corn-fields  now  green,  and  vineyards 
still  quite  brown,  mixed  with  copses  of  holly-oak, 
and  ilex,  or  with  olives  and  cypresses.  To  the  pecu- 
liar shape  and  colour  of  the  two  latter  trees,  which 
contrast  so  agreeably  with  all  others,  the  scenery 
of  Greece  is  much  indebted  for  its  beauty  in  all 
seasons.  At  present  those  trees,  with  the  two 
species  of  oak  just  mentioned,  and  the  smaller 
evergreens  which  prevail  in  all  the  retired  valleys 
and  sheltered  situations,  particularly  the  lentisk 
and  myrtle,  enliven  the  winter  scene  in  a  manner 
unknown  among  the  woods  of  Northern  Europe^ 
One  kind  of  pimdri^  grows  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon oak  on  the  hills  around  the  valley  of  Stiris^ 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Heliconian  ridges, 
but  there  are  two  other  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  shrub,  the  other  a  small  low  bush ;  this 
last  is  the  kokko^  of  Pausanias,  which  he  justly 

*  irpiyapif  finom  H.  irpiyoQ,  Quercus  Cocdfera,  more  vulgarly 
inpydpii  or  Trovpydpt, 
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compares  to  the  aytvo^y  or  lentisk,  and  describes  as 
abounding  in  the  district  of  Ambrysus,  and  as  pro*- 
ducing  an  insect  used  for  dying  wooP.  The  insect 
is  found  on  every  kind  of  pirndri,  though  of  course 
it  is  not  so  easily  gathered  from  the  larger  trees. 
The  ilex  with  smooth  leaves',  which  abounds  here, 
as  it  generally  does  in  the  woods  of  Greece,  and 
which  is  called  aria  in  the  Morea,  is  here  known 
by  the  name  of  aglami^ 

Above  the  heights  which  bound  the  vale  of 
Stiris  on  the  north-west,  and  separate  it  ;from  the 
valley  of  Dhistomo,  rises  the  bare  and  rocky  Cir* 
phis  J  which  is  itself  overtopped,  by  the  majestic 
summits  of  Liakura,  painful  to  behold,  from  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  recent  fall  of  snow,  and 
receiving  an  apparent  increase  of  height  and  dimi- 
nution of  distance  from  that  clearness  of  atmosphere 
which  in  Greece  generally  attends  fair  weather  in 
winter. 

There  are  two  roads  firoto  St  Luke  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aspra  Spitia:  one  by  the  metokhi  at  Sidhiro- 
kafkhio,  more  commonly  called  Sto  lalo^;  the 
other  more  circuitous,  which  passes  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  valley  of  St,  Luke 
through  a  defile  to  Dhistomo,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ambrysus.  Having  visited  this  place  on  a  former 
journey,  I  prefer  the  route  by  the  metokhi. 

The   remains  of  Ambryms  are  too  inconsider- 

*    Pausan.    Phodc.   c.   36.  *  Querciu  ilex. 

He  remarks  that  the  Gauls  of         '  &y\dfjn. 
Phrygia  call  this  shrub  Sc»  that  *  orb  yiaXoi^,  at  the  sea. 

is,  houx,   the  modem  French 
name  of  the  prinus. 
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able  to  illustrate  the  description  which  Pausa- 
nias  has  given  of  its  double  wall,  built  by  the 
Thebans  against  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  and 
which  Pausanias  considered  the  strongest  defen- 
sive work  in  Greece,  next  to  the  fortification  of 
Messene^  though  the  walls  were  only  about  four- 
teen feet  high,  and  five  feet  thick,  with  a  distance 
between  them  of  a  little  more  than  five  feet*.  The 
town  was  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount 
CirphiSy  in  a  small  valley  giving  rise  to  the  stream 
called  Platania,  which  joins  the  Cephissus  in  the 
plain  of  Chceroneia.  The  long  valley  of  this  river 
furnished  an  easy  access  from  that  plain  to  Am- 
hrysuSj  nor  is  the  other  approach  to  it  from  Stiris 
difiicult,  though  both  might  be  perilous  routes  for 
an  army  if  the  country  were  hostile,  particularly 
the  former,  from  the  length  of  the  narrow  valley. 
It  appears  from  Pausanias  that  there  was  a  more 
direct  road  from  Chseroneia  into  the  vale  of  Stiris 
across  the  mountains,  for  he  conducts  his  reader 
from  Chaeroneia  to  Stiris,  and  from  Stiris  to  Am- 
brysus,  and  remarks  that  the  road  from  Chaeroneia 
to  Stiris  was  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part  moun- 
tainous^. 

At  2.15  we  proceed  from  the  monastery  to  its 
met6khi  "  by  the  sea."  The  road  leaves  the  plain 
at  its  south-western  end,  and  at  2.45  enters  a  nar- 
row opening,  through  which  the  torrent,  formed  by 

^  Pausan.  Messen.  c.  81.  Daulis,    and    tlie    Schiste    to 

•  Phocic.  c.  36.  Delphi,  cripa  rfMixcia  rt  ohot 

•  There  are  two  roads,  he  Ka\  opeiri^  ra  irXioya  €c  itoXik 
says,     from     Chseroneia    into  ^wiciiav  2r/ptv. 

Phocis:     one    hy    Panopeus, 
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the  joint  waters  of  the  valleys  of  Kyriaki  and  of 
Stiri,  makes  its  way,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
precipices  of  white  rock,  among  which  grow  a  few 
junipers  and  wild  olives.  The  road  frequently 
crosses  the  torrent,  and  follows  alternately  either 
bank,  until  at  4  it  enters  a  valley  included  between 
two  steep  and  rocky  mountains,  and  covered  with 
olive  plantations  and  corn-fields.  At  4. 16  we  arrive 
at  the  metokhi,  which  consists  only  of  two  apart- 
ments ;  one  with  a  fire-place  in  the  middle,  and  a 
wooden  ledge  round  the  wall  for  the  Kalogheri  to 
sleep  upon  ;  the  other  containing  an  oil  mill  and  a 
press,  with  stables  for  the  mules  used  in  the  mill 
and  farm.  The  monks  cultivate  the  com  and 
olives,  gather  in  the  harvest,  and  make  the  oil. 
The  mill  is  nothing  more  than  a  cylindrical  stone, 
turned  by  means  of  a  horse  or  mule  yoked  at  one 
end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  stone.  The  olives  thus  bruised 
are  put  into  baskets  and  pressed.  In  the  evening 
a  ten  minutes'  ride  conducts  me  from  the  metokhi 
to  the  sea,  where  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
fortress,  crowning  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  beach  in  which  the  plain  terminates. 
The  road  from  the  metokhi  to  Aspra  Spitia  leads 
through  a  narrow  pass  between  the  promontory  and 
the  mountains  which  border  the  vale  of  the  me- 
tokhi to  the  northward.  The  wall  of  the  fortress 
remains  in  good  preservation  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill,  where  in  some  places  it  still  exists  to 
more  than  half  the  original  height :  on  the  other 
sides  it  is  hardly  traceable,  but  within  the  enclo- 
sure there  are  some  terrace  walls,  one  particularly, 
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which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  polygonal  masonry, 
verging  to  a  more  regular  kind.  On  the  road 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  is  a  heap  of 
ruins  near  the  shore,  consisting  of  some  ancient 
blocks  in  situ,  covered  with  the  remains  of  a 
church,  among  which  is  a  capital  of  white  marble 
of  indifferent  execution.  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  ancient  tower  here  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  church.  The  promontory  and 
ruin,  as  well  as  an  anchorage  for  boats  within 
the  cape,  are  named  Sidhiro-kafkhi6  ^  mean* 
ing  a  place  where  iron  has  been  smelted,  though 
there  is  not  at  present  any  appearance  or  tradition 
of  such  works  having  existed  here.  The  summit 
of  the  promontory  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aspra  Spitia  with  the  cultivated  lands 
surrounding  it,  of  the  promontory  Kefali  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  of  the  coast  of 
Phocuy  as  far  as  Cape  Trakhila.  Opposite  to 
the  latter,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  is  seen 
Cape  Punda,  which  is  the  extremity  of  Mount  Ver- 
seniko;  beyond  it  are  the  inlet  and  port  called 
Aghia,  and  then  the  rugged  falls  of  the  same 
mountain  extending  to  the  place  where  I  quitted 
the  coast  coming  from  Dobo.  The  little  vale  of 
the  met6khi,  watered  by  the  river  of  Stiris,  sepa- 
rates Mount  Verseniko  from  the  equally  rocky  and 
forbidding  heights  which  lie  between  this  valley 
and  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  which  extend  westward 
as  far  as  the  vale  of  Dhistomo,  and  to  a  narrow 
pass  which  leads  up  to  that  place  from  the  gulf. 
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Feb.  8. — Haying  returned  to  Sidhiro-kafkhi6, 1 
pass  at  8.15  through  the  opening  which  separates 
the  promontory  from  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
and  continue  along  the  rocky  foot  of  the  latter, 
near  the  sea-side,  till  9.5,  when  we  arrive  on  the 
beach  at  the  extremity  of  a  little  valley,  which  is 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  already  mentioned,  as 
leading  from  the  sea  to  Dhistomo.     In  this  direc- 
tion appears  one  of  the  summits  of  CirphiSy  now 
called   Xero-vuni*,    covered   with    snow.      That 
Bamed  Somalesi',  which  was  seen  from  the  vale  of 
StiriSy  is  more  to  the  southward,  near  Dhesfina,  be- 
yond which  village  a  part  of  the  same  range,  called 
Xeroghianni ',  projects  into  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Trakhila.    Finding  here  some  Kefa- 
loniote   fishermen   about  to   haul   their  seine,    I 
remain  to  wait  the  event,  in  hopes  of  a  purple 
murex,  or  some  fish  with  an  ancient  name ;  and 
not   quite  without  success   to   me,    though  with 
little  to  the  fishermen,  who  besides  a  few  kala- 
makia  ^,  or  cuttle-fish,  catch  only  two  or  three  of 
a  small  species  of  herring,  the  name  of  which, 
ftapiStc,  cannot  but  be  Hellenic  ^.     The  chief  mar- 
ket for  the  fish  caught  in  this  gulf  is  Livadhia. 
Proceeding  at  9.30  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  we 
cross  the  extremity  of  a  root  of  Mount  Cirphisy  and 
arrive  in  a  little  cultivated  plain  and  slope,  where 
on  a  hill  on  the  right  are  the  remains  of  Aspra 
Spitia   (the  white   houses),    once   a  considerable 
village,    but  now   only  a   small  dependence   on 

^  ISepolSovyu  *  KaXa/iaiCi,  ink-tish. 

*  Soi/ioXcVc.  *  The  fffiapic  is  mentioned 

*  ISepoyiayyi,  by  Aristotle,  1.  8,  c.  80. 
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DhesfinsL    The  baggage  mules  which  set  out  ¥rith 
us  from  the  metokhi  arrive  at  Aspra  Spitia   at 
10.20,  and  continue  their  route  to  Dhesfina,  while 
I  visit  a  spot  towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  where, 
among  olive  plantations,  are  some  ancient  founda- 
tions sufficient  to  indicate  a  Hellenic  site,  thoug^h 
as  building  materials  are  often  carried  away  from 
hence  by  sea  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  in  a  few 
years  probably  there  will  hardly  be  a  vestige  of 
antiquity  left.     Half  a  mile  farther  south  is  the 
high  peninsula  named  Kefali.      It  is  connected 
with  the  main  by  a  level  isthmus  which  is  cul- 
tivated with  com  and  olives,  and  on  the  south- 
ern side  forms  the  head  of  a  harbour  named  Ai 
Isidhoro  (St  Isidore),  where  on  a  rocky  projection 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  bay  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle  built  with  small  stones  and 
mortar.    To  the  left,  on  the  side  of  this  peninsular 
mountain,    are   some   ancient   catacombs  in   the 
rock.     From  hence  as  far  as  Xeroplgadho  in  the 
plain  of  Salona,  all  the  shore,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  few  cultivated  hollows  on  the  sea-side, 
is  rugged  and  mountainous;  the  entire  promon- 
tory,  as  far   inland  as  the   Pleistw^  belongs  to 
Dhesfina.     One  of  the  small  maritime  valleys  just 
mentioned  is  situated  within  Cape  Trakhila,  and 
is  in   sight  from   Ai  Isidhoro    as  well    as  firom 
Sidhiro-kafkhio.     It  is  called  Prosako,   and  be- 
tween it  and  Ai  Isidhoro  are  two  long  narrow 
inlets,  named  Steno  and  Valto.     Steno  is  said  to 
be  a  good  port,  and  to  be  frequented  by  vessels 
of  considerable  burthen.    Karindria  is  a  cultivated 
spot  beyond  Cape  Trakhila,  similar  to  Pr6sako. 
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In  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Aspra  Spitia  are 
three  islands,  two  towards  Aghia,  the  other  to  the 
i^estward,  not  far  from  Cape  Trakhila.  On  the 
middle  one,  named  Dhaskalio,  as  well  as  on  the 
i^i^estemmost,  Tzarukhi,  are  remains  of  walls,  cis- 
terns, arches,  and  houses,  constructed  of  small 
stones  and  mortar. 

Having  returned  to  the  village  of  Aspra  Spitia, 
I  there  find  an  inscribed  marble,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  remains  near  the  sea  are  those  of  Anti^ 
cyra,  which  Livy  and  Pausanias  sufEciently  show 
to  have  stood  in  some  part  of  this  gulf  ^  The 
marble  is  said  toliave  been  originally  found  among 
the  fields  near  the  sea,  where  it  lay  for  many 
years  by  the  side  of  a  well,  and  served  the  women 
to  beat  their  clothes  upon  in  washing  them,  by 
which  means  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  had 
been  obliterated,  when  it  was  brought  up  to  the 
village  two  years  since.  There  still  remains 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  record  of  the  rights 
of  proxenia  granted  to  strangers  by  the  people  of 
Anticyra*.  Although  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantled  and 
abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  it  had 
survived  many  of  the  other  cities  of  Phocis  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  advantage  which  it 

*  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  18. — Pausan.  wpoiiKiayf  i^cnroXcrf/ay,  (cyicny- 

Phodc.  c.  36.  ffiy  yac  koi)  ohiat  Koi  r&Xka 

'  "Apxovroc    KaXXtffrparov,  r/fiia>  ^^o  icaX  toIq  &XXoic  irpo' 

ypafifxareifovroc    ^£    rov    ovv-  ^voiq  Koi  eirepy^rcuc  rac  vdXiot 

employ     •.•...  £&{c  Inrapx***  iyyvoi  rac  irpoifyiaQ 

T^  7r6\£i  T&y  *AyTiKvpib>y  Hfiiy  ....     'HpaxXc/^ac  SBitya^ 

*llpaicKi(ayi     iBleyoKpirov     'Afi-  icp  •     .     .     . — V.  Inscripdon^ 

Ppvvirivf   airr^   (icai   cicydvotc)  No.  96. 
wpo^yiayf  avvXiay,  dvijxiXiiay) 
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chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  this  sheltered  gulf, 
and  its  importance  as  a  point  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
the  year  b«  c.  198,  by  the  Consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  when  after  having  forced  his  way 
through  Epirus  into  Thessaly  by  defeating  Philip 
at  the  Aoi  Stena,  he  was  repulsed  at  Atrax,  which 
caused  him  to  proceed  into  Phocis  for  winter 
quarters,  where  he  took  Anticyra  for  the  sake  of 
its  harbour  and  the  convenient  situation  for  com- 
municating by  land  with  Thessaly  ^  These  attri- 
butes of  Anticyra  are  exemplified  on  other  occasions 
in  ancient  history^,  and  exactly  accord  with  modem 
experience,  there  being  no  place  in  the  Corvnthiiui 
gulf  more  frequented  than  Aspra  Spitia  as  a  point 
of  passage,  in  consequence  of  its  central  position 
and  the  excellence  of  the  harbour.  In  ancient  times 
Anticyra  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  production 
and  preparation  of  the  best  hellebore  in  Greece, — 
a  medicine  to  which  the  ancients  attached  an 
absurd  value,  many  persons  even  coming  from  a 
distance  to  reside  at  Anticyra  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  perfect  cure '.  According  to  Pausanias, 
there  were  two  kinds  growing  in  the  district,  of 

^  Itaque    relicta  obsidione,  tiumque  locis,  abibant,  et  ex 

quia  nullus  in  tot4  Acamaniae  adverso  Peloponnesum  exiguo 

atque  ^tolise  orft  portus  erat,  maris  spatio  divisam,  ab  tergo 

qui  simul  et  omnes  onerarias,  ^toliam    Acamaniamque    ab 

quae  commeatum  exercitui  por-  lateribus  Locridem  ac  Boeotaam 

tabant    caperet,    et    teeta    ad  habebant. — ^Lir.  ubi  sup. 

bibernandum  legionibus  pne-  '  Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  28 ;  1.  27, 

beret,    Anticyra    in    Phocide  c.  14. 

in  Corinthium  versa  sinum,  ad  '  diro^rifJLuy    ievpo    toXKov^ 

id   opportunissime    sita    visa :  Kaddptreui  koI  Otpairtlac  xdpiv, 

quia  nee  procul  Thessali^,  bos-  — Strabo,  p.  418. 
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which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a  cathar- 
tic, and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic. 

Several  of  the  ancient  authors^  or  rather  perhaps 

their  copyers  and  commentators,  have  confounded 

this  Anticyra  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Locris.     When  the  Romans  were  allied  with  the 

^tolians  against  Philip,  (in  the  year  b.  c.  210,) 

Leevinus,  the  Roman  praetor,  besieged  Anticyra  of 

Locris,  both  by  land  and  sea.     The  town  stood  so 

near  the  shore  that  the  praetor  brought  the  engines 

on  board  the  ships  to  bear  upon  the  walls,  and  in 

a  few  days  became  by  these  means  master  of  the 

place,  which  he  delivered  to  the  iEtolians  ^     The 

historian,  whose  description  is  the  more  worthy  of 

attention   as   having  been  taken  from    Poly  bias, 

represents  Anticyra  as  being  a  town  of  Locris, 

situated   on  the  left  in  entering  the  Corinthiac 

gulf,  and  at  a  short  distance,  both  by  land  and 

sea,  from  Naupactus.     It  is  evident  that  such  a 

description  will  not  suit  the  Anticyra  which  stood 

at  Aspra  Spitia ;  for  this  town  was  in  Phocis,  as 

Livy  himself  states   in  the   former  passage  just 

cited  ;  it  was  even  nearer  to  the  borders  of  Bceotia 

than  of  Locris, — nearer  to  the  inner   extremity 

than  to  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthiac  gulf, — and 

instead  of  being  near  Naupactus,  it  was  separated 

from  that  place  by  sixty  miles  of  a  very  rugged 

and  difficult  country.     The  place  therefore  taken 

by  Lsevinus,  and  given  up  to  the  iEtolians,  was 

evidently  not  the  Anticyra  which  stood  at  Aspra 

Spitia,  but  a  town  towards  the  western  extremity 

^  Sita  Anticyra  est  in  Locride     brevis  navigatio  ab  Naupacto 
laevd  parte  sinnm  Corinthiacum     est. — Liv.  1.  26,  c.  26. 
intrandbus,  breve  iter  terr4  eo, 
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of  the  Locrian  coast.  The  existence  of  three 
AnticyraB  may  be  deduced  from  Strabo;  one  in 
(Eteea,  or  rather  Melis,  one  in  the  country  of  the 
Locri  OzolsB,  and  the  third  in  Phocis  \  Horace  in  a 
well-known  verse  alludes  to  the  three  Anticyrae,  and 
ascribes  the  production  of  hellebore  to  them  all  *. 

*  T^C  ^«  Otro/ac  iorl    .    .    .      xiap(a  wpoe   vf    Uapydcrcr^, — 
cat  'AvtIki^  (al.  'Avrlcvpa)      Strabo,  p.  416. 
6fi£fyvfw^   TJ    iv   AoKpdit  rocc  ....  Kpitrcra^  df'i^o 


'EffweploiQ. — Strabo»  p.  484. 

That  Strabo  by  Hesperii 
meant  the  Ozolae,  appears  from 
another  passage,  p.  416,  where 
he  says,  coXovvrai  S"  oi  fuy 
'Etnriptoi  Aorpol  ca)  *0i6\aiy 
and  adds,  that  they  impressed 
upon  their. money  the  figure  of 
the  star  Hesperus. 

4  Kplffffa  riJQ  ^wki^oq  ktrrly  . . 
Kal  Klfi^  Kal  'Avrlict/S^  (a/. 
'Avrirvpa)  ical  ra  inrtp  ahrwt^ 
€y  T^  fieffoyal^  trvvexv  Ktifuva 


KdXvo^  Kpicnraiot*  clro  'A>ti- 
Ki/^  (al.  *AyrlKvpa)  ofitifvv/xoc 
ry  Kara  roy  MaXicucoy  KoXwoy 
Kal  rrly  Otnyv. — Strabo,  p.  418. 
•  •  •  r^  lEiTepj(£i^j  r^ 
vapap^yri  r^y  'AyrUvpay  (oL 
•Avr/ri/5^v.)— Strabo,  p.  428. 
Vide  et  p.  434.  uhi  sup. 

Stephanus  in  'AyriKvpai 
proves  the  orthography  of  the 
AnticyrsB  of  Phocis  and  Melis, 
and  his  gentile  *Ayrucvp€vc 
agrees  with  the  inscription  at 


Aspra  Spitia. 
'  Nanciscentur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetse. 

Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabUe  nunquam 

Tonsori  Licino  commiserit. 

Horat.  de  Arte  Poeticd,  y.  299. 
According  to  Stephanus  (in      But  the  marshy  plain  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Spercheius  differs 
so  much  from  the  rocky  dis- 
trict round  Aspra  Spida,  which 
we  cannot  doubt,  from  Pau- 
sanias,  to  have  been  the  fit- 
vourite  habitat  of  the  helle- 
bore, that  the  daim  of  the 
Anticyrenses  was  probably  no 
more  than  an  unfounded  pre- 
tension, supported  by  a  fable. 
Some  of  the  commentators  have 


'Avr/rvpoi)  the  people  of  the 
Maliac  Anticyra  not  only 
claimed  for  their  city  the  ho- 
nour of  producing  the  best  hel- 
lebore, but  supported  the  claim 
by  the  tradition  that  •  one  of 
their  citizens  had  helleborized 
Hercules,  when  labouring  un- 
der madness  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, —  iWtfiopiirai  roy 
*HpaK\ia    fxera    rifv     fjiaylay* 
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Pausanias  remarked  at  Anticyra  some  statues 
of  brass  in  the  agora,  and  a  temple  of  Neptune  at 
the  port,  small,  constructed  of  wrought  stones  ^ 
plastered  within,  and  containing  an  upright  statue 
of  Neptune  in  brass,  one  foot  of  which  was  upon  a 
dolphin,  the  hand  on  the  same  side  on  the  thigh, 
and  the  other  hand  bearing  a  trident.  There 
were  two  gymnasia,  one  of  which  contained  the 
baths ;  in  the  more  ancient  stood  a  brazen  statue 
of  a  Pancratiast  of  Anticyra,  who  had  gained  the 
prize  at  Olympia.  Above  the  agora  was  a  source 
in  a  well,  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  supported 
by  columns ;  a  little  higher  up  was  a  monument 
formed  of  rude  masses  ^,  said  to  be  that  of  Schedius 
and  Epistrophus,  sons  of  Iphitus.  Two  stades  be- 
yond the  city  to  the  right,  upon  a  high  rock,  which 
was  part  of  the  mountain,  stood  a  temple  of  Diana, 
containing  a  statue  by  Praxiteles  of  more  than  the 
human  size,  which  represented  the  goddess  as  bear- 
ing a  torch  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  quiver  on  the 
shoulders,  with  a  dog  at  her  feet  to  the  left  '• 

Having  quitted  Aspra  Spitia  at  1.35,  and 
ascended,  by  a  path  of  extreme  steepness,  the 
rocky  mountain  at  the  back  of  the  village,  the 

supposed  that  Horace  meant  grew.     If  two  of  the  Anticyrse 

three   islands    near  Anticyra,  produced,  or  pretended  to  pro- 

upon  what  authority  I  cannot  duce  the  hellehore,  it  would  he 

discover  ;    they  could  hardly  sufficient  to  authorise  a  Latin 

have  known  of  the  existence  poet  in  attributing  it  to  all  the 

of  the  three  islands  in  the  gulf  three. 

of  Aspra  Spitia,  or  of  the  exact  *  Xoydaiv  Xidoig, — Pausan. 

site  of  Anticyra.      But  Pau-  Phocic.  c.  36, 

sanias  shows  that  it  was  not  in  '  X/Ooic  toIq  iwirvxovvty. 

these  islands  that  the  hellebore  *  c.  87. 
VOL.  II.                                 N  n 
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same  probably  upon  some  part  of  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  we  enter  at  2.20  upon  an  ele- 
vated plain,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  barren 
mountain  Xeroghianni,  and  on  the  right  by  Soma- 
lesi,  of  a  similar  character.  Whether  applied  to 
these  or  to  the  height  we  ascended,  the  description 
which  Pausanias  has  given  of  the  mountains  above 
Anticyra  is  perfectly  just^  Here  it  is,  he  adds, 
that  the  hellebore  chiefly  grows,  a  fact  which,  not 
knowing  the  plant,  I  can  neither  confirm  nor  con- 
tradict. Half  way  across  the  plain  to  Dhesf  ina  we 
enter  vineyards,  on  the  side  of  which  are  warnpia,  or 
little  circular  constructions  of  masonry  for  treading 
the  grapes.  In  other  parts  the  plain  is  bare,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  wild  pear-trees. 
Midway  on  the  left  hand,  at  the  foot  of  Xeroghi- 
anni, and  hid  from  the  road  in  a  rema,  stands  the 
monastery  of  Su  John,  from  which  the  mountain 
takes  its  name  of  Dry-John.  The  land  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dhesfina  is  cultivated  only  once  in  two 
years  with  barley  and  wheat,  except  in  certain 
places  among  the  rocks,  where  they  burn  the 
bushes,  or  where  the  soil  is  manured  by  the  sheep 
and  goats  which  resort  to  the  rocks  for  shelter. 
There  they  sow  every  year  and  without  any  pre- 
vious ploughing.  This  year  all  the  southern  end 
of  the  plain  lies  fallow,  while  the  northern  part  is 
ploughed. 

The  village  of  Dhesfina,  or  Tjesfina ',  is  situated 


'  ra  opri  ra  vjrtp  rijtv  'A>^/-  *  ^ievflyay  T^emflva, 

Kvpav  irtTpMfhfi  ikyav  itrrL 
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on  the  western  slope  of  a  high  rocky  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stand  a  chapel  and  a  large  pir- 
nari-tree.  This  height  is  separated  only  from  the 
eqaally  rocky  roots  of  Xeroghianni  by  a  torrent 
flowing  to  the  northward,  which  a  little  above  the 
village  issues  from  a  narrow  rocky  opening  be- 
tween the  two  mountains :  opposite  to  the  village 
the  ravine  widens,  and  below  it  spreads  into  the 
plain.  The  village  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventy  families,  most  of  whom  inhabit  houses  of  two 
stories,  comfortable  when  compared  with  the  poor 
cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Albanian  race  in  Attica 
and  Bceotia.  Here,  as  at  Arakhova  and  further 
westward,  the  Albanian  language  is  uncommon, 
although  so  near  as  the  villages  and  convents  of 
Mount  Helicon  it  is  generally  spoken,  and  many 
of  the  women  are  even  ignorant  of  the  Greek. 

Though  Dhesfina  is  in  the  district  of  Salona,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  belongs  to  Turks,  there 
is  no  Turk  inhabitant  or  proprietor  in  the  territory 
of  Dhesfina.  The  mukata  and  spahillk  are  pur- 
chased by  a  native  Greek,  who  collects  the  taxes 
and  accounts  to  the  Voivoda  of  Salona  for  a  dheka- 
tia  of  one-ninth  on  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  for  two 
paras  a  head  upon  cattle,  and  five  piastres  a  head 
as  an  average  on  all  males  subject  to  the  kharatj. 
For  himself  he  receives  as  Spahi  one  asper  a  head 
on  cattle,  and  four  paras  the  strema  upon  vine- 
yards. Lastly^  if  such  a  word  can  ever  be  cor- 
rectly employed  in  Turkey  in  speaking  of  imposts, 
the  village  contributes  forty-eight  purses  a  year  to 
the  Voivoda  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  A15^  Pasha.     The  monasteries  pay  only  the  kha- 
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ratj  on  their  inmates,  the  dhekatia  on  their  land, 
and  the  a<rwpO'Kii^\o  on  wpayfxaray  or  a  tax  of  an 
asper  a  head  on  cattle  of  all  kinds.  When  I  in- 
quire here  whether  any  traveller  like  myself  has 
been  seen  before  at  Dhesfina,  no  one  can  recollect 
such  an  occurrence,  though  one  man  states  that  he 
remembers  to  have  seen  one  of  the  people  called 
MtAco(>Soc  so  near  as  Arakhova. 

Feb.  9. — From  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Dhesfina,  I  perceive  that  this 
hill  is  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  which  divides  the 
plain  of  Dhesf  ina  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
that  above  the  gorge,  and  not  far  from  the  vills^e, 
there  is  another  plain  on  a  higher  level.     About  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  projection  of  the  range  of  Xeroghianni, 
the  plain  is  covered  with  a  hybemal  inundation 
which  usually  remains  until  the  month  of  May. 
It  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  torrent  of  Dhesfina, 
and  has,  I  believe,  a  katavothra,  through  which 
there  is  a  partial  discharge  to  the  Gulf  of  Crissa. 
On  either  side  of  the  village,  and  even  among  the 
rocks  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  are  many  ancient 
catacombs,  but  all  very  small,  and  capable  only  of 
containing  a  single  body.     There  are  others  to 
the   south   of  the  village,  excavated  in  the  fece 
of  the  rocky  height  which  rises  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  torrent.     These  remains,  slight 
as  they  are,   are   sufficient   to   show  that  Dhes- 
fina is  the  site  of  a  Hellenic  town,  as  its  com- 
manding position  in  the  middle  of  this  secluded 
promontory    would    alone    induce    one    to    pre- 
sume.    I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  Medeon; 
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for  though  neither  Strabo  nor  Pausanias  in  speak- 
ing of  that  city  can  be  said  to  indicate  its  precise 
situation,  yet  as  the  former  places  Medeon  on 
the  CrissaeaD  Gulf^  and  the  latter  near  Anti- 
cyra*,  we  may  infer  at  least  that  it  was  in  some 
part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  two  gulfs. 
Nor  are  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  stades,  which 
according  to  the  former  authority  was  the  distance 
between  Medeon  and  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  very 
different  from  the  reality  when  applied  to'  Dhes- 
Hna. 

Strabo  mentions  some  other  places  in  Phocis,  to 
the  eastward  of  Anticyra  :  first,  Marathus,  a  small 
town ;  then  Cape  Pharygium,  with  a  station  for 
ships;  and  Mychus,  so  called  as  being  the  last 
port  of  Phocis,  and  which  lay  below  Mount  Heli- 
con and  Ascra.  '*  Nor,"  he  adds,  *'  is  AbsB,  a  city 
noted  for  its  oracle,  far  from  these  places;  nor 
Ambrysus,  nor  Medeon,  a  town  of  the  same  name 
as  that  in  Bceotia '."  In  another  place  he  remarks 
that  Mychus,  the  last  port  of  Phocis,  and  lying 
below  the  western  end  of  Helicon,  was  90  stades 
distant  from  Creusis^.  From  a  comparison  of 
which  passages  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
coast  itself,  it  seems  probable  that  the  remains  at 
Sidhiro-kafkhio  are  those  of  MarathttSy  that  the 
cape  and  harbour  PJiarygium  were  the  same  now 
called  Aghia,  and  that  Mychus  was  the  port  of 
Btdis,  which  lies  under  one  of  the   summits  of 

'  yitit^v  ^   6  fiiy   <fr«i>iccjcoc      (^AyriKvpa)  Kara  Mc^ecuvoc   to. 
kv  Tf  Kpiaaalf  KoKirf,  lu\wv     cpctVia.  —  Pausan.    Pbocic.   c. 
Boiii»r/ac  aralLovQ  iKarov  cj^-      36. 
Kovra. — Strabo,  p.  410.  '  Strabo,  p.  423. 

'    Kccrai    niv     Z^    h    iroXic  *  ?•  409. 
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Helicon^  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  90  stades 
from  Creusis  must  be  too  little  if  Pausanias  is  right, 
as  in  fact  he  is,  in  placing  Bulis  at  80  stades  from 
Thisbe.  As  to  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  Abee 
and  Ascra,  as  of  places  situated  near  this  coast,  it 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  precision,  or  of  the  defective  information  of  the 
geographer,  or  of  the  corruption  of  his  text ;  for 
neither  of  these  places  is  much  less  than  20  geo- 
graphical miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  Gulf  of 
Aspra  Spitia.  He  shows  the  same  want  of  precision 
in  coupling  Medeon  with  Ambrysus,  having  before 
placed  it  in  the  Crissaean  Gulf;  though  a  compa- 
rison of  the  two  passages  may  perhaps  afford  some 
argument  in  favour  of  placing  Medeon  at  Dhesfina, 
this  place  being  about  midway  between  the  Oris- 
scBon  Gulf  and  the  site  of  Ambrysus  at  Dhistomo. 

In  the  steep  mountains  and  rocky  paths  of  this 
coast  of  the  Cormthiac  Gulf,  few  horses  are  kept. 
Dobo  is  the  last  place  where  I  could  find  any  for 
hire.  At  St.  Luke  I  exchanged  them  for  mules, 
and  at  Dhesfina  asses  only  can  be  procured  for  the 
baggage.  The  road  from  Dhesfina  to  Kastri  leads 
nearly  north  across  the  plain  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  then  begins  to  descend  into  the  valley 
of  the  Pkistus  between  the  two  summits  of  Mount 
Cirphisj  now  called  Somal^si  and  Kutzura;  the 
latter  of  which  borders  the  plain  of  Salona,  and 
forms  the  steep  rocky  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  CWs5«anGulf. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  compre- 
hends all  that  magnificent  ravine,  the  famed  Par- 
nassia  Nape^  from  the  root  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
which  closes  the  site  of  Delphi  to  the  westward,  as 
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far  as  another  great  counterfort  of  the  mountain 
eastward,  which,  descending  from  Arakhova,  meets 
Mount  Xerovuni,  and  divides  the  course  of  the 
"vvaters  forming  the  Pleistus  from  those  which  flow 
through  the  Schiste  to  the  Platania  and  the  Ce- 
phissus.  All  the  side  of  Parnassus  which  slopes  to 
the  PleisiuSy  from  the  foot  of  the  white  cliffs  ex- 
tending from  Kastri  to  Arakhova,  is  cultivated  : 
round  Arakhova,  with  vineyards ;  between  that  vil- 
lage and  Kastri,  with  corn ;  and  around  Kastri,  with 
olives,  which  are  also  groMm  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  wherever  there  is  any  level  space  or  easy 
slope.  The  range  of  Cirphis  on  this  side  consists 
throughout  of  precipitous  cliffs,  every  where  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  highest  point  Xerovuni, 
which  bears  firs,  and  is  now  covered  with  snow. 
The  road  on  the  descent  of  Cirphis  is  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  good  and  not  abrupt,  leading  along  a 
slope  covered  with  bushes;  afterwards  it  is  that 
zig-zag  stony  path  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  Kastri. 

In  39  minutes  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Xeropotami*,  or  dry 
river,  as  the  Pleistus  is  called,  for  though  now  a 
respectable  stream,  it  is  dry  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  as  it  was  when  I  last  saw  it  in  the  month 
of  July.  After  an  ascent  from  the  river  of  nine 
minutes  in  a  direction  eastward  of  the  site  of 
Delphi^  we  arrive  at  a  fountain  and  great  plane 
tree,  then  skirting  for  seventeen  minutes  an  olive 
wood,  which  extends  from  thence  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the  issue  of 

'  ISripoTordiAif  or  SepoTorafii, 
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a  stream  from  the  hill,  so  considerahle  as  to  turn 
eight  or  ten  mills  in  the  course  of  its  rapid  descent 
to  the  Pleistus:  having  ascended  five  minutes 
from  this  source,  we  join  the  road  from  Arakhova 
to  Kastri,  on  the  crest  of  a  small  ridge  which 
branches  from  the  rocks  of  PamassuSj  and  where 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  so  placed  as  to 
have  furnished  a  good  look-out  on  the  approach  to 
Delphi  from  the  Schiste.  Here  begins  the  ancient 
cemetery  :  many  son  remain  in  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields,  some  of  which  have  their  opercula, 
some  are  almost  buried,  and  there  are  others  pro- 
bably below  the  surface.  On  the  side  of  the  rocks 
which  overhang  the  road  are  cryptae  with  curved 
tops.  The  fiat  stones  which  covered  the  receptacles 
are  still  lying  upon  some  of  them,  but  either 
broken  or  a  little  removed  on  one  side,  so  as  to 
show  that  the  tombs  have  all  been  opened.  There 
are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  nearer  to  the 
rocks  than  the  modem  path.  The  sepulchral  ex- 
cavations continue  from  hence  as  far  as  the  turning 
to  the  left  which  leads  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Panaghia;  many  sepulchres,  perhaps,  are  con- 
cealed behind  the  earth  and  stones,  which  are 
continually  descending  from  the  clifis,  and  are 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  them.  Three  or  four 
minutes  beyond  the  tower  is  a  curiously  sculp- 
tured incision  in  the  rock  on  the  right,  in  the  style 
of  those  at  TelmissuSy  and  other  places  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  sculpture  is  on  a  large  mass,  now 
broken  in  two,  and  which  probably  fell  off*  from  a 
higher  situation  on  the  cliff*,  for  one  cannot  imagine 
any  less  powerful  shock  capable  of  breaking  it.  It 
represents  a  door  studded  with  nails,  and  undoubt- 
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edly  belonged  to  some  great  excavated  sepulchre. 
Above  it  are  seen  several  catacombs  of  different 
forms.  From  hence  to  the  Castalian  spring  is  a 
distance  of  seven  minutes,  leaving  on  the  left  the 
monastery  of  the  Panaghia,  which  stands  on  a 
platform  supported  by  massy  Hellenic  walls.  In 
eight  minutes  more  I  arrive  at  Kastri,  at  the  house 
of  the  Papas,  not  quite  so  dignified  a  personage  as 
his  predecessor,  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  though 
he  unites  to  his  ecclesiastical  character  the  civil 
office  of  Protogheros,  or  prime  elder  of  the  village. 

Delphi  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  and 
Justin  as  occupying  a  rocky  theatre-shaped  posi- 
tion ^  but  the  remark  of  the  latter  author,  that 
it  is  precipitous  on  every  side  is  not  that  of  an 
autoptes.  The  following  are  the  topographical  no- 
tices of  the  place,  which  Pausanias  has  left  us*: — 

*^From  the  Schiste,"  he  says,  "there  was  a 
steep  and  difficult  road  to  Delphi.  On  entering 
the  city,  four  temples  presented  themselves  in  suc- 
cession* :  the  first  was  in  ruins ;  the  second  had 
been  despoiled  of  all  its  statues;  the  third  pre- 
served only  a  few  imi^es  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
the  fourth  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronsea  *, 
containing  a  statue  of  the  deity,  and  in  the  pronaus 
another  larger,  in  brass,  dedicated  by  the  M assa- 

'  Oi   A£X^o2,   irtTpia^eQ  x^~  msLm  theatii  recesait. — Justin. 

pLovy  diarpoeidkcy  Kara  icopv^^v  1.  24,  c.  6. 
ex'^y  TO  fiayreiov  Koi  T^y  v6Kiv^  '  Pausan.   Phocic.  c.   5.  8. 

ora^iwy  eKKal^eica  kvkXdv  irXij-  24.  32. 
povtray. — Strabo,  p.  418.  *  ^EtreXdoyri  Se  ic  n)F  iroXiv 

Templuin  Apollinis  Delphis  eltrly  e^c^^c  yaol,—c,  8. 
positum  est  in  monte  Pamasso         *  Described  by  Demosthenes, 

in  rupe  undique  impendente  .  .  (c.  Aristog.  p.  780)  as  a  fiiyKr- 

«...  media  saxi  rapes  in  for-  roc  vei^c- 
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liotae.  Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Pronsea  was  the 
temenus  of  the  hero  Phylacus^  On  turning  to  the 
left  from  the  gymnasium,  there  was  a  descent  of 
not  more  than  three  stades'  to  the  river  Pleistus, 
which  joins  the  sea  at  Cirrha,  the  harhour  of 
Delphi.  In  ascending  from  the  gymnasium  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on 
the  right  of  the  road'.  The  city  stood  entirely 
upon  a  slope,  and  so  did  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Apollo,  which  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  city,  and  was  traversed  by  numerous 
passages  of  communication^.  On  going  out  of  the 
temple,  and  then  turning  towards  the  left  ^,  there 
occurred  an  inclosure  containing  the  sepulchre  of 
Neoptolemus,  above  which*  was  a  stone  of  no 
great  size,  fabled  to  have  been  given  to  Cronus, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  infant  Jupiter.  On  re- 
turning from  thence  towards  the  temple  of  Apollo 
occurred  the  fountain  Cassotis,  to  which  there  was 
an  ascent  through  an  inclosing  Wall.  The  water 
was  said  to  proceed  under  ground  into  the  adytum 
of  the  temple,  and  to  render  the  priestess  prophetic. 
Above  Cassotis  was  the  Lesche,  an  edifice  con- 
taining paintings  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasus,  which 

*  TpoQ  Ze  Tf  upf  TtiQ  npo-  r€c  Sia  iraerric  trapixtrai  (r^fia* 
voiac  ^vkdKOv  rifjL£p6i  i<mvy  c.  Kard  rd  avrd  ^e  r^  woXet  rj 
8.  See  also  Herodot  LB,  c.39.  aXXp  jcal  6  Upog  vepifioXog  rov 

*  viroKaraliayTi  oh  xXiov,  c/iot  'Air^JXXwvoc'  oItoq  Ze  /icyeOei 
BoKetVf  ^  Tpla  tnaSia. — Pausan.  fUyaQ  koI  hvundrdt  tov  ^otcwc 
Phocic.  c.  8.  koTC  riTfirirrai  5c  icai  I£o5oc  h* 

'  €jc  ie  TOV  yvfivatrhv  rr^y  ic  airrov  irvvcj^cic. 
TO  Upoy  hytoyTi  ifnly  iy  h^if  *  'J^eXBdm  Ze  sk  rov   vtutv 

TffQ  oBov  TO  vZfap  rfjg  KaoraX/ac  Kal   TpairivTi    Iq    dpitrrepdy. — 

Kol  irtcTv  ffZif,  c.  24. 

*  AcX^oic  Si  li  TToXts  dyay'  '  iirayajUyTt, 
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bad  been  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Cnidus  \  The 
theatre  was  contiguous  to  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Apollo  :  above  the  latter  was  a  statue  of  Bacchus, 
dedicated  by  the  Cnidii.  In  the  highest  part  of 
the  city  was  the  stadium ',  originally  constructed 
of  the  ordinary  stone  of  Parnassus,  and  in  which 
state  it  remained  until  Herodes,  the  Athenian, 
adorned  it  with  Pentelic  marble." 

Of  the  two  fountains  the  CassoHs  is  recognized 
without  difficulty  as  that  now  called  Kema,  which 
is  just  above  the  village  of  Kastri,  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  the  Castalia  still  more  evidently  as  that 
already  mentioned  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
ancient  site  towards  the  east,  on  the  right  hand  in 
entering  a  narrow  fissure  which  separates  the  two 
renowned  Parnmsian  summits.  This  fissure,  called 
'ApKovioptvfiOy  or  bear-ravine,  is  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
originating  in  the  upper  region  of.  Pamagsus,  and 


Delphi  had  been  converted 
from  a  club-house  into  a  pic- 
ture-gallery. 

Pausanias  proves  the  anti- 
quity of  these  places  of  public 
resort  from  the  words  which 
Melantho  addresses  to  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey :  (2.  v.  327.) 


*  'Yircp  ie  Hiv  KatytnariSa 
early  o%KTi/jLa  ypa^c  ^X^^  ^^^ 
HoXvyybfTOVy  ^vaBitfiaTa  fiey 
KyiSik^y'  KoKeirat  vvo  AcX^v 
Ai9X>7>  ^*  eyravda  trvyidyrec 
TO  dp\dioyf  rd  ri  trwovBatdrepa 
^uXiyoyro  Kal  ovoira  fivdutBri, 
— c.  25. 

It  seems  that  the  Lesche  of 

OifS'  iSiXeiQ  Meiy  xoXidiiov  is  S6fJLoy  iXBify 
*Hi  irov  ic  X£9X]|v 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Hesiod.  (Op.  v.  491,  499), 
whose  Scholiast  shows  that 
they  were  extremely  numerous 
at  Athens,  where  the  poor 
found  shelter  and  iire  in  them 
in  the  winter. 


'  Tov  w€p*li6\ov  Be  rov  iepcv 
diarpoy  e\eTai  Oiac  A^toy'  eva- 
va/3aiTi  cjc  rov  wepi(i6\ov  Aio- 
yvifov  AyaXfia  iyrav&a  Kyi" 
hliay  kariy  6.yadiifAa'  oraBioy  Be 
ff^iaiy  aytararia  r^g  T6\itJS 
rovro  €(mK.— c.  32. 
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which,  though  generally  dry,  forms  in  seasons  of  rain 
a  cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height,  falling  over  a 
rock  which  closes  the  ravine  of  the  Castalia  60  or 
70  yards  above  that  fountain.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
cascade  is  a  small  perennial  spring.  The  Castalia 
itself  is  a  copious  pool  of  very  pure  and  cool  water,  at 
the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  excavation  overhung  with 
ivy,  saxifrage,  and  rock  plants;  around  which  grow 
some  larger  shrubs  ^,  in  front  a  large  fig-tree,  and 
near  the  road  a  spreading  plane.  The  commenda- 
tion which  Pausanias  bestows  on  the  water,  as  irifcv 
j}Sv,  is  confirmed  by  the  natives,  who  consider  it  as 
lighter,  more  agreeable  and  wholesome,  than  the 
water  of  CassoHs.  The  pool  is  not  only  kept  con- 
stantly full  by  subterraneous  supplies,  but  afibrds 
also  a  small  stream  flowing  out  of  the  basin  into  the 
bed  of  the  Arkudhorema,  and  from  thence  in  a 
deep  channel  to  the  Xeropotami,  or  Pleisttis^  unless 
when  the  water  is  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating the  fields  and  olives  below  Kastri.  The  Cas- 
talia is  now  called  the  fountain  of  Ai  lanni,  from  a 
small  chapel  of  St.  John,  standing  above  one  corner 
of  the  basin ;  and  the  same  name  is  given  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  rivulet  down  to  the  Pleistus. 
The  natural  pool  of  the  Casialian  spring  was  en- 
larged, adorned,  and  made  more  commodious  by 
the  ancients  by  means  of  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  of  which  the  annexed 
plan,  elevation  and  section,  may  give  some  idea '. 

'  Dr.  Sibthorp  had  the  plea-  phy  of  Delphi,  and  the  situa- 

Bure  of  finding  hexe  a  new  spe-  tion  of  the  several  buildings, 

des  of  Daphne,  which  he  named  see  the  plan  at  the  end  of  this 

CastaUensis.  volume. 

'  For   the  general  topogra- 
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CASTALIA. 
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I.  Castalia.  2.  Canal  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water. 
3.  Niches.  4.  Excavation  and  chapel  of  St.  John.  5.  Steps 
descending  into  the  basin  of  Castalia. 

The  steps  seem  to  show  that  the  subterraneous 
supply  of  the  spring  was  not  always  equal  :  in 
summer  perhaps  not  reaching  above  the  lowest 
steps;  but  filling  the  basin  in  winter,  when  the 
channel  at  the  back  prevented  the  water  from 
rising  above  the  upper  step.  This  channel,  how- 
ever, no  longer  serves  its  original  purpose ;  the 
Kastrites,  who  chiefly  use  the  basin  for  washing 
clothes,  having  cut  an  opening  through  the  upper 
steps,  so  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  basin  can 
never  be  so  great  as  it  was  anciently. 

The  larger  niche  may  possibly  have  been  de- 
stined for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  the  two  smaller 
for  figures  of  Pan  and  the  nymph  Castalia,  who 
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gave  name  to  the  fountain.  The  chapel  *of  St. 
John  may  perhaps  occupy  the  place  of  the  heroum 
of  AutonouSy  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  as 
having  been  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hyampeia,  near 
the  fountain  Castalia^ 

Strabo  and  Pausanias  agree  in  placing  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  highest  part  of  Delphi, 
though  it  appears  from  the  words  of  the  latter 
author  as  already  cited,  not  to  have  been  so  high 
as  the  stadium,  the  remains  of  which  are  for- 
tunately extant  to  guide  us,  nor  even  so  high  as  the 
fountain  of  Cassotis,  as  the  water  oP  that  fountain 
flowed  into  the  temple.  It  was,  however,  very  near 
this  fountain,  for  Strabo  places  the  tomb  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  which  according  to  Pausanias  was  above 
Cassotis,  within  the  sacred  inclosnre'.  It  seems 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  sacred  temeni|s  or 
peribolus  occupied  the  exact  site  of  the  present 
village,  and  this  is  proved  by  an  inscribed  wall 
forming  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  the 
village,  which  recorded  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
or  rather  the  dedication  of  them  as  icpoSovXoc  to 
Apollo.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  records 
were  placed  in  the  sacred  inclosure*.    The  remark 

*  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  39.  '  The  forms  are  somewliat 

•  Ae/rwrai  ^  iy  rf  re/iiyei  different  from  those  of  the  tem- 
rd^^  NfionToXi/uiv. — Straho,  pie  of  Sarapis  at  Chfleroneia, 
p,  421.  The  rifityo^  and  Upo^  but  in  both,  the  slaves  are 
w€pi(io\oQ  were  in  this  instance  chiefly  females.  At  Delphi  a 
the  same,  as  appears  evident  ftifiaiwri^p,  or  security,  in  con- 
on  comparing  the  words  ItrcX-  junction,  when  the  slave  found 
66yTi  it  TO  rifityo^  in  c.  9  of  the  purchase-money,  with  the 
Pausanias,  with  lepoc  treplfio^  diroBd/jityoCf  or  liberator,  be- 
Xoc  in  chaptem  8.  32.  came  answerable  to  the  lepo- 
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of  Pautonias  that  the  peribolus  was  of  great  extent 
is  illustrated  by  another  inscribed  wall  below  the 
village,  upon  which  are  recorded  grants  of  proxe* 
nia,  with  other  privileges  to  foreign  benefactors  of 
Delphi ;  in  some  of  these  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  record  is  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  As  the  distance  from  this  wall  to  the 
fountain  Kerna  is  not  less  than  three  hundred 
yards,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  entire  in- 
closure  was  not  less  than  equal  to  a  square  of 
eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet.  The  na- 
ture of  the  ground  explains  the  numerous  c^oSoc, 
or  passages  which  Pausanias  describes  in  the 
peribolus ;  for  as  the  entire  site  of  Delphi  is  a 
steep  declivity,  it  was  of  necessity  divided  into 
terraces,  many  remains  of  the  supporting  walls  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  .every  part  of  the  slope. 
The  temple  itself  occupied  probably  the  upper  part 
of  the  village  not  far  below  Cassotis,  standing  on 


^vKoQ  for  the  amount  in  case 
any  one  should  attempt  to  treat 
him  or  her  as  a  slave.  No 
mention  is  made  in  any  one 
of  these  inscriptions  of  any  re- 
servation of  the  services  of  the 
slave  during  the  life  of  the 
owner,  or  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  children  of  the  slave,  as 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Chseroneia. 

I  subjoin  in  an  additional  note 
specimens  of  the  Delphic  ma- 
numissions, with  the  addition 
of  copies  in  the  cursive  cha- 


racter of  a  few  other  inscrip- 
tions which  I  found  at  Delphi. 
M.  Boeckh,  in  his  excellent 
work  (Corpus  Inscripdonum 
Grsecarum),  has  formed  a  large 
collection  of  Delphic  inscrip- 
tions from  various  authorities, 
and  among  them  are  almost  all 
I  possessed  of  any  interest.  A 
fragment  which  I  found  among 
the  fences  below  the  village, 
shows  that  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  lent  money  upon  the 
security  of  houses  and  lands* 
The  register  of  these  was  of 
course  kept  within  the  hierum. 
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the  higher  terrace,  below  which  were  others  within 
the  peribolus  containing  the  treasuries  described  by 
PausaniaSy  as  well  as  the  other  monuments  and  sa- 
cred offerings.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  were 
steps  from  one  platform  to  another,  besides  lateral 
passages  in  the  transverse  direction;  and  the  in- 
scribed walls  were  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the 
supports  of  the  superior  terraces,  the  inscriptions 
on  which  might  be  very  conveniently  read  from 
the  inferior  platforms,  and  thus  became  a  commo- 
dious place  of  register  for  the  Delphi  \ 

As  ancient  temples  in  general,  but  especially 
those  of  Apollo,  fronted  the  east,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  temple  of  Delphi  had  that  aspect;  and 
the  relative  situations  of  the  tomb  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  of  the  fountain  Cassotis,  and  of  the  temple, 
as  already  indicated,  will  accord  with  that  suppo- 
sition, Pausanias  having  remarked  that  on  going 
out  of  the  temple  it  was  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
left  to  arrive  at  the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus,  and  that 
the  fountain  Cassotis  occurred  in  returning  to  the 
temple  from  the  stone  of  Saturn,  which  was  above 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus.  As  this  stone  must  have 
been  very  near  the  cliffs,  it  was  probably  one  of 
those  numerous  fragments  which  have  fallen  from 
them.  Pausanias  proceeds  to  remark  that  the 
Lesche  stood  above  Cassotis ;  and  after  a  long 
description   of  the   picture    of   Polygnotus*,    he 

^  Delphi  is  not  the  only  m-  AeX^oc»  a  woman  AcX^.    The 

stance  of  a  Greek  city  which  people  are  sometimes  oi  AeX^i 

had  no  name  in  ordinary  use  and  sometimes  AcX^oi,  without 

but  the  gentile.     I  find  from  the  article, 

the  inscriptions  existing  here  '  To  the  right  the  picture 

that  a  native  Of  the  place  was  represented  the  taking  of  Troy, 
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then  states  that  the  theatre  adjoined  the  sacred 
peribolus,  that  on  ascending  from  the  latter  there 
was  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  and  that  the  stadium  was 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  Hence  there  is  a 
great  probability  that  the  theatre  occupied  the 
ground  immediately  below  the  stadium,  adjacent 
to  the  village  on  the  western  side,  comprehending 
perhaps  a  part  of  its  site,  as  well  because  the 
words  of  Pausanias  tend  to  that  conclusion,  as 
because  among  the  Greeks  the  theatre  and  sta- 
dium were  commonly  contiguous  to,  or  not  very 
distant  from  each  other;  and  that  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance  there  was  not  elsewhere  any  space 
adjacent  to  the  sacred  peribolus,  sufficient  for  so 


to  the  left  the  descent  of  Ulys- 
ses into  Hades.  In  the  former 
the  sea-shore  was  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  painting,  and 
the  ships  of  Menelaus  ready  to 
depart  with  Helen  and  the 
Trojan  captives.  Ahove  was 
the  taking  of  Troy,  where  Ne- 
optolemus  alone  was  repre- 
sented slaying  the  Trojans, 
because  the  picture  had  been 
originally  intended  for  his 
tomb.  The  Cassandra  in  this 
part  of  the  painting  was  much 
admired  by  ancient  critics. 
(Lucian.  Imag.)  To  the  left 
the  river  Acheron  occupied  the 
lower  part  with  the  boat  of 
Charon,  the  punishment  of  the 
unjust,  Eurynomus  an  infernal 
demon,  and  Orpheus  seated  on 
VOL.  II.  O 


a  hill  with  other  poets  near 
him.  Above  were  Ulysses 
and  the  various  personages 
whom  he  found  in  the  infernal 
regions,  his  enemies  forming 
a  groupe  apart  from  himself 
and  his  friends.  Polygnotus 
had  not  followed  Homer  alone 
in  the  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  Pausanias  traced 
in  many  circumstances  to  Les- 
ches,  Stesichorus  and  Archilo- 
chus,  to  the  *IXiac  fJUKpa  and 
the  Mivvdc-  The  figures  were 
very  numerous,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them 
had  their  names  annexed,  some 
of  which  Pausanias  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  the 
painter  himself. 
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large  a  building  as  we  cannot  but  suppose  the 
theatre  of  Delphi  to  have  been,  except  below  the 
modern  village,  from  whence  there  would  have 
been  an  ascent  of  at  least  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  theatre  to  the  stadium,  which  on  so  steep  a 
mountain  would  have  been  very  inconvenient. 

Although  Pausanias  does  not  exactly  indicate 
the  relative  situations  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronaea  and  of  the  gymnasium,  there  seems  little 
doubt,  from  the  tenor  of  his  narrative,  that  the 
four  temples,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  Castalia, 
occurred  in  succession,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  road 
which  led  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  as  he  states  the  gym- 
nasium to  have  been  about  three  stades  from  the 
river  Pleistus,  which  agrees  with  the  position  of 
the  ancient  wall  supporting  the  terrace  of  the 
monastery  of  Panaghia,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  these  walls  indicate  the  site  of  the  g3rmnasium. 
Other  foundations  immediately  above  it,  probably, 
belong  to  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of  Pronaea, 
for  this  temple  was  a  little  below,  or  to  the  left  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  Castalia  and  the  temple, 
but  not  far  from  the  overhanging  rocks,  as  appears 
from  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  temenus  of 
Phylacus,  which  Pausanias  places  near  the  temple 
of  Pronaea,  was  above  that  temple  on  the  road 
side  \  and  who  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  of 
Xerxes  arrived  near  the  temple  of  Pronaea,  large 
masses  of  rock  fell  from  the  precipices  upon  the 


'  irap*  aMjy    r^F  o^oy  rarvxepOr  rov  ipoiv  rife  nponitiyc-- 
Herodot.  U  8,  c.  39. 
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barbarians,  and  settled  in  the  temenus  of  Pronsea, 
where  they  still  remained  in  the  time  of  the  his- 
torian. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  road 
was  to  the  right  of  the  modem  path,  the  earth  and 
detached  rocks  having  a  tendency  to  accumulate  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipices,  and  the  actual  traces  of 
an  ancient  road  nearer  to  the  precipices  than  the 
modem  route,  greatly  favouring  the  same  opinion. 
Some  other  terrace  walls  about  midway  between 
the  monastery  and  the  tower  near  the  eastern 
cemetery,  may  have  been  the  platforms  of  the  three 
temples  at  the  entrance  of  Delphi,  of  which  Pausa- 
nias  has  not  given  us  the  names. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  site 
of  Delphi  is  the  great  ridge  on  the  western  side, 
which  advances  from  the  rocks  of  Pamasstis  and 
terminates  abruptly  towards  the  Pleistusy  which 
separates  that  termination  from  the  opposite  pre- 
cipices of  Mount  Cirpkis.  This  westem  ridge 
being  higher  than  any  part  of  the  site  of  Delphi, 
unless  it  be  the  ground  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  is  not  beneficial  to  the  place,  inas- 
much as  it  concentrates  the  heat,  intercepts  the 
imbat,  and  prevents  the  westem  breezes  from  mo* 
derating  the  heat  in  summer,  which  notwithstand- 
ing an  elevation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  rendered  excessive  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  great  south-wall  of  cliffs 
at  the  back  of  the  site.  The  Kastrites  accord- 
ingly describe  the  air  as  heavy '  in  summer,  but 
complain  still  more  of  the  terrible  gales  which 

'  ftapvQ  6  iiipag  tJyai, 
O  0  2 
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in    winter    often   draw    through    the  Pamasdan 
valley. 

But  though  the  western  range  may  not  improve 
the  climate  of  Delphi^  the  exclusion  of  the  city 
from  the  view  of  the  Crisssean  plain  and  bay  which 
it  caused,  added  greatly  to  the  singularly  wild  and 
sequestered  nature  of  the  place,  so  well  suited  to 
assist  in  producing  those  effects  to  which  all  the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  and  priestcraft  were  here 
directed.     Even  by  preventing  the  persons  in  the 
theorise,  or  processions  which  landed  at  Cirrha, 
from   beholding  the  city  at  a  distance,   it  con- 
tributed to  the  same  objects.    There  are  two  roads 
by  which  they  may  have  approached :  either  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Pleistus  until  they  passed 
the  straits  at  the  end  of  the  western  ridge,  when  they 
would  have  seen  the  buildings  at  a  great  height 
above  them,  and  rather  in  too  confused  and  com- 
pressed a  manner;  or  by  the  modem  road  from 
Krisso  which  crosses,  in  a  hollow,  the  middle  of 
the  western  ridge,  exactly  in  the  position  where 
the  magnificent  view  which  then  suddenly  opened 
upon  them  for  the  first  time,  was  seen  in  the  most 
advantageous  point,  and  at  a  distance  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effect.    By  this  route, 
therefore,    I   have  little   doubt   that  the  theorise 
approached,  and  formed  a  ps^eant  probably  not 
exceeded  in  magnificence  by  any  of  the  ceremonies 
of  antiquity,  not  even  the  Panathenaic  procession 
to  the  Parthenon '. 

'  The  admiration  and  reli-  Delphi  were  still  farther  heigbt- 
gious  awe  of  those  who  fre-  ened  by  the  effects  of  the  re- 
quented  the  great  festivals  at      markable  echo  caused  by  the 
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Above  the  hollow  way  in  the  western  ridge 
foundations  of  walls  flanked  with  towers  may  be 
traced  at  intervals  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
as  far  as  the  great  clifis,  which  were  themselves 
a  sufficient  defence  to  the  north.  These  are  evi- 
dently the  western  walls  of  Delphi,  and  they  are 
the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  history  testifies  that 
Delphi  was  not  a  fortified  city,  when  Philomeliis, 
the  Phocian,  seized  it  in  the  Sacred  War,  and 
suspended  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyones  \ 
Justin  again  expressly  states  in  his  narrative 
of  the  attack  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  b.  c.  278, 
that  Delphi  was  not  fortified ',  and  Livy  almost 
implies  the  same  in  relating  an  attempt  which 
was  made,  in  the  year  b.c.  172,  by  Perseus,  to 
assassinate  Eumenes  as  he  approached  Delphi  in 
coming  from  Crissa.  The  historian  states  that 
Eumenes  was  assaulted  by  the  conspirators  on  the 
ascent  to  Delphi,  as  he  approached  the  build- 
ings *,  which  would  hardly  have  been  his  mode  of 


rocks  and  the  theatre-shaped 
dte  of  Delphi.  Media  saxi 
rapes  in  formam  theatri  re- 
cessit,  quamohrem  et  homi- 
num  clamor  et  si  quando 
accessit  tubarum  sonus,  per-- 
sonantibus  et  respondentibus 
inter  se  rupibus  multiplex  au- 
diri  amplioique  qnam  editor 
resonare  solet,  quae  res  majorem 
majestatis  terrorem  ignaris  rei 
et  admirationem  stupentibus 
pleromque  affert.  —  Justin.  1. 
24,  c  6. 


^  The  historian  remarks  that 
he  fortified  the  'Up6y, — Diodor. 
1.  16,  c.  25. 

'  Templum  et  civitatem  non 
muri  sed  prsecipitia  nee  manu 
facta  sed  naturalia  prsesidia 
defendunt ;  prorsus  ut  incertum 
sit  utrum  munimentum  loci  an 
majestas  Dei  plus  hic  admira- 
donis  habeat. — Justin,  ubi  sup. 

*  Adscendentibus  ad  tem- 
plum a  CirrhA  priusquam  per- 
veniretur  ad  frequentia  sedificiis 
loca. — Liv.  1,  42,  c.  15. 
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expression  if  the  town  had  been  walled.  Probably 
therefore  the  existing  walls  are  of  a  subsequent 
date,  and  were  constructed  when  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  was  falling  into  disrespect,  and  the 
Delphi  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  more  vulgar  means  of  protection.  The 
transaction  related  by  Livy  seems  to  have  occurred 
on  the  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  near  the  sum- 
mit, and  exactly  in  the  modem  road,  for  this 
probably  coincides  with  the  ancient,  there  being 
little  doubt  that  Orissa  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Kriss6.  There  are  many  sepulchral  ex- 
cavations in  the  rocks  on  the  outside  of  the  walls 
on  the  western  side  and  sori  in  the  cornfields  be- 
low, many  of  which  are  buried  in  the  ground,  like 
those  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  city.  Ex- 
actly in  the  opening  of  the  ridge,  one  of  the 
excavations  consists  of  a  spacious  apartment  be- 
tween two  sepulchral  chambers,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  semicircular  seat,  affording  a  delightful 
place  of  repose  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

On  the  crest  of  the  same  ridge,  midway  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  foot  of  the  great  clifis, 
rises  a  tumulus,  which  its  elevated  situation 
renders  a  conspicuous  object,  and  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  ridge,  very  near  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  modem  road  at  its  entrance  into  the 
site  of  Delphi,  stands  a  small  church  of  St.  Elias 
upon  an  artificial  platform,  which  is  supported 
by  two  ancient  walls  meeting  in  a  right  angle, 
like  those  at  the  Panaghia,  equally  well  con- 
structed, and  evidently  belonging  to  one  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  the  city.     There  is  however 
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no  building  described  by  Pausanias  iii  this  situa- 
tion, and  although  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
in  the  site,  it  is  comparatively  remote  from  that 
part  of  the  town  which  contained  the  Hierum  and 
its  appendages.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  the 
Pylsea,  or  palace  of  the  Amphictyones,  which  was 
remarked  for  its  magnificence,  although  in  a  city 
noted  for  the  splendour  of  its  edifices  \  To  the 
eastward  of  St.  Elias,  in  a  lower  situation,  another 
Hellenic  wall,  similar  to  that  which  supports  the 
terrace  of  St.  Elias,  crosses  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  the  ravine  of  the  Castcdian  torrent.  Thi^ 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  Southern  wall  of  the 
city,  for  its  extent  on  the  three  other  sides  being 
known,  the  whole  circumference  will  on  this  sup- 
position agree  with  the  16  stades  which  have  been 
assigned  to  it  by  Strabo  ^ 

The  prospect  from  the  western  ridge  is  very 
magnificent.  The  Parnassia  Nape^  although  not 
so  well  seen  as  from  Mount  drphisy  is  all  com- 
prehended within  the  view  as  far  as  Arakhova. 
To  the  southward  the  prospect  is  bounded  beyond 
the  Corinthiac  gulf  by  the  majestic  CyUenej  to  the 
right  of  which  is  seen  the  gulf  of  Gralaxidhi,  and 
the  plain  of  Salona,  covered  v^ith  olive  trees,  and 
hence  much  more  beautiful  than  it  was  anciently, 
when  as  Pausanias  tells  us  it  was  quite  naked '. 
Beyond  these  the  great  Locro^JEtoUan  range  rises 

*  Plutarch  (de  Pythiae  orac.)         *  Strabo,  p.  418.    v.   sup. 
who  represents  Delphi  as  not     p.  553.  n.  1. 
less  agreeable  by  its  groves  and  '  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37. 

fountains   than   admirable  for 
its  public  buildings. 
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to  a  height  in  some  parts  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Parnassus.  It  is  clothed  with  woods  above,  adorned 
below  with  the  picturesque  town  of  Salona  and 
several  of  its  dependent  villages,  and  extends 
northward  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  the 
great  summit  of  6l?to,  near  Ne6patra.  The  most 
remarkable  point  in  the  range,  is  the  same  so 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  Boeotia  and  Pkodsj 
and  there  called  Mavrolithari  from  a  village  of 
that  name  near  it,  which  is  6  hours  distant  from 
Neopatra,  and  12  from  Salona,  nearly  in  a  line 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Of  the  two  summits  above  the  Castalian  spring, 
which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the  Arku- 
dhorema,  and  which  very  much  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  geographer  render  the  site  of  Delphi 
recognizable  at  a  great  distance,  the  western  is 
now  named  Rodhint^  and  the  eastern  Flembuko^ 
The  ancient  names  of  these  celebrated  peaks  were 
Nauplia  and  Hyampeia,  and  it  seems  clear  from 
Herodotus  that  the  latter  was  the  eastern,  for  he 
says,  in  describing  the  heroum  of  Autonous,  that 
it  was  under  the  summit  Hyampeia,  near  the  Cas- 
talian fountain ',  which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Arkudhorema.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
Delphi  put  ^sop  to  death  by  throwing  him  over 
the  Hyampeia,  and  that  in  after  ages,  from  respect 
to  his  memory,  the  Nauplia  was  made  the  place 
of  exit  for  criminals  instead  of  the  Hyampeia  ^ 
This  also  is  in  favour  of  the  eastern  vertex  having 

'  'Pohiyii.  *  Plutarch,  de  seni  numinum 

•  4Xef{irovk'oc.  vindictA. 

'  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  39. 
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been  the  Hyampeia,  since  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  original  place  of  execution  should  have  been 
the  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  the  higher  of  the  two  summits, 
both  which  particulars  are  applicable  to  the  eastern 
summit.  It  appears  that  the  whole  line  of  cliffs 
on  the  northern  side  was  known  by  the  name  of 
at  ^aiSpcaScc  vcrpac,  for  according  to  SuidaSy  Msop 
was  precipitated  from  the  rocks  Phsedriades ' ; 
and  in  the  Phocic  war,  b.  c.  364,  when  Philo- 
melus  was  attacked  by  the  Locri,  it  is  related  by 
Diodorus  that  an  action  occurred  near  the  rocks 
Phsedriades,  and  that  Philomelus  having  gained 
the  victory,  drove  many  of  the  enemy  over  the 
rocks'.  It  would  seem  that  the  Locri  had  en- 
tered the  upper  region  of  Parnassus  from  their 
own  territory,  which  adjoined  the  western  part 
of  it,  and  that  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs  before  they  were  met  by  Phi- 
lomelus. 

Like  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  sacred 
inclosure  of  Eleusis,  the  Delphic  sanctuary  is  so 
encumbered  by  modem  habitations,  that  nothing 
short  of  their  removal,  and  the  entire  clearing  of 
the  site  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages 
can  supply  satisfactory  particulars  of  the  design 
or  architecture  of  the  temple  and  its  adjunct 
buildings.  In  all  these  celebrated  places,  so 
rich  formerly  in  productions  of  art,  the  sacrifice 
would  probably  be  fully  compensated  by  the  dis- 
coveries.   The  only  relic  now  remaining  at  Delphi 

*  Suid.  in  Ai(Twiroc»  ^ai^ptac  *  Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  28. 
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which  I  can  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  is  a  piece  of  Doric  column  in 
the  village  of  Kastrl,  having  a  fluting  of  about  a 
foot  in  the  chord.  According  to  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  the  order,  such  a  fluting  would  require 
a  diameter  of  about  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  will 
therefore  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  temple 
was  a  hexastyle,  not  so  broad  or  so  high  as  that 
of  Olympia,  of  which  the  columns  were  more  than 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  This  perhaps  is  nearly 
what  might  be  presumed,  from  the  temple  having 
been  more  ancient  than  that  of  Olympia,  that 
hexastyle  temple  and  its  cotemporary  the  Par* 
thenon,  which  was  an  octastyle  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, having  been  built  exactly  at  the  time 
when  power  and  opulence  made  the  most  rapid 
advances,  and  when  the  people  of  Elis  and  Athens 
had  the  means  of  indulging  their  ostentation  under 
the  cloak  of  devotion^  so  as  to  execute  buildings, 
exceeding  all  preceding  attempts  of  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  their  gods.  The  last  Delphic  temple  was 
50  or  60  years  older  than  the  Parthenon,  having 
been  built  about  510  b.  c.  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  in  the  year  548  b.  c.  of  that 
which  had  been  built  before  the  Trojan  war  by 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  The  funds  for  the 
reconstruction  were  derived  from  a  general  con- 
tribution to  which  even  the  distant  colony  of 
Greeks  at  Sais  in  the  Delta  were  parties,  and 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt.  The  contract  for  the 
work  was  taken  by  the  family  of  the  Alcmyonid® 
of  Athens,  who  engaged  with  the  Amphictyones 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  with  the  stone  called  Porus, 

13 
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for  the  sum  of  300  talents,  (probably  not  half 
the  cost  of  the  Parthenon)  and  gave  a  noble 
example  of  liberality  in  adding  at  their  own  ez- 
pence  a  facing  of  Parian  marble,  and  some  other 
ornaments  to  which  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
contract.  The  architect  was  Spintharus,  a  Co- 
rinthian ^ 

Justin  relates,  that  when  the  Gauls  attacked 
Delphi,  the  priests  who  ascribed  their  defeat  to 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Apollo,  declared 
that  they  saw  him  descend  into  the  temple 
through  the  open  part  of  the  roof  (per  cul* 
minis  aperta  fastigia').  Hence  it  appears  to 
have  been  hypeethral,  as  temples  of  that  magni- 
tude generally  were.  The  aeti  contained  figures 
of  Diana,  Latona,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  the  set- 
ting Sun,  Bacchus,  and  the  Thyiades,  begun  by 
Praxias,  and  finished  after  his  death  by  Andros- 
thenes,  both  of  whom  were  Athenians.  As  in 
the  Parthenon,  gilded  shields  were  suspended 
on  a  part  of  the  entablature :  they  were  the 
spoils  of  two  very  distant  nations,  but  nearly*  of 
the  same  form,  those  of  the  Persians  had  been 
dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  the  Gallic  shields  by  the  ^tolians'. 
In  the  pronaus  stood  a  brazen  image  of  Homer 
«  upon  a  pillar,  and  on  the  walls  were  inscribed 
sentences  written  by  the  Seven  men  whom  the 
Grreeks  called  the  Wise  \  In  the  cella  *  were  an 
altar  of  Neptune,  to  whom  the  oracle  in  the  most 

*  Herodot.  1.  2,    c.    18. —         *  Pausan.  Phocic.  c  19. 
Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  5.  *  ol  2o^^— c.  24. 

'  Justin.  1.  24,  c.  8.  ^  iv  rf  yaf. 
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ancient  times  was  said  to  have  belonged,  statues 
of  two  Fates,  with  Jupiter  and  Apollo  as  their 
leaders \  the  hearth'  upon  which  the  priest  of 
Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  and  the  iron  chair  of 
Pindar,  upon  which  he  was  said  to  have  sung  his 
hymns  to  Apollo. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  Pausanias,  from  whose 
silence  we  may  infer  that  the  fcpunvp,  or  vase  of 
silver,  containing  600  amphorae,  the  work  of  The- 
odorus  of  Samus,  which  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
pronaus  to  the  left,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus',  had 
long  before  been  converted  into  money  by  Philo- 
melus,  Sylla,  or  some  other  plunderer,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
Delphi  received  from  Crcesus,  and  cheaply  repaid 
by  conferring  upon  him  and  the  Lydians  privileges 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  in  so  many 
existing  inscriptions^.  From  a  similar  cause  the 
golden  tripod,  dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Platgea, 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  having  been  near 
the  altar  of  Apollo,  no  longer  remained  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  found  only,  and  not  in  the 
same  place,  the  twisted  serpents  which  supported 
the  tripod. 

It  appears  from  Euripides,  in  his  Ion,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Delphi,  that  two  of  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  exterior  front  of  the  temple  were 
Hercules,  attended  by  lolaus  as  shield-bearer,  de- 


'  Moipaycrat.  Av^olffi  vpoftaynitriy  koI  art" 

'  ktrrla,  Xtlriy  koX  wpoeiplrfy, — Herodot. 

*  Herodot.  1.  1,  c.  51.  1.  1,  c.  54. 

*  AcX^oi  iBoaav  Kpolfff  Kal 
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stroying  the  Lernsean  hydra  with  his  faulchion  \ 
and  BellerophoD  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  slaying  the 
Chimaera'.  They  were  probably  on  the  metopes 
of  the  eastern  front.  The  battle  of  the  giants,  which 
the  Chorus  describes  as  being  upon  the  walls  ^, 
seems  to  have  been  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
pronaus,  perhaps  by  Aristoclides,  who  is  stated  by 
Pliny  to  have, painted  this  temple^.  The  figures 
of  the  Gigantomachia  specified  by  the  Chorus,  are 
Minerva  striking  Enceladus  with  her  spear,  Ju- 
piter destroying  Mimas  with  his  lightning,  and 
Bacchus  smiting  another  monster  with  his  thyrsus. 
The  poet  has  likewise  described  some  pepli,  or 
tapestries,  in  the  temple,  which  were  embroidered 
with  battles  and  other  subjects,  like  those  of  the 
Parthenon '.  Over  the  door  of  the  cella  was  writ- 
ten the  word  EI,  concerning  which  Plutarch  has 
written  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  As  to  the 
adytum,  Pausanias  tells  us  nothing,  except  that 
few  persons  entered  into  the  inmost  part  of  the 
temple^,    but  that  there  existed  in  it  a  golden 

'  'I^ov,  rdvd*  ABprforoyf 
Atpyaloy  "Y^pay  eyaipei 
XpvaiaiQ  Apiraic  6  Aioc  vaic. 

Eurip.  Ion.  V.  190. 

*  Kat  fiay  T6yS'  AOpriaoyf 
Urepovvroc  i^^ipoy  cttitov, 
Thy  vvpiwyeoveray  iyalpei 
Tpitr^fiaroy  aXxdv.  v.  201. 

'  Si:^i//ai  K\6yoy  iy  reix^ffi 
Aaiyoiffi  yiy dyruty,  v.  206. 

*  PHn.  H.  N.  1.  35,  ell.  *  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  1141. 

'  Tov  yaov  rf  e^orraV^. 
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statue  of  Apollo.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  priests  still  endeavoured  to  obtain  respect  by  an 
affectation  of  mystery,  and  closed  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary against  casual  visitors  and  the  vulgar.  From 
other  writers  we  learn  that  it  contained  a  perpetual 
fire,  and  a  narrow  orifice  in  the  ground,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  railing,  was  shaded  with 
laurel,  and  surmounted  by  a  tripod.  Here  was 
seated  the  priestess  when  she  uttered  the  oracular 
responses,  after  having  bathed  in  the  water  of 
Castalia,  and  crowned  herself  with  the  laurel  and 
masticated  some  of  its  leaves  ^ 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  convul- 
sions of  the  priestess,  which  preceded  her  prophetic 
words,  were  caused  by  a  mephitic  vapour  emanat- 
ing from  a  fissure  in  the  rock.  Pausanias  and  Lu- 
cian,  on  the  contrary,  ascribe  it  to  the  water  of  Cas- 
Botis.  As  such  a  vapour,  if  it  had  existed,  would 
probably  still  find  its  way  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
same  place,  or  near  it,  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
never  was  such  a  vapour,  though  the  cavern  or 
aperture  in  the  rock  may  have  been  real.  The 
propensity  of  the  Greeks  to  believe  in  the  marvel- 
lous, would  easily  lead  them  to  add  a  whifia  ivOov- 
aunniKov*  to  a  place  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  see,  if  the  priests  thought  fit  to  encourage  the 
idea. 

The  only  buildings  within  the  sacred  peribolus, 
besides  the  temple,  were  a  portico  built  by  the 

'  iEschyl.  £um.    v.  39. —     c.  26.— Lucian    in   his  aocu- 
Euripid.  Ion.  v.  76.  1331 —     sat. 
Lycophr.  v.  6. — Diodor.  L  16,  *  Strabo,  p.  419. 
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Athenians,  and  eight  dnaavpat,  or  treasuries,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Olympiad  where  ten  of  these  con- 
structions stood  upon  a  icp^iric,  or  basement,  between 
the  temple  of  Juno  and  Mount  Cronium.  One  of 
the  thesauri  at  Olympia  was  so  lai^e  as  to  con- 
tain a  colossal  statue ;  at  Delphi  none  seem  to  have 
been  of  such  dimensions,  but  were  intended  only 
for  the  smaller  and  more  valuable  offerings,  the 
works  of  statuary  having  been  on  the  adjacent 
platforms  of  the  hierum.  The  cities  which  had 
constructed  the  treasuries  at  Delphi  were  Sicyon, 
Siphnus',  Thebes^,  Athens^,  Cnidus,  Potidsea, 
Syracuse',  and  Corinth^,  to  which  Strabo  adds 
the  Italian  cities.  Spina  and  Agylla.  The  same 
author  remarks  that  wealth  is  difficult  to  guard, 
even  though  sacred  ^ ;  and  agrees  with  Pausanias 
in  showing  that  the  treasuries  at  Delphi  were  all 
empty,  the  contents  having  long  before  their  time 
been  converted  into  the  sinews  of  war.  Nor  were 
sacred  offerings,  the  value  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  skill  of  the  artists  who  made  them,  although 
less  tempting  to  the  vulgar  plunderer,  exempt  from 

^    KaOa   ^   Kal   iv   ^Ekfoic  into  their  mines  and  destroyed 

'EXX^vorv  riv€c  kiroiiivavTO  rf  them. — Phocic.  c.  11. 
*Air6\\Mvi    6i|^avpovc. — Pan-         '  The  Theban  treasury  was 

san.  Eliac.  post.  c.  19.  built  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

'  The  god  had  ordered  the  *  The  Athenian   was   built 

Siphnii  to  send  a  tenth  of  the  from  the  spoils  of  Marathon, 
produce  of  their  gold  mines  to  *  The  Syracusan  after  their 

Delphi ;  the  treasury  was  built  defeat  of  the  Athenians, 
accordingly,  and  the  tenth  was  '   This  treasury  once  con- 

for  some  time  sent.     But  the  tained  the  gold  presented  by 

tax  was  probably  too  heavy,  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
Pausanias  says,  that  in  conse-  '  6  rXovroc  ^varfv\aicr6c  tori 

quence  of  the  Siphnii  having  kclv  upo^  ^. — Strabo,  p.  420. 
ceased  to  send  it,  the  sea  broke 
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the  effects  of  a  more  refined  species  of  cupidity. 
Scarcely  any  but  imperial  robbers,  however,  could 
indulge  a  passion  for  collecting  statues  at  the  ez^ 
pence  either  of  Delphi  or  any  of  the  other  more 
celebrated  places  in  Greece,  which  were  at  once 
the  favourite  abodes  of  superstition,  and  the  chief 
repositories  of  art,  so  long  as  Paganism  continued 
in  vogue.  Of  this  we  have  a  strong  argument  in 
the  catalogue  which  Pausanias  has  given  us  of  the 
collection  at  Delphi  \  a  century  after  it  had  been 
plundered  of  500  brazen  statues  by  Nero*.  With 
the  decline  of  taste  in  the  third  century  the  passion 
of  collecting  gradually  ceased  among  the  Romans, 
which  change,  as  the  ancient  worship  still  kept  its 
ground  in  this  part  of  Greece,  had  a  tendency  to 
preserve  the  sacred  places  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  Pausanias  had  left  them,  until  Con- 
stantine,  and  one  or  two  of  his  successors,  de- 
spoiled them  of  some  of  their  choicest  monu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  new  capital, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  degrading  the  deities  of 
the  old  worship,  and  of  holding  them  up  to  ridi- 
cule *.  It  was  not  until  the  imperial  decrees  were 
issued  against  idolatry,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  the  Christians  could  indulge  their 
barbarous  zeal  in  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
the  ancient  statues.  The  greater  part  having  been 
of  brass,  were  then  probably  melted  for  the  sake  of 
converting  them  to  purposes  of  vulgar  utility.  The 
works  in  marble,  although  many  of  them  may  have 

'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  9.    See  '  These  motives  are  stated 

the  Additional  Note  at  the  end  by  Eusebius  (in  Constant.  1.  3, 

of  this  volume.  c.  54.)  and  by  Sozomen  (1.  2. 

'  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  7.  c.  5.) 
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been  broken,  are  more  likely  to  have  escaped  entire 
destruction ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  many 
valuable  remains  of  sculpture  as  well  as  architecture 
are  not  still  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  Delphi.  The  steepness  of  the  site,  and  the 
fragility  of  the  lofty  cliffs  above  it,  acted  upon  by 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  higher  summits,  are  con- 
stantly operating  a  change  in  the  soil ;  fragments 
of  stone  and  an  alluvion  of  earth  descending  from 
above,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  accumulate 
matter  upon  the  ancient  platforms  of  the  city,  and 
to  place  them  lower  beneath  the  surface,  of  which 
the  stadium  is  a  proof,  the  upper  row  of  seats  only 
being  now  above  ground.  Thus  the  ancient  re- 
mains become  deeply  buried,  except  where  a 
torrent,  taking  a  new  course,  suddenly  removes  a 
part  of  the  accumulation,  and  thus  occasionally 
brings  some  of  them  to  light.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  does  not  produce  the  dis- 
covery of  some  coins,  or  other  remains  of  art,  par- 
ticularly among  the  terraces  to  the  west  and  to  the 
south  of  Kastri. 

The  length  of  the  stadium  of  Delphi  (as  well  as 
it  can  be  determined  in  such  a  ruin)  is  630  feet, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  stadia  of 
Greece,  in  all  which  their  ruined  condition  causes 
something  more  than  the  length  of  the  dromus  to 
be  included  in  the  measurement.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  if  there  was  any  such  measure  as  a  Pythic 
stade,  longer  than  the  ordinary  stade,  it  was  not 
derived  from  any  excess  in  the  length  of  the  stadium 
of  Delphi.  This  structure  was  composed,  as  Pausa- 
nias  remarks,  of  the  native  rock,  which  is  a  browa. 
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limestone,  containing  veins  of  while  marble ;  nor 
do  I  perceive  a  vestige  of  the  Pentelic  marble 
with  which  it  was  decorated  by  Herodes. 

The  cavern  on  the  slope  of  Mount  CirpJdSy  whioh 
is  so  conspicuous  from  Kastri,  is  natural,  though 
the  entrance  has  been  squared,  and  the  inside  a 
little  enlarged  and  made  regular,  in  order  to  form 
it  into  a  church,  of  which  some  remains  exist,  or 
originally,  perhaps,  (and  such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  priest,  my  host,  and  other  Kastrltes,)  for  an 
ascetic  retreat.  There  is  a  little  verdure  before 
the  door,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  garden 
of  the  hermit.  All  the  rest  of  the  rock  is  a  bare 
precipice,  and  the  access  to  the  cavern  is  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Arsale,  or  Orsale^, 
to  whom  the  convent  above  Daulis  is  sacred,  and 
whose  foprn  or  festival  is  on  Easter  Monday. 

From  Delphi  Pausanias  conducts  his  reader  to 
the  celebrated  cave  named  Corycium,  and  firom 
thence  continues  his  route  across  the  upper  Par- 
nassus to  Tithorea.  I  visited  the  cave  on  my  for* 
mer  journey  at  a  season  when  Parnassus,  now 
enveloped  in  snow  and  mist,  exhibited  under  a 
brilliant  atmosphere  a  delightful  scene  of  arable 
and  pasture,  intermixed  with  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
and  the  grandest  mountain  scenery.  The  cavern 
is  about  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  to  the  north-east- 
ward, and  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Arakhova ;  the  access  from  each  place  is 

*  'Ayia    *ApaaXi9,    *Opaa\i\.  as   vvepfiiyeOecy  that  which  is 

Antoninus     Liberalis     (c.    8)  opposite  to  Kastn  will  hardly 

mentions   a  cavern  in  Moant  answer  to  it. 
Qtrpfais ;  but  as  he  describes  it 
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easy  after  having'  surmounted  the  steep  ascent 
which  leads  from  them  both  into  the  upper  region 
of  Parnassus  J  as  it  then  crosses  the  great  elevated 
valley  which  extendi  for  about  sixteen  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  the.  foot  of  the  highest 
summit  anciently  Lycoreia^  and  now  liakura. 
From  Delphi  the  road  to  the  Coryaum  crosses  the 
western  ridge  just  under  the  Pfuedriades  ScopuU^ 
and  then  immediately  ascends  by  a  zigzag  path 
cut  in  the  rock,  very  steep  and  rugged,  and  which 
retains  traces  of  the  ancient  route.  Just  above  Cas^^ 
talia  the  road  to  the  Kalj^via  of  Arakhova  and  to 
Liaknra,  probably  the  ancient  road  to  Lycoreia 
and  Titkorea  branches  to  the  right.  Following 
that  to  the  left  which  leads  to  the  Mavpn  Tpovra,  as 
the  Corycium  is  now  called,  we  entered  a  country 
of  pasture  interspersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  occasionally  passing 
fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  all  yet  green 
though  it  was  the  27th  of  July,  and  the  harvest  in 
the  plains  of  Bceotia  had  been  completed  a  month 
before.  To  the  right  was  a  lake  fed  by  the  streams 
from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  partly  dis^ 
charged  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  of  which  the 
Emissory  is  probably  the  source  at  the  mills  of 
Kastri.     Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 

^  Strabo,  p.  418,  423.     All  are  the  walls  of  another  Hel- 

the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  lenic  town,  which  agrees  with 

belonged  probably  to  a  town  of  the  MoMs  of  Herodotus  (1.  8, 

Lycoreia^  of  which  some  re-  c.  35),  or  equally  well  with  the 

mains  are  found  at  the  village  of  Cyparissus  of  Homer  (B.  S19\ 

Liakura.    At  the  southern  foot  Strabo  (p.  423),   Dicsearchus 

of  the  mountain,  midway  be-  (v.  80),    and  Stephanus    (in 

tween  the  Sckiste  and  Delphi^  voce). 
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tain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  we  ascended 
more  than  half  way  to  its  summit,  when  a  small 
triangular  entrance  presented  itself,  conducting 
into  the  great  chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high 
in  the  middjie.  Drops  of  water  from  the  roof  had 
formed  large  calcareous  crystallizations  rising  at 
the  bottom,  and  others  were  suspended  from  every 
part  of  the  roof  and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this 
great  hall  is  rugged  and  irregular,  but  after 
climbing  over  some  rocks,  we  arrived  at  another 
small  opening  leading  into  a  second  chamber,  the 
length  of  which  is  near  100  feet,  and  has  a  direc- 
tion nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  outer 
cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment  there  is  again  a 
narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible  without  a  ladder; 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is  a  small  natural 
chamber.  There  seems  to  have  been  ample  space  for 
the  Delphi  and  other  Phocians  to  deposit  here  their 
valuable  property,  and  even  their  families,  when 
they  took  refuge  in  Mount  Parnassus  from  the 
Persians  \  As  Pausanias  states  that  there  was  ^*a 
distance  of  60  stades  from  Delphi  to  a  brazen 
statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend  to  the 
cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  or  mule  ;*'  the  statue 
probably  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Delphi  being  nearly  that 
which  he  mentions.  He  remarks  that  the  Cory- 
cium  is  larger  than  many  oth^r  celebrated  caverns 
which  he  had  seen,  and  enumerates;  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  easy  to  walk  into  the  cave  for  a 

'  Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  36. 
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great  distance  even  without  a  torch,  and  that  there 
are  springs  and  drippings  from  the  roof  to  the  bot- 
tom in  every  part  of  it.  The  people  of  Parnassus, 
he  adds,  considered  the  cave  sacred  to  the  Cory- 
cian  nymphs  and  to  Pan  \  From  the  cavern  we 
proceeded  to  Aguriani,  distant  three  hours,  in  a 
north-western  direction,  through  a  wide  valley 
abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets  which  flow 
to  the  torrent  of  Lilcea^  and  where  in  the  in- 
tervals of  forests  of  fir,  there  was  a  beautiful  variety 
of  corn-fields,  and  of  pastures  covered  with  sheep 
and  goats :  on  either  side  rose  the  secondary  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus.  At  Aguriani,  which  contained 
60  or  70  families,  a  large  stream  issued  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  above  the  village,  and  flowed 
through  it,  turning  several  mills,  and  filling  some 
large  vats  which  served  for  soaking  the  coarse  cloth 
which  the  villagers  made  from  the  wool  of  Parnas- 
sus. In  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Aguriani  we  de- 
scended into  the  northern  Phocic  valley  at  Paleo- 
kastro,  or  the  ruins  of  lAhjBa. 

'  u^v  Zk  aWb  (to  Ayrpov)  ol  places  together.     It  is  remark- 

wepl  Toy  Uapyaacrov  KwpvKltjy  able  that  the  gentile  *A/i/Jpv- 

re  elyai  Nv/i^v  koi  Uayoc  fia-  <rioQ  in  this  inscription  is  'Afi- 

Xurra  llyrtyrai.     These  words  fipkfvevg    in    those    found    at 

of  Pausanias  are  illustrated  by  Dhistomo  on  the  site  of  jitn- 

the  following  inscription  which  brysus.     The  word  avfiirtpiiro- 

Mr.H.Raikes  discovered  in  the  Xocc  is  explained  by  the  ircpc- 

cavern  soon   after  my  second  ir<iXoi  mentioned    by   Thucy- 

visit  to  Delphi: — l^varparoQ  dides,  and  other  authors,  and 

JlaxiZ6fiov  *AfiPpv(noe  avfjurepi-  who  were  a  kind  of  local  mili- 

ir6\ot£   Udyi  Nv/i^acc*     Eus-  tia.     Pausanias  observes,  that 

tratus,   son   of  Dacidomus  of  not  even  on  foot  was  it  easy  to 

Ambrysus,   to   Pan    and    the  ascend  from  the  cave  to  the 

Nymphs  who  frequent   these  summit  of  Parnassus. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PHOCI8,  LOCRIS,  iETOUA. 

Departure  from  Delphi — Krisso,  Crissa — Xeropigadho^  Cirrha — 
River  Pleistw — Salona,  Amphusa — ^Latin  inscription — ^Roads 
from  Salonft~Adi^mia»  JfyoiiM— lidhoriki— -Sten6--yei6k- 
hoTO — ^Riyers  Mega,  Kokkino,  and  Momo-— Khan  of  Paieaxaii 
— Monastery  of  Vamakova — ^Magula — Cross  the  Momo — 
Plain  of  Pilala — Mount  R^ani— 'Epakto,  Naupactus — ^Ancient 
geography  of  Mtolia  and  Locris — Athenian  invasion — March 
of  the  Spartan  Eurylochus  through  Locris — (Eneon — JEgiiimm 
— Fottdama^SupaUium — Erythra^ — Crocyimn — l^kium 
Hyle — Tolophon — Phmsium — Apidoti — Ophumeuses — Bam 
— Callium — Pyra — Mount  Corax—^Eurytanes. 

Feb.  10. — Although  the  situation  of  Delphi  is  not 
very  agreeable,  nor  its  lands  in  general  very  fer- 
tile, its  slopes  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  its  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Pleistus,  with 
the  copious  springs  at  the  mills,  and  those  of 
Castalia  ^nd' Cassotis^  are  advantages  which  will 
always  secure  to  the  place  some  inhabitants, 
who  will  derive  some  further  resources  from  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  place  and  its  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which  cannot  fail  to  attract  casual  visitors 
as  long  as  Greek  literature  is  held  in  estimation. 
Delphi  deserves  attention  also  as  a  military  posi- 
tion which  commands  the  western  entrance  of  one 
of  the  most  important  passes  in  Greece. 
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Having  passed  through  the  western  ridge, 
and  among  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  on  that  side  of  the  city,  we  descend 
by  a  very  winding  stony  road  to  Krisso,  a  large 
village  inhabited  solely  by  Greeks,  and  the  resi- 
<ience  of  the  bishop  of  Salona  ;  but  instead  of 
entering  the  village  turn  to  the  left,  and  continu* 
ing  to  descend  the  mountain,  arrive  in  one  hour 
from  Delphi  in  the  vale  of  the  Pleistusy  a  little  above 
a  mill  overhung  by  the  rocks  and  steep  side  of  the 
hill  of  Krisso.  Below  the  mill  the  valley  opens  into 
the  plain.  This  is  about  the  situation  in  which 
Pausanias  describes  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Pythian 
games  ^  but  no  vestiges  of  it  are  to  be  perceived. 

Twenty  minutes  farther  we  cross  the  Pleistus 
and  enter  the  Orisscean  plain,  which  extends  to 
the  sea — then  advance  through  a  thick  wood  of 
olives  which  shades  the  banks  of  the  Pleistus  from 
hence  upwards,  as  far  as  t}ie  narrows  formed  by 
the  western  ridge  of  Delphi^'  then  passing  along  the 
foot  of  Mount  Kutzura,  we  arrive  in  another  twenty 
minutes  at  Xeropigadho',  a  village  situated  just 
under  the  steep  rocks  of  the  mountain.  The  road 
by  which  my  servants  and  baggage  came  hither 
from  Dhesfina  descends  the  mountain  at  a  gorge  a 
little  above  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  I  proceed 
to  the  shore  of  the  Crissaan  Gulf  in  search  of 
Cirrhtty  turn  a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain, 


*  'Ec  Se  Kipfiay  to  iirlveiov  fi6Q  ri  coTiv,  Koi  ayiava  UvOia 

AeXi^wPy  o^og  fikv  arahitav  cjii-  ayovaiy  eyravBa    roy    Iittikov. 

Koyrd  itTTiy  tic  AeX^iHy'    Kara-  — Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37. 

fldyri  ^E  €c   ro  iri^ioy  iViro^po-  '  ISepoTrlyacoy,  dry  well. 
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which  hides  Xeropi^adho  from  the  sea;  and  in 
eight  minutes  leave  in  the  rocks  to  the  left  a  great 
cavern,  which,  according  to  my  guide,  who  is  an 
old  native  of  Xeropigadho,  is  so  deep  within  that  a 
stone  thrown  into  it  will  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  may  be  heard  to  fall  into  the  subterra- 
neous bed  of  a  river  of  salt  water  which  issues  at 
some  distance  below  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  stream  joins  the  sea  at  a  spot  where 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  forms  an  angle,  and  where 
stand  a  mill  and  a  house  named  Skliri.  This 
place  was  a  mile  to  the  left^  midway  from  Xero- 
pigadho to  Magula,  which  is  twenty  minutes 
from  that  village.  The  name  Magula  is  ap- 
plied to  a  square  space,  near  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference^ covered  with  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  wrought  stones  of  Hellenic  times. 
On  the  beach  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  composed  chiefly  of  lai^e  qua- 
drangular blocks  which  are  cemented  with  mortar : 
near  it  are  a  well,  a  small  church,  and  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wharf  or  mole  extending  some 
distance  into  the  water.  A  rising  ground  towards 
the  centre  of  the  ruins  seems  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  ancient  materials  slightly  covered  with 
earth ;  but  no  remains  of  ornamental  architecture 
are  to  be  seen,  nor  any  thing  in  its  original  place. 
My  conductor  says  that  Krisso  once  stood  here, 
that  these  are  the  ruins  of  it,  and  that  he  had  this 
information  from  his  ancestors.  The  spot  is  about 
half  way  between  Skliri  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Pleistiis,  and  seems  clearly  to  be  the  site  of  Cirrhaf 
the  port  of  Delphi^  for  it  is  the  nearest  point  of  the 
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coast  to Delphij  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  ihePleis- 
tu8  ^  is  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis  *,  and  gene- 
rally in  agreement  with  the  ancient  testimonies '. 
Pausanias  remarked  at  Cirrha  a  temple  containing 
colossal  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  of  the 
Attic  school,  and  a  fourth  of  Adrasteia,  of  smaller 
size^.  The  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
ancient  site  is  probably  formed  by  the  substruction 
and  ruins  of  this  building.  The  distance  of  Cirrha 
from  Delphi  has  been  variously  stated  by  the  an- 
cients. My  time  distance  tends  to  show  the  60 
Btades  of  Pausanias  to  be  very  near  the  truth,  cer- 
tainly much  more  so  than  the  80  of  Strabo,  or  the 
30  of  Harpocration  *. 

Pausanias  has  created  some  doubts  on  the  ancient 
geography  of  this  part  of  Phocis,  by  his  remark 
that  Homer,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  applies  to  Cirrha  its  more  ancient  name  of 
Crissa  ^ ;  tlius  leading  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same  place,  an  opinion  which 
may  derive  some  appearance  of  support  from  the 
indiscriminate  application  by  ancient  authors  of 
the  names  CirrhsBan  and  Crisssean  to  the  sur- 
rounding plain.     There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 


*  05roc  6  UkiieroQ  M  K/^-  '  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  3.— 
pay  TO  kirhtiov  AfX^Ji^  Koi  r^y  Liv.  1.  42,  c.  15, 16. 

ravTrf  Kdrenri  OaM^^ay, — Pau-  *  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  87. 

san.  Phocic.  c.  8.  *   Harpocrat    in     Ki^aloy 

*  'YiroT€Tr«ic€  rjf  Klpfei  ir<J-  irtEloy. 

^ic apxaiaKlfi^ iwl  T^  OaXdrTjf  *  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37. 
i^pvfiiyrif  &^'  ijc  dydfDaffic  eic 
AcX^ovc  oyMiKovrd  tov  ara- 
h'iiay. — Strabo,  p.  418". 
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ever,  that  Cinrha  and  Crissa  were  different  places, 
and  that  the  latter  occupied  the  exact  situation  of 
Krisso,  as  this  existing  name  would  lead  us  ixy 
presume.     Krisso,  in  fact,  is  accurately  described 
in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  height  well  suited  to 
vines,  rising  above  a  woody  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  rocks  of  the   snowy  Parnassus,   on  ite 
western   side  ^      In   those  times   Delphi    was   a 
icpov  in  the  Crisssean  territory.     Crissa  was  pre^ 
cisely  such  a  site  as  the  founders  of  Greek  cities 
often  chose,  being  a  rocky  hill  rising  above  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  at  a  secure  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  near  the  entrance  of  two  diverging 
valleys.     Cirrha,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  not  un- 
der Parnassus,  but  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis, 
on  the  maritime  level,  and  at  the  nearest  point  of  the 
coast  to  Crissa  and  Delphi,  of  which  two  places  it 
was  successively  the  iirivHov  or  port.     Strabo,  who 
has  distinguished  Cirrha  from  Crissa,  asserts  that 
the  former  was  destroyed  by  the  Crissaei,  and  the 
latter  at  the  end  of  the  first  sacred  war  which  the 
Amphictyones  declared   against  the  Crisss&i  for 
having  occupied  the  sacred  land,  ill-treated  those 
who   passed   through   their   territory   to   Delphi, 
and  for  having  laid  excessive  taxes  on  the  im- 
ports from  Sicily  and  Italy  *.     The  principal  event 

*  Wo  iTTvyi  Tlapydvaoio. — Hymn  in  Apol.  v.  269. 

"iKeo  S'  Iq  Kplaarjv  vtrb  Uapyrfffoy  w^ocvra 
Kyrjfioy  irpoc  Zii^vpoy  rerpafifuyoy'  avrap  virepdey 
nirpTi  viroKpifiarai'  KOiXi^  S*  viroBi^pofie  firjatra 
Tpi/X"«-— V.  282. 

^lloy  ^  cc  Kpiaariy  evheieXoy  dfjLVfXoEyTa. — v.  43S. 
'  Strabo,  p.  418. 
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of  this  war  was  the  capture  of  Cirrha,  said  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  who  ordered 
hellebore  to  be  thrown  into  the  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  the  Pleistus'. 
In  the  last  Sacred  War,  B.  C.  340,  the  same  ac- 
cusation was  preferred  against  the  Amphissenses 
as  against  the  Crissaei  of  old,  and  their  works  for 
the  restoration  of  Cirrha  were  destroyed  by  the 
Amphictyones  *.  But  on  both  occasions  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cirrha,  like  that  of  many  other  places  in 
Greece  to  which  history  has  ascribed  a  similar  ca- 
lamity, had  evidently  only  a  temporary  effect ;  ftwr 
Pausanias  found  Cirrha  still  existing  as  the  port  of 
Delphi,  nor  can  we  hesitate  in  believing  that  as 
such  it  partook  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sacred  city 
during  the  eight  centuries  which  succeeded  the  First 
Sacred  War,  when  Delphi,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
termission, enjoyed  opulence  and  celebrity  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  Pythian  Games  were  fre- 
quented by  every  people  of  Grecian  origin.  It  was 
quite  otherwise  with  Crissa,  which  was  reduced  to 
insignificance  by  Delphi  at  an  early  period.  Xero- 
pigadho  is  perhaps  the  site  of  Craugallium,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  suffered,  together  with  the 
Cirrhsei,  for  having  cultivated  the  sacred  land  in 
the  time  of  Solon  ^. 

Having  returned  to  Xeropigadho,  we  proceed 
from  thence,  in  two  hours,  to  Salona;  in  three 

*  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  37.  '   -^schin.   c.    Ctesiph.   p. 

'  Strabo,  p.  419,  mentions  498.     Harpocrat.  in  KfmvaX- 

Crissa  as  the  place  restored,  XiBai.    Didym.  ap.  Harpocrat. 

but    iGscliines    (c.    Ctesiph.)  ibid, 
clearly  shows  that  it  was  the 
port  Cirrha. 
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minutes  cross  the  Pleistus,  then,  passing  an  open 
part  of  the  Crisscean  plain,  arrive,  in  seven  more, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  dry  river  of  Salona  :  this 
we  follow  through  a  plantation  of  olives,  and  cross 
it  a  little  below  the  entrance  into  the  valley  of  Sa- 
lona, where  the  level  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is 
not  so  much  as  a  mile  in  breadth,  being  bounded 
by  a  cliff  of  the  mountain  of  Krisso  on  the  right, 
'  and  a  projection  of  other  rocky  mountains  to  the 
left.  Beyond  this  strait  the  valley  widens,  the 
road  turns  more  westward,  still  through  olive- 
groves,  and  within  two  miles  of  Salona  again  tra- 
verses an  open  plain. 

The  castle  of  Salona. is  an  extensive  ruin  of 
Frank  or  lower  Greek  construction,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  polls ;  the  keep 
of  the  castle  occupying  the  acropolis,  and  the  outer 
walls  following  nearly  those  of  the  town.  Remains 
of  two  of  the  Hellenic  towers  appear  on  the  descent 
of  the  hill  towards  the  north,  standing  upon  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  brow  which  overhangs  the 
modem  houses  in  that  part;  so  that  the  ancient 
city  appears  to  have  been  of  no  great  dimensions, 
and  to  have  had  an  aspect  towards  the  mountains. 
Under  the  rocks  of  the  castle  to  the  soutli  issues  a 
very  copious  spring,  pouring  through  a  great  num- 
ber of  spouts,  and  forming  a  principal  source  of 
the  river.  There  is  another  but  scanty  spring  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  castle.  The  river 
receives  a  branch  from  the  north,  but  the  water  is 
consumed  in  irrigating  the  lands  in  the  valley,  and 
except  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  no  water  reaches 
the  Pleistus.     Salona  contains  300  Turkish  and 
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four  or  five  hundred  Grreek  families;  in  the  villages 
of  the  district  all  are  Greeks.  According  to  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  Khodja-bashi,  there  are 
100,000  piZaic  or  roots  of  olive  ;  that  is  to  say,  olive- 
trees  in  the  district,  producing  each  five  litres  of 
1000  drachms  on  an  average,  which  gives  for  the 
virhole  produce  half  a  million  of  litres.  It  is  a 
good  year  when  they  export  three  ship  loads. 
The  oil  is  excellent.  They  are  now  gathering  the 
fruit,  which  is  done  in  the  same  manner  practised 
at  Athens,  by  thrashing  the  boughs  with  a  long 
stick,  the  efiect  of  which  is  to  beat  off  a  great 
number  of  leaves  and  small  branches.  They  say 
it  cannot  do  any  harm  to  the  ensuing  crop,  because 
the  trees  produce  plentifully  only  once  in  two 
years^  without  reflecting  that  this  savage  mode  of 
gathering  the  fruit  may  be  a  principal  cause  of 
the  failure  of  crop  in  the  alternate  years.  Tobacco 
is  grown  in  the  lands  of  Topolia  and  Kolovates, 
villages  belonging  to  the  district  of  Salona,  in  the 
adjacent  part  of  Parnassus, 

In  one  of  the  churches  of  Salona  the  Latin  in- 
scription is  still  preserved  which  was  published  by 
Spon  and  Wheler.  The  construction  of  the  docu- 
ment 18  not  very  clear,  but  the  following  is  evi- 
dently the  purport  of  it.  Decimus  Secundinus, 
styling  himself  vir  clarus,  proconsul,  curator,  and 
defender  of  the  Amphissenses,  reminds  them  that 
he  had  before  ordered  the  aqueduct  to  be  cleaned 
out,  and  the  water  to  be  turned  into  the  old  cis- 
terns, and  desires  that  it  may  now  be  done  imme- 
diately. He  hopes  that  they  will  feel  grateful  to 
the  happy  times  and  his  moderation  in  not  having 
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confiscated  the  funds  intended  for  the  supply  of 
the  public  water,  which  he  threatens  if  a  similar 
interception  should  recur,  and  now  directs  that  a 
lapidary  inscription  should  be  placed  on  the  cis- 
terns, stating  from  whence  the  water  was  derived^ 
in  order  that  no  means  should  be  left  of  invading 
the  public  property.  Finally  he  desires  them  to 
remember  that  all  things  are  to  be  finished  before 
the  tenth  day  of  the  calends  of  January,  calls  them 
to  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  bids  them 
farewell  ^  The  corrupted  Latinity  of  this  inscrip- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  age  of  Diocletian.  The 
form  of  the  V.  and  E,  of  which  the  former  is  con- 
stantly Y,  and  the  latter  sometimes  €,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  engraver  having  been  a  Greek. 
The  document  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  word 
Amfissensium,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  site  is 
that  of  Amphissa,  which  is  otherwise  liable  to 
question,  as  Pausanias  places  Amphissa  at  a  dis- 
tance of  120  stades  from  Delphi,  and  iBschines 
only  at  half  that  number '.     But  as  the  latter  in- 

^  Deciin(us)  Secundinus  liens  non  fit:  sane  si  similis 
V.  C.  (vir  clams),  Proconsul,  interceptio  iterum  fieri  possit : 
Cuiat(or)  et  Defens(or)  Am-  in  cistemis  ipsis  lapideo  titulo 
fissensium  salutem.  Ut  me-  posito,  unde  aqua  yeniat,  ad- 
mini  non  repurgari  modo  aque-  scribete,  ut  nulla  invadendi 
ductum,  verum  etiam  induci  publicum  relinquatur  occasio. 
aquam  jusseram,  confestim  igi-  Memores  eritis  per&cta  ma- 
tuT  in  veteres  cisternas  aqua  ut  neant  omnia  ante  diem  deci- 
semper  cucurrerat  inducatur*  mumkalendarum  Januarianun. 
Gratias  agentes  beatitudini  Vos  ad  officinm  nuntiare  debere 
temporis  et  moderationi  meehe  op  to.  Bene  valeatis. 
(meae),  spero,  quod  fundus  qui  *  Pausan.  Phodc.  c.  38. — 
aquam  publicamoccupavit  pub-  ^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  515. 
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terval  correspolids  to  the  position  of  Salona,  and 
not  less  so  the  situation  of  the  place  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  name  Amphissa,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
distance  in  Pausanias  is  erroneous. 

Strabo  asserts  that  Amphissa  was  a  ruin  in 
his  time,  and  that  it  had  been  in  that  state  ever 
since  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyones  after 
the  second  Sacred  War  ^ ;  in  this,  however,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Cirrha,  he  is  contradicted  by  his- 
tory ',  and  particularly  by  Pausanias,  who  in- 
£oroQS  us,  that  when  Augustus  founded  Patrae  he 
ordered  all  the  towns  of  the  Locri  Ozolse  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  new  Roman  colony,  except  Am- 
phissa, which,  as  well  as  Patrae  itself  and  Nicopo- 
lis,  then  received  many  inhabitants  from  the  de- 
clining ^tolian  cities;  so  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  when  Strabo  wrote,  which  was  very 
soon  afterwards,  Amphissa  was  the  most  popu- 
lous place  in  this  part  of  Greece  :  before  the  time 
of  Augustus,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  in  a  declining  state,  for  when  the 
Amphissenses  had  received  the  i^tolian  colony, 
they  detached  themselves  from  Locris  and  called 
themselves  ^tolians,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  were  then  chiefly  composed  of  the 
latter  people. 

Pausanias  describes  Amphissa  as  being  well 
adorned  with  public  buildings,  but  he  specifies 
only  the  tombs  of  Amphissa  and  of  Andrsemon, 

'  Strabo,  pp.  419,  426,  427.      fantry    against    the   Gauls  at 
*  In  the  year  278  B.  C,  the      Tliennopylfie. 
Amphissenses  supplied  400  in- 
13 
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and  a  temple  of  Mineira  in  the  citadel,  contain- 
ing an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess,  which 
although  of  archaic  workmanship,  was  not  in 
his  opinion  so  old  as  the  Amphissenses  pretended, 
who  asserted  that  it  had  been  brought  from 
Troy  by  Thoas.  On  the  contrary,  Pausanias 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  less  ancient  than  a 
statue  which  he  had  seen  at  Ephesns,  made  by 
Rhoecus  of  Samus,  who  with  Theodorus  of  the 
same  island  invented  the  art  of  casting  brazen 
figures,  and  who  lived  about  the  year  700  B.  C. 

Between  Salona  and  the  pass  which  separates 
its  plain  from  that  of  Crissa  lie  the  villages  Kuski, 
St.  George,  Sergula,  and  Simakaki,  in  that  order 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  bounds  the  western 
side  of  the  valley.  This  slope  is  crowned  by  a 
rocky  brow,  in  which,  between  the  two  last  men- 
tioned villages,  are  cavities  called  the  Fortes', 
said  to  be  haunted  by  dsemons.  Above  the  rocky 
brow  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  which 
reaches  to  the  great  steeps  of  the  snowy  fir-clad 
summit  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 'Elato'; 
in  the  middle  of  this  elevated  plain  stands  Aghia 
Thymia,  or  Athymla,  a  small  village  distant  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Salona,  in  the  road  to  Ga- 
laxidhi,  which  passes  near  Kuski.  At  Athymia 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  Hellenic 
town,  which  seems  to  be  the  Myonia  of  Pausanias, 
described  by  him  as  a  small  inland  polis  30  stades 
from  Amphissa,  in  a  lofty  position,  having  a  grove 
and  an  altar  sacred  to  the  gods  called  Meilichii, 

*  Oopraic*  '  OTOv  "EXaro*'. 
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and  above  the  town  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which 

had    been   deprived  of  its  statue  \      The   roads 

leading  from  Salcma  besides  those  of  Delphi  and 

Myoniay   are^    1.   Lidhoriki,    2.   a  pass  not  less 

important  than  the  PamcLssia  Nape,  as  it  conducts 

to  the  head  of  the  McJiac  gulf,  and  to  Thessaly. 

This  route  ascends  a  small  valley  which  branches 

to  the  north-north-east  of  that  of  Salona,  and  is 

watered  by  a  stream  which,  united  with  other 

torrents  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  joins  the 

river  of  Salona.     At  the  extremity  of  the  valley 

the  road  mounts  the  side  of  Parnassus  by  a  steep 

zig-zag  well-paved  road,    enters  a  ravine  which 

separates  Parnassus  from  thfe  Locro-JEtolian  range, 

and  descends  by  a  similar  ravine  to  Gravia,  the 

ancient  Cytinium. 

The  nearest  point  of  the  Gulf  to  Salona  is  a 

harbour  named  Larn4ki,  beyond  which  is  a  cape 

called  TripoTu,  separating  Lamaki  from  the  bay 

of  Galaxidhi.     In  a  line  between  Triporu  and  the 

opposite  cape  near  Skliri  are  two  small  islands, 

and  close  to  Galaxidhi  is  the  much  larger  one  of 

St.  George.    Larnaki  is  the  skala  of  Salona,  where 

its  oil  is  embarked,  but  the  port  is  frequented  only 

by  small  vessels,  Galaxidhi  being  the  best  harbour 

in  this  bay,  and  at  present  the  most  frequented  in 

the  whole  Corinthiac  gulf.     The  town  is  situated 

on  a  peninsula,  possesses  forty  ships,  and  as  many 

coasting  boats,  and  for  several  years  was  rapidly 

increasing  in  houses  and  population,  until  it  was 

checked  by  the  oppression  of  Aly  Pasha,  which 

*  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  38. 
VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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has  driven  many  of  its  most  industrious  inhabit* 
ants  to  Vostitza  and  Patra. 

Some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  at  GalaxidJii 
show  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
probably  CEantheia,  which  from  several  authors 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  town  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Locris ' ;  and  from  Pausanias  to 
have  been  the  only  maritime  city  in  Locris  re- 
maining in  his  time,  except  Naupactus',  both 
these  places  having  probably  owed  that  advantage 
to  the  same  conveniences  of  situation  and  har- 
bour to  which  the  present  superiority  of  ^Epakto 
and  Galaxidhi  may  be  attributed.  According  to 
PolybiuSy  (Eantheia  was  opposite  to  ^geira,  in 
Achaia'y  which  is  perfectly  suitable  to  Galax- 
idhi, with  reference  to  the  site  of  JEgeira  at 
Vlogoka.  Of  (Eantheia,  Pausanias  relates  only 
that  it  stood  on  the  sea-coast  of  Locris,  and 
that  above  the  town  there  was  a  grove  of  pine 
and  cypress,  containing  a  temple  of  Diana,  the 
walls  of  which  were  adorned  with  paintings, 
almost  obliterated  by  the  efifects  of  time.  If 
(Eantheia  was  at  Galaxidhi,  Lamaki,  where  some 
Hellenic  remains  are  reported  to  exist,  is  probably 
the  site  of  Chalseum,  noticed  as  a  town  of  Locris 
by  HecatfiBus  *  and  Thucydides  ^ ;  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy on  the  coast  between  CEantheia  of  Locris, 
and  Crissa  of  Phocis  *,  and  by  Pliny  at  only  seven 

^  HecataeusetHellanicusap.  '  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  38. 

Stephan.  in  OJaHJij.  —  Polyb.  *  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  57- 

1.  4,  c.  57  ;  1.  5,  c.  17. — Plin.  *  Ap.  Stephan.  in  \^auoy. 

H.N.  1.  4,  c.  2.  —Mela.  1.  2,  *  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  101. 

c.  3. — Polysen.  1.  8,  c.  46.  •  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  15. 
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miles  from  Delphi  \  which,  although  considerably 
too  little  for  the  distance  of  Larnaki  from  Kastri, 
favours  at  least  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  some 
part  of  the  Crissaean  bay,  not  far  from  Delphi. 
Pliny  had  perhaps  confounded  Chalaeum  with 
Cirrha,  which  was  about  7  miles  from  Delphi. 

Feb.  11. — This  afternoon  I  make  another  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Hippodrome  of 
the  Pythian  Games,  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  going  from 
Delphi  to^'Cirrha,  and  I  find  in  a  small  retired 
level,  called  Komara,  immediately  below  Krisso, 
and  inclosed  between  two  projections  of  its  hill, 
on  one  of  which  stands  a  small  church,  some 
ancient  squared  blocks  in  the  fields,  and  near 
them  on  the  foot  of  the  rocks  a  ruin  of  small 
stones  and  mortar.  This  jcoXiroc  or  bay  of  the 
plain  which  is  separated  only  by  the  south-east- 
em  of  the  two  projections  from  the  vale  of  the 
PleisiuSj  and  just  at  its  entrance,  leading  to 
Delphi,  seems  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  Hippodrome,  as  the  sides  of  the  hills  would 
accommodate  an  immense  number  of  spectators ; 
the  site  is  very  low  and  now  marshy,  but  as  the 
Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  in  the  summer, 
this  characteristic  of  the  place  was  no  objection. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hippodromes  of  Greece, 
like  our  race-courses,  were  seldom  much  indebted 


*  Proximi  ^tolis  Locri  Ozo-      M.  P.  introrsus  liberuin  oppi- 
lae    .     .     .     .     Ultra  Cirrhaei      dum  Delphi.— Plin.  H.  N.  1. 4, 
Phocidis  camp],  oppidum  Cir-      c.  3. 
rha,  portus  Chalaeon  a  quo  VII. 
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to  art,  and  that  for  this  reason  little  or  no  remains 
of  them  are  to  be  found. 

Feb.  12. — From  Salona  to  lidhoriki :  we  set 
out  at  8.15,  and  immediately  ascend  the  steep 
mountain  at  the  back  of  the  town,  by  a  winding 
craggy  road.  At  9.50  enter  the  region  of  firs  and 
snow,  and  at  10.25  reach  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
where  the  road  passes  through  a  hollow  between 
two  of  the  highest  peaks.  The  view  from  hence 
comprehends  all  the  summits  of  j^tolia;  the  chain 
of  Locris  and  DariSy  of  which  this  ridge  forms  one 
of  the  links ;  PamassuSf  divided  from  it  by  the  pass 
of  Cytinmmy  and  to  the  right  of  Pamasstis^  Helicon^ 
and  the  Oneia  of  Megaris.  Below  us  is  seen  the  plain 
of  Amphissay  and  a  part  of  the  OrisscBan  Ghilf.  The 
pass  leads  into  a  narrow  vale  between  fir-clad  sum* 
mits,  along  which,  after  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  our  road  proceeds,  and  then  descends  by  a 
rocky  path  to  the  small  village  of  Karutes,  where 
we  arrive  at  noon  precisely.  We  here  come  in 
sight  of  a  deep  valley,  watered  by  a  river  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  summit  of  Mavrolithari,  and 
joins  the  sea  not  far  eastward  of 'Epakto,  where  it 
has  the  name  of  Mormos  or  Momos.  Beyond  the 
vale  are  seen  other  high  mountains,  having  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  to  these,  and  comprehending 
the  district  of  Kravari.  Karutes,  lying  on  a  fre- 
quented derveni,  which  takes  its  name  from  this 
place,  suffers  greatly  from  Albanian  soldiers  :  the 
name  of  Aljf  Pasha  begins  again  to  be  mentioned 
with  dread  and  hatred,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
oppressive  system,  numerous  families  are  conti- 
nually leaving  these  parts  for  the  Morea.     In  the 
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church  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription,  in  which  the 
following  letters  only  are  distinguishable  : 

*OIAEA*ONEnOIHCAN  .   .   .  KAI  .  .   . 

From  Karutes  there  are  two  roads  to  Lidhoriki : 
one  descends  a  rema  below  the  village,  and  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  head  of  a  valley  in  which  a  tor- 
rent flows  to  Lidhoriki,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Momo ;  the  other  passes  over  a  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  descends  directly  upon  that  town,  which 
is  closely  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  covered  with 
trees.  We  take  the  latter  route,  leaving  Kartites 
at  12.55,  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  1.30, 
and  at  Lidhoriki '  at  2.45.  The  descent  is  by  a 
steep  path  through  firs,  and  afterwards  over  culti- 
vated slopes  equally  steep. 

At  Lidhoriki  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
Voivoda  Ferat  Aga,  who  is  son  of  the  Divan  Ef- 
fendi  of  Aly  Pasha,  and  has  thirty  or  forty  dirty  ill- 
clothed  Albanians  in  his  service,  who  as  usual  are 
rather  troublesome  by  their  inquisitive  curiosity, 
though  not  uncivil.  The  Aga's  house  is  in  the 
true  Albanian  fashion,  dirty  and  comfortless ;  but  he 
hospitably  resigns  to  me  his  only  tolerable  apart- 
ment, where  he  joins  me  at  the  supper  which  he 
provides.  He  states  that  there  are  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  houses  in  the  town,  all 
Turkish  except  about  fifteen  or  twenty ;  and  that 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  villages  in  the  district, 
all  Greek. 

One  hour  from  hence,  towards  Malandrina,  he 

*  Aoi^iftpiKioy. 
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describes  some  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  castle,  at  the 
village  of  Paradhisia  ^  and  another  at  a  place  called 
PolyportUy  on  the  sea  shore,  half  an  hour  below 
Petrinitza  or  Vetronitza,  which  is  four  hours  distant 
from  Lidhoriki.     In  Traz6nia,  an  island  off  the 
coast,  are  some  remains  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
found  in  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grulf  of 
Aspra  Spitia,  probably  Christian   and   Monastic. 
Half  an  hour  beyond  Paradhisia  are  seen  some  re- 
mains of  foundations,  and  there  are  others  at  a 
khan  and  church  on  the  outside  of  the  town  of 
Malandrina.     Both  these  seem,  by  the  description 
of  Ferat  Agk,  to  be  Hellenic.     The  river  which 
near  'Epakto  bears  the  name  of  Momo,  is  here 
more  commonly  called  Mega,  or  the  Great ;  it  rises 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  highest  summit  of  CEta^ 
flows  along  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Vardhusi  in 
a  deep  valley  included  between  that  summit  and 
those  called  Sykia  and  Kiona,  which  form  the 
chain  extending  northward  from  Sdlona  and  Li- 
dhoriki, and  are  separated  from  Pamassus  by  the 
pass  of  Cytinium.    After  receiving  two  other  streams 
near  Lidhoriki,  the  Mega  passes  through  a  narrow 
strait,  and  from  thence  traverses  a  region  which, 
though  entirely  mountainous,  is  by  no  means  un- 
cultivated ;    after  which  it  again  passes  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  mountains,    much   longer 
than  the  former,  and  bordered  by  very  lofty  preci- 
pices, and  then,  after  crossing  a  narrow  maritime 
plain,  joins  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  one  hour  to 
the  eastward  of  'Epakto. 

^  Uapa^laia. 
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On  the  western  side  of  Mount  Vardhusi  originates 
the  Fidhari  or  Ewrms,  the  course  of  which  is  at 
first  westerly,  dividing  the  district  of  Karpenlsi 
from  that  of  Kravari  :  afterwards  south-west,  di- 
viding Apokuro  from  Kravari,  and  at  length  issuing 
from  the  mountains  into  the  paralian  plain  of 
Bokhori  at  Kurtaga,  the  site  of  Calydouy  where  it 
divides  Karlili  from  Venetiko.  From  Kravari  the 
Eventis  receives  many  streams,  but  its  most  distant 
source,  like  that  of  the  Morno,  is  in  the  highest 
summits  of  Mount  (Eta. 

Feb.  13. — Proceeding  from  Lidhoriki  this  morn- 
ing at  eight,  we  follow  a  torrent  which  flows 
through  the  town,  and  which,  increased  by  another 
collected  in  the  ravines  to  the  south  of  Lidhoriki, 
unites  with  the  Mega  half  an  hour  below  the  town. 
This  river  then  passes  through  the  Steno,  or  strait 
already  mentioned,  which  is  a  short  rocky  gorge 
formed  by  the  projections  of  the  two  mountains, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  founded  at  either  end  on  the  rocks.  Having 
sent  my  baggage  horses  by  the  direct  route  across 
the  bridge  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mega,  1  turn  oft' 
to  the  right  of  the  road  to  examine  a  Paleokastro 
standing  on  the  point  which  forms  the  right  bank 
of  the  Steno.  At  8.45,  ford  the  Mega ;  which  ac- 
cording to  my  Lidhorikiote  guide,  has  its  sources 
partly  in  Mount  Dremtja,  probably  Tpl^rJ^a,  which 
adjoins  Mount  Katavothra,  but  is  supplied  also 
from  the  summits  near  Mavrolithari. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Paleo-kastro,  we 
cross  the  river  Velukhi  by  a  bridge.  This  stream, 
which  joins  the  Mega  just  below  the  place  where 
we  crossed  it,  issues  from  the  mountain  at  less  than 
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a  mile  above  the  Paleokastro^  and  is  so  copious  in 
times  of  rain,  that  together  with  the  Mega  it  over* 
flows  the  whole  valley.     The  Velukhi,  from  this 
circumstance,  seems  to  be  the  emissory  of  a  kata- 
vothra.   The  ancient  city,  which  was  of  considerable 
extent,  occupied  all  the  north-eastern  face  of  the 
hill  looking  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mega.     Its 
walls,  which  are  of  the  third  order,  are  traceable 
in  the  whole  circumference,  and  remain,  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  site  :    on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  modem 
castle.     The  position  is  the  extreme  point  of  the 
range  of  Vardhusi,  between  which  and  another  pa- 
rallel but  lower   mountain,   called  Vlakho-vuni, 
flows  the  Kokkino,  or  Red  river,  a  stream  nearly 
as  large  as  the  Mega,  and  which  joins  it  imme- 
diately below  the  Steno.     Thus  the  city  was  de- 
fended by  two  lai^e  streams  on  the  east,  a  third  on 
the  west,  and  a  fourth  flowing  through  a  rocky  open- 
ing on  the  south.  x^^ 


Put  of 
Mount  Ki6na. 
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On  the  bank  of  the  Velukhi  are  a  khan  and  some 
millfi;  the  place  is  called  Ve1ukhovo\  and  the 
ruins  Xuria*. 

The  sons  of  Alj^  Pasha  sometimes  come  here  in 
summer  to  make  keiP,  that  is,  to  feast  and  be 
merry,  when  it  is  happy  for  the  villages  around  if 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  something 
more  than  mere  provisions. 

From  the  Paleo-kastro  I  proceed  to  rejoin  my 
baggage  at  the  end  of  the  Steno,  and  then  cross- 
ing the  Kokkino  at  9.50,  descend  a  narrow  valley 
grown  with  kalambokki,  and  at  10.25  enter  a 
ravine  between  woody  hills,  where  the  Momo,  in- 
creased to  a  large  river  by  the  junction  of  the 
Kokkino,  flows  along  the  bottom  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Having  forded  it  at  11.20,  we  continue 
our  route  on  the  left  bank,  through  a  forest  of  oak, 
ilex,  and  prinari,  in  which  we  cross  many  streams 
rushing  from  the  mountains  on  the  left  to  join  the 
main  river.  At  12,  a  lofty  peaked  mountain,  which 
gives  rise  to  one  of  these  tributaries,  is  three  miles 
on  the  left ;  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  town  of 
Malandrina.  The  road  now  recedes  from  the  river, 
mounts  the  hills,  which  are  steep,  uncultivated, 
and  covered  with  small  meagre  oaks^,  and  be- 


*  Names  of  Bulgaric  origin,  *  Xovpiac  to  Kaarpoy,  a  corn- 
derived  from  a  word  meaning  mon  name  in  Greece  for  ancient 
white*      Mount     Tymphresius  ruins. 

was   undoubtedly  named  Ve-  '  c3w  Kafivovv    ro  Ktfi   aro 

lukhi,  from  its  being  generally  /caXoicaipc. 

covered  with  snow;  the  river  *  Uvlpa, 
from  the  colour  of  the  waters 
in  times  of  rain. 
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comes  80  extremely  bad  that  the  wretched  inendl 
horses  of  Lidhoriki  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
walk  of  the  Albanian  escort,  which  the  Voivoda 
insisted  upon  my  taking,  though  he  would  not 
allow  that  any  robbers  dared  to  make  their  ap 
pearance  in  his  district.  At  1.50,  after  a  very 
tedious  ascent,  we  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Paleuxari, 
so  called  from  a  village  of*  that  name  situated  not 
far  below  it,  and  of  which  the  cultivated  grounds 
descend  in  the  form  of  terraces  to  the  bank  of  the 
Morno.  A  similar  slope  rises  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  to  a  lofty  ridge  in  the  district  of 
Kravari,  which  unites  Vlakho-vuni  with  the  sum- 
mits terminating  in  the  maritime  peaks  opposite  to 
Patra. 

The  general  direction  of  our  route  from  Lidho- 
riki is  towards  the  great  opening  before  alluded  to, 
through  which  the  Morno  passes  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  separates  the  termination  of  the  moun- 
tains we  are  following,  from  the  south-eastern  end 
of  another  mountain  called  Makrj^voro.  The  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Kaki-skala,  opposite  Patra,  appears 
through  the  opening.  The  only  village  in  sight  is 
Vetolista,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  a  large 
branch  of  the  Morno,  which  descending  from 
Mount  Makrjrvoro  in  a  direction  at  first  eastward, 
and  then  southward,  forms  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  the  boundary  of  Kravari  and  Lidhoriki. 
Below  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Morno, 
the  Morno  itself  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts, as  far  as  the  gorge  at  the  end  of  Makrj^voro. 
Above  Vetolista,  the  boundary  is  about  midway 
between  the  summits  of  Mounts  Vlakhovuni  and 
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Durdjova^  which  last  is  midway  between  the 
former  and  Makrj^voro.  Quitting  the  khan  at 
2.40,  we  continue  to  pass  through  oak  forests  and 
rugged  muddy  paths  until  3.30,  when  we  arrive  at 
a  ridge  from  whence  the  road  begins  to  descend 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  from  whence  there  is 
an  interesting  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  with  its  two  castles,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Morea  as  far  as  Cape  Araams  and  the  sea  near 
Khlomutzi.  On  the  descent,  at  an  hour  and  a 
half  short  of  the  maritime  plain,  the  day  is  so  ad* 
vanced  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
where  we  shall  halt  for  the  night,  'Epakto  being 
too  distant,  and  there  being  no  intermediate  place 
on  the  road,  except  a  ^iipoxavi,  or  dry  khan,  that 
is  to  sayj  where  no  persons  are  in  attendance,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  where  no  provisions  can  be 
obtained  for  the  cattle.  After  a  debate  of  twenty 
minutes,  it  is  resolved  to  go  to  the  monastery  of 
Varnakova,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  ridge,  among  the  oak  forests  to  the  right. 
A  Turk,  who  owns  most  of  the  horses,  consents, 
with  great  reluctance,  to  this  movement,  as  in- 
creasing our  distance.  He  is  overruled,  however, 
by  the  Albanian  soldiers,  and  after  mounting 
through  the  forest,  and  over  some  steep  hills, 
among  which  we  pass  by  a  zevgalati,  or  farm  of 
the  Monastery,  we  arrive  at  the  latter  at  6.15: 
my  baggage  half  an  hour  after. 

Admittance  is  refused  on  the  plea  of  orders  given 
by  the  Voivoda  himself  not  to  open  the  doors  after 

*  Tovprfo/3a. 
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sunset.  Another  conference,  therefore,  arises  on 
this  question,  which  the  fears  of  the  monks,  the 
national  love  of  argument,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
parleying  through  the  door,  render  very  long,  but 
above  all,  the  difficulty  of  making  them  under- 
stand the  nature  of  such  anomalous  characters  as 
myself  and  attendants,  no  such  having  ever  before 
been  seen  in  these  mountains.  At  length  some  of 
my  escort  being  well  known  to  the  Albanian  gar- 
rison  within,  the  doors  are  opened,  after  a  delay  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  before  I  had  spread 
my  mattress  on  the  ground,  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  outside. 

Between  monks  and  Albanian  soldiers  the  house 
b  well  filled  :  to  the  latter  it  affords  good  quarters, 
and  a  convenient  post  for  their  operations  against 
the  thieves,  who  are  thus  completely  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  die  monks,  formerly  one  of  their 
best  resources. 

The  monastic  establishment  amounts  to  thirty, 
of  whom  more  than  half  are  cosmics.  In  their 
savage  and  dirty  appearance  they  rival  their  Alba- 
nian garrison,  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
finances  of  the  monastery  are  not  in  a  bad  state,  as 
they  are  now  engaged  in  building  a  new  church. 

Feb.  14. — Vamakova  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  small  oaks,  in  a  very  lofty  situation.  Its 
cultivated  fields,  mixed  with  pasture  and  wood- 
land, occupy  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  as  far 
as  the  river  Momo,  beyond  which  there  is  a  lai^e 
metokhi  similarly  surrounded.  These,  with  thresh- 
ing floors  and  magazines  dispersed  among  the  fields, 
form  an  agreeable  scene,  and  show  that  the  monks 
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have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  robbers  who  infest  these  moun- 
tains. But  Aljr  Pasha  and  his  agents  are  much 
greater  enemies  to  such  property  than  the  kleftes. 
The  monks  assert,  that  Ferat  Aga  has  lately  robbed 
them  of  three  tjiftliks  and  nine  purses  of  money. 
They  point  out  the  situation  of  a  Hellenic  ruin  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  stream  which  de- 
scends from  Mount  Makr5^voro  and  passes  near 
Vetolista.  Between  this  point  and  Paleuxari  is 
Lykokhori,  belonging  to  Ferat  Aga. 

Having  returned  to  the  Zevgalati,  we  proceed 
from  thence  into  the  high  road  at  a  spot  half  an 
hour  in  advance  of  the  place  where  we  left  it  yes- 
terday evening.  Here,  at  8.45,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  to  the  right,  and  just  opposite  to  the 
Zevgalati,  are  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress. 
Towards  the  sea  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky 
precipice,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  that  of 
the  Zevgalati,  falls  gently  to  a  small  torrent.  The 
slope  is  entirely  covered  with  the  fragments  of 
buildings,  among  which  are  some  wrought  stones, 
and  the  summit  of  the  height  retains  considerable 
vestiges  of  an  acropolis.  The  masonry  is  of  that 
ruder  sort  which  is  often  found  in  the  mountainous 
regions  and  small  towns  of  Greece,  the  stones  being 
smaller,  narrower,  and  less  carefully  wrought  than 
was  customary  in  the  better  kinds  of  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry. In  descending  from  this  ridge  towards  the 
sea  coast,  Mount  Trikorfu  is  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  left :  our  path,  which  is  steep  and  rugged, 
passes  through  a  woody  uncultivated  tract. 

At  9.25  we  again  arrive  at  a  place  where  are 
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many  squared  stones,  and  a  little  farther  some 
other  similar  indications  of  an  ancient  site,  but  as 
the  form  of  the  ground  does  not  resemble  that  of  a 
polis,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  nothing 
here  but  a  fortress,  dependent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
larger  place  which  occupied  the  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  At  10.15  we  reach 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  place  called  Magula, 
where  is  some  cultivated  land  around  a  khan  which 
has  been  lately  built  by  the  Voivoda  of  Lidhoriki, 
and  is  hence  named  the  Khan  of  Ferat  Agd.  It 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  narrow  plain  two  miles 
long,  bounded  by  the  mountains  we  have  de- 
scended, towards  the  north ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  range  of  lower  heights,  beyond  which  is 
a  maritime  plain,  forming  part  of  the  territory  of 
'Epakto.  On  the  highest  of  the  latter  hills,  and 
on  the  last  towards  the  river  Momo,  stands  a  Hel- 
lenic castle. 

At  11.20  we  pursue  our  route  down  the  plain  : 
at  11.38  cross  a  stream,  the  source  of  which,  named 
Ambla,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  hard  by,  and 
is  said  never  to  fail  in  summer.  After  being  joined 
by  a  torrent,  which  is  dry  in  that  season,  though 
now  containing  water,  the  united  stream  flows  out 
of  the  plain  through  a  gorge  to  our  right,  and 
then  crosses  the  maritime  plain  to  the  Momo. 
At  11.48  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  upon 
which  the  Paleokastro  stands :  its  walls  were  of 
the  third  species  of  masonry,  and  it  occupied  only 
the  round  summit  of  the  hill. 

At  12.15  we  enter  the  plain  here  called  Pilala, 
and  which,  under  different  names,  extends  from 
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'Epakto  nearly  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Trikorfu  : 
at  12.28  recross  the  Ambla,  just  before  its  junction 
with  the  Momo,  and  at  12.32  begin  to  ford  that 
river  just  at  its  issue  from  the  great  ravine  already 
described  as  being  at  the  eastern  end  of  Mount 
Makrj^^voro,  The  opening  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  affords  no  passage,  but  along  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  and  as  this  consists  of  a  wide  extent  of 
gravel  separated  by  many  streams,  which  in  sea- 
sons of  rain  unite  into  one,  the  river  when  in  that 
state  can  neither  be  crossed  nor  the  ravine  passed 
longitudinally ;  at  present  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
passing  in  either  direction.  Below  the  opening 
the  river  spreads  to  a  great  breadth,  and  in  cross- 
ing the  plain  bends  towards  'Epakto,  joining  the 
sea  at  about  two  miles  from  that  town.  At  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  the  village 
of  Malamata.  We  are  ten  minutes  in  fording  the 
several  streams  and  intermediate  strips  of  gravel, 
after  which  we  pass  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Ri- 
gani,  a  lofty  summit  forming  a  part  of  the  mass  of 
Makrj^voro,  and  rising  immediately  above  'Epak- 
to.  As  the  name  Rigani  is  of  Hellenic  derivation, 
and  derived  from  the  plant  origanum,  this  perhaps 
was  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  mountain,  though 
it  nowhere  occurs  in  history.  A  little  eastward  of 
'Epakto  a  plentiful  source  of  water  issues  from  the 
mountain,  turns  mills,  waters  gardens,  and  then 
joins  the  sea.  We  enter  the  gate  of  the  fortress  at 
1.50.  Our  horses  are  so  nearly  at  the  extent  of 
their  powers,  that  our  pace  has  been  slower  than 
it  was  yesterday. 

Naupactus,  though  chiefly  deriving  its  import- 
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ance  in  the  meridian  ages  of  Hellenic  history 
from  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthiac 
Gulf,  was  indebted  probably  for  its  earliest  found- 
ation to  its  strong  hill,  fertile  plains,  and  copious 
supply  of  running  water.  The  plain  on  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  which  extends  to  Mount  Kakis- 
kala,  is  about  a  mile  in  width  in  the  part  near  the 
town.  It  is  covered  vnth  olives  and  corn-fields, 
together  with  some  vineyards.  Pilala  to  the  east- 
ward is  bare,  but  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  a 
few  vines,  which,  as  usual  among  the  continental 
Greeks,  are  in  low  marshy  situations,  though  ex- 
perience constantly  shows  that  good  wine  is  grown 
only  on  the  hills.  But  such  situations  require 
more  labour  than  the  plains ;  the  latter  yield 
larger  fruit  and  more  plentiful  crops,  and  there  is 
no  sufficient  demand  in  Greece  for  the  wine  of 
higher  price,  which  would  be  the  produce  of  the 
heights. 

The  fortress  and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  a  hill  which  is  one  of  the 
roots  of  Mount  Rlgani,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
sea,  separating  the  plain  of  Pilala  from  that  to- 
wards the  castle  of  Rumili  and  Mount  Kakiskala. 
The  place  is  fortified  in  the  manner  which  was 
common  among  the  ancients  in  positions  similar  to 
that  of  'Epakto,  that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a  trian- 
gular slope  with  a  citadel  at  the  apex,  and  one 
or  more  cross  walls  on  the  slope,  dividing  it  into 
subordinate  inclosures.  At  'Epakto  there  are  no 
less  than  five  inclosures  between  the  summit  and 
the  sea,  with  gates  of  communication  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  a  side  gate  on  the  west  leading 
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out  of  the  fortress  from  the  second  inclosure  on  the 
descent.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  modem 
walls  follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan  of  the  for- 
tress, for  in  many  parts  they  stand  upon  Hellenic 
foundations,  and  even  retain  lai^e  pieces  of  the 
ancient  masonry  amidst  the  modem  work.  The 
present  town  occupies  only  the  lowest  inclosure ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harbour  which 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  ancient  history  :  it  is  now 
choked  with  rabbish,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving 
even  the  larger  sort  of  boats  which  navigate  the 
gulf. 

'Epakto  contains  within  its  walls  about  400 
Turkish  families,  and  30  of  Jews.  The  Turks 
live  in  ruinous  houses  in  misery  and  poverty,  too 
proud  to  work,  and  by  their  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion preventing  the  Greeks  from  settling  here. 
The  latter,  as  usual  in  the  fortified  towns  of 
Turkey,  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
walls  ;  their  houses  form  a  suburb  on  either  side, 
in  each  of  which  are  about  100  houses,  but  not 
more  than  half  of  them  are  now  inhabited.  The 
Greeks  are  employed  only  in  cultivating  the  gar- 
dens and  the  orange  and  lemon  plantations,  which 
would  flourish  here  by  means  of  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water,  if  the  lawless,  hungry  attendants  of 
the  Pasha  did  not  destroy  and  consume  every 
thing  before  it  comes  to  maturity.  Such  is  the 
misery  of  the  place  that  W.,  the  same  medical 
practitioner  whom  I  left  last  year  at  Marathonisi, 
add  who  has  transferred  his  services  from  the 
Maniates  to  the  Pasha  of  'Epakto,  complains  that 
neither  herbs,  nor  oil,  nor  wine,  are  to  be  bought 
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here^  or  nearer  than  Patra;  and  that  he  pays 
24  paras  an  oke  for  the  flesh  of  an  old  goat, 
ivhile  20  is  the  price  of  the  best  mutton  in  the 
latter  town. 

Feb.  15. — I  visit  Musa  Pasha,  and  his  Kiaya, 
who  is  also  Hasnadar ;  the  Kiaya  first,  according 
to  custom.  Musa  was  governor  of  Saloniki,  and 
was  sent  here  as  a  kind  of  exile.  He  is  chiefly 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  even  from  Vostitza,  and  some  other 
places  in  the  Mor^a.  The  Pashalik  formerly  in- 
cluded all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Sanjaks  of 
Arta  and  'Egripo,  and  thus  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  Acamania^  JEtoUa^  and  Locris. 
But  A\f  Pasha  has  reduced  it  to  little  beyond  the 
walls  of  this  town.  Musa  is  of  a  Larissaean  family, 
and  has  150  purses  a  year  in  land  in  the  Mol- 
lalik.  'Epakto  brings  him  in  as  much  more  ;  but 
the  demands  of  the  Porte,  and  the  presents  which 
he  is  obliged  to  make  there,  render  him  so  poor, 
that,  according  to  the  expression  of  my  informant, 
his  pilav  is  made  with  oil  for  want  of  butter.  His 
servants,  not  without  the  connivance  of  their  master, 
lately  stole  some  fire-wood  which  had  been  pre- 
pared at  Psatho-pyrgo  by  Mr.  S.,  our  consul  at 
Patra,  to  be  embarked  for  Malta;  the  quantity 
taken  has  sufficed  for  the  whole  winter  consump- 
tion  of  the  Pashd's  ham&m  and  kitchen.  He  is 
now  endeavouring  to  accumulate  a  sufficiency  of 
purses  to  purchase  the  Pashalik  of  the  Mor^ 
for  the  next  year.  His  money  must  be  ready  for 
the  approaching  Bairam,  when  the  list  of  governors 
in  office  is  presented  to  the  Sultan,  who  declares 
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the  changed  at  the  Kurban  Bairam  seventy  days 
after  the  former.  The  Porte  has  lately  demanded 
from  M usa  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pias- 
tres' worth  of  com  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople, 
allowing)  according  to  custom,  a  price  to  the 
growers,  for  which  they  can  hardly  raise  it.  The 
Pasha,  as  usual  with  Turks  in  adversity,  is  very 
humble  and  civil.  Like  the  generality  of  those 
in  high  station,  both  he  and  his  Kiayd  have  some 
pretensions  to  science,  the  Kiayd  talks  geography 
and  politics,  the  Pasha  medicine. 

The  richest  Turkish  proprietor  in  ^Epakto  is 
Adem  Bey,  whose  father  was  Pasha ;  be  has  up- 
wards of  150  purses  a  year,  and  has  the  character 
of  a  ^cXoScvoc,  spending  his  income  in  hospitality. 
He  has  lately  built  a  house  here  which,  although 
little  better  than  a  Frank  barn  in  workmanship 
and  materials,  is  considered  as  something  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  building  is  very  costly  in  Greece, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  mechanical 
labour,  as  because  plank,  glass,  nails^  every  thing 
but  the  stone  and  mortar,  comes  from  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  A  tolerable  house  cannot  be  built  under 
10,000  piastres,  which,  although  not  more  than 
£.600  sterling,  is  a  large  sum  for  this  poor  country. 

Feb.  16.  — Embark  at  'Epakto  for  the  Morea 
Castle  \ 

The  route  which  I  have  just  followed  from  Sa- 
lona  to  'Epakto  was  chiefly  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  a  part  of  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
which  contains,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage 

'  For  the  sequel,  see  Travels  in  the  Morea ^  vol.  ii.  eh.  15. 
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in  Livy,  and  a  few  words  by  the  geographical 
writers,  almost  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  ns, 
descriptive  of  the  interior  of  Locris  and  iBtolia.  In 
the  summer  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Demosthenes,  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  being  then  at  Leucas,  resolved  upon  an  in- 
vasion of  ^tolia  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  saooie 
year,  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies,  under  the 
Spartan  Eurylochus,  marched  from  Delphi  through 
Locris  to  Naupactus,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Calydon  '•  The  ultimate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  was  the  same  as  that  which 
he  again  attempted  without  success  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war,  when  it  led  to  the  battle  of  Delium, 
being  no  less  than  to  subjugate,  or  at  least  to  gain 
over  to  the  Athenian  cause,  the  whole  of  Bceotia. 
The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  recommended  him 
to  begin  by  invading  the  Apodoti,  then  to  reduce 
the  Ophionenses,  and  lastly  the  Eurytanes.  He 
expected  to  derive  great  assistance  from  the  Locri, 
in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  because  they  resembled  the  iEtolians  in  their 
armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  They  were  to  join 
him  when  he  had  made .  some  progress  in  the  in* 
terior  of  iEtolia,  after  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  pass  through  Locris  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and 
then  to  enter  Phocis,  where  he  thought  that  the 
cities,  if  not  inclined  to  assist  him,  might  be  easily 
forced  to  do  so.  Having  effected  these  objects 
he  would  be  enabled  to  attempt  Bceotia  in  con- 
cert   with    the   Athenians   acting    on    the   Attic 

»  Thucyd.  L  3,  c.  94.  100. 
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frontier  of  Boeotia.  The  scheme  failed,  because 
the  iEtolians,  like  the  Boeotians  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war,  had  obtained  information  of  his 
design,  but  his  first  disappointment  occurred  before 
he  had  quitted  the  coast  of  Acamania,  the  people 
of  which  province,  offended  with  him  for  having 
favoured  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus  by  the  expe- 
dition into  iEtoIia  instead  of  attending  to  their  own 
wishes  of  besieging  Leucas  when  he  was  lying  before 
it  with  his  fleet,  refused  to  join  him  with  their  forces. 
He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  Naupactus,  and  with 
an  army  composed  only  of  Messenians  of  Naupac- 
tus, of  300  Athenian  epibatse  from  his  own  ships, 
and  a  body  of  Cephallenes  and  Zacynthii,  began 
his  march  into  iEtolia  from  (Eneon  of  Locris  \ 

Setting  out  at  the  dawn  of  day  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Nemeius,  where  his  troops  had  passed 
the  night,  he  marched  to  Potidania',  which  he 
captured  the  same  day  :  on  the  second  he  took 
Crocylium,  on  the  third  Tichium.  Not  having  yet 
been  joined  by  the  Locri  Ozolse,  of  whose  light- 
armed  and  javelin-men  he  was  greatly  in  need ', 

^  Thucydides  does  not  state  *  c.  96.    This  Molic  form 

where  Demosthenes  landed ;  it  of  Posidonia  would   seem   to 

might  even    be  inferred   that  show  that  a  colony  of  ^oHc 

the   landing  was    at   Sollium  race  had  settled  here,  probably 

in   Acamania,   where  he  met  from  Elis.     The  country  com- 

the  Acamanians  and  received  prehending  Calydon^  and  Pleu- 

their  reftisal ;  but  this  is  very  ron   were  named  ^olis  from 

unlikely.     He  probably  landed  the  same  cause. — Thucyd.  1.  3, 

either  at  Naupactus  or  at  CEne-  c.    102.  —  Strabo,    p.    465. — 

on  itself,  which  Stephanus,  re-  Hesych.  in  AloXucoy  dia/xa, 
ferring  to  this  passage  in  Thu-  *   ^/iXwv   Ka\   aKovnarSfv. — 

cydides,  describes  as  a  harbour  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  97. 
of  Locris. 
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he  baited  at  Tichium,  and  sent  his  booty  to  Eopa- 
liam,  in  Locrig,  intending  to  retire  upon  Naupactus, 
and  from  thence  to  take  a  new  departure  against 
the  Ophionenses,  if  they  should  not  previously 
have  submitted '.  Having  been  persuaded,  how- 
ever, by  the  Messenians  to  continue  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  ^tolian  towns  without  waiting  for 
the  Locri,  he  captured  iEgitium,  a  town  in  a 
mountainous  situation,  80  stades  from  the  sea. 
But  the  inhabitants^  who  had  retired  and  posted 
themselves  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  having  been 
joined  by  a  large  force  of  ^tolians,  and  even  by 
the  Ophionenses  of  Bomi  and  Gallium,  who  dwelt 
towards  the  Maliac  gulf,  they  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians incessantly  on  every  side.  When  by  their 
superiority  in  missiles  they  had  exhausted  the 
arrows  of  the  bowmen  of  Demosthenes,  they 
harassed  his  hoplitse,  who  being  unable  to  close 
with  them,  were  forced  at  length  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order. Their  Messenian  guide  having  been  killed, 
some  fell  into  narrow  ravines,  where  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  u^tolians  and  slain ;  others  took 
refuge  in  a  wood  which  the  enemy  set  fire  to  ;  the 
survivors,  with  great  difficulty,  reached  (Eneon 
and  the  sea^  Of  the  Athenian  hoplitse,  120  were 
slain,  with  Procles  one  of  the  commanders.  De- 
mosthenes received  his  dead  under  truce,  retired 

*  £irt  *0<l>ioviac,  el  firj  /3ov-  KadrfKoyre^    ButfiiiJQ    koi    KoX- 

\oiyTO  (rvy')(i»fpeiv,  ic'SavTraKTOv  Xi^Ci  i(iofidrf<ray. 
€iravax«p^o'ac,<rrpar€t;o'aivoTC-  *  fidXiQ  re  iiri  r^v  OaXarray 

poy, — c.  96.  KOI  Toy  Oiyewya  r^c  Aotrp/^op, 

'    oi   co^arot    'O^ioi^eciiv,    ol  odey  vtp  ko,  wpfiridtitrayy  oi  x£- 

npvQ     Toy     MrfXiaKoy     KoXwoy  piyeyofuyoi  Kari^vyoy, — c.  98. 
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to  Naupactus,  and  remained  there  while  the  ships 
returned  to  Athens. 

Before  this  event  the  ^tolians  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  to  desire  the  assistance  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  Naupactus,  and  a  force  was 
in  consequence  collected  towards  the  autumn  at 
Delphi,  under  Eurylochus  and  two  other  Spartans, 
consisting  of  3000  hoplitse  of  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
among  whom  were  500  of  Heracleia  Trachinia, 
which  city  had  been  lately  founded  or  rather  re- 
established by  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  The  Locri 
Ozolse,  although  they  had  been  so  recently  united 
with  the  Athenians,  not  only .  consented  to  the 
march  of  Eurylochus  through  Locris,  but  even 
delivered  hostages  to  him,  the  people  of  Amphissa 
being  the  first  to  set  the  example,  fearful  of  a  joint 
attack  in  case  of  refusal,  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  from  the  Phocenses,  who  were  their  enemies. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Myonia  which  commanded  the  entrance  into 
Locris',  then  by  Ipnus,  Messapia,Triteia,Chalaeum, 
Tolophon,  Hessus  or  Essus,  (Eanthe,  Olpae,  and 
Hyle  *.  All  these  places  sent  their  forces  to  Eury-r 
lochus  as  he  advanced,  except  the  two  last ;  Hyle 
even  refused  to  give  securities  until  Polis,  one  of 
its  dependencies,  had  been  taken.     The  hostages 

'  ravTn  yap  ^verE(r(io\u>TaToc  iraXiUf  Olrtwy,     There  cannot 

^  AoKplc* — c.  101.  be  a  question  that  'Yaow,  or 

*    For  the   orthography   of  Ycaloi,  in  our  copies  of  Thu- 

most    of    the    towns    of    the  cydides,  ought  to  be  'XXdioi, 

Ozolae,  see  Stephanus  in  "Itt-  which    Stephanus     shows     to 

roCf   Tptrcia,   Xakaiov,    ToXo-  have  been  the  gentile  of  this 

ipifv/llereroi:,  OiavOiy,  "YXry,  Eif-  Hyle. 
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having  been  sent  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  Eurylochus 
marched  through  Locris,  took  (Eneon  and  Enpa- 
lium,  two  towns  of  the  Locri  which  had  not  before 
submitted,  and  entered  the  Naupactia,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  ^tolians.  He  then  made  him- 
self master  of  Molycrium,  and  of  an  unwalled 
suburb  of  Naupactus,  and  would  have  taken  the 
city  itself  had  not  Demosthenes  opportunely  pre* 
vailed  upon  the  Acamanes  to  send  thither  1000 
hoplitse  by  sea.  Having  failed  in  his  principal 
design,  Eurylochus  marched  forward  to  Calydon, 
Pleuron,  and  Proschium,  from  whence  he  dis- 
missed  the  iEtolians,  and  where  he  remained  with 
his  other  forces  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Ambra- 
ciotse^  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  against 
Amphilochia. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  territory  of 
(Eneon  bordered  immediately  upon  that  of  Nau- 
pactus.  Thucydides  remarks  that  the  Nemeium 
of  (Eneon,  from  whence  Demosthenes  com*menced 
his  march,  was  the  place  where  the  poet  Hesiod 
was  said  to  have  been  killed ;  and  Pausanias,  in 
speaking  of  the  sepulchre  of  Hesiod,  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  Boeotia,  asserts  that  his  bones  had  been 
brought  thither  from  the  Naupactia '.  It  might 
be  presumed  indeed,  that  (Eneon  was  distant  from 
the  eastern  frontier,  from  its  having  refused  to 
join  the  other  cities  of  Locris,  and  resisted  Eury- 
lochus until  he  marched  against  it.  The  river 
Momo  therefore  probably  separated  the  territory 
of  CEneon  from  the  Naupactia ;   (Eneon  stood  per- 

'  Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  31.  38. — Procl.  in  vit4  Hesiod. 
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haps  at  Magula,  or  near  the  fountain  Ambla,  and 
the  paleo  kastro  may  have  been  the  fortified  en- 
closure of  the  NeiMmm. 

The  ancient  city  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
near  the  zevgalati  of  Vamakova,  was  probably 
:^gitmm^  for  those  remains  are  at  the  distance  from 
the  sea,  mentioned  by  the  historian,  and  they  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Momo,  which  his  narrative  seems 
also  to  require,  since  had  ^gitium  been  to  the 
westward  of  the  difficult  straits,  through  which  that 
river  emerges  into  the  maritime  plain,  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  the  routed  Athenians  to 
have  retreated  upon  Naupactus  than  upon  (Eneon. 
It  could  not  well  have  been  Potidaniay  for  that 
town  was  near  Eupalium,  as  appears  from  Livy, 
in  the  narrative  which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of 
Polybius,  of  a  descent  made  upon  this  coast  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  the  year  b.c.  207  '. 
And  that  Eupalium  was  near  the  sea,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Locris,  intermediate  between  (Ean- 
theia  and  Naupactus,  seems  evident  from  the  two 
historians  compared  with  Strabo '.     On  the  other 

^  Inde  navibus  acceptis  ab  quod  ant  in  agris  aut  inpro- 
Achsis  (erant  autem  tres  quad-  pinquis  castellis  Potidanise  at- 
riremes  et  biremes  tx)tidem)  que  ApoUoniss  fuit,  in  sllvaa 
Anticyram  trajecit ;  inde  quad-  montesque  reAigit.  Pecora, 
riremibus  septem  et  lembis  vi-  quae  inter  festinationem  abigi 
ginti  amplius,  quos  ut  adjun-  nequierant,  sunt  direpta  et  in 
geret  Carthaginiensium  classi,  naves  compulsa.  Cum  his 
miserat  in  Cojinthium  sinum,  ceter&que  pr»d& .  •  quum  Co- 
profectus  ad  Erythras  iEtolo-  rinthum  petisset,  &c. — Liy. 
rum,  quad  prope  Eupalium  1.  28,  c.  8. 
sunt,  exscensionem  fecit.  Hand  '  'H  3c  "Afn^wira  lirl  roic 
fefellit  ^tolos  :  nam  hominum,  oKpotc    i^pvrai  tov  Kptairaiav 
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haud,  that  it  was  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
LocriSy  seems  evident  from  its  having  resisted 
Eurylochus  together  with  (Eneon,  from  its  having 
been  chosen  by  Demosthenes  as  the  place  of  de- 
posit for  his  plunder,  from  its  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  TEtolians  when  their  power  was 
greatest,  and  when  they  naturally  became  masters 
of  this  narrow  western  extremity  of  Locris,  which 
comprehended  only  the  territory  of  a  few  maritime 
towns;  as  well  as  from  Strabo,  who  describes 
iEtolia  Epictetus  as  bordering  upon  Locris  near 
Naupactus  and  Eupalium.  MupaJium^  therefore, 
I  conceive,  stood  in  the  plain  of  Marathia,  opposite 
to  the  islands  Trisonia  or  Trazonia,  where  some 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist  on  llie  eastern 
side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Erythr(B  was  probably  its  harbour.  Potidama 
seems  to  have  bordered  on  Eupalium,  towards  the 
interior.  Crocylium  and  Tichium  were  fortresses 
still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  probably  in 
the  valley  of  the  Momo,  where  the  ruins  near 
Lykokhori  may  correspond  to  one  of  them.  That 
valley  having  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
sea-coast,  was  speedily  attained  from  Potidama^ 
and  was  conveniently  situated  for  that  retreat  upon 
Naupactus,  which  Demosthenes  had  intended 
before  his  attack  of  i^gitium. 

The  ruins  at  Velukhovo  seem  to  be  those  of  the 

ireSlov  •  •  .  .   Kol    Oiaydeia  koI  *'E7rlKnjroy  ^c  (n^i^  AirMkiav) 

'EinraXtoP  AoKp&r  cio'ck.     'O  Se  ri^y  roic  AoKpoif  trvvdfrrovearf 

irapdirXov^  irdc  6  AoKpiKog  /xcjc-  i^c  <^2  Navirajcr<$i^  re  xai  Evird*- 

poy  bxepfioXkei  twv  iiaKoaiui'  Xioy — p.  450. 
ffra^imy. — Strabo,  p.  427. 
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frontier  town  of  the  Locriy  towards  iBtolia   and 
Doris,  which  latter  district  separated  the  Western 
Loeri,  or  Ozolse,  from  the  Eastern  or  Epicnemidii  \ 
The  following  reasons  favour  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  JETyfe.     1.  Hyle  is  a  name  very  appropriate 
to  such  a  wild  country  as  that  around  Velukhovo, 
and  which  was  probably  in  early  times  still  more 
of  a  forest  than  it  is  at  present.     2.  The  resistance 
of  Hyle  to  Eurylochus,  until  he  had  taken  its  de- 
pendent fortress  Polis,   and  his  having  found  it 
expedient  to  obtain  hostages  from  Hyle,  before  he 
commenced  his  march  through  Locris,  are  strong 
indications  of  the  importance  of  Hyle,   as   well 
as  that  it  was  near  Amphissa  and  the  Phocian 
frontier.     3.  The   Momo  being  the  only  stream 
worthy  of  notice  on  the  coast  between  the  Evenus 
and  ^e  CrissmLn  Gulf,  can  alone  correspond  to 
the  Hyhethus^  or  HyUetus^  noticed  by  Dicsearchus 
as  a  river  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Hyle  *.     Dicsear* 
chus  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  this  supposition, 
inasmuch  as  he  places  a  great  harbour  and  the 
city  Tolophon  between  Naupactus  and  the  Hylae- 

*  Strabo,  p.  425, 427. 

'    £Tra  fitTa  ravrriv  ^  Aorpcc  KoKovfiivri 

'Ey  J  ir^Xcc  NoviraiCTog,  cW*  tnroKeifiepoQ 

Aififfv  ftiyag,  nSXic  re  ToXo^wV  fiETcL  Be  rijv 

ToXtx^ya  icoraftSc  eerO*  nfXaiOoc  [a/.  "YXatroc]  Xeyofievo^. 

TovToy  ^e  pCiv  \iyov<riv  e(  AlrtaXlac* 

'O  irdg  ^r  vapairXovQ  aits'  6Xtic  icff  iffiipac. 

Olroi  KaroiKovaiy  hi  irpoc  fuarififiplay 

AcrciiX/ac,  XiXiytQ  to  vpiiy  KiKXrifiiyoi, — Dicaearch.  v.  64. 
Hylaethns  was  originally  per-      that  is  to  say,  with  a  digamma 
haps  Hylseusin  theiEolic  form,      separating  the  vowels. 
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thus,  which,  if  this  river  be  identified  with  the 
Momo,  is  incredible  in  so  short  a  distance :  on 
the  other  hand,  his  remark  that  the  Hylaethas  was 
said  to  flow  from  iEtolia,  implies  a  large  river 
having  distant  sources,  and  thus  accords  with  the 
Momo,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  most 
eastern  branch,  originating  in  Darisj  has  its  sources 
entirely  in  ^toHaj  whereas  no  stream  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Momo  can  have  any  part  of  its  course 
in  JEtoKa.  If  we  suppose  Htfle  to  have  stood  at 
VeKikhovo,  where  the  chief  branches  of  the  river 
collect  into  one  great  stream,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  river  should  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  town  which  stood  at  that  remarkable 
confluence.  Polls  may,  perhaps,  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Karutes,  which  commanded  the  pass  leading 
from  Amphissa  to  the  supposed  site  of  ffjflej  and 
where  I  found  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription. 

If  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  op- 
posite to  the  islands  Traz6nia  are  those  of  JSupaUumf 
Tolaphon  having  been  the  other  most  important 
town  on  or  near  the  Locrian  coast,  probably  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  Kiseli,  that  being  the  district  of 
greatest  capability  next  to  the  plain  around  the 
supposed  Eupalium.  There  are  two  other  places 
on  this  part  of  the  Locrian  coast,  where  I  have 
undoubted  information  of  the  existence  of  Hellenic 
remains.  One  of  these  is  at  Vlthari,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  Cape 
Andhrom&khi,  the  other  named  Polyportu  is  on  the 
shore  below  Vetronitza,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape 
Psarom j^ti.  Of  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  offer  any 
conjecture,  and  possibly  it  may  only  have  been  the 

12 
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port  or  maritime  fortress  of  Tolophon,  the  place 
being  only  an  hour  distant  from  Kiseli.  As  to  the 
remains  at  Vithari  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  mark  the  site  of  PJuBstus,  for  the  port  of 
Apollo  Phtestius,  so  called  apparently  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  which  stood  there,  seems  from  Pliny  to 
have  been  near  (Eantheia,  and  as  Phaastus  although 
included  by  the  same  writer  among  the  towns  of 
the  interior  S  is  not  one  of  the  Locrian  cities  enu- 
merated by  Thucydides,  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  subordinate  place  of  the  district  of 
(Eantheia.  This  accords  with  the  ruins  at  Vithari, 
which  are  those  of  a  fortress  of  no  great  extent.  The 
port  oi  Apollo  was  probably  very  near  Cape  Andhro- 
makhi.  Triteia  being  described  by  Stephanus  as 
between  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Ozolee ',  would  seem 
to  have  been  not  far  from  Delphi  and  Amphissay  on 
the  edge,  perhaps,  of  the  plain  of  Salona.  There 
still  remain  among  the  Locrian  cities  named  by 
Thucydides,  some  of  which  the  positions  are  unac- 
counted for,  namely,  Messapia,  Hessus  and  Olpae, 
to  which  may  be  added  from  Pliny,  Argyna  and 
Calamissus.  OlpcBj  being  a  name  generally  attached 
to  a  pass,  or  commanding  elevation,  may  have  been 
at  Pendornia,  which  commands  the  pass  leading 

'  Proximi  iBtolis  Locri,  qui  oppidum  Cirrha,  portus  Cha- 

cognominantuT  Ozol«,  immu-  laeon,  a  quo  VII.  M.P.  intror- 

nes.  Oppidum  CEanthe.  Portus  bus  liberum  oppidum  Delphi. — 

Apollinis  Phestii,  sinus  Cris-  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  8. 

88BUS.     Intus  oppida  Argyna,  '  fura^v  ^wkIEoq  xai  Aoxp&y 

Eupalia, Phsestum, Calamissus.  ruy  *0(o\iay.    Stephan.  in  Tpl- 

Ultra  Cirrhaei  Phocidis  campi,  reia. 
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from  Athymia  or  Myonia  to  Vithari,  over  the 
mountains  which  terminate  in  Cape  Andhromakhi, 
and  where  I  am  informed  that  some  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  observable ' .  Paradhisia  and  Maland  rina 
are  probably  the  sites  of  two  of  the  other  ancient 
towns  just  named.  I  have  before  alluded  to  an 
Anticyra  of  Locris,  which  was  not  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  Naupactus,  and  situated  so  near  the  shore, 
that  Lsevinus  battered  the  walls  from  his  shipe. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Klima,  where  some 
Hellenic  vestiges  exist,  was  the  site  of  that  town, 
and  diat  the  lake  which  now  separates  Klima  from 
the  sea,  may,  as  in  many  similar  places  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  have  been  an  harbour  or  naviga* 
ble  bay. 

The  part  of  iBtolia  which  Demosthenes  invaded 
was  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  province  denomi- 
nated Epictetus  or  the  acquired  ;  ancient  ^tolia, 
according  to  Strabo,  having  comprehended 
only  the  maritime  country  from  the  Achelous 
to  the  Evenus,  together  with  the  fertile  interior 
plain  containing  Stratus  and  Trichonium  ^.  The 
three  principal  tribes  of  iBtolia  Epictetus,  were 
the  Apodoti,  the  Ophienses,  or  Ophionenses,  and 
the  Eurytanes.    It  is  evident  from  Thucydides,  that 

'  My  information  on  the  si-  to  ^Epakto  by  the  coast  road, 

tnation  of  die  Hellenic  remains  Vithari   is  written  DhidhaTia 

on  the  coast  of  western  Locris^  in    the     map     accompanying 

I  have  lately  been  enabled  to  **  Travels  in  the  Morea ;"  I  am 

correct    by   the    kindness    of  not  certain  which  is  the  correct 

George  Finlay,  Esq.  who  has  sound, 

travelled  by  land  from  Salona  '  Strabo,  p.  450. 
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the  Apodoti  bordered  upon  Locris,  and  the  Ophi- 
enses  on  the  (Eteei,  ^nianes,  and  Dryopes  ;  the 
Eurytanes  therefore  were  situated  to  the  north-- 
ward  of  the  great  iBtolian  plain,  having,  been 
surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Aperantes, 
Agrseiy  Athamanes,  Dolopes,  Dryopes,  and  Ophi- 
enses  ^  The  Eurytanes  thus  possessed  the  great 
central  summit  anciently  called  Pansetolicum  and 
now  Viena,  with  the  greater  part  of  Vlokho,  and 
all  the  country  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Achelous  which  descend  from  the  range  of  Panrnto- 
Kcum,  from  TymphrestuSj  which  was  itself  in 
Dryopis*,  and  from  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa. 
The  extent  of  country  thus  occupied  by  them,  and 
its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  accord 
perfectly  with  Thucydides,  from  whom  it  appears 
that  they  were  the  most  numerous,  least  known, 
and  most  uncivilized  of  the  ^tolian  tribes. 

Many  remains  still  exist  of  the  towns  of  jSStoUa 
JEpictetuSj  but  very  few  of  their  names  are  to  be 
found  in  history.  In  the  country  of  the  Apodoti 
were  those  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  In  that  of 
the  Ophienses,  Bomi  and  Gallium  are  the  only 
two  known  from  history.  Agrinium,  Thestia,  and 
Thermus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Eurytania,  and 
Strabo  informs  us  that  (Echalia  was  a  city  in  the 
same  division  of  ^tolia  ^.  It  is  very  possible  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  country  might  ascer- 
tain the  exact  site  of  all  these  places.     Bomi  was 

*  Thucyd.  1.  3,  c.  94,  et  seq.  *  Strabo,  p.  433. 

Strabo,  p.  450,  451.  '  Strabo,  p.  448. 
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situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Evenus^  and 
Gallium,  not  far  to  the  south-westward  of  Hypata 
of  the  jEnianeSf  now  Neopatra,  as  seems  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  Thucydides  with  the  narra- 
tive given  by  Pausanias  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Gauls  against  Gallium,  when  they  were  encamped 
before  Thermopylae,  and  whence  there  remains 
little  doubt  that  Gallium  was  the  same  place  as  the 
Callipolis  of  Livy. 

That  historian  relates  that  in  the  year  b.  c.  191, 
when  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  had  defeated  Antio- 
chus  at  Thermopylae  and  taken  Heracleia,  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  Hercules  on  that  summit  of 
Qilta  which  was  called  Pyra  from  being  the  spot 
where  Hercules  was  said  to  have  destroyed  him- 
self on  a  burning  pile  of  wood ;  and  that  from 
Pyra  the  consul  moved  forward  to  Gorax,  a  very 
high  mountain  lying  between  Gallipolis  and  Nau- 
pactus',  which  he  crossed  with  great  difficulty 
and  loss  of  beasts  of  burthen.  His  route  was  pro- 
bably by  the  vale  of  the  Vistritza  into  that  of  the 
Kokkino,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Velukhi 
with  Vardhusi,  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Corax.  From  the 
vale  of  the  Kokkino,  the  consul  followed  doubtless 
that  of  the  Momo  towards  Naupactus. 

^  6  S*  Evi^Foc  fTorafioc  Apx^-  pactum.     Liy.   1.    36,   c.  30. 

rai  fitv  Ik  BiafiUwy^    rwy  iv  These  words  are  exactly  taken 

*0^uv9tv,     Strabo,  p.  451. —  from  Polybius,  as  appears  from 

Btf/io^  \<$^c  Acr4i»X/ac,  oc  kut^  Stephanas  in  Kopa£.     K($pa{, 

ocrovyrcc    B«f/iielc>  —  Stephan.  opoc  iitrfx^v   KaXXcTi$Xcwc  cot 

in  voce*  Navxairrot;.    IIoXv/3coc  €Iko9ty* 

*  Inter  Callipolim  et  Nau- 
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The  Romans  found  the  passage  of  Mount  Corax 
so  difficult  even  with  the  advantage  o£  an  ad- 
vanced body  to  clear  the  way,  that  Acilius  did  not 
Tenture  to  repeat  the  experiment,  when,  in  the 
following  year,  the  ^Etolians,  who  had  offered  no 
opposition  on  the  former  occasion,  occupied  the 
mountain  in  the  expectation  that  the  Romans  would 
return  to  the  siege  of  Naupactus  by  the  same  route ; 
instead  of  which  Acilius,  after  having  taken  Lamia, 
crossed  Mount  (Eta  from  Heracleia  and  marched  to 
Amphissa  *,  evidently  by  the  modern  post  road  from 
Zituni  to  Salona,  through  the  pass  of  Cytifiium. 

I  shall  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  Fidharo,  or  Fidhari,  the  modem  name  of  the 
JEvenuSy  being  derived  from  ^iSi,  the  Romaic  form 
of  o^ic,  is  evidently  a  vestige  of  'O^etic,  the  ancient 
people  in  whose  territory  the  river  originated. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  more  accurate 
chorography  of  ^tolia,  so  little  having  been  known 
of  this  country  or  its  people  by  the  ancient  authors, 
whose  works  have  reached  us.  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  show  the  scanty  knowledge  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  of  the  interior  of  ^tojia  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides,  than  his  remark  that  the 
Eurytanes  spoke  a  language  scarcely  intelligible, 
and  were  reported  to  feed  upon  raw  flesh '.  Though 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  rapacious,  like  the  ^to« 
Hans  in  general,  the  Eurytanes  contributed  greatly 
to  the  power  of  that  confederacy  which  for  many 

'  Liy.  1.  37)  c.  4,  et  seq.  yX&ffffav   ical    wfjunffdyoi    iMv^ 

■  fiiyiffTov   fiipoc     €^    tAv     wc    Xiyovrat, — Thucyd.    1.    3, 
AiTuXwy,       iiyyfa9T6raT0i       Be     c.  94. 
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years  had  a  leading  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  ^nd  even  checked  the  ambition  of  Rome. 
To  the  formation  of  the  ^tolians  into  a  single  body 
moved  by  a  national  conncil,  it  is  probable  that 
the  magnificent  position  of  Thermus  in  the  country 
of  the  Eurytanes,  mainly  contributed — ^strong  in 
itself,  central  with  regard  to  the  whole  province, 
and  conveniently  situated  for  commanding  both  the 
fertile  plains  of  old  iEtolia  and  the  rude  mountains 
of  the  Epictetus* 
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Note  I. 

Chapter  XI. — Page  101. 
Inscriptions  at  Dhavlia  (DaidU). 


'Ayadp  rvxjy  avroKpdropi  Tpaiavf  *A^ptayf  Ka/Vapc  ^fiaar^ 
TO  I3>f  Tyat^  UtBayl^  ^ovoKf  SoXccraropc  vvdroiQ,  irpd  ^  K. 
Jioveyftpltay,  ky  Xaipwyei^t  ZutTrvpog  'Apcorcoivoc  Kol  Hapfiiyiav 
ZunrvpoVf  oi  eyiiKoi  Tfjc  ^avXuiay  voXtiaQ  efiaprvporroiiiffayro  &ir6^ 
(JMiffty  &yriyeypd<pdai  r^y  ^Oeiffay  viro  T.  ^Xaovtov  'Eh/iovXov 
n)y  ifvoyeypaftfiiyriy,  T.  ^XaovioQ  £v/3ovXoc9  6  ^odelc  Kpir^g  Kal 
opcon^C  vxo  Kaifflov  Ma^ifwv  iiydwraTOV  ical  rripriBiiQ  vno  OhaXs' 
piov  Ji£Oviipou  kyBwrdrov  fxera^v  Ztairvpov  rov  *Apnrrlwyog  Kol 
Uapfxiytayos  rov  Zoiirvpov  Kal  yiefAfilov  'Ayri&xpv  ice  pi  x<^pnc  afi- 
i^ifffifiTOVfJLiyriQ  Arow<r(ac)  kKaripov  fxipovg  kifk*  ocoy  kfiovKoyro  koX 
£iri  n)v  ain-oyf/lay  kXdijy,  Kt\tvffayr6g  fie  diroi^j^yaaOai  KKt$f^lov 
Tpayiayov  rov  Kpariorov  iiydvirarov,  Kpelyw  xaOi^g  viroyeypanrau 
'Aypov  Apvirir/ov  hy  ifydpaae  irapa  Tuy  KXcac  KXrjpoydfitay  Mc/i- 
fiiOQ  *Ayrloxo£,  iearaXo/3<5^£FOc  kx  rdy  kirl  fie  KOfiitrBeynay  ypafi* 
fidriay  vpotrfiKeiy  'Avru^x^  irXidpa  ^(tfKuca  vXc,  o^a  hy  evped^ 
irXelw  rovTwy  Kpelyw  eJyai  rijc  AavXuoiv  TSXetac*  *Ofiolwc  aypov 
IS^^vXelac  nXiOpa  vX'  Kpeiyu  elyai  *AyTi6j(pVf  to,  Be  Xotva  ttjq  iro- 
XfOfc*  T^y  Bk  itpx^y  rfjc  fierpiiaewQ  Kpelyw  yeyetrSai  rfjc  xwpa^ 
Sdey  hy  fiovXrjrai  *AyTlo'XPQ  ky  eKarepwy  rwy  hypwy  ^pwirlf  Kal 
"Ev^vXei^,  ky  Be  IlXaraV^  Kal  Motryprofieaig  fila  ctt'  dfii^oTepoiQ 
^PX^  ''^ff  /wrpZ/OTwc  itnai^  fierpovfieywy  diro  t^q  loBel<n\Q  dp^fjc 
rwv  €^£9Cf  /i^  kXXoyovfieywy  ralg  fierpiiffeoiy  hvaaaic  fi^re  fiel' 
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Opwv  fiiiTt  Baa  rpayia  ovra  xai  fiil  ^vvafieva  ytutpyetodai  vtrep 
^iica  cr<l>vpaQ  ktrrlv.  Xlapi/aav'  T.  ^XaovioQ  Ei//3ovXjOC  dirt^tjiyafiriy 
Koi  iff<l>payiafiai.  A.  Meorpioc  2S<tf«:Xapoc9  KKto/JLivrig  KXeofUvov^, 
Ne/fToiv  ^vfA<l>6poVf  AajJLtrplac  Nfticuiy^oC)  Zwirvpoc  *AvTtwarpov, 
^(turifiio^  Apaicoivoci  NfiJCbiv  *AXc£ai/^pov,  Accav  Oco^orov,  RciXXmk 
^vXaxog,  KdiTfftOQ  Mapriavov,     "iFrii^lfffiaTi  TtJQ  iroXcbic* 

2. 

'O^oc  ^€  4  c^^  r^^  *A.pj(ayirriy  eUi  irXdroc  KaKdfWVQ  ^vo*  to.  ^c 
tnifitia  Koi  TOVQ  opovQ  rfJQ  fierpiiffeias  ev\apaiovffi  KOiyj  cvroc 
r^C  ccjca^oc  rov  ^w^eKarov  firivoQ,  iffi&y  oray  ky\apayBia(n  circXfv- 
irofuy(»fy  avrovQ,  Tlepl  dypov  Api/Trir/ov  rara  r^v  irpoKOfiurBeliray 
)(c7pa  VTTO  Stpairid^oc  Zbiirvpov  tov  eyUicov  koI  rSty  ircpc  ^Cktava 
^kftriKpaTovc  ical  Adfiwra  Zunrvpov  dp^ovnay  Kpeiyofiey,  ti  re  Xeiitci 
Tf  dpidfXf  eK  Trie  ctiro^a^fftfc  Tfjg  Ev/3owXow  rerpaKoaitay  rptdxoyra 
iriyre  xXiOpwy,  tovtov  c^ecv  kirairTifny  Yttpairidha  dirb  rfjc  Aav- 
\iiwy  ToXcoic*  Xlap^^ay*  Kovppiog  AvrdfiovXac  Kiicpuca  xal  rr^y 
TTpwrriy  itrfpayitra,  Ntfc//0opoc  Avjco/ii;^ovc  KEKpiicaj  *  Ay  a^iac  Tei- 
litayoQ  KiKpiKa,  U.  AlXioc  Aa^i^fo^oc  c^^payccra  rcrapT-iyv.  Ec^c- 
^(oroc)  vifjiirrriy.  Mrirp6Bwpoe  'A7roXXo^<Jrov  'Airik-vpci/c.  ^u:a- 
pcroc  n/ffrow  TcOopcvc,  Tvpayyog  Tvpdyyov  iir^pdyifffiai,  *Art>'- 
di/voc  KoXXirparowc  Ti^opcvc-  Se{.  Ropi/^Xioc  *Air/oxoc.  Ewkwc 
Xxa^pa.     KaXXi^evY/c  KXfovc/icov  ia^pdyiKa  Tcdopcvc* 

NoTB  II. 

Chapter  XI. — Page  114. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  liberation  in  the  inscription  of  the 
church  at  Kapuma  (Chceroneia).  In  the  original  the  iota  is 
omitted  in  the  termination  of  the  dative  cases. 

1. 
"ApxoyTog  ZiatXov  rod  Eira  v^pov,  firjyoQ        ....... 

^loyvffiog  2c/i/ov  Kal  Tlapdiya  ^ApiaroyUov  lafudai  ri^y  iSiay 
dovXriy  '"Epfiaiay  eXevSipay,  iepay  Tf  SapaVc,  wapafi€iyaffay 
Hapdiy^  coic  ay  (^  cfj/evicX^rwc*  f^^  irpotnjKovtray  firiOiyi  fiTiOiy^ 
rijy  dyddefTiy  voioviityoi  hui  tov  avythpiov  Kara  roy  yofioy, 

2. 

"Apxovroc  AiOfcXeovc  rov  ^ifAfilov^  ixrjyog  'OfwXiuiov  ircircrac^c- 
jcarjf,  Acfimro  *AOaylov,  tcapoyro^  a\)r§  rov  dyBpvc  ^Zaf^Lxov  rov 
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OiXo£eVov,  dvarlBrioi  tclq  IBlac  BovXa^  KaXKl^a  koI  llvOty  Kai 
TO  Ik  rrj^  KaXKiBo^  Trai^apiov,  if  oyofia  N/fcoiv,  lepovc  r^  'LepdiriBif 
Trapa/iCiVavrac  Acs/ttit^  £v/>ovXov,  rp  Kara  (j^vaiv  fiov  fidfifijjif 
vdyra  tov  r^c  fw^C  avriji  xp6voy  dyevKXiirtoc'  ra  ^i  ytyyriQiyra 
ii  ahrtay  ky  rf  r^c  irapa/ioy^c  XP^^V  iartaffay  hovXa  Ae^/inrac 
r^C  *AOaylov'  rijy  dydOeaiy  votovfiiyri  ^ioi  rov  avve^plov  Kara  roy 
ydfwy, 

3. 

'^Apxovroc  Ei'di'^povy  firfyo^  'AXaXico/Liev^ov  rpcaifii^i,  'AyaOojcX^C 
£vav^pov  ii,yaTlOri(n  tovq  IBiovc  ^ovXovc  Zot^ifioy  xal  'Evfuaya 
lepov^  rov  "Lepdirt^oc,  irapafieiyayrac  dvevjcX^riiic  eavr^  icac  r^ 
7 vvatr^  ^liov  Bovrar/^,  ri)v  dKadcffiv  vowvfieyoc  ^la  rov  avytZplov 
Kara  roy  y6fwy, 

4. 

M?}voc  'AXaXffo/icv£/oi;  ircvrcicac^cicarjy,  Krji^iaoBwpa  Kparoivoc 
irap($vroc  06717  rov  warpog  KpdrutyoQ  dt^iriai  Hjy  iSiay  SovXriy 
"Ehafiipl^a  Upay  2icpa7r/^oc»  iroiovfiiyTi  ri^y  dydSeaiy  Kara  rdv 
y6/M)y. 

5. 

"ApypyroQ  ^AyrlywyoQf  firiyot  Upoararriplov  irttn'eKaiheKdrji,  Ml- 
Xioy  'Imr iyov  Kal  TriXifiaylc  "EvfiovXov  dyariBiaaiy  ra  t^ta  ^ovXiKa 
Kopdtna  ^AXeiidyhpay  Kal  Qavfxd<n'ay  UpaQ  r^  SapaVcc,  firideyl 
firidey  vpoariKovvac^  irapafieivdaaQ  hk  M/Xoivi  Ka\  TuXtiiayLli^  cra- 
ripoiQ  tiatQ  ay  (waiy  aVeyrX>}rctfC»  ri^y  dyddtffiy  wotovfieyot  Bia  rov 
irvyeBpiov  Kara  roy  y6fwy. 

6. 

"ApxovTOc  ^iXoUyoVf  fxrjyoQ  ^AXaXKOfieyelov  veyreKatieKdrtf, 
'AXc^faiv  'Fo^iwyos  dyarlOriai  r^y  i^lay  ^ovXriy  ^toyvdlay  Upav 
r^  Sapdiri,  Trapafxdyatray  kavr^  dyeyKXiiTwg  trdyra  roy  rov 
(yy  Xp^yoy,  rriv  dydOetriy  voiovfieyoQ  ha  rov  avythpiov  Kara  roy 
y6fioy, 

7. 

"Apxoyto^  KaijuffloVf  ftriy6t  BovKariov  rpcara^c,  Kpdrwy  'Afif 
yiov  Kal  Eiry/ra  Ntjcapcrov,  ervvap€<n'ovyriay  Kal  rQy  vi&y,  dyari" 
diaaiy  ro  ^ovXiKoy  ahr&y  Kopdfftoy  ILufflxay  Upoy  r^  2£paVi| 
vapafitlyairay  Kpdriayi  Kal  Ei^y/r^  co^c  ^y  (Hffty  aVfvicX^rftfc, 
ri^y  dyddeffiy  woiovfuyoi  ^la  rov  trvytBplov  Kara  roy  y6fioy. 
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Note  III. 

Chapter  XII. — Paqb  154. 

Orchomenian  Inscriptions. 


Ovydpx*it  &p%ovTO^y  fiiivoQ  BciXovOiiki,  'Apxlapog  £lr^iXi# 
rafilat  "EhliwXv  *Apx^^<^/'<^  ^kuceli  •xplog  dTridbuca  diro  rac  ffovy- 
ypd^w  9re3a  T&y  TroXefidp'xtay  r^  t&v  Karowrdwyf  dve\6fJLevog  rac 
amfyypaifnac  rac  Kifiivag  irap'  "EA^pova  ri)  ^iZlav  xil  UatrUXeiy 
ici)  Ttfx6fxeiXjoy  ^t$fKeiag  ici)  Aa/ioriXetv  Avaidafjua  1:1) .  Aiwvv<rcoK 
Ka<l>itToS^pt^  Xripiayeia  Kaird  ipa^co^^a  roi  da/LCbi.  —  Apap^fiac 
16163. 

Qvyapx<»f  ap^ovroc)  fieiyog  ^AXaXxofuylta,  Fapvwv  IIoXv- 
rXcioc  rafilaQ  dvi^ufKe  "EvfiwXv  'Ap)(c^a/L(a;  <^i>M(c7t  diro  rac  o'ovy- 
ypa<^(if  TO  rardXvTTOv  icarro  i//a^(ff/ia  ra»  Bafita,  dytXSfieyoQ  ra^ 
ffOvyypd^taQ  rdc  Kifiivag  irap  2a»0(Xov  r^  £v0pova  ^ii^icciac  icj)  irdp 
AcofyvaiOF  Ra^i^o^ofpay  Xi^pci^vcia  jci)  Avuihafioy  Aa/LtoreXu>c  ir£dd 
rcDv  iroXefidpxiay  xi^  r&y  KaroTtrdwy. — Apaxfidc  5823,  ojSoXoy  1^* 
"Ap^ovroc  €v  *£pxof(cW;  Ovydpxia,  fieiyoQ  'AXoXjco/icWw,  cf 
^e  FcXar/f7  Meyolrao  'ApxeXaci»,  fuiyoa  vpar^t,  6fioXoyla  "E^fi^Xv 
FeXarc^v  in)  rp  irdXi  *Epxofxeyikfy'  *Eini^el  Keic6fJii9Tri  EvjSwXoc  irop 
rac  TiJXioc  ro  ^aVciov  6,xay  Karrhf  SfwXoylag  rdc  rcOtTotic  Ow- 
vapx<i>  dp)^ovroc,  fielyoQ  BciXovOfui,  ic^  ovr*  <S^c/Xen}  ai»rii  crc  oifBiv 
Trap  rdv  9r6Xcv,  dXX'  dTrcx^  icdyra  wepl  icdyroQ,  in)  d7ro^£d<$ai^c  r$ 
ir6Xi  rv  £)(ovr€c  rdc  6/noXoyfac,  cl/icv  iroriBe^ofiiyoy  xp^^^'^v  Ev- 
j3<«)Xv  iniyofjiiag  Fcna  wcrrapa  fiovewi  aovy  tmrvQ  ^tacarii|c 
F/fcart,  irpo^drvQ  aovy  ffyvc  X^^^*?^'  ^PX^  ^^  XP^''^  ^  CFiav7-dc 
6  /icrd  Ovvopxov  dpxovra  ''Ep'xpfuylvc*  airoypatpitrdri  3c  £v/3«»Xoy 
icar*  Iwavrov  cicaorov  irdp  TOy  rafilay  jci)  roy  yofiityay  rd  re 
Kavfxara  T&y  wpofidrwy  m^  ray  fjyiay  k^  ray  fiovt^y  ici)  ray  cxarw^y 
m)  ica  ro^a  Aaafia  'iiaydtf  an)  rd  irXclOoc-  /ic^  amypa^oBvi  Zk 
irXioya  r&y  yeypafifiiywy  ty  r^  oovyxiaptifn,  17  hi  xd  ric  wpdrrifi 
TO  lyydfjtioy  £v/3(tfXoi/,  iS^ecXcrw  d  ir6Xig  r&y  ^'Etp^ofieyimy  kpyov 
plia  fjLydg  verrapoKoyra  £i;/3wXv  Kaff  eKatrroy  lycovrdv,  ici)  rdffov 
^tpirta  hpdxfJLas  hovta  rag  fiydg  eicdtrrac  Kara  fitiya  hcaarov^  n^ 
efjnrpaicrog  tar  (a  EhfiwXv  a  ir6Xig  r&y  *EpxofA£yl»y  •-.-.- 
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'Boitirol  Tov  rplToZa  ayiOeiKav  rrJQ  \apirt9tn  KaTrap,  fiavreitay 
T&  'AirdXKtayoSf  ap^oyrog  'Layitao  'l(r/j,eiyiaTao  OetfiriWf  dtfteSpiareV'' 
6yTtay  MeXai^vtoc  NcicojcXfioc  ^EpxofjiEylto,  ^liaxpitayoQ  Bepaavhpi'^w 
Kopoiveiocy  'ApvojcXcIoc  ^Avnoxl^ao  ^AyOa^oyluf,  *Apitmayoc  Mev- 
yi^ao  OetnrteioQ,  Upa^iriXio^  ^ApurroKXUao  Gcc/B^iii,  Oio/ivddroi 
'Epfjiat')((a  Tayaypiiia,  UovOwyo^  KaWiylroyoc  'Opoiir/af,  ypa/Li/ia- 
TtvoyroQ  AiokXeioq  ^to^yrta  IIXaraeu>c»  fiayrtvofUyw  Acy^ao  *£pw 
rlkfyoQ  OcoirccIoC}  BtOTrpoirtoyroQ  .  •  .  •  £v/iciX/dao  *Epj(pfjL€yliif9 
tapartvoyrot  Aafiirplao 6ria  'Ftp^ofitylw. 


Mvpi^oc  UoXvKpariOQf  'lap^yvfAoc  ^toyiroyoQ^  Ay^peffffi  X^'P^" 
yelaayres  yixdaayrec  Acoivv^^  iiyideiKay,  Tlfiayos  Apx^yroQf 
avXloyroQ  EXtiyiaOj  ^ZoyroQ  *A\KiffOiyu)t» 


'AXevac  Niicaivoct  Ka<lnff6^(Mfpo^  'AyXao^at^ao,  AyBpetrtri  xopQ" 
yloyT€Q  yucaaayrec  Acoivvtr^  6,ytdiray,  *AOaylao  &p)(pyro^,  aifXiov- 
roc  KXiiylaOf  ^Bovtoq  KpariMtyo^, 

5. 
9/oc  ru)v\ay  dyaOctv.  *AXcvao  apxayroQ  iBo^e  rv  Bafiv  *£pxo- 
fxeylwyj  *AyiBiKoy  Aa^iroo  'HoXcIa  dx*  'AXe^av^pctac  irpo^eyoy 
elfJLty  Ktl  eifepyiray  rag  iroXtoc  'Ep^o/xev/wf  Jci)  avror  ic^  ecy<$v«fc, 
jci)  el/MV  airrv  ydc  ic^  FvkIqq  ciraaci^,  jci)  d^^aX/ai'  ic^  hreXlay  in) 
do'OvX/a>'  iri)  jcard  ydy^  ki)  i^ard  OdXarrav  jci)  voXifxw  m)  Ipdvac 
!a»9ac}  ic^  rd  aXXa  ^flrorra  rvc  aXXi>c  irpo^iyvc  jc^  ci^cpyinjc* 


Mi^ao'ivw  SpxoyroQf  hytayoOtrioyro^  rwy  Xapirturltiiy  Eifdpcoc 
r«  IldvrwFOc,  rw^c  iyUburay  rd  Xapireiaia'  ^aXtr/yrrac  ^iXIvoc 
^tXivcti  'Adavc7oc»  tfdpov^  'EipwBac  Soijcpdrcoc  Bcc/3£7o€,  ^roe/rac 
M^ffrti^p  M^tfTOpoc  ^ft»icacevc,  ^ai//dFv^oc  Kpdro^v  KXctf  foc  9c(/3cToci 
aifXccVac  Ucpiycveic^ 'HparX/^ao  Kov^fciciyvoci  airXdFv^oc  Aa/i^y^croc 
rXavroi  'Apytoc,  KiBaplffrac  *  Ay  iXoxoc  *A(rKXa7rioyiyiOQ  AloXsvi 
iiirfi  Movpiyae,  KiBapaFvBoc  ^afidrpio^  'AfAaXwiui  AIoXevq  diro 
Movp/vac,  TpaydFvBot  * AffKXaviSBwpo^  TLovBiao  Tapavr7voc»  <rii»- 
fidFv^oc  Ncjc^^crrparoc  ^iXotnp^Tiif  Gcc/3e7oct  rd  eiriv/na  roi/udFv^o^ 
Evopx^C  E^poSt^di  Kopiiii'cvc* 
15 
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7. 

'AiroXXorWov  *AyriOxevc  dvo  Mat6.yBpov,  tcitpv^  Zwikog  ZutKou 
Ua^iog,  fittyj/f^og  Nov/i^ytoc  Nov/^i}viov  'AOi^yacoC)  iroiyrifc  eirAt^ 
'A/^tviac  Ai^/LiocXeovc  9i7j3aioC)  airXiTrifc  'AiroXXii^roc  'AiroX- 
Xo2<(rav  Kp^C)  airX^^oc  'Po^ithtoc  'PoBlinrov  'ApyeioSf  rcftx- 
pcoTiTiC  ^aWac  *AxoXXo^^pov  rov  ^ayjov  AioXcvc  diro  Kvfiifc, 
Kidap^hos  ^TffjiiiTpiOQ  HapfterloKov  KaXxn^^^^oCf  rpayf^og  'Iir- 
xoicpdriic  *ApiaTOfAivovg  *V6Bi0Sf  icw/i^^oc  KaWivrparog  '£$a- 
Kiarov  Giy/Saloc,  iroip^  Sarvpwv  'Afiiviac  AijfioicXcovc  Gi|/)a<oCf 
v7ro«:pcr»)c  AoipiiOcoc  Atapodiov  Tapayrivogf  iroiririlg  rpayt^BiQy 
So^icX^C  2o^«:Xcovc  'AOi^valoc,  inrojcpcr^c  Kal^iptyog  Bfo^wpov 
Gi7/3a7oCf  7ro(in'i)c  Kiafi^h&y  *A\i^ayBpOQ  'Apitrrli^yoc  'A0i)iva7oc» 
v?ro«cpir)^C  *' ArraXoc  'ArraXov  'AOiyi'aioc.  Ot^e  cv/iwv  rov  yefirirdy 
aywya  rwy  'OfjioXa^itay'  iralBag  ai^Xiyrac  AiokX^c  KaXXi^^Xov  Gif- 
fiaioQ,  TToiBag  fiyefidyag  'LrparTrog  'EMkov  OrfftaioCf  &yBpag  avXi|-' 
Tag  AcofcX^c  KaXXc/i^Xov  Gi7/3aIoci  ai'^pac  fiyefJioyag  'P6Biinrog 
'PoBiinrov  'ApytioCj  rpayy^oc  *Iir7roicpari|c  'Apitrro^iyovg  'P<53a>c, 
KutftuBog  KdXXitrrparog  'EjajccWov  G??/3afoc,  ra  iviyUia  KWft^iiAy 
voiTirilg  *AXi^ayBpog  * Apitrriiayog  ^Adriyaiog, 

Note  IV. 
Chapter  XV.— Page  296. 
Inscription  at  Kardhitza  (Acrc^hium), 
rwv  Bajrayrifxariay 


Xiywy  Ka 


rp  copr^     

.     Xei  Koi  rdig  ^fiaaroig  kyiay 

.     .     K1I  .  .  Tfaviy  ix6vog  Kal  irp&rog  iiwo 

pwy  .  .  ffy  r£i/x^v  ravrriy  iipioritrt 

hir  licdifiarog  ky  t^  yvfiyatrl^  firiB 

eyot     .     .     •     Twy     .     •     .     ohSt  rHy  wapejriBtifiovyrvy  .     •     . 

aiy  eXevBipoig  ical  roig  rwy  iroX£tT&y  MXoig 

nfiog  ...  CUV  .  •  Ti^y  Apx^''  ^^^  luyLimiy  oh  BtiXtiriy  .... 
.     •     •       yjwxiay  .         .         .  ^efimn'oig    .  •  •    oinfc 

fjLi^  ift^p^  ^^  ir<$Xiv,  iirireX&y  roy  Xtydfuyoy  ira  •  •  . 
.  .  iv  Tf  yvfiyaaif  T&y  vwepftaXXdyrufy  Bairayfifidr«ayf  xal  d 
^t  .   .   .  ecfairo    ov    fioyov    ircLp     iifiiy    dXXa    Kal    ky   raig    mpig 
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woXttriy  davfid(€irdai,  rov  re  luylarcv  koX  iTw(oyTO£  iifi&y  r^v 
X^P^y  XiilMTO^  irapoXfXeeft^evijc  r^c  Koviatrtt^Q^  SXov  iintrKev' 
aadiiyat  Kal  KoyiaaSfiyai  fiSvog  irpo€v6iitreVj  wpotrfielyuQ  koI 
Kar^pduKrarOf  inrep  eiaKi<r)(l\ia  ^ijydpia  oiarig  rrjg  iiriaKevrfQ  Ic 
Sut^eKa  ara^lovc,  fl^iy  5c  to  fjL€ya\6i^poy  r^c  yyutfitfg  iicrelyas 
Kal  ig  TO  BoiWT&y  edyoCf  irpeaPiag  alrovfjiiyriQ  wpog  roy  veoy 
^^OTOv  ky  Tf  TS}y  'A^aiaiK  koI  UaveXXZ/vc^v  tn/ye^pif  kv 
"Apyeif  iroXXwv  re  (rvyeXrjXvdoTiay  evtrxiifjioytay  irai  npun-utv  Ik 
Twy  irdXewy  Kal  trdyruy  dpyovfiiyutv  Kal  cinicaXovficvwv  Trai^a, 
ky  kXdtraoyi  difxeyoe  to,  kavrov,  irpodvfi6TaTa  kire^i^aTo  Ti^y 
wpeaplay  inrkp  tov  BoiioTufy  edyovg,  irpotrdtii  t^  ehyiyil  t^c 
yyuffjLTjc  Kal  to  ^eyaXdyf/vxoy  Kal  iiBbtptay  irpityfigvtnv,  davfidffiog 
oiy  kirl  tovtoiq  Kal  <£iro3o)(j/C  d^tiadlc  ky  rolg  IlayiXXritny  rtifuis 
cXa/3cv,  fJiaprvpoviJieyog  Kal  ha  rffg  irtfjufSlfrrfg  cirtoroXifc  hir  ahrHy 
irpog  ri^y  irdXiy  iifjiiay,     TeXitrag  ^e  H^y  irpea(3day  fitra  rHy  afXXwv 

kdy&y   Kal  to    d'!r6Kpifia    kyeyKtity  trapd ^ 

.  TBI  flag  eXapsy  fitra  Twy  trvyvpeafievT&y,  t6  re  KOtyoy 
Hafil^oiiarwy  ovyiBpioy  vKOfAip.yri<rK6fuyoy  Tyy  ahTeirdyyeXToy  x&piv 
Kal  evyoiay^  reiftag  k\fnf<l>la'ayTo  aW^  Tag  irpewovaag,  Kal  iLwitrreiXay 

vpog  Hjy  ir6Xiy  fffi&y.  CTrcra  5e  Kal  ai wdXeig  Kal  Kuijjiai 

eifXapttrroy  vpa  ....  at  Kal  ahral  ....  fiaaiy  •  .  .  Kal  iroXiTelg. 
Kal  elKoytay  hyatrraati  Teififjaai  abrdy,    virepc/SAXXero  3e  rjf  fit- 

yaKoy^njyit;^  Kal  hpiT^  irdyTag  Tovg kaVTOr 

wpog  TO  0iXo5o(ov  Kal  tJuXdyadoy  Toig  kiraXXiiXoig  Bawdyaigf  elg 
fiX^aTptg  Kal  ehtpytTiig  vofn(/tfieyog.  kyXiXoiwOTog  yap  fl^iy 
TpidxoyTa  en;  tov  T&y  YlTwiwr  hy&yogy  KaTatna&ig  hytayoBiTug 
wpodvftdTaTa  €7re5c{arOy  0iXo5o{//o'ac  to  6,yay€&tra<T0ai  T^y  dp- 
Xai^TTfTa  TOV  hyiayog  rwv  jueydXiuy  Ilra/iciiv  Kal  Kaio'ap^&yv, 
KTitniig  dytaOer  yey6fieyogf  iLvaXafiuty  re  n^v  ^PX'I^  ehSiiag 
kniTeXei  Tag  Gvtrlag  Kal  to,  tov  deov  fiayTelay  ktn-i&y  6.p\ovTag 
Kal  avviZpovg  Kar  tTog  ireyTaxig  fieyaXoftepktri  Blirvoig,  Kal  r^v 
troXiy  6.pnTri((ay  kirl  weyTaeTiay,  firiBefilay  vwipdetriy  froirjtr&fteyog 
ky  Tolg  xpSyoig  ftiiT€  Bvtriag  }iitT€  Bavdyrig  jjirihivOTe.  kiritnayTog 
Be  TOV  dy&yog  t^  eKTif  kyiavT^  to  kirl  irdXetag  BidBofia  ig  Trly  fieX- 
Xovtray  eopTijy  eBuKey,  rratri  Tolg  iroXe/racg  koi  irapoiKoig  Kal  eKTHf- 
fieyoig  BiBovg  car'  AvBpa  eKaaToy  Kd^ivoy  aelrov  Kal  o'iyov  iifilyay 
Tag  Be  vaTplovg  irofAirag  fieyaXag  Kal  njv  T&y  ffvprdy  xdrpioy  op- 
\ri(Tiy  Oeoaefi&g  kireTiXeaeyj  TavpoBvrfitrag  re  To7g  Qeolg  Kal  2e/3a7- 
Tolg  KpeaBoalag  xal  dpitrra  Kal  yXvKurfiovg  Kal  Biirya  oh  BiiXivey 
Troiwy,  Kal  icara  rd^ig  airo  elKciBog  fieXP*-  TpiaxdBog  irpog  tyvaai  Tolg 
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liplcToiQ  irai^c  Tov^  T^v  woXeirtiv  leal  Sov^ovc  cnfXiicovcs  roc  re 
yvvaiKas  rdv  iro\£iTiSy  if  yvy^  alrrov  N«r/  .  a  iipiffruny  Kal  irap- 
$ivov£  Kal  ^vXag,  ch  vttpektwey  Be  oh^e  rovg  axifvirai  xat  9vvko9» 
fiovyrag  r^v  topTijv,  iipltrrivty  hi  alrrovg  kv*  kKBifiarog  xar*  Idiay^  8 
fiiy^ecc  SXXoc  Twy  vporipi^y  kicoiritrty^  fiti^iya  r^g  eavrov  fiXav 
Qp^nrLag  /3ovX<^/i£Voc  &fJLoipoy  ytyifrBaij  ty  re  race  yeiyo^yaig  Btm* 
plcug  Tov  OvfxeXiKov  irdyrag  rovg  Btta^iyovg  koX  roig  tnfy€\d6yra£ 
dvo  T^y  v6\tioy  eyXvKiaey  iy  rf  Btdrpf^  irifAfiard  r€  iwoiftirey 
fuydXa  koX  voXvreXiif  i^g  BtdKovara  ical  iy  raig  wepig  ir^XjEmy  ra 
Sawayrifiara  aWov  yeyioBcuy  ty  re  rj  avyreXelif.  rov  dywyog  fura 
TO  wdyBiifwy  ^wyoy  r^v  dpx^y  AywOey  irdXiy  wotovfieyog  Tijg  Baw^ 
aVifc  Kara  rpUXeiyoy  BiaEofiara  ehi^Key  ey^eKa  Bfiyaptwy^  koI  Kepa- 
fjutioy  o%yov  xaXaiov  Kal  Briydpia  l£  Ig  ewoxInjfjLa  ro  Xotiroy  rtig  da- 
wdyffg*  lura  he  riiy  wdyrtay  rovriay  avyreXeiay  Karafialyoyrog 
ahrov  dw6  rov  iepov  ent  ri^y  w6Xiy  Travhfifiel  diHimiaay  oi  iroXeirai, 
irdaay  0iXorei/xiay  Kal  eitxapivrlay  heiKyvfuvot.  6  Be  firl  £icXa<&o- 
fuyog  r^g  kavrov  lueyaXo^potrvytig  ravpo^vriitrag  Aii  rf  fuylarf 
M  Trig  w6Xeiag  wapaj(prifia  eitrrlaaey  rovg  (rvyeX^6yrag  ewl  ri^y 
eit)(api<rriay,  odey  ewl  rolg  rotoirroig  rovg  dyaBoi/g  riiy  dyhpmy  Kal 
rovg  yLeyaXo^v^ovg  Kal  ijuXoirdrpiSag  raig  vpotniKOviraig  reifuug  re 
Kal  hiapealg  irpoafiKoy  eariy  Kovfiovfieyovg  fiaprvploBai,  BC  &  ^ 
ndyra  eho^ey  rolg  re  &pxov<n  Kal  ovveZpotg  Kal  rf  hiifjift  circu- 
yioai  /xey  roy  vpoeipri/JLiyoy  &yhpa  *Bnrafiety&yBay  cf  '  ^  vpog  r^y 
TcarplZa  eerxv^ey  eKreyel  ehyol^  Kal  vpog  ro  "BoittrQy  eByog  fuya- 
Xoi//vx^9)  f^y^otrfiwy  Kal  rify  varpida  r^  irpeafiel^f  ffrefay&frai  Be 
avroy  Kal  XP^^f  ffrei^yf  koX  eMyi  rtXelq,  ypairr^  dyaB^^  rovg  re 
fura  ravra  KaraiTraBtiaopiyovg  dytayoBerag  ey  rolg  iirireXc<rdiffro- 
/uvocc  vTT^  ahr&y  dy&triy  KoXeiy  g.Wby  Ig  vpoeipiayj  KaBawep  Kol 
rovg  dXXovg  ehepyeragy  tya  Ik  r&y  ovrvg  ovyreXovpiyiay  ^  ir6Xtig 
ilfikiy  eir)(dpi(rrog  ^aiyrirai  wpog  rovg  ehepyerag^  froXXoi  re  (tiXmral 
yelytayrai  rdy  dyaBuiy  rwy  elg  rify  ir6Xiy  ^uiprvpovfAeyiay  r£y  xp«#<- 
ri^y.  (rriiaai  he  Kal  dyhpi&yrag  avrov  fj  dyaXfiara,  eya  fuy  ey  rf 
iepf  'Air<JXX«wc  tov  Urwtoi/,  roy  S'  erepoy  ewl  rffg  ir^Xewc  ey  r^ 
dyop^f  Kal  elK6yag  hfioliag  eirexpvffovc»  r^v  eTiypafi^y  wotovfuy^y 
r^yhe'  'O  hijfJLog  Kal  fi  j3ovX^  *Etirafjieiv&yhay  'Exa^ctvwy^ov  Aptora 
woXeirevirafJiEVOy  ereifiritrey.  dyaBeiyai  he  Kal  ey  dyaypa^^  ro  i^- 
i^ifffia  eirl  rov  Iepov  rov  *Air6XX»yog  rov  Urwiov  Kal  ewl  w6Xetifg  er 
ri  dyopf. 
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Note  V. 

Chapter  XX. — Page  558. 

Inscriptions  on  a  Wall  at  Kastn  (DelpU), 

1. 
^Ag^vTOQ  TLvfi^,  fii|voc  'Hpaariov,  Pov\ev6yTiay  ray  irpmray 
^cLfifivov  MucKvXoVf  KkiwroCf  ypafifULrevoyroc  ^i  Tag  /3ovXac  8eo* 
rlfioVf  dwiBaro  Updroy  UkKrrapxov,  trvyevioKe^yrtav  koI  r^y  vii3y 
ai»roc  AifUclSa  ica^  Xaipe^&yeost  r^  *Air6\Xwyi  Tf  OvQif  vufxa 
yvvaiKEioyf  f  oyofia  * AiroWiaylaf  ri/idg  dpyvplov  fiydy  triyre'  Kal 
Tay  Ti^ay  txoyri  trdirav*  icaOuic  ivltnevire  'A^roXXiuWa  ray  &vay 
Tf  Otff  lip*  ^Tt  eXevOipa  cT^ev  ical  dyit^airrog  diro  irttyriay  roy 
rrdyra  \p6yoy^  woiovtra  A  Ka  diXti  Kal  dworpixovtra  oTc  xa  diKy, 
fiefiauarilp  xarh  roy  ydfAoy  KKiwy  J!iioyvtrlov»  el  Bi  ric  &irroiro 
'AvdXXtijylac  iwl  KaraSovXitrfJift  (^iftatoy  wapexoyrw  ray  4tyay  rf 
Bef  &  re  diroSo^iya  Kal  6  fiefiaiiariip'  cc  ^e  fii^  irapc^oi^av,  iXTtfjioi 
£6yr0  fiyay  rpiaKoyra  SeXevir^  SeXevjcov,  hy  ^iXevKog  diXri*  hpoli^c 
^^  fcai  6  waparvxfity  KvpioQ  ttrrut  ovXiiay  *AirdKXiavlav  &g  iXevOipay 
hvtray,  d^dfitog  iify  Kal  dwird^iKog  jcdtrag  lUag  Kal  (afjilag,  fmp^ 
rvpoi  01  Upelg  rov  *AxoXX«voc  'Apx^wv,  ''Adafiliogy  Kal  IBiwrai  Ac- 
raracy  KaXXiac,  'Ex^^vXoc* 

2. 

"Apxoyrog  Niico^a/xov,  firiyog  *Air€XXi|iov,  fiovXtvoyriay  ray  Tp^' 
ray  e^d^i^vov  UoXvatyogf  Ad/iuivoc^  ypaftfiarevoyrog  ^e  rag  fiovXag 
KXe^y^ay  im  roltr^e  diriZoro  tB!iyiay  *ApiarofiovXoVf  tn/yevBoKeovvtig 
Kal  KXeovg  ical  Aiyritrlov  rov  irarpoc,  r|»  'Air<$XXaivi  rf  Hv^lf  awfia 
yvyaiKiioy  olKoyeyeg,  f  oyofia  ^^rrjpigf  rifidg  dpyvplov  fxydy  retr- 
trdptav*  Kal  ray  rtfiay  e^ec  irdaay'  Kaditg  iirltmvae  rf  6Ef  ray 
ktydyf  t<f  ^ri  kXivBipav  elfjiey  ^rripiy  Kal  dvifanroy  diro  viLyrtav 
roy  irdvra  fiiov^  irotovaay  6  Ka  diXrj,  Kal  dicorpixovtray  oig  Ka  OiXji, 
pefiaiuT^p  Kara  roy  yofioy  rag  irdXiog  Udrptay  * ApitrropovXov.  el  Si 
rig  Eij^ivrotTO  ^wrffptog  em  KarahovXitTfJ,^ ,  Pefiaiay  wapexoyrv  nf 
Oef  ray  &vay  8  re  diroSSfieyog  Sivtoy  Kal  6  pefiaiufrrjp  Tldrpwy, 
hfiolufg  Se  Kal  oi  iraparvyxdyoyreg  Kvpioi  iovna  irvXioyreg  'Ztarrfpiy 
utg  eXevdipay  covo'av,  did/not  ioyrtg  Kal  iiyvTrdSiKoi  vrdtrag  lUag 
Kal  ^afilag.  fiaprvpoi  ol  upeig  rov  'AirdXXwyog  HdrpuVf  Uvfi^togf 
Kal  r&y  iSiutrtay  HoXvavSpog  N/*c«oc»  KXcwv,  ^ApitrroflovXag, 
^afidtrrparogf  ^hOvlafiog. 
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3. 

"Apx^vrog  Srparayov,  firivog  HokIov^  otg  *AfjL^iatnic  Ayorrif  ey 
AcX0O(c  ^e  &pxoyTOQ  Uv^p/a,  firivog  'HfxiicXcAOv,  diriloTo  Acjca/a, 
tnivtvhiKt6vTtav  koX  tQv  vldv  ahraq  dk(apodiov  koX  *Aptirrofxa\oVf 
Tf  'Air<JXX«vi  r^  UvBlf  truifia  yvvaiiceioy,  f  ovofia  *Af>x^»  to  yivoQ 
o\xoytv€Q^  TiixcLQ  dpyvplov  fivdy  rpiwv  vevrfiKoyra  ^pa^fiiSvf  ca6wc 
€Tlffrev<re  'Apx^  Tf  ^sf  ray  dtydv^  €0*  fre  ikevOtpay  elfuy  koI 
dyii^nTOy  dvo  tcdynay  rhy  wdvra  ^ovov.  (iefiauarilp  Kara  roy 
y6fioy  KoX  Kara  ro  cvfifloXov  'Afiiyiae  TaXeicXcoc  ^AfifitrtrevQ-  /^ap- 
rvpoi  Nav^iFOCy  KaWlfrrparoc,  Ac{c3  c  *,  Aa/i<${evoc  'Afju^itrtreicy 
Kal Apwir/^ac 

4. 

"Apxovroc  'AfipofioxpVf  fAffvoc  *HpaicXe/oV|  /3ovXcvovrarv  ray  2ev* 
rcpav  k^dfiriyoy  KaXXca  rov  Aiiiivocy  Nucotrrparov  rov  Eir^wpov, 
ypafXfiarevoyroQ  de  rac  /3ovXac  Ei^dv^pov,  kniloro  ISiywy  Ajy/iif- 
rpiov,  tfvvev^ic^ovroc  val  rov  vlov  Kkitayog  rip  'Axc^XXoivi  rf  UvOif 
viifta  yvyaiKtioyy  f  oyofia  Uitrraf  ro  yiyog  ey^oyevfjf  rc/idc  &pyv- 
plov  /xyay  wiyri*  Ka\  ray  rc/xav  i')(pvri  natray'  KaB^  iiriaTevm 
Ulara  rciy  d>yay  rf  Btf^  ktj^*  fn  cXcvOcpa  tJfuy  Kai  ayifairroc  ^xo 
Tayrt^y  r6y  w&yra  (Moy^  voiovtra  S  ica  BiX^  xal  airoTpiypvva  oTc 
Ka  OAp.  fiefiaiutrilp  Kara  r6y  ydfioy  rac  ir^Xtoc  Tldrpwy  *Apt9ro- 
^v\ov,  eI  ^i  rcc  iff^airroiro  U/orac  lirl  KaraBovXiafiff  fitfiawy 
xapex<^'^<^  ^t^  ^^il^  ^^^^  d»vav  ^  re  iLtro^dfuyos  iSliyiay  koi  6/3ej3ac«iH 
rrlp  Hdrpiay'  el  5e  /x))  fcapiypifray  fiifiaioy,  xpaKrlfiioi  edyr^a  Kara 
r6y  y6fiov*  ofiolfae  Be  kqI  oi  iraparvyxdyoyreQ  Kvpiot  eSyrv  ovXioyreQ 
nitrray  itg  eXevdepay  eovtrayf  a^apnoi  e6yrei  Kal  &.yv7r6BiKoi  irdotic 

Blxag  Kal  l^afiiac*  fidprvpoi  oi  iepelg  rov  'Axt^XXoivoc 

IBi&rai  dc  .  .  . . 

6. 

"ApxoyrOQ  KdWiKpareog,  firivoc  Bvo'iov,  (}ov\ev6yriay  ray  Bevri" 
pay  eia/Jtrfvoy  .  .  •  rov  •  .  Kpareog,  'Afivyra  rov  'Eh^utpoVy  ypo/x- 
fiarevoyroQ  Be  rag  j3ovXdc  KaXKiyiyeog  rov  Aa/iojcpdreoc,  iiveBoro 
Xwrae  Xapi^eyov  rf  *Av6\Kwyi  rf  Uvdif  trwfxa  dvhpeioyy  ^  oyofia 
^rvpoSf  ro  ytVoc  o'lKoOeyy  rifxdc  dpyvplov  fiydy  reaodptayy  Kal  ray 
rc/xav  exei  irdtray  ^utrag*  Kadutg  eirlcrrevtre  ^rvpog  rip  Oef  ray 
dtyayf  c0*  fre  e\evOepos  elfiey  Kal  dyit^airrog  dvo  xaiTWK  roy  irdyra 
Ployy  iroi&y  6  Ka  OcXp.  fiefiaiwriip  Kara  roy  y6fwy  KaXXiyiytfQ 
J!iafiOKpdreog,  el  Be  ng  Airroiro  Zarvpov  eirl  KaraBovXurfjLfy  fiifiatoy 
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irapexiria  Tf  def  rav  Aydtr  ei  ^e  /ur)  ^rapc^oe  jSi/Jatov,  frpaKrlfiiog 
eoTta  KaXXty€Ki)c  ^Staripif  Kara  roy  ydfiov,  ofwlvs  he.  xal  oi  9rapa- 
rvyx<iyoyT£c  Kvptoi  kovria  avXiovreg  tov  Sarvpov  wg  iXtvdepoy 
covra,  d(d^ioi  iovrec  koI  dvinroSiKoi  irdtrai  hUag  Kal  i^afxlag'  fidp' 
Tvpoi  01  cep£(c  rov  'AiroWtoyoc  " AdafjifioCf  ' Afipdfia^oCf  Ihuardy 
KXtohafWc  KaXkiyiyeog,  tSjeyoKpdrric  ^rritri/xiyco^y  AafiOKpdrrig  .... 

The  four  following  are  on  a  large  block  of  marble  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kastri. 

6. 

.   .   .  Nuco^a/iov  dpypyroQf  upoixyrip.ovovvTu^y  AlrwXwK  .... 

riAfafvocy  Aiicacc^p^ov,  Srpa- 

rdyov,  KpiajivXov 

•  .  .  J!i£X(pwv,^Apt<n'OKpdTov£,''Avhpbfvo£f  BotwTvyy^Xeiy 

ac  vwripeTiiy  toIq  itpofxyiifwai 

iv  llvXal^  Kai  ly  AcX^oTc 

•  •   •   yoQ  yjp6yoy  voXvy  rf  Koiyf  avyehpi^  TiHty  *A/^^cicrvovaiv,  dyey- 

KXfiTiag eBo^e  Toig  upofiyiifiotri  Kal  roig 

dyopaTpoig  HvdioiQ  iiraiyiaai 

Aafiirl  oiKovyra  kv  'HpaicXf/^  icat  (rrti^ayiaaai  Bd<^yri£  (rr£4l>dvf  irapa 
rov  Oeov,  Kal  cTvac  avr^  vpoBtKiay,  dtr<^dXeiay,  dtrvXiay^  irpoiZplay^ 
driXtiav  irdynayf  tov  Be  ypafifiaria  dvaypdij/ai  ra  BeBoyfJiiya 
rote  iepofiyfifioffi  Kal  to7q  dyoparpolq  ky  rf  vi^  rov  *AvoX\wyoQ, 

7. 

AcX^oi  eBatKay  ^ApurrdyBpf  *Api<rTOKXiovQ  Mtrria/fc,  ahrf  Kal 
cJcydvoiC)  Trpoleyiayf  irpofxairreiay,  irpoeBplay,  irpoBiKiay^  dtrvXiay^ 
driXeiay  Trdyratv  Koi  t  aXXa  6aa  ro«c  aXXocc  irpo^eyoic  Kal  eh- 
epyiraiQ'  dpxoyroQ  ^AyBporlfiOv,  (iovXev6yTtay  KXevfjidyrtoc  'Eu^/i:ov, 
* Apifrriutyoc  "SiKoBdfWv, 

8. 
'Eir2  Xlpoorov  dpxoyroQi  lepofiyiifioyovyriMty  AiTiaXwy  ^afiorifiov 

*AyBpiaf  AevKia  ^iuvoQ, • Myri<ria  OevB&rov, 

KXeoKvBov   Xiovy  AeXi^wy Bov  EifOv^/rov,   BoiwHy 

*Hpo^a/xov eBo^e  rolq   iepofiviifiotri 

BiareXei  XP^'^C   irapcx<^- 
fjivoc  Tolg  re   iepofjiyii^tn  rai  rolg  *AfupiKTvo<n    Kal   roic  aXXoic 
.     ,     .     .     eBoie  roic  iepo^yiifiOffiy  ktraiyiffai  re  KaXXewi^c 
BdipyriQ  ore^dyf  irapa  rov  Gtov 
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Kal  el  vat  avrf  ical  €t:yovoi^  wpoBuclayf  a^^Xccav,  awXlav^  drikeiay 
(«ca2  wpoeSpiav  ifx  iratn  roic  dy&)mv  olc  riBiawtv  o\  *AfJU^Krvoyet, 

9. 
*£ir2  npaorov  ap^oyrog  iepo^ytifioyovyrwy  AlrutXwy  Aa  •  .  .  /i£wc 

....   yog,  •  .  .   tmayiog   'AXcfaVdpov,  .  pixi 'AXf$w»H>c» 

.  •  .  ^ov  ^iXop  .  .  yoVf  AfifxufyaKTOg  Xcov,  AeX^y  *Apa  .  •  ly 
.  •  .  «  ifufKEiay,  KaWiKpdrovc,  s^^  roig  iepofiyfifuxn  'Exec^i) 

KaXXu'Xif c  (KaXXcicXeovc  *A6i7vaIoc  cv  r^)  icoty^  ovyeBplf  roft^'A/i- 
^ucrv6yiay  BiariXei  \peiac  rrap€\6^€yos  roXg  Upofiyfifwai  kcu  tqIq 
*AfifiKTvo<n  Ka\  HayiWrnriy  Ayufy  dyeyKkiiriag,  tSo^  roig 
upofiyfjfioffiy  eiraiyiaai  re  KoXXocXca  KaWucXcovc  *Adriya7oy 
olKovyra  iy  AlrtaKiq.  rai  art^aySitrai  hdi^yrig  art^yf  xapa  rov 
Oeov  Kol  elyai  avr^  xal  eicySyoig  vpodiKiay  dtri^dXetay  davXiay 
driXeiay  Kal  irpoeBplay  c/x  wdtri  roig  dy&triy  olg  ridiatriy  oi  'A/u- 
fiKTvoyeg. 

10.  At  Delphu 

AfiX^ol  e^ciifcav  ^iXcVxai  *Airo\Ktaytov  KaXv/iv/^  ahrf  ical  cryd- 
vote  irpo^ylay,  irpofiayrelayf  TrpoeBplay,  TrpoBtKlay,  dtrvXiayf  dri* 
Xeiay  irdvrwF  jcai  ra  &Wa  mcStra  KaX  toIq  dWoig  vpo^lyoig  rai 
ehtpyiraig.  ap\oyroQ  AafjioKpdreog,  liovXevdyriay  ^Ayltayog,  'Apcff- 
rofjLd\ov,  Rvdutpov,  'AXciap^ou. 

11.  At  Delphi. 

AovKioy  MapiOK  NcVwra  AlyiaXetyoy,  rereifirifiiyoy  dtro  r^c 
KoptyOibiy  jSovXiyc  reifiaic  PovXevriKaiQ  Kal  dyopayofiiKaTg,  Aov- 
Kiog  Mapioc  NcVoi^  frari^p,  Koplydtog,  Kal  ^lovXla  AiyiaXri,  AeX^^, 
roy  kavrtiy  vlor  *Air6XX<i}vi  Uvdi^. 

12.  At  Delphi,  at  the  end  of  a  fragment  much  defaced,  but 
throughout  of  the  same  tenor,  except  that  in  the  place  of  Tag 
oixlag  is  often  seen  tov  ytopiov* 

laoKpdrtfg  rag  KaXXiyiyeog  old ag,  trraTripag  irevrc,  ipaxfuty^ 

o^eXjovg  rptig, 

iBleySBafiogy  rag  McVc^voc  ical  AtiayaKa  oiKiag,  ararfipag  dvo,  Sp^X" 

fiay,  o^eX^v,  fifuoBiXioy,  xaXxiovg  riropag, 

'Excvaioc  rag  AiutydKa  oiKlag,  ararflpag  diKa  tya, 

'S.aipdXag,  rag  Ueiffla   rod  ^Xilaxog   olKi/ag,  orarijpag   rpeig^ 

dpaxfjidy. 
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IS.  At  Delphi. 

*AyaBfi  f^xp.  Ti0.  KX.  TLokvKpartuiv  Vav^ucdap  ri^v  xpariarnv 
teal  dpx<^piiay  roQ  koiviw  r6v  'AxaiJv,  Ti/3.  KX.  UoXvKpdrovg 
-dgxuf^i^Q  iroi  *£XXa2opx<w  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  icoivcv  rvr  *Axamy,  xal 
Tc/3.  KX.  Aioy€ve/ac  dpxuptiac  rov  jcotvov  riJi^  'Axattf  v  6vyaripa, 
ro  Kotrov  riSv  'Afifucrv6r«0y  ictd  ro  Koiviv  rwv  *A\ai^y^  dptr^s 
€ytK€y» 

NoTB  TO  Chapter  XX.  p.  576. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  hya^fiara  which  Pau- 
sanias  found  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  sacred  inclosure 
of  Delphi  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  admirers  of  ancient 
art  '•  At  the  entrance  of  the  temenus  of  Apollo  was  a  brazen 
bull  by  Theopropus  of  iBgina,  dedicated  by  the  Corcyraei  in 
consequence  of  a  successful  fishery  of  tunnies,  the  tenth  of 
the  profits  of  which  paid  the  expence  of  this  offering  and  of 
another  sent  to  Olympia.  Next  were  the  dedications  of  the 
Tegeatse,  after  having  beaten  and  taken  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  marched  against  them ',  consisting  of  statues  of  Apollo,  Vic* 
tory,  Calisto,  Areas,  his  four  sons,  and  his  grandson  Erasus,  son 
of  Triphylus.  The  artists  were  Pausanias  of  ApoUonia,  Dsedalus  of 
Sicyon,  Antiphanes  of  Argos,  and  Samolasan  Arcadian.  Opposite 
to  these  works  were  some  o£Berings  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Athenians  (near  Ephesus) ;  namely,  the  Dioscuri, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Diana,  Lysander  crowned  by  Neptune,  Abas  the 
fiAms  of  Lysander,  and  Hermon  of  Megara,  his  pilot.  The  last 
was  made  by  Theocosmus  of  Megara,  the  others  by  Antiphanes  of 
Argos,  by  Pison  of  Calauria,  and  by  Athenodorus  and  Damias, 
both  of  Clitor.  Behind  these  statues  were  those  of  twenty-eight 
companions  of  Lysander  at  iBgospotami,  only  three  of  which  re- 
presented Lacedaemonians,  the  remainder  being  the  figures  of 
citizens  of  the  allied  states  and  islands  :  the  artists  were  Tisandrus, 
the  Sicyonians  Alypus  and  Canachus,  and  Patrocles  of  Crotona. 
Here  also  was  the  brazen  horse  called  Durius,  made  by  Anti- 
phanes of  Argos,  and  dedicated  by  the  Argives  for  the  doubtful 
affair  of  Thyrea.  Below  it  were  the  offerings  of  the  Athenians  fiH>m 
the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  Marathon,  consisting  of  Minerva,  Apollo, 

^  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  9.  etseq.  curgns. — Herodot.  1.   1.  c.  66.     Pau- 

•  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Ly-      san.  Lacon.  c.  7« 
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Mildades,  seven  of  the  Eponymi  of  the  Athenian  tribes,  Codnis, 
Theseus,  and  Phyleus,  all  which  had  been  made  by  Phidias,  and 
stood  upon  an  inscribed  basis.  Antigonus,  his  son  Demetrius, 
and  Ptolemy  had  been  afterwards  added.  Near  the  horse  Darius 
were  some  other  dedications  of  the  Argives,  works  of  Hypato- 
dorus  and  Aristogiton,  namely,  six  of  the  chiefs  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition against  Thebes,  Alitherses,  and  the  car  of  Amphiaraas 
conducted  by  his  charioteer  Baton.  They  had  been  presented 
in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians  OTcr 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  (Enoe  of  Argolis ;  so  likewise  had  statues 
of  the  seven  Epigoni ;  opposite  to  which  were  Dauaus,  Lynoeusf 
and  all  the  posterity  of  Danaus  to  Perseus  and  Hercules,  ex- 
cept the  daughters  of  Danaus,  of  whom  was  Hypermnestra  alone; 
these  had  been  offered  when  the  Argives,  in  concert  with 
Epaminondas,  founded  Messene.  Near  them  were  some  figures 
of  brazen  horses  and  female  captives,  by  Ageladas  of  Aigos, 
dedicated  by  the  Tarentines  on  the  occasion  of  their  victory 
over  the  Messapii,  These  were  near  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonii. 
So  likewise  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Triopas,  founder  of 
Cnidus,  dedicated  by  the  Cnidii,  together  with  images  of  Latona, 
Apollo,  and  Diana,  discharging  their  arrows  against  Tityxus* 
Near  the  treasury  of  the  Siphnii  were  some  statues  presented 
by  the  Liparaei  for  a  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrheni;  near 
the  treasury  of  the  Athenians  was  a  brazen  goat,  consecrated 
by  the  people  of  Cleone  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  a 
plague :  and  here  also  was  a  portico  built  by  the  Athenians  from 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which 
they  had  adorned  with  prows  of  vessels  and  shields  of  brass. 
Near  this  portico  was  the  rock  upon  which  Herophile  the  sibyi 
stood  when  she  chanted  her  prophecies.  Then  a  bison's  head  in 
brass,  presented  by  Dropion,  son  of  Deon  (Audoleon  ?)  king  of  the 
Paeones;  and  opposite  to  it  a  man  armed  with  a  thorax  and 
covered  with  a  mantle,  dedicated  by  the  Andrii,  and  repre- 
senting Andreus  th^  founder.  Next  were  statues  of  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  Dians^  consecrated  by  the  Phocenses  for  their 
first  victory  over  the  Thessalian  cavalry:  a  car,  containing  a 
statue  of  Ammon,  presented  by  the  Cyrenaei ;  Apollo  holding  a 
stag  by  the  Macedonians  of  Dium,  and  Achilles  on  a  horse,  with 
Patroclus  running  beside  him,  by  the  Pharsalii.  Near  the  Co- 
rinthian treasury  was  a  statue  of  Hercules  offered  by  the  The- 
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l)an8  at  the  end  of  the  Phocic  war,  and  then  a  dedication  of  the 
Phodans,  consisting  of  Apollo,  and  Tellias  the  prophet,  with 
Rhoeus  and  Daiphanes,  who  commanded  the  Phocians  in  their 
second  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  and  figures  of  the  local 
heroes  of  Phods ;  all  these  were  the  works  of  Aristomedon  of 
Argos,  (see  Phodc.  c.  1).  Next  occurred  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  and 
an  JEginA,  presented  by  the  Phliasii ;  an  Apollo  in  brass,  by 
the  people  of  Mantineia ;  and  then  Apollo  and  Hercules  hold- 
ing the  tripod,  Latona  and  Diana  endeavouring  to  pacify 
Apollo,  and  Minerva  Hercules.  This  also  was  an  offering  of 
the  Phodans  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  The  Minerva 
and  Diana  were  the  work  of  Chionis  of  Corinth,  the  others  of 
Diyllus  and  Amyclseus  of  the  same  place.  Of  the  dedication  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  consisting  of  a  golden  tripod 
upon  a  brazen  serpent,  the  latter  only  remained,  the  gold  having 
been  taken  away  by  l^e  Phocian  generals  in  the  Sacred  War.  Here 
was  an  offering  of  the  Tarentines,  from  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Peucetii,  consisting  of  men  both  on  horse  and  foot,  among 
whom  were  Opis,  king  of  the  lapyges,  lying  dead,  with  the  La- 
cedssmonian  heroes,  Taras  and  Phalanthus,  standing  beside  the 
body,  and  a  dolphin  near  the  latter,  signifying  that  Phalanthus 
had  been  shipwrecked  and  saved  by  a  dolphin.  Certain  hatchets, 
dedicated  by  Periclytus,  had  reference  to  the  history  of  his  native 
island  Tenedus.  Here  was  also  a  statue  of  Apollo,  offered  by 
the  Greeks  after  their  victory  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  Near 
the  great  altar  was  a  brazen  wolf,  consecrated  by  the  Delphi,  then 
a  gilded  statue  of  Phryne  by  Praxiteles,  dedicated  by  Phryne 
herself;  then  two  statues  of  Apollo,  one  of  which  was  presented 
by  the  Epidaurii  of  Argolis  after  the  defeat  of  the  Medes,  the 
other  by  the  Megarenses,  for  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
near  Nisaea :  an  ox,  which  the  Platseenses  offered  after  the  battle 
of  Plataea ;  two  statues  of  Apollo,  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
by  the  people  of  Heracleia  in  Pontus,  the  other  by  the  Am- 
phictyones  from  the  fine  imposed  upon  the  Phocenses  for  having 
cultivated  the  sacred  land.  The  latter  was  35  cubits  high,  and 
was  sumamed  Sitalcas.  Next  were  the  offerings  of  the  JBto- 
lians  after  their  defeat  of  the  Grauls,  consisting  of  the  statues  of 
several  of  their  commanders  on  that  occasion,  together  with  those 
of  Diana  and  Minerva,  ynth  two  of  Apollo ;  and  a  dedication  of  the 
Phersei  when  they  had  put  to  flight  the  Athenian  cavalry,  con- 
VOL.  II.  T  t 
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sisting  of  a  statue  of  Apollo  together  with  that  of  the  leaden  of 
the  Pheraean  cavabry  on  horseback.  An  armed  and  gilded  Mi- 
nerva under  a  brazen  palm-tlree  bearing  fruit,  and  an  owl  were 
presented  by  the  Athenians,  when  on  the  same  day  they  gained  a 
battle  by  land,  and  another  with  their  ships  on  the  Enrymedon, 
Here  was  a  car,  dedicated  by  the  Cyrensei,  bearing  Battus  their 
founder  crowned  by  Libya,  with  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer ;  the 
artist  was  Amphion  of  Gnossus  in  Crete.  Near  this  anatiiema 
was  an  Apollo,  produced  like  the  one  before  mentioned  from  a  fine 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  Phocis  by  the  Amphictyones.  Of 
the  Lydian  dedications  there  remained  only  the  iron  stand  of  the 
vase  presented  by  Halyattes,  made  by  Glaucus  of  Chius,  who 
invented  the  art  of  cementing  iron  (trt^iipov  i:<$XXi|ffic).  That 
which  the  Delphi  named  the  navel  of  the  earth  was  formed  of 
white  marble.  Near  it  were  statues  of  Hermione,  by  Cala- 
mis,  and  of  Eurydamus,  general  of  the  ^tolians,  against  the 
Gauls;  the  former  dedicated  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  the 
latter  by  the  JBtolians.  A  brazen  goat  suckling  two  infants, 
Philaddes  and  Philandrus,  was  presented  by  the  people  of 
Elyrus,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Crete.  There  were  also 
a  brazen  ox,  consecrated  by  the  Carystii  of  Euboea  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Medes  ;  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana  and  of 
some  of  the  iBtolian  commanders,  presented  by  the  iEto- 
Hans  when  they  had  defeated  their  neighbours  the  Acar- 
nanes ;  20  statues  of  Apollo,  sent  by  the  Liparsei  for  having 
taken  as  many  Tyrrhene  triremes,  and  a  small  Apollo  dedicated 
by  Echecratides  of  Larissa,  and  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
offering  made  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  Next  occurred  a  brazen 
image  of  Sardus,  sent  by  the  people  of  the  island  Sardo :  a  horse 
presented  by  Callias,  an  Athenian,  who  had  enriched  himself  in 
the  Persian  war :  a  Minerva,  dedicated  by  the  Achseans  when 
they  took  the  city  of  Phana  in  JStolia  :  an  Apollo  by  the  Rho- 
dians  of  Lindus :  an  ass  by  the  Ambraciotae,  in  memory  of  an 
accident  which  had  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Molossi ;  and 
the  representation  of  a  sacrifice  and  procession  in  bronze,  which 
the  Omeatse  of  Argolis  had  sent  as  a  compromise  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  vow,  by  which,  when  oppressed  by  the  Sicyonii,  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  perform  daily  processions  and  sacri- 
fices at  Delphi,  if  they  should  succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  land.   Hercules  destroying  the  hydra,  in  iron,  the  work  and 
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dedication  of  Tisagoras,  was  much  admired  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  executing  works  of  statuary  in  that  metal.  Here  also 
were  a  lion  in  brass,  presented  by  the  Fhodans  of  Elateia,  when, 
by  the  aid  of  Olympiodorus  of  Athens,  they  had  defended  their 
city  against  Cassandrus  king  of  Macedonia:  an  Apollo,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Massaliotse  for  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  :  a 
trophy  and  an  armed  female  representing  ^tolia,  sent  by  the 
^tolians  when  they  had  avenged  upon  the  Grauls  the  atrocities 
which  these  had  conmiitted  upon  the  people  of  Gallium :  a  gilded 
statue  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  dedicated  by  himself,  and  that  of 
Scyllis,  a  celebrated  diver* of  Scione,  which,  together  with  the 
image  of  his  daughter  Cyane,  had  been  presented  by  the  Am- 
phictyones  because  Scyllis  and  Cyane  had  performed  good  ser- 
vice to  Greece  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  means  of  their  art. 
But  the  statue  of  Cyane  no  longer  remained,  having  been  carried 
away  by  Nero^  Here  was  also  a  brazen  head,  sent  by  the 
Metkymnaei,  in  imitation  of  one  made  of  olive-wood  which 
they  had  drawn  out  of  the  sea  in  their  fishing-nets,  and  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Pythia  to  worship  under  the  name  of 
Bacchus  Ke^aXX^K. 


^  It  would  seem  by  the  silence  of 
Pausanias,  that  among  the  statues 
carried  away  were  a  celebrated 
groupe  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and 
Plin^  which  represented  Alexander 
hunting  a  lion,  and  Craterus  coming 
to  his  assistance,  the  works  of  Lysip> 
pus  and  Leocrates,  and  dedicated  by 
Craterus. — Plutarch,  in  Alexand. — 
Plin.  H.  N.  1.  34,  c.  8 ;  nor  does  he 


notice  the  statue  of  twelve  cubits 
holding  the  prow  of  a  galley,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Greeks  for  their  naval 
victories  over  the  Persians,  or  the 
gilded  statue  of  Alexander  the  First 
of  Macedonia,  which  stood  near  it, 
(Herodot.  1.  8,  c.  122.) :  all  these  had 
probably  been  among  those  taken  by 
Nero. 
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